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LETTER  TO  TPIE  SECRETARy; -. 


•»        • 


Washington,  Jw7yl,.1574. 
Sir  :  In  accordance  witb  your  instrnctions,  I  have  the  honor  toplSe|ent 
for  your  approval  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  Progress  of  the  IJbitfed 
States  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories  for  the  fiscal  year  commencrtJ^' 
July  1,  1873,  and  ending  June  30,  1874.    In  my  letter  to  the  Secretary^..' 
of  the  Interior,  dated  January  27,  1873,  (Ex.  Doc.  Ko.  166,)  inviting  hid  /, 
attention  to  some  views  in  behalf  of  an  appropriation  for  continuing 
the  survey  of  the  Territories,  and  his  recommendation  of  the  same,  the 
plan  of  operations  for  the  ensuing  season  was  marked  out  in  general 
terms  as  follows : 

For  the  last  two  years  the  survey  has  operated  about  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  and 
Yellowstone  Rivers ;  but  the  expenses  of  transportation,  subsistence,  and  labor  are  so 
great  that  it  seems  desirable  to  delay  the  further  prosecution  of  the  work  in  the 
Northwest  until  railroad-communication  shall  be  established.  The  Indians,  also,  are 
in  a  state  of  hostility  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  country  which  remains  to  be 
explored.  It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  to  transfer  the  field  of  labor,  for  the  coming 
season,  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range,  in  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico.  I  propose  to  commence  with  the  southern  limit  of  the  belt  of  the  survey  of 
the  fortieth  parallel,  so  successfully  completed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Clarence 
King.  The  northern  limit  of  the  area  marked  out  is  latitude  40<^  30';  the  western  limit, 
the  east  bank  of  the  Green  and  Colorado  Rivers;  the  eastern  limit,  the  one  liundrtHl 
and  third  meridian  west  of  Greenwich,  extending  the  belt  southward  to  the  south  line 
of  the  United  States. 

There  is  probably  no  portion  of  our  continent,  at  the  present  time,  which  promises 
to  yield  more  useful  results,  both  of  a  practical  and  scientific  character.  This  region 
seiems  to  be  unoccupied,  at  this  time,  as  fur  as  I  am  aware,  by  any  other  survey  under 
the  Government,  and  the  prospect  of  its  rapid  development  within  the  next  five  years, 
by  some  of  the  most  important  railroads  in  the  West,  renders  it  very  desirable  that  its 
n^sources  be  made  known  to  the  world  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, an  appropriation  of  875,000  was  made  for  the  systematic  survey 
of  Colorado,  and,  at  as  early  a  date  as  the  season  would  permit,  the 
party  reached  Denver.  This  place  formed  our  starting-point  for  the 
various  portions  of  the  territory  which  had  previously  been  marked  out 
for  the  season's  work.  Early  iu  the  winter,  the  area  to  be  surveyed  in 
Colorado  was  divided  into  three  districts,  and  a  preliminary  map  was 
constnicted,  bav^ed  on  the  land-surveys  of  those  jmrtions  concerning 
which  there  was  any  definite  knowledge.  We  found  that  none  of  the 
existing  maps  were  of  any  great  service  in  the  more  elevated  jmrtions 
of  Color.ido.  The  area  to  be  surveyed  comprised  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  mountainous  pait  of  Colorado,  and  it  was  separated  into  three  dis- 
tricts :  North,  ^liddle,  and  South  districts. 

1   G  S 


2         GEOLUGICAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  TERRITORIES. 

As  soon  as  saitiabie  preparations  could  be  made  at  Denver,  three  well- 
equipped  parties 'fSere  assigned  to  these  areas.  Each  party  consisted  of 
a  topographeJi,  'an  assistant  topographer,  a  geologist,  two  packers, 
and  a  cook../<Cfaere  were  nsually  two  or  three  others  attached  to  each 
party*  as  g^nl^Val  assistants  or  collectors  in  natural  history. 

There  wefe  also  three  other  parties,  with  very  important  duties  to  per- 
form:*-First,  a  party  under  Mr.  James  T.  Gardner,  to  carry  the  primary 
triauguliilbion  over  the  entire  area  to  be  explored,  thus  connecting  and 
hankonizing  the  work  of  the  first  three  parties ;  secondly,  the  photo- 
^zaf^Iiic  party,  under  Mr.  Jackson,  which  also  i)asses  over  the  entire 
%^el(),  gathering  such  information  and  procuring  such  views  as  will  be 
; -.useful  to  all  the  other  parties  and  to  the  public  generally ;  to  this  party 
,  -are  also  attached  one  or  two  naturalists  or  collectoi-s;  thirdly,  the 
quartermaster's  party,  which  furnishes  supplies  to  all  the  others.  It  is 
very  important  that  the  working  parties  in  the  respective  fields  shall 
lose  no  time  from  their  proi)er  duties,  and,  with  this  systematic  arrange- 
ment, they  may  work  through  an  entire  season  without  the  loss  of  even 
a  day.  During  the  present  season  (1874)  there  will  probably  be  a  party, 
consisting  of  a  topographer  and  the  necessary  assistants,  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  the  chief  geologist,  which  will  make  special  studies 
of  some  of  the  more  complicated  areas  already  examined  during  the 
last  year.    This  will  render  the  final  work  more  complete. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  organization  is  complete  and  com- 
pact, and  prepared  for  the  systematic  work  for  which  it  ivS  intended.  It 
may  be  enlarged  at  any  time  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Government. 
The  addition  of  one  or  more  parties  at  any  time  does  not  affect  the 
integrity  of  the  organization.  Each  one  of  the  parties  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  may  be  sent  to  any  portion  of  the  public  domain  as  the  needs 
of  the  Department  may  require. 

The  divisions  openiting  in  the  districts  assigned  during  the  season  of 
1873  were  denominated  for  convenience  the  First  or  Middle  Park  divis- 
ion, Second  or  South  Park  division,  and  the  Third  or  San  Luis  division. 
The  Middle  Park  division  was  directed  by  A.  K.  Marvine,  assistant 
geoloji^ist,  with  G.  K.  Bechler,  topographer,  and  S.  B.  Ladd,  assistant 
topographer.  E.  T.  Luce  and  S.  II.  Nealy  were  attached  to  this  division 
for  a  portion  of  the  season  as  general  assistants. 

The  following  interesting  abstract  has  been  i)repared  by  Mr.  Marvine 
of  the  work  of  his  division,  which  will  apply,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
others. 

The  area  surveyed  by  the  Middle  Park  division  of  the  United  States 
Geolo]2:ical  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories  during  the  season 
of  1873  comprised  an  area  of  about  (ifty-six  hundred  square  miles,  approx- 
imately in  the  form  of  a  rectangular  belt,  its  eastern  end  resting  on  the 
plains  near  Denver  City  and  stretching  westward  across  the  main  chain 
of  the  Itocky  Mountains,  including  the  Middle  Park. 

The  methods  of  survey  were  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  other  divis- 
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ions  of  the  party ;  the  main  portion  of  the  work  being  done  from  topo- 
graphical stations  sitaated  upon  the  most  commanding  points  within  the 
region,  together  making  a  system  of  secondary  triangles  within  the  pri- 
mary system.  From  these  commanding  points,  of  which  seventy,  averag- 
ing about  eight  miles  apart^  were  occapied  during  the  season,  both  drain- 
age-sketches expressed  in  contours,  and  perspective  profile-sketches, 
were  made  by  the  topographers,  and  angles,  both  horizontal  and  vertical, 
taken  to  all  the  intersections  of  streams,  their  principal  crooks  and 
bends,  all  points,  spurs,  saddles,  and  sudden  changes  of  slopes ;  which, 
with  similar  angles  taken  from  adjacent  stations  upon  the  same  points, 
served  to  fix  their  positions  and  elevations ;  and  with  the  thousands  of 
points  thus  fixed  during  the  season  with  an  exceedingly  close  approxi- 
mation to  absolute  truth,  the  map  is  filled  in  from  sketches  made  by 
the  topographer. 

The  geologist,  meanwhile,  has  made  his  own  detailed  and  special 
studies  and  sections  along  the  route  traveled,  or  on  special  trips  for  this 
purpose ;  and  this  detail  he  generalizes  from  the  higher  stations  made 
by  the  topographer,  obtaining  extensive  views  from  them,  from  which 
he  can  trace  his  formations  across  the  country;  and  with  the  locations 
and  directions  furnished  by  the  topographer  more  accurately  and  readily 
than  he  can  obtain  them  himself,  he  can  secure  data  by  which  he  can 
readily  color  a  general  geological  map  upon  his  return.  Indeed,  next 
to  entering  the  field  with  a  finished  topographical  map  of  the  region  to 
be  examined,  a  thing  as  yet  impossible  in  our  West,  the  union  of  topog- 
raphy and  geology  in  one  and  the  same  party  best  furnishes  the  data 
for  a  realization  of  the  full  value  of  the  otherwise  more  or  less  discon- 
nected observations  of  the  geologist ;  and  equal  benefits  accrue  to  the 
to|>ographer,  for  mannerism  and  inexpressive  eft'ects  are  inevitable 
results  when  a  topographer  sees  but  the  surface  of  a  country  and  under- 
stands not  its  anatomy.  Association  of  topographer  and  geologist  thus 
leads  to  benefits  to  each,  and  is  certainly  a  great  advantage  to  the  sys- 
tem of  field-working  now  followed  by  the  survey. 

The  first  chapter  of  his  report  deals  with  the  main  drainage-systems 
and  principal  topographical  features  of  the  whole  district,  which  mate- 
ri;d  is  greatly  supplemented  by  the  report  Mr.  Ladd  has  prepared  upon 
the  means  of  communiciition,  elevations,  distribution  of  timber,  grass- 
lands, and  i>opulation. 

The  Sedimentary  rocks  underlying  the  great  plains  are  all  thrown  up 
aloDg  the  mountain-base,  with  their  edges  exposed.  The  formations 
thus  exposed  form  the  subject  of  Chapter  II,  where  they  are  treated  in 
onler  from  the  lowest,  the  Triassic,  resting  directly  on  the  Archaean 
rocks,  through  the  Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  and  Lignitic  (Upper  Cretaceous 
or  Eocene,)  with  a  few  facts  about  the  more  recent  gravels  and  lavas. 

The  detail-characters  of  the  lower  btids  are  exhibited  (Plate  I)  in  detail- 
sections  made  at  six  points  along  the  front  of  the  mountains,  while  their 
>tructunil  features — the  more  simple  fold  of  the  south,  the  more  com- 
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plex  echelon-folds  of  the  north,  and  the  changes  between — are  shown 
(Plate  II)  by  cross-sections  at  seventeen  points  along  the  mountain-front. 
A  map  to  show  the  distribution  of  the  Lignitic  coal-openings,  with  rail- 
roads, &c.,  is  also  given,  and  attention  paid  to  what  is  at  present  known 
concerning  the  usefulness  of  these  coals. 

The  mountains  are  composed  of  a  great  series  of  metamorphic  schists, 
gneisses,  and  granites  of  pre-Silurian  age,  (with  minor  masses  of  erupt- 
ive rocks,)  all  thrown  into  a  complex  sj'stem  of  folds,  which  are  ver^' 
diiiicult  to  trace  on  account  of  the  absence  of  permanent  features  in  any 
one  horizon ;  metamorphism  so  frequently  obscuring  what  distinctive 
features  certain  strata  may  possess  for  a  little  distance.  A  single, 
indeed  many,  season^s  work,  would  beinsuflBcient  to  unravel  the  problems 
in  structure,  but  more  especially  in  metamorphism,  here  presented. 
Even  such  material  as  is  here  presented  cannot  be  made  fully  available 
until  carefully  plotted  on  the  final  map.  In  the  mean  while,  how- 
ever,  Mr.  Marviue  has  prepared  a  provisional  geological  map  of  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  front  range,  where  these  rocks  were  best  studied, 
which  shows  their  general  structure,  accompanying  it  with  a  brief  chap- 
ter on  the  more  general  phenomena  here  observed. 

The  Sedimentary  rocks  of  the  Middle  Park  form  the  subject  of  Chap- 
ter IV,  their  distribution  being  shown  on  the  accompanying  map,  and 
their  structure  by  the  five  cross-sections  on  Plate  III,  together  with 
minor  sections  and  figures.  The  relations  between  the  geology  and  the 
topography  is  particularly  referred  to.  The  more  interesting  geological 
features  here  observed  are  :  that  the  Cretaceous  rocks  seem  to  be  the 
oldest  Sedimentaries,  resting  directly  on  the  Archaean,  a  decided  uncon- 
formability  of  deposition  between  the  Cretaceous  and  Lignitic  foimations, 
proving  that  a  small  east  and  west  anticlinal  fold,  which  occurs  along 
the  Lower  Grand  lliver  in  the  P«ark,  was  formed  at  the  close  of  the  Cre- 
taceous, and  before  the  more  extended  Rocky  Mountain  uplift  j  the 
inclination  of  probably  post-Tertiary  lake-beds,  pointing  to  a  compara- 
tively recent  slight  continuation  of  this  uplift ;  and  interesting  glacial 
phenomena. 

The  energy  and  devotion  to  the  work  displayed  by  Mr.  Marvine 
merit  the  highest  commendation,  and  the  results  so  admirably  brought 
out  in  his  report,  as  shown  by  the  above  short  r^sum^,  are  but  the  prom- 
ise of  the  future.  The  map  of  the  first  district,  prepared  by  Mr.  Bech- 
ler,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Ladd,  will  be  engraved  the  present  sum- 
mer, and  will  more  than  sustain  the  lii^h  reputation  which  he  gained 
by  his  labor  in  the  Snake  Kiver  district  duiing  the  season  of  1S72. 

During  the  field-season  of  1873,  Ilenry  Gannett  was  topographer  in 
charge  of  the  Middle  or  South  Park  division.  This  party  consisted,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  season,  of  eight  men,  Dr.  A.  C.  Peale,  division 
geologist;  W.  Rush  Taggart,  assistant  division  geologist;  Henry  \V. 
Stuckle,  assistant  topographer;  J.  II.  Batty,  naturalist ;  two  packers; 
and  a  cook. 
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The  area  assigned  to  this  party  is  limited  on  the  north  by  the  paral- 
lel of  latitude  of  39©  15' ;  on  the  south  by  the  parallel  of  38O30' ;  on  the 
east  by  the  eighth  guide-meridian  of  the  land-survey,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  one  hundred  and  seventh  meridian. 

The  party  left  Denver  on  May  29,  and  commenced  field-work  on  June  1, 
and  ended  October  21.  The  secondary  triangulation  and  the  toiK)graph- 
ical  work  of  the  district  were  completed,  with  the  exception  of  a  part 
of  the  country  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  North  Fork  of  the 
South  Platte,  and  a  small  area  on  Ten -Mile  Creek,  which  will  be 
completed  early  this  season. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  toi)ographical  work,  ninety-six  stations  of 
sufiOcient  importance  to  be  numbered  were  made,  besides  a  large  num- 
ber, twenty-five  or  thirty,  of  minor  importance,  for  obtaining  local 
details,  &c. ;  nine  peaks  exceeding  14,000  feet  in  elevation,  and  a  very 
large  number  of  peaks  exceeding  13.000  feet,  were  measured  as  accur- 
ately as  i)ossible  by  barometer  or  theodolite.  All  the  important  passes 
in  the  mountain-ranges  within  this  district  were  examined. 

During  the  winter  and  spring,  in  the  oflQce,  Mr.  Gannett  has  made  a 
map  on  a  scale  of  two  miles  to  one  inch,  in  200-foot  contours  of  the 
area  worked,  and  has  also  reduced  the  hypsometric  work  of  the  season. 
He  has  prepared  for  the  presff  a  new  edition  of  the  **  Lists  of  Elevations 
West  of  the  Mississippi  River,"  (which  will  contain  about  75  octavo-pages,) 
and  has  prepared  a  short  geographical  report,  and  a  short  memoir  on 
the  results  of  the  trigonometric  leveling  carried  on  during  the  past 
season. 

Doi^tor  Peale,  the  geologist  of  the  South  Park  division,  was  assivSted  by 
Mr.  W.  R.  Taggart,  and  their  plan  of  work  was  as  follows :  One  per- 
formed the  detailed  work  at  or  near  camp,  sncb  as  making  measured 
sections,  collecting  fossils,  &c.,  while  the  other  accoiiipanied  tbe  topo- 
grapher to  the  station  selected  for  the  day's  observations,  which  was 
generally  the  highest  point  in  the  immediate  region.  At  the  latter 
place,  the  boundaries  of  the  geological  formations  were  defined  in  colors 
on  a  (Irainage-sketch;  this  was,  of  course,  based  on  i)revious  detailed 
work.  *  In  this  manner,  the  geologist  was  able  to  make  much  more  per- 
fect results  than  he  could  otherwise  have  done.  The  amount  of  labor 
thus  performed  by  this  party  was  very  great,  and  reflects  great  honor 
on  the  survey. 

The  labors  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Gardner  during  the  season  of  1873  have  shown 
the  imiwrtance  of  careful  instrumental  observation  in  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  the  topographical  work  of  the  survey.  Ilis  methods  will  be 
explained  more  fully  by  himself  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  this  report. 

The  primary  triangulation  during  the  season  of  1873  covers  about 
17,000  square  miles.  Over  two-thirds  of  this  area  the  triangles  are 
completed,  and  the  third  angles  of  the  remaining  triangles  will  be  ob- 
served this  season. 

Sixteen  stations  were  visited  and  the  angles  at  them   repeatedly 
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observed.    Thirty-two  more  points  were  located  from  the  primary  sta- 
tions by  cats. 

Forty-seven  closed  triangles  were  used  in  the  adjustment  of  the  sys- 
tem. Their  mean  error  of  closure,  after  reduction  for  spherical  excess, 
is  10''.3. 

Two  of  the  principal  stations  were  accurately  located  in  latitude  and 
longitude  by  the  United  States  Coast  Survey. 

Azimuths  were  observed  at  five  of  the  stations. 

The  system  of  triangles  rests  upon  a  base  about  six  miles  long  near 
Denver.  This  was  twice  measured  with  a  steel  tape  under  twenty 
X>ounds  strain  and  the  temperature  taken  every  five  minutes.  A  check- 
base  will  be  measured  this  year.  A  secondary  triangulation,  resting 
upon  this  primary,  was  carried  by  the  topographers  over  the  same  area. 
The  primary  triangles  range  from  thirty  to  sixty  miles  in  the  length 
of  their  sides,  while  the  secondary  average  eight  miles. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Wilson,  a  topographer  of  large  experience,  directed  the  San 
Luis  division.  His  method  of  work  was,  on  arriving  at  his  field  of  labor, 
to  select  a  peak  from  which,  in  his  judgment,  he  could  see  the  surround- 
ing country  to  the  best  advantage,  and  from  this  also  to  choose  other 
pohits  in  advance.  These  points  or  stations  were  carefully  located  by  a 
system  of  secondary  triangles,  connecting  directly  wi^.h  the  primary- 
triangulation  points,  several  of  which  were  visited.  From  each  station 
were  taken  angles,  both  vertical  and  horizontal,  to  all  peaks,  passes, 
ends  of  spurs,  streams,  junctions  of  roads,  and  all  recognizable  features 
of  the  country.  The  drainage-sketches  and  instrumental  observations 
were  made  by  Mr.  Wilson,  while  the  assistant  topographer,  Mr.  Chit- 
tenden, was  employed  in  making  profile-sketches  and  observing  the 
barometer.  Barometric  observations  were  made  at  all  stations,  camps, 
passes,  valleys,  and  places  of  note.  The  district  thus  surveyed  em- 
braced an  area  between  longitude  104o  30' and  lOTOand  latitude  37^  50' 
and  38^  45',  of  about  eight  thousand  four  hundred  square  miles.  Within 
this  district  ninety-nine  regular  stations  were  made  by  Mr.  Wilson,  be- 
sides ten  or  twelve  by  the  assistant,  which  give  an  average  distance 
from  station  to  station  of  seven  or  eight  miles. 

According  to  instructions  received.  Doctor  Endlich,  geologist  for  the 
San  Luis  division,  visited,  on  May  17, 1873,  the  mining-regions  of  Gilpin, 
Bowlder,  and  Clear  Creek  Counties  in  Colorado,  remaining  there  until 
July  1.  During  that  time  all  the  important  mines  in  operation  were 
personally  inspected,  with  a  view  of  determining  their  geological  and 
mincralogieal  relations  among  themselves  as  well  as  with  reference  to 
the  geoguostic  formations  suiTounding  them.  On  July  3,  the  San  Luis 
division,  to  which  he  was  attached  as  geologist,  took  the  field,  and 
remained  in  active  field-service  until  October  5.  Eight  thousand  four 
hundred  square  miles  were  surveyed  topographically  and  geologically, 
and  particular  attention  paid  to  the  agricultural  and  mineralogical 
resources  of  the  country  traversed. 
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Geological  work  and  topographical  observations  were  carried  on  in 
harmony-  witb  each  other,  so  that  the  geologist  was  able  to  prepare  a 
map  showing,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy,  the  horizontal 
distribution  of  formations  throughout  the  district  assigned. 

The  topographical  stations  were  almost  invariably  accepted  by  the 
geologist  as  suitable  for  his  examination,  and  a  co-operation  was  thus 
secured  that  must  render  better  results  than  can  be  obtained  by  any 
other  method  which  may  claim  to. cover  an  equally  large  area. 

During  the  winter  of  1873-'74,  the  report  upon  the  sections  examined 
was  worked  up  from  the  notes  taken  in  the  field.  A  large  map,  showing 
the  distribution  of  formations,  was  prepared,  and  a  report  submitted.  This 
report  is  divided  into  four  chapters  and  an  appendix ;  the  first  chapter 
treating  of  the  mining-regions  explored ;  the  three  next  of  the  geology 
of  the  San  Lnis  district,  which  was  divided  into  three  sections  in  order 
lo  facilitate  descriptions  and  the  comprehension  of  localities.  In  the 
appendix  are  contained  *' Mineralogical  notes,"  describing  two  new  spe- 
cie* of  mineral,  and  the  occurrence  of  native  tellurium — ^being  the 
second  locality  in  the  world  where  it  occurs — and  a  "Catalogue  of 
minerals  found  in  Colorado  Territory,^  enumerating  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  species,  by  far  more  in  number  and  locality  than  ha<l  ever  be- 
fore been  reported  from  that  Territory. 

Experience  in  the  field  has  shown  most  clearly  the  necessity  of  com- 
bining toi)ographical  observations  with  geological  research.  Of  all  maps 
that  are  of  importance  and  great  use  to  the  geologist,  contour-maps 
must  be  preferred.  He  may  note  by  his  observations,  and  express  by 
means  of  vertical  sections,  the  arrangement  of  strata  throughout  a  cer- 
tain mountain,  ridge,  or  range,  and  the  contour  given  on  the  map  will 
then  greatly  facilitate  his  work  by  enabling  him  to  define  more  correctly 
than  in  any  other  way  the  limits  of  the  successive  strata. 

From  the  stations  selected,  the  geologist  can  indicate  the  points 
important  for  his  work;  the  topographer  can  locate  these  points  and 
reproduce  them  on  the  maps  which  are  plotted  during  the  winter  follow- 
ing the  field-work,  thus  giving  to  the  former  data  that  must  be  in- 
valuable to  any  one  who  appreciates  precise  woric,  even  when  done  on 
so  large  a  scale. 

Mr.  W.  II.  Jackson  performed  his  duties  in  the  field  with  his  usual 
success.  His  triumphs  in  the  mountain  regions  of  Colorado  are  already 
well  known  all  over  the  country.  The  panoramic  views  of  the  niountain- 
I>eaks  have  been  of  great  value  to  the  topographer  as  well  as  the  geolo- 
gist, and  have  proved  of  much  interest  to  the  public  generally. 

Mr.  \V.  li.  Ilolmes  also  made  numerous  ])anoramic  sketches  from 
the  high  [leaks  used  as  primary  stations.  The  value  of  the  present 
report  is  greatly  increased  by  the  beautiful  and  accurate  sketches  and 
sections  from  the  results  of  his  skill  in  the  field  and  in  the  office.  His 
knowledge  of  structural  geology  is  such  that  he  merits  the  position  of 
assistant  geologist. 
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Mr.  James  Stevenson  acted  as  qaartermaster  and  executive  officer  of 
the  sorvey,  and  performed  the  labors  incident  to  his  department  with 
Judgment  and  fidelity. 

Mr.  Robert  Adams,  jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  act^d  as  assistant  quarter- 
master, with  entire  satisfaction. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  General  Sherman  and  General  Ord,  Lieut. 
W.  L.  Carpenter,  U.  S.  A.,  accompanied  the  survey  as  naturalist,  and 
the  result  of  his  zeal  in  the  work  is  well  shown  in  subsequent  portions 
of  this  report. 

Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney,  of  Yale  College,  rendered  most  valuable  assist- 
'ance  to  Mr.  Gardner  in  his  geographical  work,  for  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  without  compensation  from  the  Government. 

Mr.  Leo  Lesquereux  is  permanently  attached  to  the  survey  as  paleon- 
tologist. He  has  just  completed  a  memoir  on  the  fossil  flora  of  the 
Dakota  group,  with  thirty  plates,  and  is  now  preparing  a  second  me- 
moir on  the  flora  of  the  Lignitic  group,  which  will  contain  over  sixty 
X)lates.    This  work  will  be  ready  for  publication  in  about  six  months. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Meek,  the  eminent  paleontologist,  is  also  a  member  of  the 
survey,  and  has  nearly  completed  his  most  valuable,  but  long  delayed, 
memoir  on  the  invertebrate  fossils  of  the  West,  which  will  go  to  press 
the  present  summer.  It  will  contain  forty-five  beautifully-engraved 
plates,  all  of  which  are  now  finished. 

Prof.  C.  Thomas  will  remain  in  charge  of  the  office,  superintending 
the  printing  of  the  reports  while  the  main  party  is  in  the  field. 

The  survey  is  under  obligations  for  most  valuable  papers  from  Dr.  A. 
S.  Packard,  S.  I.  Smith,  A.  E,  Verrill,  H.  A.  Hagen,  and  Baron  R.  Oa- 
tensacken. 

I  have  only  words  of  commendation  for  all  the  members  of  the  survey 
for  their  devotion  to  the  work. 

To  the  officers  of  the  various  railroads  in  the  W^est,  to  the  citizens  of 
Colorado,  and  to  the  press  all  over  the  country,  the  survey  is  under 
many  obligations. 

HtSTOEY  OF  THE  SURVEY. 

A  brief  history  of  the  survey  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  connec- 
tion and  at  the  present  stage  of  its  progress.  In  the  spring  of  18C7, 
when  the  Territory  of  Nebraska  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State, 
Congress  passed  a  bill  setting  apart  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  legislative  expenses  of  the  Territory  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  a  geological  survey  of  the  State.  The  amount  proved  to 
be  about  $5,000,  and  the  summer  of  1867  was  occupied  in  making  an 
examination  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State.  A  preliminary  report 
was  published  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land-Office 
for  that  year.  Some  four  years  after,  a  final  report,  in  octavo,  was  printed 
by  Congress. 

In  the  spring  of  1868,  $3,000  more  was  appropriated,  and  the  survey 
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was  extended  into  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  along  the  line  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Kailroad.  A  second  annual  report  was  made  as  the  re- 
sult of  this  brief  preliminary  examination.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
spring  of  1869  that  the  survey  received  its  present  form.  At  the  close 
of  the  session  a  clause  was  added  to  the  sundry  civil  bill,  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  "  For  the  continuation  of  the  geological  survey  of  the  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  by  Prof.  F.  V.  Hay  den,  ten  thousand  dollars, 
to  be  exi>ended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.'^ 
By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  geological  reconnaissance 
was  extended  along  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Eocky  Mountain  range, 
from  Cheyenne  to  Santa  F6,  N.  Mex.,  and  in  the  winter  of  1869-'70  an 
annual  report  was  published  containing  the  preliminary  results.  In  1870 
the  appropriation  was  increased  to  $25,000,  and  the  season  was  occupied 
in  exploring  portions  of  Wyoming  Territory.  In  1871  $40,000  was  ap- 
]>ropriated  for  the  continuation  of  the  survey,  and  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  work  transferred  to  the  interesting  region 
about  the  head-waters  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri  Rivers.  To  this 
expedition  one  topographer  was  attached. 

In  1872  the  work  was  continued  in  that  region,  with  an  increased  ap- 
I)ropriation  of  $75,000,  with  two  large  parties  and  a  full  corps  of 
topographers  and  geologists.  The  result  was  a  still  more  detailed  ex- 
ploration of  previously  little-known  portions  of  Montana  and  Idaho, 
especially  about  the  sources  of  the  Yellowstone,  Missouri,  and  Snake 
Rivers.  A  preliminary  account  of  the  results  of  the  survey  was  given 
in  the  annual  report  for  1872. 

During  the  season  of  1873  the  geographical,  as  well  as  the  geological, 
corps  was  more  complete  and  better  prepared  for  its  duties  than  at  any 
previous  period.  The  Territory  of  Colorado  was  assigned  to  it  as  the 
tield  of  its  labors ;  and  the  report  of  progress,  which  contains  many  of 
the  important  results,  is  now  ready  for  i>ublication. 

THE  PUBLICATIONS   OF  THE   SURVEY. 

The  plan  of  publication  of  the  results  of  the  survey  has  been  matured 
gradually,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  meets  the  requirements  of  the  scien- 
tific men  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  people  at  large.  The  publica- 
tions are  divided  into  three  principal  classes. 

The  first  class  consists  of  the  annual  reports,  or  reports  of  progress. 
These  will  be  issued  every  year,  and  will  give  early  information  of  the 
progress  of  each  season's  labors.  They  will  contain  much  new  and  im- 
portant matter. 

The  second  class  comprises  a  series  of  '*  miscellaneous  publications'' 
OD  different  subjects  connected  with  the  West,  which  are  important  contri- 
butions, bat  are  to  some  extent  compilations,  and  usually  issued  in  smaller 
wlitions.  They  consist  of  elevations,  meteorological  observations,  ac- 
counts of  the  botany,  ornithology,  entomology,  catalogues,  &c.;  all  based 
on  the  labors  of  the  survey. 
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9.  Shoshone  Geyser  Basiu^  and  Lake. 

10.  Parts  of  Idaho  and  Wyoming  about  tlie  heads  of  the  Snake 

Eiver.    (Scale,  five  miles  to  one  inch.) 
(Prepared  by  G.  K.  Bechler.) 

11.  Parts  of  Montana  and  Wyoming  about  the  heads  of  the  Yel- 

lowstone, Gallatin,  and  Madison  Eivers.  (Scale,  four  miles 
to  one  inch.)  Drawn  by  Henry  Gannett  from  field-notes  by 
A.  Burck. 

12.  Part  of  Colorado,  based  on  the  United  States  land-survey. 

1873.    Compiled  for  field  use. 

/  No.  11,  containing  the  complete  list  of  the  Ornithology  of  the  North- 
west, is  passing  rapidly  through  the  press.  Nos.  14, 18, 19, 20,  22,  23, 
24,  25,  and  26  are  either  ready  for  the  press  or  in  an  advanced  state  of 
preparation,  and  will  be  issued  within  a  year. 

The  map  of  a  portion  of  Montana  and  Wyoming  Territories,  embrac- 
ing most  of  the  country  about  the  sources  of  the  Madison,  Gallatin,  and 
Yellowstone  Eivers,  in  contour  lines  of  LOO  feet,  and  on  a  scale  of  four 
miles  to  one  inch,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  published  yet,  only  a  few 
copies  having  been  issued.  The  data  for  this  map  were  collected  in  the 
field  by  Mr.  Adolph  Burck,  assisted  by  Mr.  Henry  Gannett.  In  the 
oflBce  it  was  completed  by  Mr.  Gannett.  The  following  explanation  in 
regard  to  the  method  and  purpose  of  the  map  will  certainly  be  suffi- 
cient for  all  fair-minded  men. 

The  topographical  work  was  carried  on  mainly  from  a  meandered 
lino,  (meandered  with  compass  and  odometer.)  Points  along  the  line 
were  located  by  angles,  using  the  meandered  line  as  a  base-line.  Much 
topography,  also,  was  done  from  mountain-peaks,  with  gradienter  and 
compass.  In  addition  to  this,  short  bases  were  measured  in  several 
'localities  with  steel-tape,  and  connected  with  the  topographical  work, 
to  serve  as  checks,  and  the  whole  was  checked  at  the  camps  by  sextant 
observations  for  latitude  and  time,  the  longitude  being  determined  by 
chronometer,  the  rate  of  which  was  repeatedly  checked. 

The  location  of  the  contours  was  controlled  by  barometric  observa- 
tions, vertical  angles  with  the  gradienter,  and  slope  angles  with  the 
clinometer.  Yi'hile  not  pretending  to  be  an  accurate  contour  map, 
which  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  make  in  a  hasty  reconnaissance, 
it  does  assume  to  express,  with  considerable  accuracy,  the  form  of  the 
country,  in  its  \  ertical  as  well  as  in  its  horizontal  features. 

The  system  of  plotting  maps  with  elevation  curves  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  practical  geological  studies  of  any  locality  or  country 
that  has  been  surveyed  in  that  way.  It  is  e\ident  that  wherever  sedi- 
mentary formations  occur  the  curve  system  greatly  facilitates  the  work 
of  the  geologist.  Geological  maps,  if  carefully  made,  will  always  rep- 
resent more  or  loss  scalloped  curved  lines,  denoting  the  boundaries  of 
the  different  geological  formations,  and  it  is  therefore  apparent  that 
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whenever  the  stratigraphical  conditions  have  been  observed,  and  are 
known,  a  map  showing  the  elevation  curves  will  enable  the  geologist  to 
recognize,  with  great  accuracy  and  certainty,  details  of  geological  distri- 
bution that  otherwise  would  require  considerable  time  and  labor  to 
work  out* 

In  working  out  sections  the  curves  are  of  importance,  giving  the 
geologist  a  means  by  which  to  give  a  correct  diagram  of  the  line  of 
country  through  which  he  has  made  his  section,  and  furthermore  fur- 
nishes him  valuable  data  facilitating  the  measurement  of  strata. 

The  map  of  the  sources  of  Snake  Kiver  and  its  tributaries,  on  a  scale 
of  five  miles  to  one  inch,  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  geogra- 
phy of  a  portion  of  our  western  country,  previously  almost  entirely 
unknown.  The  great  amount  of  faithful,  conscieutious  labor  bestowed 
uiwn  it  by  Mr.  Bechler,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  office,  is  so  evi- 
dent that  I  need  not  speak,  of  it  in  det<ail.  An  edition  of  the  drainage 
portion,  with  the  brush-work  omitted,  will  be  published  during  the  sum- 
mer, showing  the  geological  formations  with  colors,  by  Professor  Brad- 
ley. During  the  summer  of  1872  Mr.  Bechler  resurveyed  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Geyser  Basins  of  the  Firehole  River;  and  the  two  charts,  on 
a  scale  of  six  inches  to  one  mile,  have  just  been  very  beautifully  en- 
graved on  stone  by  Mr.  Bien. 

It  is  believed  that  all  unkind  criticisms  of  the  labors  of  other  scien- 
tific  men  are  out  of  place  in  an  official  report,  and  in  no  instance  will 
they  receive  the  sanction  of  the  geologist  in  charge.  Each  assistant  is 
held  responsible  for  the  correctness  of  his  statements  in  his  report,  and 
it  is  presumed  that  his  love  of  truth  is  superior  to  his  personal  feelings. 
Problems  are  arising  and  will  continue  to  arise  about  which  there  will 
be  difference  of  opinion  among  true  men  of  science.  We  shall  accept 
the  verdict  founded  on  the  evidence  as  soon  as  it  comes  fairly  befon^ 
us,  regardless  of  our  preconceived  opinions. 

In  performing  so  great  an  amount  of  field-work,  and  in  publishing  so 
freely  and  rapidly  as  we  do,  an  unkind  critic  may  find  defects  in  our 
rei)orts  which  might  not  have  existed  with  delay;  but  it  seems  not  only 
nece^ssary  but  eminently  desirable  to  bring  our  results  before  the  public 
at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.  Should  mistakes  occur,  (and  they  cannot 
reasonably  be  avoided,)  we  hope  to  correct  them  in  future  publications. 

I  regret  that  my  own  report  has  not  been  more  carefully  prepared  this 
season,  and  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  omit  several  chapters  in  which 
1  had  intended  to  discuss  some  of  the  more  important  problems  in  the 
geologj'  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

The  discussion  of  the  Lignitic  group  will  be  continued  by  Professor 
Lesqnereux.  His  views  in  regard  to  tlie  age  of  this  group  are  well 
known,  aftid  it  seems  probable  that  they  will  be  sustained  by  future  evi- 
dence. The  stratigraphical  evidence  on  this  subject,  so  far  as  Colorado 
i?>  concerned,  will  be  subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny  the  present  season. 

The  present  report  of -progress  is  submitted  with  the  belief  that  it  is 
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a  valuable  contribation  to  oar  knowledge  of  the  geography,  geology, 

aud  uataral  history  of  a  very  interestiDg  portion  of  the  pablic  domain. 

1  would  again  extend*  my  cordial  thanks  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interioi 

and  to  Hon.  B.  R.  Oowen,  Assistant  Secretary,  for  their  continned  aid 

aud  encouragement  in  advancing  the  objects  of  the  survey. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  V.  HAYDEN, 
United  States  Oeologist. 
Hon.  0.  Delano, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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GEOLOGY,  MINERALOGY,  AND  MINLNG  INDUSTRY. 


REPORT  OF  F.  V.  HAYDEN,  U.  S.  GEOLOGIST. 


en  APTEll     I. 

EEMAKKS  Oy  SURVEY — THE  GEOLOGICAL  FEATUBES  OF  THE  EAST 
SLOPE  OF  THE  COLORADO  RA^'GE  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS,  FRO:.I 
CACHE  1  LA  POUDRE  RIVER  SOUTHWARD  TO  PIKE'S  PEAK. 

In  the  third  annual  report  of  the  survey  for  1869  I  described  with 
some  care  the  geological  features  of  the  east  slope  of  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tains, from  Cheyenne  to  Santa  F6.  My  investigations  were  more  par- 
ticulairy  confinecl  to  the  sedimentary  formations  as  tliey  are  shown  by 
their  upturned  edges  along  the  immediate  eastern  base  of  the  range. 
In  this  chapter  I  can  do  but  little  more  than  confirm  the  accuracy  of 
the  statements  made  in  that  report,  and  add  a  few  new  facts,  referring 
the  reader  to  the  more  detailed  reports  of  Mr.  Marviue  and  Dr.  Peale. 

Although  the  sedimentary  rocks  along  the  flanks  of  the  mountains 
are  of  great  interest,  yet  the  general  outline  of  their  geology  is  compar- 
atively simple.  The  va«t  plains  to  the  west  of  Cheyenne  are  covered 
with  the  drab-yellow  and  light-gray  sands,  marls,  and  clays  of  the  great 
fresh-water  lake  deposit,  known  as  the  "bad  lands,"  (Mauvamcs  tcrres^) 
and  may  be  Miocene,  or  Pliocene,  or  both.  This  entire  group  of  deposits 
jnts  up  against  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  not  conforming  to  the  older 
l)f(]s.  and  in  a  horizontal  position  or  inclining  not  over  5^.  The  Union 
Paeitic  Railroad  passes  uninterruptedly  across  this  deposit  from  a  point 
east  of  Grand  Island,  on  the  Platte,  to  the  margin  of  the  fii'st  range. 
As  we  pass  southward  from  the  railroad  this  lake-deposit  soon  thins 
out  and  disappears,  and  the  full  series  of  the  older  sedimentary  rocks 
kuuwn  in  this  region  are  exposed  in  their  order  of  sequence.  The 
liesh-water  Tertiary  deposits  not  conforming  with  the  older  rocks  and 
jnttiug  up  against  the  sides  of  the  front  range  almost  to  the  summit, 
iimssarily  conceal  the  latter  over  a  very  long  distance.  For  one  hun- 
dml  miles  or  more  they  are  not  visible,  only  as  the  former  have  been 
cashed  away,  and  for  a  considerable  distance  north  of  the  Laramie  River 
tbenesh-water  deposits  conceal  all  theolder  beds,  and  rest  upon  the  grau- 
iteiJ  direct.  About  four  miles  south  of  a  locality  known  on  the  maps  as 
SiK)ttswood  Springs,  the  Lignitic  beds  begin  to  be  revealed  in  the  valleys 
ot  the  little  streams,  and  very  soon  the  fresh-water  deposits  entirely  thin 
ont.  So  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  older  sedimentary  strata 
[KTiktly  conform,  and  we  have  here  a  series  of  uplifted  ridges,  showing  all 
the  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  region  up  to  the  Lignitic  group  inclusive, 
^ith  remarkable  distinctness.  I  am  not  certain  that  we  have  well- 
Oi'tiije<l  Carboniferous  beds  south  of  the  railroad.  Along  the  lino  of  tli(» 
railroad,  between  llazard  Station  and  Granite,  the  limestones  of  Car- 
boniferous age  are  exposed  to  a  limited  extent.    So  tar  as  I  have  ob- 
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served,  rocks  of  this  age  do  not  occur  again  until  we  rea<5b  Colorado 
Springs,  south  of  the  railroad.  The  brick-red  grou])  rests  on  the  Meta- 
morphic  rocks,  and,  starting  from  the  granite  nucleus,  wo  pass  across 
the  upturned  edges  of  the  sedimentary  beds,  as  they  incline  from  the 
east  slope  of  the  mountains  at  various  angles.  We  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  calling  the  brick-red  beds  Triassic;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
proven,  and  as*  there  are  red  beds  of  similar  mineral  character  in  the 
well-marked  Carboniferous  group  below,  and  the  Jurassic  above,  I  have 
sometimes  been  disposed  to  refer  them  to  one  or  the  other,  or  to  both, 
and  regarding  the  Triassic  as  wanting.  The  thickness  of  the  red  group 
as  exposed  at  different  localities  varies  considerably,  and  it  is  oftentimes 
difficult  to  decide  whether  the  difference  is  due  to  original  deposition,  or 
whether  the  beds  have  been  crushed  together,  or  concealed  by  newer  form- 
ations. If  the  Triassic  group  is  wanting  in  this  region  I  cannot  point  out 
any  locality  where  there  is  any  marked  unconformability  between  the 
Jurassic  and  the  Carboniferous,  and  this  fact  might  be  used  to  favor 
the  belief  that  the  red  group  is  Triassic.  Above  the  red  group  is  a 
series  of  variegated  beds,  which  seem  never  to  be  absent  along  the 
margins  or  flanks  of  the  eastern  ranges  of  mountains,  from  the  north  line 
of  our  territory  to  Mexico.  Korth  of  the  railroad  the  Jurassic  marls  are 
often  filled  with  characteristic  fossils,  but  south  of  that  point  they  disap- 
pear, and  they  have  not  yielded  any  positive  paleontological  proof  of  their 
age  to  the  numerous  explorations  as  far  south  as  Santa  F^.  The  litho- 
logical  characters  of  the  group,  however,  are  well  preserved,  although 
from  the  line  of  the  railroad  far  south  to  Xew  Mexico  the  group  is  thinly 
represented.  Above  the  Jurassic  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  Creta- 
ceous series.  No.  1,  or  the  Dakota  group,  is  well  shown  and  is  always 
charactclt'istic,  though  seldom  containing  any  organic  remains,  but  the 
other  divisions,  which  are  so  well  defined  farther  north,  are  here  very 
obscure.  The  geologist  studying  these  beds  in  their  southern  extension 
first,  would  hardly  think  of  separating  them  into  the  five  well  charac- 
terized divisions  of  the  Northwest.  To  one  who  has  carefully  studied 
the  divisions  c^long  the  Misssouri  Kiver  the  Cretaceous  beds  in  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico  may  be  separated  into  the  five  groups  without  much 
difticulty .  No.  3  is  represented  by  a  thin  bed  of  impure  gray  limestone  and 
thin  calcareous  shale,  with  Ostrea  congesta  and  a  species  of  Jnoecramns. 
The  fossils  are  about  the  same  as  those  occurring  on  the  Missouri,  but 
the  rocks  have  littleof  the  chalky  texture,  as  observed  in  the  Northwest 
and  in  Kansas.  Nos.  2  and  4  are  black  shaly  clays,  and  do  not 
differ  materially  from  the  same  groups  occurring  in  other  localities  to 
the  northward.  No.  o  contains  a  great  abundance  of  well-marked  Cre- 
taceous fossils,  many  of  the  species  identical  with  those  found  on  the 
Missouri  liiver.  This  group  passes  up  into  the  Lignite  strata,  appar- 
ently without  any  marked  unconfonnability.  In  passing  upward  in 
number  5,  one  by  one  the  mollusea  of  purely  marine  character  disappear 
until  only  some  varieties  of  oysters  remain  with  the  plants  peculiar  to 
the  Liguitic  group.  I  may  say  here  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  a 
more  tlioi'ough  examination  of  the  strata  intermediate  between  those 
with  well-defined  Cretaceous  fossils  and  the  Lignitic  beds  would  show 
at  least  an  uncomformability  of  sequence.  In  the  Laramie  Plains  there 
is  a  group  holding  this  intermediate  position  of  several  hundred  feet  iu 
thickness,  which  1  have  called  beds  of  passage. 

There  is  an  interesting  fact  which  may  be  stated  just  here,  that  there 
are  no  ini])ortant  flexures  in  the  sedimentary  group,  whaiever  there  may 
have  been  in  the  Metamorphic  rocks,  but  the  ditt'erence  in  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  former  is  very  great  at  different  localities.  Sometimes  the 
uplifted  zone  is  ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  width  and  composed  of  a  great 
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number  of  ridges,  which  are  called  in  the  country  "  Hofjbacks/-  Some- 
times the  inclination  of  these  ridges  from  the  granite  nucleus  outward 
to  the  plains  is  not  more  than  from  10^  to  25^,  gradually  diminishing 
until  the  Lignitic  strata  assume  an  entirely  horizontal  i)osition,  so  far  as 
can  be  detected  by  the  eye.  Again,  the  entire  group  of  strata  will  be 
crowded  into  a  space  of  a  mile  or  less,  and  stand  at  a  nearly  or  quite  a 
vertical  t)osition,  but  in  suddenly  pa^ssing  from  a  very  highly  inclined 
}M)sitiou  to  an  ai)parently  horizontal  one  on  the  plains,  we  can  see  that 
however  much  the  Metamori)hic  rocks  which  form  the  nucleus  or  body 
of  the  great  mountain-ranges  may  have  been  folded  by  the  shrinking  of 
tlie  crust,  the  sedimentary  beds  have  been  simply  lilted  up  in  a  nearly 
or  quite  vertical  manner.  I  have  often  stated  in  previous  reports  the 
belief,  founded  on  most  satisfactory  evidence,  that  the  sedimentary 
strata  formerly  exten<led  uninterruptedly  across  the  Jirea  now  occupied 
by  the  Metamorphic  mass  of  the  mountain-ranges ;  that  on  the  east  and 
west  slopes  can  be  found  the  broken  portions  inclining  in  opiwsite  direc- 
tions, but  showing  most  clearly  that  the  intervening  portions  had  been 
worn  away  in  the  process  of  upheaval.  The  sections  across  the  range 
will  illustrate  this  statement  most  clearly.  So  far  as  can  be  seen  at  the 
present  time  the  process  of  upheaval  has  been  veiy  slow,  long  continued, 
and  uniform  in  its  action.  In  numy  instances  the  sedimentary  group 
aeems  to  have  resisted  the  central  force,  and  thus  the  strata  were  broken 
off,  and  the  edges  turned  up  very  abruptly  over  a  very  nan-ow  belt  or 
zone,  as  at  Golden  City,  and  many  other  localities  south  of  that  iK)int. 
Again,  the  uplift  seems  to  have  influenced  the  strata  for  a  long  distance 
from  the  Metamorphic  nucleus  into  the  plains,  as  at  Cache  ^  la  Poudre, 
where  the  inclination  of  the  beds  is  nowhere  very  great,  and  gradually 
diminishes  eastward  until  they  become  quite  horizontal  ten  to  twenty 
miles  from  the  axis  of  power.  In  many  instances  the  force  from  below 
S4=^ms  to  have  acted  so  nearly  vertically  that  only  the  Lignitic  and  per- 
haps a  portion  of  the  Cretaceous  strata  are  exposed  on  the  flanks  of  the 
nucleus,  and  thus  beds  are  broken  off  so  abruptly  that  the  detached  por- 
ti«)us  are  thrown  past  a  vei1i<*al  and  incline  away  from  the  mountain 
mass;  in  other  words,  the  great  Metamorphic  mass  that  forms  the  nucleus 
of  a  range  has  been  pusljed  up  so  directly  vertical  that  the  operation 
did  not  materially  <listurb  the  sedimentary  grou])  except  immediately 
arcuind  the  flanks.  This  phenomenon  is  not  uncommon  over  the  eastern 
jKirtion  of  the  iiocky  Mountain  district.  As  the  details  of  the  geology 
cjf  the  difl'erent  districts  are  more  fully  worked  out  these  points  wiil 
appear  more  clearly  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
gi'ological  structure  of  the  IJocky  ^Fountains  is  o«miparatively  simple  in 
its  general  outlines,  but  that  in  its  details  it  is  remarkably  complicated. 
In  the  third  annual  rei)ort  of  the  survi'y,  season  of  180D,  I  noted  an 
interesting  feature  in  the  structure  of  the  mountain-ranges  along  the 
eastern  flanks,  from  Cheyenne  to  Santa  Fe.  1  directed  attention  to  the 
curi(»us  anticlinal  ridges  that  seemed  to  extend  down  from  the  main 
range  and  die  out  in  the  plains.  Thus  the  great  range  or  mountain 
iiui>s  that  fronts  the  plains  from  our  north  line  to  ^lexico  is  made  up  of 
a  va>t  number  of  smaller  ranges  grouped  together  ;  and  while  the  great 
mass,  as  shown  on  our  maps,  has  an  aggregate  trend  about  northwest 
and  southeast,  the  front  range  from  Laramie  Peak  to  Santa  Fe  seems  to 
strike  about  north  and  south.  It'  we  examine  the  eastern  flanks  of  the 
^-dwi^c  we  shall  fln<l,  from  i)oint  to  point,  smaller  ranges  or  spurs  extend- 
ing down  from  the  main  mass  toward  the  plains,  with  a  trend  about 
northwest  and  southeast,  and  soon  dying  our,  leaving  between  the  end 
of  the  spur  or  minor  range  and  the  main  mass  a  broad  open  vajley,  which 
fonnn  the  sources  of  the  more  important  streams.    Most  excellent  illus- 
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tratioDS  of  this  structure  are  seen  where  the  Big  Thompson  and 
Yraiu^s  Creeks  emerge  into  the  plaius.  Great  notches  are  there  fii 
from  point  to  point  along  the  east  front  of  the  mountains,  from  ' 
some  of  the  most  important  streams,  or  their  branches,  emei^gl 
the  plains.  Cache  ^  la  Poudre,  Big  Thompson,  Saint  Yrain,  Fo|; 
Creek  at  Colorado  Springs,  and  the  Arkansas  River  near  Gallon 
are  excellent  examples.  This  feature  in  mountain  structure  is  sho 
a  still  more  emphatic  manner  farther  to  the  northward,  where  the 
group  flexes  to  the  northwest,  leaving,  however,  somewhat  sepi 
the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota,  the  Big  Horn  range,  and  the  nim 
smaller  ranges  on  the  Upper  Missouri!  Tliese  ranges,  large  and  i 
are  all  linked  together  at  some  point  more  or  less  apparent  by  a 
nals.  By  examining  a  general  map  of  the  Western  Territories  it  i 
seen  that  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota,  are  connected  with  the  front 
near  Fort  Laramie,  and  that  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  are  united  iB 
north  at  Eed  Buttes  by  a  low  anticlinal  that  crosses  the  interv 
vealing  no  rocks  older  than  the  Cretaceous.  These  lines  of  conn* 
are  best  shown  by  colors  on  a  geological  map. 

The  illustration  (section  1)  will  show  quite  clearly  the  dying  < 
the  plains  of  one  of  these  spurs  or  ridges.  It  is  also  a  fine  ex 
of  an  anticlinal.  Big  Thompson  Creek  cuts  its  channel  throng 
south  end.  The  portion  thus  separated  forms  a  conical  hill  aboi 
feet  high  above  the  south  base,  or  about  200  feet  above  the  VfiJ 
the  Big  Thompson.  The  Upper  Cretaceous  beds  pass  off  in  low  se 
cular  ridges  southeaM.  The  main  mass  of  the  hill  is  triangular  in  i 
and  is  composed  of  the  rocks,  of  various  textures,  which  make  i 
Dakota  group.  The  character  of  the  group  is  well  shown  in  this 
ity.  The  pudding-stones,  made  up  of  small  rounded  pebbles,  s 
more  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  smoothly  polishcMl, 
stones  and  quartzites  of  almost  every  texture,  with  slicken  on  a  m 
scale,  and  with  the  surface  lined  with  white  amorphous  quartz. 

The  stream,  which  separates  the  triangular  end  of  the  anticliua 
directly  through  the  ridge  at  right  angles,  and  exposes  in  the  s 
the  red  beds  very  distinctly.  The  trend  of  the  ridges  is  about  20^ 
of  north,  with  the  uplifted  ridges  on  either  side  inclining  16^ 
east  and  northeast ;  on  the  west  side  of  the  ridge,  No.  1  preset 
almost  vertical  wall  for  a  mile  or  more,  rising  trom  a  few  feet 
or  150  feet  in  height,  resembling  the  broken  wall  surrounding 
old  city.  This  will  always  be  pointed  out  to  the  traveler  as  one 
curiosities  of  the  region,  aside  from  its  geological  interest.  Just 
is  the  rather  thin  group  of  Jurassic  beds ;  in  the  aggregate  abo 
feet  in  thickness,  made  up  of  irregular  thin  layers  of  indurated 
ceous  clay  and  sandstone,  with  two  or  three  beds  of  limestone, 
trace  of  a  fossil  could  be  found,  although  a  hundred  and  fifty 
north  well-marked  Jurassic  fossils  are  abundant;  and  twenty-five 
north  they  occur  to  some  extent.  The  thinning  out  of  the  Ji 
group  in  its  southward  extension  is  well  marked,  unless  we  inclu' 
red  beds  among  rocks  of  that  age.  Below  the  well-marked  Jt 
group  the  red  sandstone  appears,  forming  several  small,  rathe 
ridges,  with  thin  beds  of  bluish-gray  limestone,  quite  impure,  bu 
for  burning  into  lime.  Here  and  there,  in  close  proximity  to  thesi 
stone  layeis,  we  have  inegular  deposits  of  gypsum.  It  is  only 
red  group  that  these  gypsum-deposits  are  sufiicientlj-  develops 
economical  use.  Gypsum  in  some  form  occurs  in  all  the  form 
above  the  Carboniferous;  but  in  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary: 
tions  it  is  found  mostly  in  the  form  of  selenite.  The  origin  of  th 
sum  is  so  well  known  that  I  will  not  refer  to  it  in  this  place.    It  u 
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Rtated,  however,  that  the  absence  or  presence  of  large  deposits  of  gyp- 
sum seems  in  no  way  to  affect  the  beds  of  limestone,  althoagh  the  gyi>- 
sum  occurs  in  greater  or  less  quantities  all  along  the  eastern  sides  of 
the  mountains  wherever  the  group  of  red  beds  is  exposed.  There  is  a 
very  plain  thinning  out  of  the  calcareous  rocks  as  we  proceed  south- 
ward. North  of  the  railroad  the  Carboniferous  limestones  are  quite 
thick  in  some  places ;  near  Fort  Fetterman  they  reach  a  thickness  of 
1,000  to  1,500  feet,  while  south  of  tbe  railroad  the  aggregate  of  the 
limestone  layers  would  not  amount  to  more  than  25  to  50  feet.  The 
beds  or  deposits  of  gypsum  are  much  more  extensive  to  the  northward, 
.around  the  Black  Hills,  reaching  a  thickness  of  40  to  CO  feet,  amor- 
phous, and  of  a  snowy  whiteness. 

The  central  portion  of  this  anticlinal  is  a  rather  low  grassy  valley, 
with  one  or  two  low  ridges  rising  2  to  4  feet  above  the  suri'ace,  the 
brick-red  edges  of  the  softer  intervening  strata  outcropping  here  and 
there  where  the  rock  is  rounded.    The  intervening  valleys  between  the 
ridges  are  of  various  widths,  depending  upon  the  thickness  of  the  indu- 
rated calcareous  sandstones.    From  their  irregularity  in  weathering 
there  must  be  a  very  great  variability  in  the  texture  of  these  brick-red 
sandstones  from  point  to  point  at  not  very  great  intervals.    This  differ- 
ence is  shown  all  along  the  base  of  the  mountains.    Sometimes  the 
ridges  are  very  high  and  the  upturned  portions  form  a  belt  of  consider- 
able width,  composed  of  quite  compact  sandstones  aqd  quartzites ;  then, 
within  the  space  of  a  few  miles,  the  greater  portion  of  the  group  will 
appear  to  be  made  up  of  indurated  sands,  which  yield  readily  to  atmos- 
pheric agents.    The  irregularity  in  the  wearing  down  of  these  ridges  is 
undoubtedly  due  in  part  to  other  causes,  which  will  be  discussed  in  an- 
other portion  of  this  report.    In  the  valley  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
anticlinal  are  several  limekilns,  and  the  limestone  is  taken  from  a  bed 
2  feet  in  thickness,  rising  above  the  surface  a  few  feet  and  standing 
nearly  vertical.    On  either  side  of  the  limestone  the  arenaceous  lime- 
stone and  sandsfbne  are  very  cellular,  looking  much  like  a  spring  de- 
posit of  tufa.    It  is  certainly  very  gypsiferous  all  the  way  through. 
There  are  two  or  three  of  these  thin  beds  of  limCvStone  about  the  middle 
of  the  red  group,  but  no  fossils  have  ever  been  detected  in  them.    This 
anticlinal  vallej',  although  vso  short,  is  very  beautiful.    At  its  upper  end 
it  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  tapering  to  a  point  on  the  southside  of  the 
Big  Thompson,  so  that  it  is  about  three  miles  in  length.    The  west  por- 
tion of  this  anticlinal  forms  also  the  east  side  of  the  beautiful  synclinal 
valley,  through  a  portion  of  which  the  stream   flows.     The  eroding 
agents   have    smoothed   out  this   concave   synclinal  valley,  which   is 
almost  entirely  grassed  over,  so  that  no  formations  can  be  seen  newer 
than    No.   1.     The  quartzite   wall   on    the  east  side,  which   stands 
80^    at    least,    must    have    been    broken    off,    so    that    the    under- 
ground portions  ciuinot  be  very  deep,  but  pass  beneath  the  valley  and 
rise  up  on  the  opposite  vside,  inclining  at  a  very  moderate  angle.    This 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  ridges  produces  a  very  curious  drainage 
for  the  Big  Thompson  and  its  branches.    On  the  south  side  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Big  Thompson  the  long,  low,  Cretaceous  ridges  can  be  seen 
from  a  high  point  extending  across  the  suiface  to  the  north,  but  stop- 
ping abruptly  at  the  creek,  while  the  synclinal  interval  giadually  closes 
up  to  the  northwest,  in  the  valley  of  the  East  Fork.    South  of  the 
main  stream,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  synclinal  valley,  the  No.  1 
ridge  is  very  prominent,  and  runs  up  to  Big  Thompson  close  above 
the  Bed  Stone  Creek,  as  seen  on  the  maps.    Between  the  end  of  the 
anticlinal  south  of  Big  Thompson,  and  the  same  ridge  as  it  rises  on 
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the  south  side  of  the  same  stream,  the  distance  across  the  synclmat 
valley  is  about  three  miles.  As  we  pass  up  the  axis  of  this  triangular 
anticlinal  we  find  within  it  an  open  triangle;  or,  in  other  words,  high 
ridges  of  sandstone  incline  east,  w^st,  and  south  from  the  nucleus  of 
mica  schists.  The  sandstones  forming  the  ridges  of  this  inner  triangle 
are  much  more  compact  in  texture,  varying  from  a  sandstone  to  quartz- 
ite  and  pudding-stone.  The  pebbly  portions  are  scattered  irregularly 
through  the  mass,  showing  everywhere  that  the  sediments  were  depos- 
ited in  shallow  and  disturbed  waters.  Indeed,  it  is  seldom  that  the 
red  gi-oups  give  any  evidence  of  long  periods  of  quiet  deiwsition. 

Passing  over  the  ridges  of  sandstone,  which  riseabove  the  anticlinal 
valley  about  -00  feet,  we  ascend  a  ridge  of  black  mica-schist,  which,  on 
account  of  its  peculiar  texture,  I  have  called  "bird's-eye  schist."  The 
surface  of  these  slate-like  shales  is  covered  with  circular  pits,  while  the 
mass  of  the  rock  has  a  wavy  texture,  the  whole  reminding  one  at  once* 
of  a  kind  of  timber  common  in  our  Northern  States,  known  as  "bird's- 
eye  maple."  The  south  end  of  the  schist-ridge  rises  1,100  feet  above 
the  valley  of  the  Big  Thompson ,  at  the  old  stage-road.  The  second  ridge, 
still  farther  north,  is  1,450  feet,  while  the  highest  part  of  the  spur  is 
over  2,000  feet.  The  highest  point  is  not  over  8,000  feet  above  sea- 
level.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  this  ridge  or  tangential  spur,  a» 
it  might  be  called,  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  Bocky  Mountain  struc- 
ture ;  that  the  internal  forces  should  strike  off  at  a  tangent,  as  it  were, 
elevate  a  branch  ridge  from  the  main  chain,  and  so  suddenly,  and 
in  many  cases  abruptly,  die  out  in  the  plain,  is  difficult  to  compre- 
hend. We  shall  endeavor  to  present  the  facts  from  time  to  time  with 
as  much  detail  as  possible,  leaving  the  primary  causes  to  become  more 
clearly  known  as  we  can  accumulate  illustrations.  The  synclinal  on 
the  southwest  side  of  the  spur  continues  up  until  the  spur  joins  on  to  the 
main  nucleus  of  granite.  The  ridges  forming  the  east  side  of  the  anti- 
clinal extend  continuously  along  the  east  base  of  the  mountains  to  Cache 
a  la  Poudre,  while  the  west  side  is  cut  off  by  the  ^hist-ridge.  The 
synclinal  is  closed  up  in  a  sort  ot  pocket  or  cnl  de  saCj  forming  the  drainage 
of  the  North  Fork  or  Bed  Stone  Creek.  The  red  beds  lie  close  up  against 
the  granites,  while  the  branches  of  the  Little  Fork  have  cut  their  way 
through  the  ridges,  as  shown  in  the  small  chart.  The  schists  in  the 
spur  extend  down  as  a  sort  of  tongue  between  the  uplifted  ridges  of 
sedimentary  rocks  on  either  side.  The  schists  all  incline  west  or  south 
of  west  60°  to  80^.  The  strike  of  the  schist-ridge  or  spur  is  about 
northwest  and  southeast  The  "hogback"  ridges  on  the  east  side,  ex- 
tending along  the  base  of  the  mountains  to  Cache  a  la  Poudre,  are  quite 
regular,  and  incline  20^  to  25°.  There  is  usually  an  interval  or  valley 
between  the  schists  and  the  first  ridge,  as  shown  on  the  surface,  though 
beneath  the  valley  the  red  sands  and  sandstones  jut  up  against  the  up- 
turned edges  of  the  schists.  About  five  miles  to  the  northward,  on  the  east 
flank  of  the  mountains,  a  group  of  massive  red  feldspathic  granites  rise  up 
beneath  the  schists,  and  the  surface  has  the  appearance  of  a  gi  eat  morai- 
nal  deposit,  so  rounded  are  the  detached  masses  of  granite.  These  worn 
blocks  were  scattered  over  the  sedimentary  as  well  as  the  Metamorphic 
rocks  and  show  marked  signs  of  former  glacial  action.  Such  examples 
may  be  found  everywhere  along  the  mountain  sides.  The  subject,  how- 
ever, may  be  more  fully  discussed  in  another  place.  At  this  point  rem- 
nants of  the  lower  sandstones  lie  high  up  on  the  granites,  inclining  (]()o 
to  80O  southwest,  while  the  upper  sandstones  dip  nearly  20^  east.  The 
sandstones,  as  they  lie  in  contact  with  the  granites,  filling  up  the  irreg- 
ularities of  the  surface,  are  composed  of  a  loose  aggi^egate  of  quartz^ 
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pebbles,  and  other  Metamorphic  rocks,  with  a  coarse  quartzitic  sand 
as  a  cement.    There  were  many  deep  depressions,  which  are  filled  up 
in  a  remarkable  manner.    These  tou|^aes  or  ridges  of  granite  extend 
down  from  the  main  range  in  many  places,  but   seldom  so  far  as  to 
break  the  regularity  of  the  upheaved  sedimentary  ridges.    Between  Big 
Thompson  and  Cache  A  la  Poudre  there  are  quite  wide  grassy  intervals 
between  the  ridges,  which  produce  excellent  grazing  for  cattle.    These 
ridges  ai-e  well  defined ;  there  are  usually  about  two  principal  ones  of 
the  red  group,  and  one  very  high  and  prominent  ridge,  composed  of  No. 
1,  underlaid  probably  with  the  Jurassic  group.     The  Dakota  group 
ridge  is  immensely  developed  all  the  way  to  Cache  ^  la  Poudre.    On 
the  inside  of  the  ridge  vast  blocks  of  quartzite  and  pudding-stone,  20 
feet  cube,  have  fallen  down  into  the  valley  or  lie  thickly  scattered  on 
the  sides  of  the  ridge.    At  Spring  Canon,  nine   miles  north  of  Big 
Thompson  Stiition,  there  is  a  splendid  section  of  the  entire  sedimentary 
group.    The  little  streams  seem  to  have  cut  their  channels  direct  from 
the   mountainsides  through  the  series  of  ridges  at  right  angles.    The 
Dakota  group  is  at  least  250  feet  thick,  and  is  composed  of  beds  of  fine- 
grained sandstone  or  quartzites,  which  are  much  used  for  building  pur- 
poses.    So  much  has  already  been  written  in  regard  to  the  Cretaceous 
group,  as  shown  south  of  the  railroad,  that  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
add  anything  new  in  this  chapter.    The  very  minute  and  accurate  sec- 
tions of  Mr.  Marviue  will  make  the  succession  of  the  beds,  as  well  as 
the  relative  thickness  from  point  to  point,  perfectly  clear.    Between 
Cache  a  la  Poudre  and  Big  Thompson,  the  ridge  composed  of  No.  1, 
or  the  Dakota  group,  is  most  conspicuous,  forming  a  peculiarly  sym- 
metrical roof.    This  ridge  is  higher  and  more  uniform  than  any  of  the 
others  on  either  side  of  it,  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  the  texture 
of  the  rocks  of  the  Dakota  group  is  so  much  more  compact  and  resists 
the  wear  of  the  atmosphere  more  efl'ectually.    The  slope  of  the  roof  is 
about  20^,  and  although  much  of  the  suriaco  is  bare,  the  upper  ])ortion  is 
covered  with  scattering  cedars  of  a  stunted  growth.    At  irregular  but 
short  intervals  inverted  conical  notches  occur,  produced  by  the  little 
(Streams,  which  have  worn  their  way,  to  a  greater  or  less  depth,  directly 
through  the  ridge.    The  more  important  streams  have  cut  deep  channels 
from  the  mountains  through  into  the  open  ])lains,  but  in  the  intervals  are 
numerous  depressions,  like  those  shown  in  the  illustrations,  that  iudicaU^ 
the  erosion  of  temporary  streams,  thus  giving  a  wavy  outline  to  the 
outcnipping  edge  of  the  ridge.    We  may  sa^'  here  in  this  connection 
that  the  Dakota  group  is  one  of  the  most  widely-distributed  forma- 
tions in  the  West.    To  attempt  to  describe  the  variations  in  structure 
from  point  to  point  would  be  an  almost  endless  task,  and  yet,  when  care- 
fully studied  in  one  locality  by  the  geologist  he  never  fails  to  detect  its 
presence  at  other  points  where  it  exists,  if  exposed.    All  over  the  great 
middle  belt  of  the  West,  so  far  as  I  have  observed  it,  between  the  paral- 
els  47^  and  34^  and  the  meridians  DT^  and  IIP,  it  maintains  enough 
of  its  peculiar  lithological  character  to  be  readily  detected,  and  thus, 
although  in  most  instances  destitute  of,  or  containing  very  imperfect 
organic  remains,  it  forms  a  permanent  basemeut-tioor  for  the  great  Cre- 
taceous formation  of  the  West,  as  well  as  a  most  important  datum  line 
for  determining  the  age  of  the  rocks  above  and  below.    The  numerous 
species  of  plants,  with  a  few  invertebrate  fossils,  which  have  been  found 
on  the  Missouri  Biver  and  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  have  (ixexl  the  age 
of  the  group,  so  that  we  believe  it  passes  beneath  all  the  more  modern 
bi'ds  from  their  points  of  appearance  at  the  East  to  their  exposure  along 
the  flanks  of  the  mountains.    The  eastern  portions  of  this  group  arc 
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composed  of  a  considerable  thickuess  of  dark  iron-rust  sandstone,  in 
which  the  plants  are  found  for  the  most  part.  In  the  West  this  sand- 
stone is  not  found  in  so  marked  a  degree.  Volume  7  of  the  quarto 
series,  by  Professor  Lesquereux,  contains  30  plates  entirely  devoted  to 
the  plants  of  this  group.  The  physical  history  of  this  group  would  be  one  of 
great  interest  if  we  had  all  the  details,  forming,  as  it  does,  the  line  of 
separation  between  two  of  the  most  important  of  the  Mesozoic  ages. 
Indeed  I  have  sometimes  regarded  it  as  a  sort  of  transition  group  be- 
tween the  true  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  series.  The  exact  line  of  separa- 
tion between  the  Cretaceous  and  Jurassic  1  have  never  seen,  unless  it  b© 
the  lowest  layer  of  sandstone.  The  beds  of  sandstones,  quartzites, 
&c.,  form  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  group,  but  the  beds  are 
usually  separated  by  perhaps  layers  of  indurated  clay  or  shale,  which 
are  of  variable  thickness.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  Dakota  group 
passes  gradually  into  the  Jurassic  through  softer  strata,  for  the  sand- 
st-ones  are  indurated  with  lower  arenaceous  clays.  I  hold  the  position 
that  the  sequence  of  all  formations  is  to  be  sought  for  in  all  places; 
that  while  breaks  not  unfrequently  occur,  the  normal  condition  is  the 
entire  absence  of  any  line  of  demarkation,  so  that  with  the  closest 
scrutiny  the  geologist  cannot  tell  where  one  formation  ends  and  another 
begins.  Variability  in  texture  and  composition  is  regarded  as  indicative 
of  transition  from  one  age  to  another,  and  this  peculiarity  is  so  persistent 
in  the  Dakota  group  wherever  it  is  known  that  I  have  been  disposed 
to  regard  it  as  a  transition  series,  although  theorganic  remainsdo  not  fix  it 
positively  at  the  base  of  the  Cretaceous.  It  is  even  possible  that  an  uncou- 
formability  of  sequence  will  yet  be  found.  All  through  the  group  the 
layers  give  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  shallowness  of  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  during  the  deposition  of  the  sediments.  It  seems  somewhat  sin- 
gular that  so  widely-distributed  sea-deposited  rocks  should  exhibit  such 
uniform  proof  of  shallow-water  deposition.  The  rocks  are  usually  in 
rather  thin  layers,  with  very  irregular  laminsB  of  deposition ;  the  sedi- 
ments vary  from  a  fine  to  a  coarse  sand  or  gravel,  also  from  a  fine 
pudding-stone,  made  up  of  an  aggregate  of  smoothly-worn  pebbles  from 
the  size  of  a  pea  to  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  sometimes  so  closely 
cemented  together  that  the  fracture  of  the  mass  is  liable  to  pass 
through  the  pebble.  In  somewhat  rare  instances  this  pudding-stone 
becomes  a  coarse  conglomerate.  The  average  thickness  may  be  stated 
at  200  feet,  but  vibrates  between  100  and  250  feet.  Between  the  sand- 
stones are  perhaps  partings  of  indurated  arenaceous  clay,  and  about 
the  middle  of  the  group  is  a  seam  of  impure  Lignitic  clay,  which  has 
often  been  prospected  for  coal.  Along  the  Missouri  Eiver,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  in  Southern  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  this 
last  is  2  to  4  feet  in  thickness,  and  has  been  wrought  to  some  extent 
for  fuel,  but  with  poor  success.  Along  the  margins  of  the  mountain- 
ranges  there  is  no  certainty  of  its  appearance  at  all ;  still  it  crops 
out  from  point  to  point  from  the  north  line  to  Mexico.  The  entire 
group  of  sandstones  show  that  shallow  water  and  land  were  near, 
or  at  least  areas  where  vegetation  could  grow,  for  all  through  the  rock 
are  fragments  of  leaves,  stems  or  sticks,  and  sometimes  coal.  Many  ot 
the  beds  are  sort  of  mud-sandstones,  of  a  drab-brown,  from  the  ubun- 
dance  of  indistinct  fragments  of  vegetable  matter.  Sometimes,  in  the 
more  compact  homogeneous  layers,  w^ell-defined  leaves  are  found,  usually 
of  a  deciduous  type.  Leaves  were  found  in  these  rocks,  near  Denver, 
along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  to  Ogden,  and  in  the  Elk 
Mountains.  The  sandstones  pass  up  into  brown  arenaceous  clays,  with 
rather  thin  layers  of  mud-sandstones,  full  of  mud-markings,  which  re- 
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Bemble  casts  of  sea-weeds  with  fragments  of  vegetable  matter.  Then 
comes  black  sbaly  indurated  clay,  wbicb  indicates  quiet  deposition  in 
moderately  deep  waters,  at  least.  This  is  what  we  have  usually  denom- 
inated No.  2,  or  the  Fort  Benton  group,  and  sometimes  attains  a  thick- 
ness of  200  to  600  feet,  quit^  homogeneous  in  character.  There  is  now 
and  then  a  calcareous  layer  which  is  charged  with  fossils,  as  Inocera- 
mu8^  Osirea  congesta^  and  other  well-marked  Cretaceous  forms.  Above 
the  Dakota  group  the  Cretaceous  rocks  have  very  little  influence  on  the 
scenery  further  than  that  the  dark  saline  clays  of  No.  2  and  No.  4  give 
the  appearance  of  an  arid  sterility  to  the  surface.  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  5 
are  usually  so  soft  and  yield  so  readily  to  the  atmospheric  agents  that, 
where  the  mountain-streams  emerge  from  the  Dakota  group,  they  flow 
out  into  the  plains.  In  some  instances  they  have  escaped  erosion  and 
occur  in  a  series  of  low  ridges  which  pass  off  eastward  into  the  plains 
like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  This  is  well  shown  north  of  Cache  k  la 
Poudre,  where  the  Lignitic  group  is  involved  in  the  uplift  and  the  belt 
of  uplifted  ridges  is  several  miles  in  width,  but  inclining  at  very  small 
angles.  No.  3  Cretaceous  is  not  well  defined,  yet  it  has  a  representation 
in  the  yellow  and  gray  limestones  and  shales  or  slates.  The  chalky 
limestones  are  often  full  of  the  characteristic  fossils  of  No.  3.  Along 
the  base  of  the  mountains  in  Colorado,  No.  3  forms  rather  low,  rounded 
ridges,  grass-covered,  and  not  easily  studied  except  where  the  mountain- 
streams  have  cut  deep  channels  directly  through  them.  We  can  thus 
trace  the  continuity  complete,  so  that  we  find  the  passage  from  No.  2  to 
No.  3,  and  from  No.  3  to  No.  4,  then  to  No.  5,  as  gradual  as  if  they 
were  all  united  in  one  group  without  any  possible  line  of  separation. 
No.  3  varies  from  50  to  100  feet  in  thickness,  so  far  as  can  be  seen, 
yet  the  difference  in  thickness  at  different  i)oints  may  depend  somewhat 
on  the  clearness  or  obscurity  of  the  exposure. 

That  all  these  groups  vary  in  thickness  at  different  localities  wouhl 
l>e  expected,  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  from  any  exposures  along 
the  flanks  of  the  mountains  these  variations  can  be  determined  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  Nos.  2  and  4,  made  up  as  they  are  of  indurated 
shaly  clays,  yield  more  readily  to  the  eroding  agents,  and  No.  3  rises 
up  between  them  in  a  low  rounded  ridge  from  a  few  feet  to  50  or  100 
feet  in  height.  No.  2  usually  underlies  the  concave  parallel  valley 
or  interval  between  the  high  sharp  ridge  composed  of  No.  1  and  the  low 
eroded  ridge  of  No.  3.  No.  4  forms  the  more  slightly  concave  de- 
pression between  Nos.  3  and  5.  This  series  of  parallel  valleys  between 
the  ridges,  with  a  general  trend  north  and  south,  is  a  feature  peculiar 
to  the  flanks  of  the  mountain-ranges,  and  is  best  shown,  on  account  of 
the  vast  continuous  exient,  on  the  eastern  side.  The  intervals  are 
usually  softer  materials,  and  have  been  worn  out  more  or  less  smoothly 
by  the  elements  and  then  grassed  over,  so  that  some  of  the  finest  tarniing 
and  grazing  lands  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  districts  are  found  here. 
These  valleys  are  so  inclosed  that  they  are  protected  from  the  winds 
and  storms,  and  in  consequence  old  settlers  are  working  their  way 
up  from  the  plains  to  the  immediate  base  of  the  mountains  in  consider- 
able numbers.  As  a  range  for  stock  these  valleys  are  admirable.  The 
pictorial  sections  will  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  these  parallel  valleys. 
The  mountain-streams  cut  through  them  at  right  angles.  I  have  already, 
in  the  annual  report  for  1870,  called  attention  to  the  wide  parallel  val- 
leys north  of  the  railroad  between  the  older  rocks  and  the  modern 
Tertiary  or  lake-beds. 

In  general  appearance  No.  4  resembles  No.  2,  yet  the  latter  is  more  plastic 
and  of  a  darker  color  than  the  former.    No.  4  is  an  indurated  clay,  some- 
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times  becomiug  a  sort  of  slaty  shale.  South  of  the  railroad  it  contains 
very  few  fossils.  It  is  not  a  thick  bed,  rarely  exceeding  100  feet,  and 
gradually  passes  up  into  the  yellow  arenaceous  clays  of  No.  5.  No.  4 
usually  underlies  one  of  the  parallel  valleys,  and  can  only  be  studied  to 
advantage  when  a  stream  flowing  down  from  the  mountains  into  the 
plains  cuts  a  channel  through  it.  In  these  localities  the  gradual  litho- 
logical  changes  may  be  observed.  A  low  ridge  is  formed  by  the  beds  of 
transition  between  Nos.  4  and  5,  which  is  sometimes  so  regular  and  con- 
tinuous that  it  looks  like  the  ruins  of  an  old  wall.  The  shale  gradually 
becomes  dull  brown,  indurated  clays  alternating  with  thin  layers  of  mud- 
sandstone,  and  finally  rising  up  to  rather  thick  sandstones  of  various 
degrees  of  brown  and  rusty-yellow  color.  In  some  localities  the  fossils 
are  quite  abundant,  as  in  the  valley  of  Cache  ^  la  Poudre,  near  Greeley, 
and  in  the  valley  of  Big  Thompson,  west  of  the  Denver  Pacific  Eail road. 
Here  are  found  rounded  concretionary  masses,  like  huge  cannon-balls,, 
resembling  those  of  the  same  formation  on  the  Cannon-ball  Biver^ 
which  empties  into  the  Missouri  River  from  the  East,  far  up  in  Dakota 
Territory.  These  singular  concretions  contain  quantities  of  well-marked 
Cretaceous  fossils.  Ammonites,  BaciditeSy  Inx)ceramus,  &c.,  &c.  This 
group  of  calcareous  sandstones,  which  reaches  a  thickness  of  100  to  200 
feet  in  this  region,  I  have  regarded  as  the  upper  portion  of  the  true 
Cretaceous  groups.  These  pass  gradually  up  into  the  Lignitic  formation, 
about  the  age  of  which  there  is  some  discussion  among  paleontologists. 
North  of  Saint  Vrain's  Fork,  the  Lignitic  group,  as  well  as  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  Cretaceous,  is  seldom  lifted  up  at  a  high  angle,  usually  3^  ta 
15^,  the  angle  of  inclination  becoming  less  and  less  as  the  ridges  die  out 
eastward  in  the  plains.  The  lower  portion  of  the  Lignitic  group  shows 
the  influence  of  the  forces  that  elevated  the  mountains,  but  soon  they 
become  nearly  or  quite  horizontal,  and  far  east  of  the  Cache  k  la  Poudre 
pass  under  the  White  Kiver  deposits.  The  latter  thin  out  in  their  south- 
ern extension,  so  that  they  are  not  unfrequently  worn  down  to  the  un- 
derlying Lignitic  beds.  About  twenty  miles  south  of  Cheyenne  there  is 
a  bed  of  coal  5  to  C  feet  in  thickness,  and  above  it  is  a  bed  of  oyster- 
shells  4  feet  in  thickness.  Many  of  them  are  quit<3  perfect,  but  they  are 
mostly  fragmentary  and  worn,  as  if  they  had  drifted  into  this  locality. 
In  the  lower  portion  of  the  Lignitic  group  it  is  very  common  to  meet  with 
seams  or  beds  of  Ostrea,  of  various  species.  This  species  resembles 
very  closely  a  form  holding  about  the  same  position  on  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri, in  the  valley  of  Grand  River,  known  as  Ostrea  subtrigonalis.  In 
both  localities  it  occurs  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  Lignitic  group,  and 
in  the  ascent  gives  place  to  purely  fresh- water  types.  At  the  Mar- 
shall coal-mines,  south  of  Boulder  City,  I  have, collected  small  forms  of 
Ostrea,  in  strata  above  the  most  important  beds  of  coal,  and  also  along  the 
Un  on  Pacific  Railroad,  at  Point  of  Rocks,  Black  Buttes,  and  other  sta- 
tions, where  the  coal-beds  are  very  numerous  and  their  order  of  succes- 
sion well  shown.  The  various  forms  of  the  genus  Ostrea  are  abundant,, 
passing  up  through  several  hundred  feet  of  the  coal  group. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  age  of  these  beds 
in  this  connection.^  In  a  previous  report  I  stated  that  the  relations  of 
the  well-defined  Cretaceous  group  with  the  Lignitic  forms  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  in  Western  geology,  and  that  no  effort  would 
be  spared  to  accumulate  all  the  evidence  bearing  on  the  question  possi- 
ble. I  believe  that  the  area  for  the  solution  of  the  question  lies  in  the 
Laramie  plains,  and  westward  toward  Salt  Lake.  There  in  the  aggre- 
gate are  10,000  to  12,000  feet  of  Cretaceous  and  Lignitic  strata.  Contigu- 
ous districts  may  aid  in  throwing  light  on  the  subject,  but  with  all  that 
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has  already  beeu  done  tbis  reprion  presents  one  of  tlie  most  attractive 
fields  of  geological  research  on  tliis  continent.  The  relations  of  the 
fre*h-water  lake-deposits  with  the  Lignitic  is  another  inteiesting  sub- 
ject for  investigation,  and  will  probably  be  settled  in  connection  with 
the  former.  So  far  as  we  have  the  more  important  problem  considered 
we  find  the  evidence  from  the  vegetable  remains  wholly  in  favor  of  the 
Tertiary  age  of  the  coal  group.  The  Vertebiiite  remains,  according  to 
ProfesRorCope, place  them  with  theCretaceousgroup,  while theproof  from 
invertebrate  fossils  is  not  strong  in  any  direction,  although,  perhaps,  lean- 
ing toward  the  Tertiary.  We  must  admit,  however,  that  the  lower  coal- 
he<ls  are  of  Cretaceous  age  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes.  For  instance, 
the  Coalville  and  Bear  Kiver  beds  are  most  probably  Cretaceous,  inas- 
much as  many  undoubted  Cretaceous  types  are  found  in  strata  above 
the  coal.  I  admitted  this  evidence  as  far  back  as  1809  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  I  am  more  convinced  that 
farther  soath,  in  !New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Utah,  there  are  coal-beds  of 
undoubted  Cretaceous  age.  The  main  question,  then,  is  this :  Are  the 
vertebrate  paleontoloffUtSj  Cope  and  Marshy  just\fml  in  regarding  the  entire 
Lignitic  group  as  Cretaceous  from  the  emdence  furnished  by  the  vertebrate  re- 
mains f  During  the  progress  of  the  survey  this  subject  will  bo  discussed 
from  time  to  time  with  all  the  light  that  can  be  gathered  from  every 
quarter.  We  have  in  the  preceding  pages  endeavored  to  describe  some- 
what in  detail  the  sedimentary  rocks  as  exposed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Big 
Thomi)8on  Creek,  and  either  north  or  south  of  this  point  they  do  not 
differ  materially  in  their  general  character.  W"e  may  now  move 
rapidly  southward  along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  noting  here 
and  there  some  peculiar  features  of  interest  which  may  have  escaped 
attention  in  former  explorations.  About  five  miles  south  of  the 
Big  Thompson  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  some  depth,  apparently 
in  search  of  coal.  It  is  just  over  the  quartzite  Ko.  1,  and  shows 
very  clearly  the  relations  of  No.  2  to  Ko.  1.  The  shales  incline 
about  15-.  In  some  thin  mud-limestones  Ostrca  and  Inoceramus 
were  observed  in  great  numbers,  mostly  in  fragments.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  silicilied  wood  was  found  here  also.  There  is  here  an  im- 
lK»i  tant  ridge  which  seems  to  be  made  up  of  a  fragment  of  No.  1  or  a 
stratum  of  No.  2 — most  ])robably  the  latter.  It  is  composed  of  a  gray  mud- 
sandstone  about  L")  or  20  feet  thick,  and  in  many  places  filled  with  veg- 
etable impressions  which  must  have  been  originally  lorined  by  sea-weeds. 
They  are  not  distnict  enough  to  determine,  but  have  the  forms  of  black 
irregular  stems,  and  from  tlie  mass  of  these  markings  the  sea-weeds  must 
have  grown  here  with  great  luxuriance.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  se- 
ries of  the  border  layers,  as  alternate  beds  of  mud-sandstone  or  quartz- 
ites,  with  shales  or  clays,  to  occur  in  many  of  the  beds.  These  layers 
disappear  again  in  shales.  About  two  miles  north  of  the  Little  Thomp- 
son we  find  the  quartzites  standing  nearly  vertical  in  a  sort  of  frag- 
mentary wall.  This  was  accounted  for  by  another  of  these  spurs  from 
which  the  greater  portion  of  the  Civtaceous  beds  had  been  worn  away, 
leaving  a  sort  of  semi-(iuaquaversal,  (section  2,)  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4:  in- 
clining from  a  convex  or  dome-shaped  ridge  or  puff  (?)  of  No.  1.  This 
is  certainly  a  very  interesting  example  of  the  connection  of  the  quartz- 
ites of  No.  1  in  what  might  bo  called  an  anticlinal.  The  trend  of  this 
puff'  ((/)  is  about  3tP  west  of  north.  On  the  west  side  of  the  i>utt'  there  is 
an  interval  of  half  a  mile,  a  synqlinal  valley  extending  down  from  the  base 
of  the  mountains,  underlaid"  with  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  which  originally  ex- 
tendetl  over  the  puff.  About  two  miles  south  of  Little  Thompson 
there  is  another  of  these  convex  ridges  (d)  which  shows  the  en  echelon 
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tendency  of  the  mountnin-ranges.  It  extends  out  tangentially  several 
miles  from  the  base  of  the  main  range  into  the  plains  between  Little 
Thompson  and  the  north  branch  of  Saint  Vrain's  Creek.  Just  as  the 
Saint  Vrain  emerges  from  the  Hogbacks  in  the  plains,  the  valley  ex- 
pands to  a  width  of  at  least  five  miles,  (c,)  so  that  there  is  only  this 
main  ridge  or  spur  between  the  drainage  of  the  Little  Thompson  and 
Saint  Vrain's  Creek.  This  ridge  is  also  partially  domed  over,  although 
a  portion  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  beds  incline  away  from  the  ridge  on  all 
sides.  On  the  east  side  an  oval  mass  has  been  removed  through  the  quartz- 
i  tes  of  No.  1  and  the  Jurassic  group,  just  exposing  the  red  beds  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  depression.  The  quartzites  stand  up  nearly  vertical  on  the 
east  side,  forming  a  semicircular  wall,  while  on  the  west  side  the  summit 
rises  830  feet  above  the  valley  of  Saint  Vrain,  with  a  dip  of  only  20^  or 
30O.  The  layers  of  rocks  are  quite  massive,  4  to  C  feet  thick,  composed  of  a 
beautiful  pudding-stone,  the  pebbles  rounded  and  as  smooth  as  glass. 
There  is  here  at  least  10  or  15  feet  of  solid  pudding-stone,  and  the  i>eb- 
bles  all  through  it  have  the  same  elegant  smoothness  and  are  sometimes 
an  inch  or  two  in  diameter,  but  usually  smaller.  The  depression  as  well 
as  the  sides  of  the  ridge  are  covered  with  huge  cubical  masses  that  have 
fallen  down.  The  last  two  smaller  spurs  do  not  appear  to  have  inter- 
rupted to  any  extent  the  trend  of  the  ridges.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
Little  Thompson  and  inside  of  the  uplifted  ridges  the  short  rounded 
schist-spur  is  distinctly  seen  trending  northwest  and  southeast,  which  has 
produced  the  puff.  The  oval  opening  (d)  in  the  puff  is  about  half  a  mile 
wide  and  a  mile  long,  produced  by  erosion.  To  one  traveling  between 
the  Hogback  ridges  and  the  granites  these  tangential  movements  of  the 
internal  forces  do  not  seem  to  have  disturbed  the  symmetry  of  the  prin- 
cipal series  of  ridges.  The  Little  Thompson  in  passing  through  the 
main  ridges  cuts  them  at  right  angles,  and  on  the  north  side  a  fine,  reg- 
ular vertical  section  is  shown,  with  the  beds  all  in  their  normal  position, 
while  on  the  south  side  the  same  beds  incline  toward  the  north  from 
the  ridge  or  puff  that  extends  down  into  the  plains,  (well  shown  in  sec- 
tions 2  and  3.)  The  Little  Thompson,  after  emerging  from  the  sand- 
stone ridges,  cuts  a  deep  channel  through  the  calcareous  shales  of  No.  3. 
The  bed  is  here  200  to  300  feet  in  thickness.  These  unusual  develop- 
ments of  a  group  show  the  diflSculty  of  obtaining  the  exact  thickness 
of  these  uplifted  erroups  of  strata  at  different  points  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy.  We  may  call  this  spur  an  oblong  quaquaversal,  for  the  beds 
incline  at  greater  or  less  angles  from  both  sides,  and  come  around  the  end, 
forming  quite  distinct  semicircles.  Nos.  1, 2,  and  3  form  distinct  ridges 
from  the  end  of  the  spur,  and  the  plains  below  show  clearly  that  they 
are  underlaid  by  the  softer  materials  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  spur  there  is  a  triangular-shaped  valley,  through  which 
the  north  branch  of  the  Saint  Vrain  flows  from  the  base  of  the  mountains. 
The  upi)er  part  of  this  triangle  is  a  synclinal,  as  Is  so  well  shown  in  the 
illustration.  South  of  Saint  Vrain's  Creek  the  ridges  begin  to  close  up 
rapidly,  so  that  at  Boulder  Creek  they  form  a  narrow  belt.  Two  or 
three  fragmentary  ridges  of  Lignitic  sandstone  rise  above  the  surface  20 
or  30  feet,  not  over  three  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
strike  would  carry  them  close  up  against  the  very  base  near  Boulder 
Creek.  The  coal- strata  continue  to  approach  nearer  and  nearer,  until 
between  Boulder  and  Clear  Creeks  they  form  a  portion  of  the  foot-hills. 
The  teixaces  along  the  base  of  the  mountain  are  very  remarkable,  and 
will  be  noticed  more  full^'  in  another  place.  As  they  are  composed  of 
6ui)erlicial  deposits  the  ridges  pass  under  them  at  times,  and  are  hidden 
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from  view.  We  will  allude  to  these  terraces  again,  under  the  head  of 
glacial  effects,  which  are  very  conspicuous  everywhere,  and  nowhere 
more  so  than  in  the  valley  of  the  Boulder. 

Near  Boulder  City  the  ridges  hug  the  base  of  the  mountain  closely, 
while  between  North  and  South  Boulders  they  are  worn  away,  mostly 
exposing  the  granites.  The  terraces,  as  well  as  the  lower  valleys,  are 
Uterally  paved  with  water- worn  bowlders  of  all  sizes.  The  origin  of  the 
agencies  which  have  produced  these  effects  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  as  we  recede  from  the  mountain  the  bowlders  diminish  in 
size  as  well  as  quantity,  until  far  down  in  the  plains  they  almost 
entirely  disappear.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  superficial  deposits 
are  of  remoter  origin  than  the  immediate  mountain -side.  At  Valmout, 
in  the  Boulder  Valley,  about  five  miles  below  Boulder  City,  there  is  a 
singular  dike  of  augitic  dolerite,  which  rises  up  nearly  through  the  hor- 
izontal Lignitic  strata  like  a  wall.  Its  strike  is  about  south  67^  west.  It 
runs  directly  up  the  valley  and  parallel  with  it  at  right  angles  to  the 
mountain-ranges,  and  evidently  had  a  much  greater  extent  than  at 
present.  It  has  been  uncovered  for  the  most  part,  and  perhaps  entirely, 
by  the  wearing  out  of  the  valley  of  the  Boulder.  Originally  the  igneous 
material  must  have  been  forced  up  vertically,  filling  the  fissure  like  a 
mold ;  and  while  the  soft  yielding  sandstones  and  clays  that  surrounded 
it  were  easily  swept  away  by  the  eroding  agencies,  this  dike,  by  the 
frreat  hardness  of  the  rock,  has  resisted  so  that  it  remains  like  ver- 
tical walls.  The  highest  portion  is  just  at  Valmont,  and  is  300  feet  above 
the  base,  w^hile  at  either  end  in  a  line  with  the  main  mass  is  a  raised 
ridge  covered  with  the  fragments  of  dolerite.  At  the  top  it  is  30  feet 
wide,  but  expands  to  50  feet  or  more  at  the  base,  while  farther  down, 
where  the  dike  is  much  broken,  it  appears  to  be  150  feet.  It  undoubtedly 
varies  in  width  from  50  to  150  feet.  The  south  side  of  the  dike  is  washed 
by  the  Boulder,  and  is  nearly  vertical  and  loose,  while  the  north  side  is 
covered  with  the  broken  fragments  and  the  sedimentary  beds  jut  up 
against  it  without  any  evidence  of  much  disturbance.  From  the  sum- 
mit of  the  highest  point  the  view  up  and  down  the  valley  is  very  fine, 
and  nowhere  in  Colorado  can  be  gathered  within  a  single  scope  of  the 
vision  so  abundant  and  so  great  a  variety  of  the  resources  of  Colorado. 
The  railroads  are  in  operation  here,  and  the  broad  valley  from  the 
mountains  down  for  thirty  miles  or  more  is  covered  with  fields  of  grain 
and  other  products  of  the  farm.  On  the  south  side  in  the  high 
hills  numerous  openings  for  coal  may  be  seen,  and  between  Boulder 
Valley  and  Clear  Creek  the  bulk  of  the  coal  of  Colorado  exists.  The 
valley  near  the  base  of  the  mountains  is  full  fifteen  miles  in  width, 
but  graduaily  narrows  as  the  long  benches  that  extend  down  on  either 
side  approach  each  other,  and  the  little  branches  all  unite  in  one  stream. 
So  far  as  we  can  determine  from  the  surface,  the  dike  extends  about 
tour  miles  in  a  direct  line,  and  from  the  west  end  to  the  east  end  the 
strike  is  about  north  30^  east.  The  Lignitic  beds  incline  down  the 
stream,  or  about  west  1°  to  3°.  About  half  a  mile  north  of  the  dike,  on 
the  north  branch  of  the  Big  Boulder,  there  is  a  fine  exposure  of  the 
yellow-gray  sandstone,  apparently  horizontal.  Indeed,  wherever  any 
of  the  underlying  Sedimentary  rocks  are  exposed,  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  disturbed  by  the  forcing  up  of  the  igneous  matter,  and  we  may 
therefore  conclude  that  it  merely  filled  an  original  fissure  as  a  mold. 

I  will  now  i)ass  hastily  over  the  remaining  portion  of  the  country  to 
Colorado  Springs,  presuming  that  the  reader  will  find  a  general  view  of 
this  region,  with  a  pretty  clear  exposition  of  the  great  features  of  the 
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geological  structure,  in  my  report  for  1869,  but  calling  attention  to  the 
more  detailed  work  of  Mr.  Marvine  and  Doctor  Peale.  I  may  say  here 
that  soon  after  leaving  the  base  of  the  mountains  we  have  what  are 
usually  called  the  plains,  and  the  slope  is  generally  to  the  eastward,  becom- 
ing less  and  less  to  the  Mississippi  River.  Ten  miles  from  the  foot-hills 
the  general  elevation  is  from  5,000  to  6,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  surface 
is  rolling,  and  in  traveling  from  north  to  south  we  gradually  rise  to  the 
8ummit  of  one  water-divide  and  descend  into  the  valley  of  some  stream 
which  flows  from  the  mountains.  These  streams  are  usually,  on  an 
iiverage,  about  ten  miles  apart,  and  irom  one  margin  of  descent  to  the 
opposite  side  it  is  from  five  to  eight  miles.  The«e  valleys  have  been 
worn  out  slowly  by  causes  which  will  be  noted  in  another  x>ortion  of  this 
chapter.  In  a  former  part  of  this  chapter  I  described  in  detail  the  series 
of  sedimentiiry  beds  from  the  granite  nucleus  of  the  mountains  eastward 
into  the  plains.  From  Cache  k  la  Poudre  far  southward  to  the  Arkansas 
the  plains  are  underlaid  by  some  portion  of  the  Lignitic  group.  The  su- 
perficial deposits  are  so  extensive  and  the  exposures  of  the  underlying 
beds  so  rare  that  it  will  always  be  difficult  to  work  out  the  succession  of 
the  beds  in  detail.  It  is  most  probable  that  Denver  is  underlaid  by  the 
lower  portions  of  the  group,  and  that  the  divide  far  southward  l>etween 
the  waters  of  the  Platte  and  Arkansas  is  composed  of  upper  beds  of  this 
group.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  the  entire  group,  as  seen  in  Colo- 
rado, cannot  be  less  than  from  3,000  to  5,000  feet.  On  a  geological  map 
attached  to  my  final  report  of  Nebraska  I  represented  the  fresh-water 
lake  deposits  as  overlapping  the  Lignitic  and  extending  far  southward 
toward  the  Arkansas.  It  is  probable  that  some  portion  of  that  area  is 
occupied  by  the  Lignitic  group  alone.  That  the  Lake  or  White  River 
group  covered  a  larger  area  southward  along  the  base  of  the  mountains 
is  most  probable,  but  that  has  been  worn  away  so  that  the  present  area 
occupied  by  them  would  extend  around  to  the  southeast,  mu(5h  as  shown 
on  the  map.  I  am  not  positively  certain  that  they  extend  south  of  the 
line  of  theKansasPaciticRailroad.  We  know, however,  that  they  cover  a 
large  area  south  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  East  of  Denver  the  Lig- 
nitic beds  must  extend  two  hundred  miles  without  interruption.  It  is 
possible,  also,  that  somewhere  in  this  great  area  basins  occupied  by  more 
modern  Tertiary  deposits  may  yet  be  found.  It  is  probable  that  the  Car- 
boniferous group  does  not  occur  continuously,  as  colored  on  the  map, 
from  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  to  Colorado  Springs.  Near 
the  sources  of  Fountain  Creek  both  the  Carboniferous  and  Silurian 
beds  appear,  and  then  southward,  interrupted  here  and  there,  the  former 
group  occurs  along  the  flanks  of  the  mountains.  The  more  carefully- 
prepared  maps,  which  will  be  made  hereafter  by  the  survey,  will  correct 
all  local  details,  though  in  a  general  way  this  map  was  very  correct. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  belt  of  uplifted  sedimentary 
ridges  became  narrower  at  the  Big  Boulder.  Between  the  Big  Boulder 
and  Clear  Creek  all  the  strata  were  lifted  up  at  a  high  angle.  Even 
the  Lignitic  strata  are  close  to  the  granites,  and  stand  at  high  angles, 
varying  from  40°  to  70°.  South  of  Clear  Creek  the  belt  is  not  wide,  but 
it  expands  somewhat  wider  now  and  then,  but  south  of  Platte  Caiiou 
hugs  the  mountains  even  more  closely,  the  inner  or  lower  strata  lying 
high  on  the  sides  of  the  foot-hills.  Nowhere  along  this  belt,  from  Big 
Boulder  to  Plum  Creek,  do  we  see  any  ti-aces  of  undoubted  Carbonif- 
erous beds.  The  lowest  strata  exposed  next  to  the  granites  vary  some- 
what in  color  and  textnre;  the  prevailing  color  is  brick-red,  or  reddish 
brown ;  but  in  some  places  the  lower  beds  are  composed  of  a  rather 
coarse  conglomerate  cemented  quite  closely  together.     In  the  vicinity 
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'Boar  Creek  and  its  branches  these  lower  eoDglomeratebeds  fit  into 
irregularities  of  the  surface  of  the  IMetamorphic  rocks  iu  a  marked 
iner.  Little  streams  flowing  from  the  mountain-sides  have  cut  excel- 
it  cross-sections,  showing  the  original  deposition  of  the  Triassic  (!) 
idstones  in  deep  depressions  of  the  granite  nucleus.  We  may  say  here 
It  the  coarseness  of  the  sediments  of  the  lower  beds  of  the  Red  group 
[not  the  only  evidence  of  the  distnrbed  condition  of  the  waters  that 
»ted  them ;  all  through  the  group  are  quite  remarkable  illustrations 
[irregular  and  obliquelamination.  These  examples  are  shown  onagrand 
le  immediately  after  the  Saint  Vrain  emerges  from  the  granites.  There 
|i  considerable  valley  between  the  coarse,  reddish,  feldspathic  granites 
the  first  principal  ridge  of  sandstone  which  has  been  worn  out  by  the 
)r,  bntremnantBof  the  conglomerate  have  beenleft,  fillingup the  irreg- 
grauitic  surface.  The  Saint  Vrain  here  runs  southward  parallel  with 
ridges  for  about  three  miles,  and  then  turns  to  the  east  and  cuts 
ragh  the  ridges  at  right  angles,  and  flows  into  the  plains  past  Long- 
it.  Just  south  of  the  point  where  the  creek  cuts  through  the  belt 
rfiandstones,  the  parallel  valley  closes  up  and  the  ridges  lie  close  up 
the  sides  of  the  mountain.  Here  the  group  of  sandstones  which  we 
usually  classed  as  Triassic  exhibits  a  great  variety  of  structure, 
conglomerates  rest  on  the  coarse  feld8i)athic  granites,  and  the 
it  edges  of  the  sandstones  rise  like  a  wall  on  the  east  side  of  the 
?k.  There  are  alteiiiate  beds  of  sandstone  of  various  degrees  of 
mess  as  well  as  hardness  to  resist  the  atmosphere,  and  softer  layers 
sandy  clay.  The  beds  of  sandstone  thicken  or  thin  out  at  remarka- 
1^  short  distances.  At  one  locality  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek,  the 
iOBt  important  bed  of  sandstone  expands  within  a  distance  of  200 
hrds  from  50  to  250  feet  in  thickness,  and  affords  some  of  the  most 
itaiarkable  examples  of  oblique  lamination,  the  lamina  inclining  10^  to 
7*^.  Uere  we  have  quite  a  broad  interval  for  several  miles  or  more  be- 
ireen  the  granite  foot-hills  and  the  uplifted  sedimentary  ridges,  pro- 
heed  by  the  excavation  for  the  drainage  of  the  Saint  Vrain.  Soon  the 
idges  lie  close  on  the  sides  of  the  granite,  and  continue  more  or  less 
tosely  to  Clear  Creek.  South  of  Clear  Creek  narrow  intervals  occur 
gam  to  a  jioiut  about  five  miles  south  of  the  canon  of  the  South  IMatte. 
BSt  south  of  the  Big  Boulder  the  red  sandstones  seem  to  have  been 
l^rtially  changed  by  heat,  and  the  ridges  rise  in  lofty  walls  l,.50O  to 
000  feet  above  the  plain,  presenting  a  front  which  has  no  parallel  in 
ly  other  locality  along  the  eastern  flanks  of  the  mountains,  from  the 
irthern  boundary  to  New  Mexico. 

About  five  miles  south  of  the  South  Platte  Canon  we  come  to  the 
vide  between  the  drainage  of  the  main  Platte  and  Plum  Creek,  where 
e  sedimentary  rocks  jut  up  against  the  sides  of  the  mountain  so  that 
e  slope  is  continuous  from  the  tops  of  the  granite  foot-hills  down  into 
e  valley.  This  divide  is  quite  narrow,  and  southward  we  soon  descend 
to  an  interval  again  between  the  granite  foothillsaud  the  sedimentary 
gion.  Between  the  Platte  Canon  and  this  divide  there  seems  to  have 
•en  an  unusual  hardening  of  the  Ked  group,  and  the  action  of  the  eroding 
:encies  must  have  been  peculiar,  for  the  sandstones  present  a  more 
cturesque  api)earance  than  at  any  other  locality,  not  excepting  the 
jarden  of  the  Gods''  at  Colorado  Springs.  Tlie  main  ridges  seem  to 
ive  split  up  into  a  multitude  of  irregular  ones,  and  the  fragments  now 
md  up  inclining  eastward  30^  to  50^  in  the  shape  of  leaning  columns 
id  spires,  the  ragged  upper  edges  presenting  almost  every  variety  of 
rm  whi<?h  the  meteoric  forces  could  produce.  These  fragmentary 
rms  rise  out  of  the  grass  and  bushes  which  giow  abundant  all  around 
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their  base,  and  one  can  wind  about  among  tbein  like  meandering  the 
streets  of  some  old  ruined  city.  The  view  from  either  end,  that  is  from 
the  north  end  southward,  or  the  south  end  northward,  is  very  fine,  but 
presenting  a  confusion  of  unique  forms,  the  varieties  of  color,  red,  mot- 
tled, &c.,  adding  much  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scene.  The  roof- 
like sides  of  many  of  these  broken  ridges  are  peculiarly  marked  by  the 
vertical  furrows  down  which  the  rains  of  heaven  have  fallen  for  ages. 
The  opportunity  for  the  study  of  forms  presented  here  would  rouse  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  artist  to  any  extent.  It  was  difficult  to  estimate  the 
thickness  of  the  Red  group,  but  it  appeared  to  be  at  least  1,500  or  2,000 
feet.  The  ridges  of  No.  1  Cretaceous  outside  formed  a  continuous  wall 
about  30O  dip.  The  Jurassic  as  well  as  Cretaceous  beds  are  well  shown. 
From  the  divide  between  the  South  Platte  and  the  Arkansas  there 
is  a  marked  change  in  the  character  of  the  sediments  composing  the 
rocks  above  those,  usually  understood  as  Cretaceous.  This  divide  rises 
from  1,000  to  1,500  feet  above  the  valley  of  the  Platte,  near  Denver, 
and  also  about  the  same  elevation  as  at  the  north  end  of  the  valley 
of  the  Arkansas,  near  Pueblo  at  the  south.  The  strata  are  very 
nearly  or  quite  horizontal,  except  near  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
where  they  have,  in  many  instances,  been  slightly  disturbed.  The  full 
series  of  beds  from  the  Red  Triassic  to  the  summit  of  No.  5,  inclusive, 
are  quite  well  shown  to  be  the  main  water-divide  near  the  source 
of  Monument  Creek,  though  obscured  here  and  there  by  a  modern  de- 
posit of  what  seems  to  have  been  swept  from  the  mountains,  and  must 
be  of  the  Post.-Pliocene  age.  This  latter  deposit  is  made  up  of  the  de- 
composed feldsx>athic  granites  and  schists  of  which  the  immediate  foot- 
hills of  the  mountains  are  composed.  The  red  beds  also  have  contrib- 
uted their  portions  to  this  modern  deposit.  From  the  source  of  Plum 
Creek  to  the  Arkansas  it  seems  to  have  filled  up  the  irregularities  of  the 
surface  more  or  less,  and  it  is  only  when  it  has  been  swept  away  that 
the  outcropping  edges  of  the  ridges  are  exposed.  There  is  a  certain  de- 
gree of  obscurity  about  the  geology  of  this  district.  The  modern  ap- 
pearance of  the  group  of  coarse  sandstones  and  conglomerates  above  the 
true  Cretaceous  beds  and  their  position  with  reference  to  the  granites 
induced  the  belief  that  they  belonged  to  the  Miocene  period,  and  in  my 
third  annual  report  of  1869  I  gave  them  the  name  of  the  "  Monument 
Creek  group.''  For  a  distance  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  they  ap- 
pear to  jut  up  against  the  base  of  the  mountains  with  an  inclination  of 
not  more  than  15^  at  the  highest,  and  usually  not  more  than  3°  to  5°  j 
and  there  is  also  an  apparent  unconformability  with  the  older  formations. 
For  example,  the  red  sandstones  at  the  north  end  lie  on  the  sides  of  the 
granite  foot-hjlls  at  an  angle  of  70^  to  80o,and  suddenly  disappear  under 
the  nearly  horizontal  beds  of  coarse  quartzosesandstone.  It  is  out  of 
these  sandstones  that  meteoric  agencies  have  carved  the  remarkable 
forms  which  have  given  names  to  the  little  streams  and  other  localities 
in  this  region.  There  is  one  locality  in  the  valley  of  Monument  Creek 
called  Monument  Park,  from  the  great  number  of  columns  which  are, 
standing  thickly  over  the  surface,  each  one  surmounted  with  a  cap  of 
harder  material.  The  shaft  of  the  column  is  usually  thick  at  the  base, 
rising  up  10  to  20  feet,  tapering  to  the  (^ap,  composed  of  a  coarse  ag- 
gregate of  quartz-grains,  small  pebbles,  all  water- worn,  very  loosely  held 
together  with  rather  coarse  sand  cement.  The  cap  is  a  deep  rust  color, 
composed  of  sand  cemented  with  oxide  of  iron,  and  by  its  greater 
hardness  has  resisted  more  eflectually  the  eroding  agencies.  I  cannot 
believe  that  all  the  effects  which  we  now  see  were  accomplished  by  the 
ordinary  atmospheric  inlluences  at  present  in  operation  in  this  region, 
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although  the  air,  rain,  and  snow  may  have  done  much  to  give  the 
moDumeuts  their  present  forms.  The  greater  portion  of  the  erosion 
mast  date  back  into  the  past,  at  least  to  the  Post-Pliocene  period.  It  is 
very  probable  that  water  had  nmch  to  do  with  the  formation  of  these 
monowents  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  far  greater  supply  here  than 
there  is  at  this  period.  The  (»utire  suiface  of  the  country  must  have 
been  on  a  level  with  these  caps  at  least,  and  probably  much  higher. 
The  ca[)S  themselves  are  nothing  more  than  concretions  mostly  rounded 
and  flattened,  while  intervening  materials  have  been  slowly  worn  out 
and  carried  awav.    There  is  another  form  of  erosion  which  is  character- 
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istic  of  this  formation,  and  that  is  the  mesas,  or  table-buttos,  which  are 
scattered  thickly  over  a  broad  belt  east  of  the  Denver  and  liio  Grande 
Eailroad.  Most  of  these  mesjis  are  capped  with  a  puqilish  por[)hyritic 
basalt  which  originally  flowed  over  the  surface,  doubtless  covering  a 
broad  area.  These  buttes,  with  their  flat  summits,  were  also  carved 
out  of  the  horizontal  strata,  and  vary  in  height  from  100  to  150  feet. 
The  rocks  composing  the  **  mesas"  are  mostly  of  a  finer  material ;  and 
above  the  coarse  sandstones  of  the  monuments  some  of  these  mesas 
are  nearly  round,  others  square,  others  oblong.  On  the  east  side  of 
Monument  Creek  and  near  the  divide  they  assume  curious  castellated 
forms,  so  that  they  look  in  the  di8tan<!e  like  the  ruins  of  old  castles. 
These  may  be  seen  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  distant  plains  as  far 
sooth  as  Colorado  Springs.  There  is  a  large  area  in  the  plains  east  of  the 
Denver  and  Kio  Grande  Kailroad  line,  from  Denver  to  the  Arkansas  River, 
which  is  not  well  known  to  the  geologist  as  yet.  The  pine-covered  ridge 
from  which  so  many  streams  rise  flowing  northward  into  the  South  Platte 
aDd  south  into  the  Arkansas,  forming  what  is  located  on  the  maps  as 
the  Bijou  Basin,  must  be  underlaid  by  rocks  which  I  regard  as  belong- 
in;:  to  the  Monument  Creek  gioup ;  whether  this  group  as  shown  here 
is  only  a  portion  of  the  great  Lignitic  group  or  not,  the  few  observa- 
tions we  have  made  do  not  determine.  Tlie  plants  found  in  a  number  of 
Iwalities  in  Monument  Creek  Valley  and  near  Colorado  Springs  indi- 
cate that  it  is  a  part  of  that  group— perhaps  the  upper  portion.  This 
group  contains  beds  and  seams  of  imi)ure  coal,  with  deciduous  leaves, 
K)me  of  which  are  identical  with  species  occurring  in  the  Liguitic  strata 
from  New  Mexico  to  the  Upper  Missouri.  Indee<l,  the  general  aspect  of 
the  rocks  in  this  region  is  much  like  the  Lignitic  group  on  the  Yellow- 
stone and  Missouri  Kivers  near  their  junction  and  in  the  vicinity.  The 
Monument  Creek  group  has  not  yet  yielded  many  fossils,  and  these  are 
not  usually  w<^ll  preserved.  The  rocks  are  extremely  soft,  usually  dis- 
integrating eaf>ily,  and  too  coarse  in  texture  to  preserve  i)lants  well.  Not 
an  invertebrate  fossil  has  been  found  as  yet,  though  it  is  supposed  that 
some  very  interesting  vertebrate  remains  came  irom  it.  More  careful 
explorations  will  undoubtedly  rc^veal  the  existence  of  fossil  evidence. 
Plants  are  abundant  in  several  localities,  and  other  forms  will  most  prob- 
ably be  found  farther  east,  toward  the  interior  of  the  basin. 

Unles^s  these  deposits  are  of  modern  Tertiary  age  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  their  position  in  relation  to  the  nietamori)hic  foot-hills,  as 
well  as  the  older  sedimentary  beds.  A  great  portion  of  the  Lignitic 
ptmp  has  been  lifted  up  at  a  moderately  high  angle,  as  is  shown  ou 
either  si<le  of  the  divide,  but  for  about  ten  to  twenty  miles  a  group  of 
beds  of  ver5'  coarse  texture,  an  aggregate  of  crystals  of  quartz  and  feld- 
si>ar,  jut  up  against  the  sides  of  the  mountain  at  an  angle  of  nearly  15^, 
but  usually  not  more  than  8^  or  10^.  The  beds  which  lap  immediately 
«»n  the  metamoiphic  rocks  have  the  appearance  of  coarse  feldsi)ar 
granites,  and  as  we  recede  eastward  from  the  base  of  the  mountains 
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the  sediments  become  finer  and  finer,  until  the  whole  group  contains  a 
very  small  portion  of  tbe  coarse  aggregate.  It  would  appear  that  the 
sediments  of  these  beds  were  derived  from  the  mass  of  metamorphic 
rocks  in  the  vicinity  after  they  had  risen  to  or  near  their  present  eleva- 
tion. 

The  variety  of  coloring  is  not  so  well  shown  in  the  Monument  Creek 
group  as  in  the  Triassic  sandstones  of  Pleasant  Park.  The  metallic 
oxides  have  given  a  good  share  of  beauty  to  the  former,  enhancing  the 
attractions  of  these  singular  freaks  of  nature.  Pleasant  Park  is  located 
among  the  nplilted  ridges  of  the  Triassic,  Jurassic,  and  Cretaceous 
groups,  and  the  peculiar  forms  that  are  worn  out  of  the  variegated  sand- 
stones arc  not  even  as  wonderful  as  the  variety  of  rich,  beautiful  shades  of 
coloring.  Far  north  of  this  point,  and  south,  in  the  Garden  of  the  Gods, 
and  many  other  localities,  the  red  sandstones  are  displayed  on  a  grand 
scale,  but  nowhere  else  are  the  rich  colors,  consisting  of  ail  shades  of  red, 
pink,  yellow,  gray,  and  white  so  well  shown.  The  tints  were  unusually 
vivid,  and  contrasted  so  as  to  produce  fine  effects.  This  whole  region 
would  be  a  paradise  for  an  artist.  The  unique  forms  which  have  been 
carved  by  the  elements  out  of  the  sandstones  are  most  conspicuous. 
Near  Koontz  ranch  is  a  group  of  weathered  masses  of  sandstone  that 
look  like  hay-stacks.  These  rocks  are  stratified,  with  the  layers  in- 
clining from  the  mountains  to  the  east  10^. 

The  next  point  of  interest  is  the  district  around  the  east  base  of  Pike's 
Peak,  in  the  valley  of  the  Fountain  Creek.  This  little  stream  rises  up 
in  the  mountain-range  of  which  Pike's  Peak  forms  a  part,  flows  south- 
east, cutting  through  the  upheaved  Sedimentary  ridges,  after  emerg- 
ing from  the  mountains,  nearly  at  right  angles.  The  ridges  on  the 
north  side  of  the  creek  trend  a  little  east  of  south,  but  immediately 
on  the  south  side  flex  toward  the  mountains  at  a  sharp  angle, 
trending  west  of  south  and  very  soon  apparently  striking  the  granite 
mountain-sides  and  are  thus  cut  short  off.  The  entire  group  thus  forms 
an  obtuse  angle,  and  Fountain  Creek  has  carved  out  its  channel  pretty 
directly  through  the  angle.  The  channel  therefore  affords  a  most  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  formations  in  their  consecutive 
relations.  But  the  question  arises,  hmv  is  it  that  they  are  developed  to 
such  an  enormous  thickness  so  suddenly  1  Has  there  been  an  increascMl 
deposition  of  sediments  at  this  particular  locality  If  I  have  already 
alluded  to  the  absence  of  all  rocks  below  the  supposed  Triassic  or  red 
beds  along  the  flanks  of  the  mountains  from  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad 
to  Colorado  Springs.  We  may,  then,  ask  why  it  is  that  there  should  be 
exposed  here  so  suddenly,  not  only  an  unusual  development  of  the  Tri- 
assic or  red  group,  but  below  it  1,000  to  1,500  feet  of  reddish  and  gray 
sandstone-quartzites  with  intercalated  beds  of  clay  of  varied  thickness, 
probably  Carboniferous,  Jiud  below  this  a  group  of  limestones  moi-e  or 
less  impure  resting  unconformably  on  the  jNIetamorphic  rocks  contain- 
ing well-defined  Silurian  fossils.  There  cannot  be  less  than  4,000  feet 
of  sedimentary  beds  below  the  Cretaceous  No.  1  exposed  in  the  valley 
of  Fountain  Creek,  while  for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
north  of  this  point  the  aggregate  thickness  of  the  Triassic  and  Jurassic 
groups  is  probably  not  over  1,500  feet  at  any  locality.  The  little  streams 
that  flow  down  from  the  mountainsides  have  cut  deep  canons  through  the 
Silurian  beds  as  they  lie  high  upon  the  granite  foot-hills,  and  deep  into  the 
granites  aKso;  so  that  the  opportunity  for  special  studies  is  as  complete 
ascould  be  desired.  Mostexcellent sections  can  beobtaiued  in  Williams's 
Canon,  Chiann  Canon,  and  in  a  dozen  gorges  extending  along  the  mount- 
ains for  about  five  miles.    3Iy  time  was  so  limited  that,  even  witli 
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tbe  facilities  afforded  by  tbese  natural  sections,  only  a  partial  examina- 
tion was  made.  There  is  an  area  here  of  about  ten  or  fifteen  miles  square 
that  must  ever  remain  an  interesting  field  for  the  practical  geologist 
and  deserving  of  a  special  exploration.  One  may  follow  Williams's 
Canon  up  two  or  three  miles  above  the  springs  through  a  narrow  gorge  with 
walls  rising  300  to  500  feet  on  either  side.  At  the  entrance  to  the  canon  the 
red  beds  rest  on  a  yellow-gray  limestone  which  passes  down  into  an 
arenaceous  limestone  with  a  reddish  tinge  containing  well  marked  Silu- 
rian fossils.  The  iuclination  of  all  the  beds  is  about  35^,  and  the  mass 
iiius  high  up  on  the  mountain  sides,  resting  uuconformably  on  the 
coarse  feldspathic  granites,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  lowest 
beds  of  sedimentary  rocks  are  rather  coarse  sandstones,  and  conglomer- 
ate made  up  of  water- worn  quartz-pebbles,  with  very  irregular  laminae 
of  deposition,  the  whole  reminding  one  of  the  Potsdam  group.  About 
two  miles  up  the  canon  the  Silurian  beds,  inclining  southeast  S^  to  10°, 
rests  on  the  feldspathic  granites,  which  are  most  distinctly  stratified, 
the  stnita  inclining  about  north  3o^.  The  sedimentary  beds  fill  up  in  a 
remarkable  manner  the  inequalities  of  the  original  surface  of  the  meta- 
moii>hic  rocks.  The  Silurian  group  was  noticed  by  me  in  18(>9,  and  a  col- 
lection of  fossils  was  made,  but  the  fossils  were  not  identified  by  Mr. 
Meek  until  it  was  too  late  to  use  them  in  my  third  annual  report.  In 
the  fourth  annual  report,  1870,  on  page  295,  several  species  of  Silurian 
fossils  are  mentioned  by  him  belonging  to  the  collections  from  this 
locality.  One  of  the  species,  according  to  Mr.  Meek,  is  a  well-known 
form  in  the  Calciferous  group  of  New  York,  Ophileiu  complanata. 

There  is  considerable  variety  in  the  aggregate  of  beds  here,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  Silurian,  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  Potsdam 
group  is  quite  well  represented,  and  that  it  is  possible  that  some  of 
Uie  higher  divisions  occur.    These  rocks  rexjuire  a  still  more  careful 
study,  yet  it  is  an  interesting  fact  to  know  of  their  existence  in  this 
locality.    In  the  lower  sandstones  I  found  a  species  of  Lingula^  the  pres- 
ent season,  probably  a  Potsdam  forn).     I  have  never  known  of  any  Car- 
boniferous fossils  being  found  here,  but  1  am  confident  that  there  are  1  ,(M)0 
to  1,500  feet  of  these  beds  between  the  Silurian  group  and  the  true  red 
beds  or  Triassic.     They  are  composed  mostly  of  sandstones,  quartzites 
with  parting?;  of  clay  variegated.    About  four  miles  to  the  north  the 
Silurian  limestones  form  high  ridges  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  for 
a  short  distance,  then  disapi)ear  entirely.    There  seemed  to  be  an  ap- 
parent unconformability  here.     I  studied  the  structure  of  the  upturned 
edges  from  every  point  of  view,  and  I  could  not  decide  on  a  real  non- 
conformity.   Thei-e  were  localities  where  the  Silurian  group  is  entirely 
8eparate<l  from  the  red  beds,  and  inclining  at  difi'erent  angles,  but  at 
the  u[)per  end  of  the  ''Little  Garden  of  the  Gods"  the  order  of  sequence 
apiieared  to  be  unbroken.    We  may  now  ask   how  2,500  to  3,000  feet 
of  rocks  dis<i})pear  so  quickly  and  mysteriously,  as  we  go  north   of 
Fountain  Creek.     The  red  sandstones  that  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
reganling  as  Triassic  rest  upon  the  granites  as  if  they  had  been  deposited 
there  by  water  originally,  but  partook  of  the  elevation  of  the  mountain- 
range.     We  may  suppose  that  the  Silurian  beds  once  covered  this  entire 
region,  and  that  over  large  areas  they  were  worn  away  i)rior  to  the 
deposition  of  the  overlying  beds,  and  that  the  portions  we  see  at  this 
locality  ai^e  remnants  that  escaped  the  great  erosions,  or  we  may  suppose 
that  they  were  not  deposited.    1  believe  the  former  is  the  true  inter- 
pretation, that  the  Silurian  rocks  once  covered  the  entire  country  and 
may  still  exist  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  under  the  vast  thickness  of 
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more  modern  beds  which  underlie  the  plains  from  the  east  base  of  the 
mountains  to  the  Missouri  Eiver. 

The  plateaus  between  Monument  Creek  and  the  upheaved  ridges  are 
formed  to  a  great  extent  of  a  thick  deposit  of  materials  of  quite  modern 
origin.  There  are  ashen-brown  and  gray  clays  covered  with  a  consid- 
erable thickness  of  a  sort  of  unstratified  drift  material,  composed  mostly 
of  the  debris  of  the  Metamorphic  rocks,  the  red  feldspathic  predomi- 
nating. This  curious  deposit  fills  up  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  in 
many  places  produced  by  the  disturbance  of  the  older  sedimentary  beds. 
Between  the  railroad-depot  at  Colorado  Springs  and  the  *'  Little  Gar- 
den of  the  Gods,"  the  road  i)asses  over  a  beautiful  plateau,  from  which 
the  view  of  the  countiy  in  all  directions  is  exceedingly  fine.  This  pla- 
teau is  underlaid  by  the  modern  deposit,  and  here  it  must  reach  a 
thickness  of  200  to  400  feet  at  least,  and  possibly  more.  The  origin  and 
time  of  this  deposit  is  somewhat  obscure  as  yet,  bnt  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  clear  up  its  history  in  another  place.  It  is  undoubtedly  Post- 
Pliocene,  and  belongs  to  some  ])ortion  of  the  Post-Glacial  era  of  this 
region.  The  dei)osit  may  be  seen  with  a  greater  or  less  thickness  all 
along  the  eastern  flanks  of  the  mountains,  and  is  composed  of  the  ma- 
terials worn  from  the  rocks  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  In  treating  of 
the  influences  of  water  and  ice  in  carving  out  the  [>resent  mountain- 
forms,  1  shall  dwell  more  fully  on  this  subject. 


CHAPTER   II. 

COLORADO    MOUNTAINS,    SOUTH  PARK,    PARK  RANGE,    UPPER  ARKAN- 
SAS VALLEY. 

In  order  that  the  annual  report*  may  be  read  with  greater  interest 
by  the  general  public,  I  have  presented  the  matter  in  a  narrative  form 
as  far  as  possible,  stopping  here  and  there  to  discuss  a  topic  more  in 
detail  as  it  is  suggested  by  some  i>eculiar  feature  along  the  route.  This 
plan  has  enabled  me  heretofore  to  introduce  more  readily  local  details 
of  interest,  both  of  a  practcal  as  well  as  scientific  nature. 

Our  starting-point  was  Denver,  the  most  important  town  in  Colorado. 
The  country  between  Denver  and  the  mountains  has  already  been  de- 
scribed in  so  much  detail  that  we  will  hasten  on  toward  the  South 
l^ark  by  the  old  stage-road.  After  passing  the  base  of  ilic  mountains 
we  meet  with  only  changed  rocks,  until  we  descend  into  the  depression, 
or  basin,  knbwn  as  the  South  Park.  The  metamorphic  schists  and 
granites  in  their  almost  numberless  varieties  which  compose  the  central 
portions  of  these  mountain-chains  will  be  discussed  by  Mr.Marvine,  who 
spent  most  of  the  season  among  them. 

We  entered  the  mountains  by  way  of  the  Turkey  Creek  Caiion  ;  here 
we  had  a  most  excellent  opportunity  to  study  the  connection  of  the 
Triassic  rocks  with  the  underlying  metamorphic.  The  coarse  sediments 
of  the  Triassic  were  deposited  upon  the  iiTegular  surface  of  thcschists,  of- 
tentimes filling  up  deep  depressions.  Thecaiion  has  been  carved  out  of  the 
ijchists  so  that  they  can  be  studied  with  ease  on  either  side,  and  as  the 
stream  passed  through  the  sedimentary  beds  toward  the  plains  the  most 
perfect  cross-sections  were  made.  The  stratification  of  the  schists  is 
even  more  distinct  than  that  of  the  sedimentary  beds.  The  south  side 
of  the  canon  is  very  rugged  and  precipitous;  the  inclination  of  the  schists 
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is  such  tbat  the  basset  edges  project  from  the  south  side,  while  ou  the 
Dorth  side  the  slope  is  quite  moderate.    The  caiion  is  partly  one  of 
fracture  as  well  as  erosion.    The  stream  has  not  cut  the  strata  quite  at 
right  angles,  but  slightly  across  the  dip.     The  principal  rock  is  a  very 
hard,  black  gneiss  or  schist,  with  seams  of  yellow  feldspar,  varying  from 
a  few  inches  to  several  feet  in  thickness,  running  across  the  strata  at 
difi'erent  angles.    Some  of  the   seams  contain  quite  large  masses  of 
quartz,  but  feldspar  predominates.    Sometimes  the  quartz  is  interstrati- 
tied  with  the  schists  for  a  short  distance,  running  out,  however,  at  both 
ends.    In  cutting  the  road  along  the  north  side  of  the  Turkey  Creek 
Gafion  an  old  dike  is  exposed,  with  feldspathic  quartzite  on  one  side  and 
a  seam  of  feldspar  on  the  other.    The  dike-matter  is  tilled  with  masses, 
of  gi*eater  or  less  size,  of  the  adjacent  schists.    Ihis  dike  would  never 
Lave  been  exposed  but  for  the  wearing  out  of  the  gorge  by  water  and 
ice.    Igneous  rocks  of  different  ages  are  thus  exposed  at  various  locali- 
ties all  through  this  front  range ;  seams  of  quartz  or  feldspar  are  so 
numerous,  intersecting  the  schists  in  every  direction,  that  it  would  re- 
quire a  most  detailed  study  to  describe  them  properly.    Pockets  of 
mica  occur  frequently  in  these  seams.    About  a  mile  up  the  canon  are 
two  dikes  of  syenite  10  to  15  feet  wide,  rising  up  in  the  form  of  a  wedge, 
but  separated  by  about  8  feet  of  feldspathic  granite.    The  schists  here 
present  to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  utter  chaos.    The  study  of  the 
details  would  reveal  a  warping  of  the  bedding  that  would  be  quite 
remarkable.    Layers  several  feet  thick  are  warped,  or  dished,  at  least 
half  the  circumference  of  a  circle.    The  aggregate  inclination  seems  to 
be  20O  east  of  south.    The  lower  thin  layers  of  schist  are  in  some  places 
crushed  in  a  remarkable  degree,  while  higher  up  toward  the  summits 
are  thick  massive  beds  of  feldspathic  granite  in  a  horizontal  position. 
For  about  five  miles  up  the  caiion  the  scenery  is  very  rugged  on  both 
sides,  the  valley  widens  out  somewhat,  and  the  mountains  on  either  side 
soften  down  and  are  covered  more  or  less  with  dehris  and  thin  soil,  on 
which  grow  grass  and  pine  trees.    Near  the  junction  and  for  some  miles 
beyond  the  rocks  are  massive  granites,  of  which  the  great  mountain- 
peaks  in  the  vicinity  are  composed.    The  surface  is  covered  with  groups 
of  weather-worn  granitic  masses  resembling  old  ruins.     The  i)eculiar 
forms  of  these  masses  determine  to  a  great  extent  their  texture.    The 
coarse  feldspathic  granites  disintegrate  easily,  and  peel  off  in  thin,  cir- 
cular layers,  giving  to  them  a  smooth,  rounded  appearance,  while  the 
finer-grained,  more  compact  granites  are  still  angular.    The  varieties  in 
texture  give  form  co  the  surface-scenery  over  a  very  large  area,  and  no- 
where is  this  fact  better  illustrated  than  in  these  mountfiin-districts. 
The  great  orographic  lines  were  undoubtedly  determined  by  upheaval, 
but  the  present  surface-forms  were  due  largely  to  erosion.     We  shall 
endeavor  to  show,  from  time  to  time,  that  sufficient  importance  has 
uever  been  attached  to  this  agent  in  molding  the  lineaments  of  the 
earth's  surface :  that  although  the  proofs  of  upheaval  are  everywhere 
apparent,  and  in  many  localities  most  probably  those  of  depression,  yet 
the  immediate  forms  of  the  surface  thus  i)roduced  have  almost  entirely 
disappeared  under  the  effects  of  erosion  or  weathering.    ]Many  of  the 
water-courses  have  probably  followed  lines  of  fracture,  so  that  the  two 
a^'eutvS,  upheaval  and  erosion,  may  have  united  to  i)ro(luce  many  of  the 
ttiountain-valleys.    There  isone  interesting  feature  in  connection  with  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Colorado,  which  is  now  apparent  in  the  valleys 
ot  the  Colorado  or  front  range.    These  grassy  areas  are  fast  being 
occupied  by  a  mountain-population,  sparse,  it  is  true,  but  a  very  thrifty 
one.    The  grass  not  only  covers  the  valleys  in  the  elevated  regions,  but 
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grows  high  up  on  the  mountain -side,  so  that  it  is  remarkably  well  adapted 
for  dairy  purposes.  A  large  amount  of  the  best  butter  and  cheese  is 
made,  and  the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply,  as  yet. 

Most  of  the  hardy  garden-vegetables  and  some  of  the  cereals  grow 
well  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  to  8,000  feet.  These  mountain-ranches  are 
every  year  filling  up  the  more  elevated  regions  of  Coloratlo,  so  that  we 
may  conclude  that  no  portion  of  the  Territory,  even  aside  from  the  min- 
eral wealth,  is  practically  unavailable  to  man. 

From  the  high  mountain -hills  that  border  the  north  side  of  the  South 
Park  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  great  basin-like  depression.  The  sur- 
face of  this  basin  is  not  entirely  a  plain,  but  is  covered  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  with  low  ridges  and  hills,  which  trend  about  southeast  and 
northwest.  The  dish-shaped  character  of  the  depression,  as  well  as  its 
origin,  is  plain,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  borders.  We  find  the 
sedimentary  rocks  lying  high  up  on  the  sides,  showing  clearly  that  these 
strata  incline  in  every  direction  toward  a  common  center.  In  other 
words,  the  South  Park  may  be  regarded  as  an  immense  quaquaversal. 
On  the  north  border,  the  sedimentary  rocks  are  very  much  obscured  by 
the  great  deposit  of  mountain-drift  and  the  igneous  rocks  that  seem  to 
concentrate  there  to  a  great  extent.  Fragments  of  sandstone,  appar- 
ently of  the  Triassic  group,  cover  the  hills,  and  here  and  there  we  see 
an  outcrop  of  the  main  beds,  but  not  sufficient  to  make  a  connected  sec- 
tion. At  one  locality  there  was  a  circular  depression  surrounded  with 
a  wall  of  trachyte,  with  a  small  lake  in  the  center,  which  was  undoubt- 
edly an  old  crater.  There  is  also  a  great  thickness  of  trachyte  here  in 
layers,  varying  from  an  inch  to  a  foot  in  thickness,  inclining  from  the 
hill  at  first  45^,  then  increasing  to  65^,  showing  that  after  the  first  out- 
flow had  cooled  there  were  subsequent  outflows  elevating  the  cooled 
portions  at  a  high  angle. 

Passing  along  the  road  to  the  southwest,  toward  Fairplay,  we  see  all 
along  the  borders  of  the  park  a  terrace,  which  seems  to  have  such  a 
uniformity  of  level  that  it  points  to  the  existence  of  a  lake  here  at  a 
comparatively  modern  period.  There  is  also  a  verybeautiful  valley  like 
area  here,  which  occupies  about  one  hundred  square  miles.  Near  Lech- 
nors  ranch  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  about  30  feet  deep,  cutting  a  coal-bed 
about  12  feet  in  thickness,  with  a  dip  of  45^  northeast,  and  a  strike 
south  45^  east.  The  clay  above  the  coal  is  about  6  inches,  and  be- 
low the  coal  10  inches  thick.  Below  the  lower  clay  is  a  sandstone,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  above  the  upper  clay  a  bed  of  yellow  soft 
sandstone.  About  200  yards  to  the  west  another  shaft  has  been  sunk, 
exposing  a  bed  of  coal  6  feet  thick.  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  are 
two  different  coal-beds  here,  though  there  may  be  but  one.  The  slope 
underlaid  by  the  coal  strata  extends  up  close  to  the  sides  of  the  mount- 
ain, and  the  surface  is  so  covered  with  drift  that  it  is  only  by  means  of 
these  shafts  that  the  Lignitic  beds  can  be  seen  at  all.  A  few  fragments 
of  deciduous  leaves  have  been  collected  here,  showing  clearly  that  a 
])ortion  of  the  Lignitic  groui),  as  seen  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountain- 
range,  occurs  here. 

As  we  pass  along  the  road  to  Fairplay,  we  travel  over  the  entire  series 
of  sedimentary  beds  known  in  the  i)ark.  Long  ridges  extend  acro^^s  the 
basin,  composed  of  the  black  shales  of  the  Cretaceous,  containing //toc^r^- 
wus,  Ostrea^  Scaphites^  the  well-known  Baculites  oratns^  &c.  The  entire 
series  of  ('retaceons,  Jurassic,  and  Ked  or  Triassic  group  are  well  shown. 
Toward  the  center  of  the  park  are  some  long  ridges  of  trachyte,  which 
must  have  been  ]>roduced  by  the  outflow  of  igneous  matter  from  an  ex- 
tended fissure.    The  sedimentiiry  beds  are  exposed  more  or  less  all  along 
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the  east  side  of  tbe  park.  They  slope  up  close  on  to  tbe  east  side  of  the 
Park  range,  bat  the  wash  or  drift  from  the  mountains  has  so  covered 
the  slope  that  the  beds  in  contact  with  the  Metamorphic  rocks  can  sel- 
<lom  be  seen. 

Along  the  valley  of  the  Platte  the  drift-material,  consisting  mostly  of 
water-worn  bowlders,  is  immense.  The  entire  mass  of  driit-deposit,  in 
which  tbe  placer  diggings  are  located,  has  been  washed  down  from  the 
valleys  of  the  little  streams  of  the  South  Park.  The  local  origin  of 
the  dritt,  so  far  as  our  Rocky  Mountain  districts  are  concerned,  is  illus 
tnited  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  the  park. 

The  area  of  the  park  is  about  1,200  square  miles;  its  greatest  length 
is  northwest  and  southeast,  about  forty  miles,  and  in  the  opposite 
direction  about  thirty  miles.  The  shape  is  elliptical.  The  general  ele- 
vation varies  from  8,000  to  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  drainage  is 
from  the  corthwest  to  the  southeast.  Before  presenting  any  details  of 
the  geology  of  the  Park  range  I  will  state  briefly  what  I  believe  to  be 
its  relation  to  the  great  Sawatch  range,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Eiver.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Park  range  is  a  portion  of  a 
^gantic  anticlinal,  of  which  the  Sawatch  range  is  the  central  axis;  that 
the  Park  range  is  a  portion  of  the  east  side  of  the  Sawatch  range,  and 
that  the  great  valley  of  the  Upper  Arkansas  is  mostly  the  result  of  ero- 
sion through  the  granite  rocks.  The  eroding  agents  began  their  work 
in  a  fissure  produced  by  the  uplift,  but  once  a  depression  or  opening 
formed  for  the  accumulation  of  water  and  ice,  the  work  of  disintegra- 
tion would  commence.  The  subject  of  earth-sculpture,  or  erosion,  as  it 
is  illustnited  in  myriad  forms  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  nowhere  in 
the  West  on  a  grander  scale  than  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  will  be 
touched  upon  frequently  in  this  report,  and  will  be  treated  more  fully, 
under  a  separate  head,  at  some  future  time. 

Tlie  Park  range  is  very  irregular  in  elevation.  Portions  of  it  are  low, 
while  several  peaks  rise  about  14,000  feet.  Mount  Ijincoln  is  14,183  feet, 
nijil  upon  the  veiy  summits  are  found  the  sedimentary  rocks.  The 
netion  of  the  internal  forces  has  been  very  irregular  also,  sometimes  lift- 
ing' the  granite  nucleus  u[)  to  an  elevation  of  12,000  to  14,000  feet  in 
the  form  of  puffs,  as  it  were,  the  sedimentary  beds  inclining  at  various 
angles  and  in  different  directions  from  its  sides.  The  aggregate  iuclinji- 
tion  of  the  strata  is  plainly  to  the  eastward,  and  the  gentle  slopes  are 
on  the  east  side  of  the  range,  while  on  the  west  the  sides  are  very  ab- 
Nni[)t,  and  in  some  instances  the  rocks  overhanging,  so  that  the  general 
forui  or  outline  of  the  Park  range  would  indicate  that  it  might  be 
regarded  as  a  portion  of  an  anticlinal. 

All  along  the  east  side  of  the  Park  nmge  are  numerous  gorges,  which 
extend  down  from  the  crest  and  gradually  expand  out  into  modeiately 
wide  glassy  valleys.  Immediately  after  leaving  the  gorge,  however, 
the  drift-material  is  very  great,  coveriiig  the  valleys  and  lying  high 
u[)on  the  mountain-sides.  These  gorges  usually  commence  near  the 
water-crest  in  a  somewhat  extended  amphitheater,  which  is  constantly 
enlarge<l  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  sides.  These  gorges  all  [)oint  to 
a  common  origin,  and  have  no  doubt  been  carved  out  by  the  combined 
action  of  water  and  ice.  The  morainal  matter  brought  down  by  the  old 
glaciers  is  shown  most  abundantly  in  Hie  lower  portions  of  these  gorges 
as  they  expand  out  into  the  valleys  that  open  into  the  i)lains.  The  evi- 
dence's of  ancient  glacial  action  are  quite  abundant  all  through  the 
Park  range,  but  far  more  remarkable  proofs  are  found  in  the  Sawatch 
range.    These  facts  will  be  noted  more  fully  in  another  i)lace. 

From  Fairplay  we  follow  up  the  valley  of  the  South  Platte  for  ten 
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miles,  and  arrive  at  the  base  of  one  of  the  spurs  extending  from  Mount 
Lincoln,  known  in  the  country  as  Mount  Bross.  The  entire  mountain 
is  so  Ihickly  covered  with  surface-deposits  that  the  angularities  are 
smoothed  off,  and  the  grass  and  flowers  are  quite  abundant  almost  to 
the  summit.  We  find,  however,  on  the  summit,  and  around  the  sides  of 
the  upper  portion,  remnants  of  the  sedimentary  beds,  quartzites  and 
limestones,  but  the  nucleus  is  a  schistose  granite.  Silver-mines  are 
opened  everywhere  on  the  sides  both  of  Mounts  Bross  and  Lincoln. 
On  the  latter  peak  there  are  mines  of  considerable  value,  which  are 
wrought  by  a  company,  full  14,000  feet  above  the  sea  and  within  a  few 
I'eet  of  the  summit.  The  Montezuma  mine  is  located  within  100  feet  of 
the  top.  The  silver-ores  are  confined  mostly  to  the  limestones  and 
quartzites,  and  are  segregated,  as  it  were,  in  the  fissures  in  the  most 
irregular  manner.  There  seem  to  be  no  regular  lodes,  but  they  are  like 
the  silver-mines  in  the  limestones  and  quiirtzites  of  Utuh.  Indeed,  the 
formations  are  so  similar  that  a  description  of  one  locality  would  apply 
substantially  to  the  other.  The  mountain  is  composed  mostly  ot  schist- 
ose gneiss,  with  the  lines  of  bedding  very  distinct,  and  unconformably 
upon  it  rest  the  secondary  beds.  The  quartzites,  mostly  crystalline, 
partially  changed  by  heat,  rest  on  the  edges  of  the  schists,  then  comes  a 
blue  impure  limestone  full  of  pockets  and  seams  of  quartz.  Above 
comes  a  thick  bed  of  quartzites  again,  the  whole  mass  a  thousand  to 
fifteen  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  The  summit  of  the  mountain  is  a 
dike  of  porphyritic  granite,  which  seems  to  have  burst  up  in  the  form  of 
a  wedge  through  all  the  sedimentary  beds.  The  sides  and  summits  of 
the  mountain  are  so  covered  with  the  broken  masses  of  rock,  mingled 
with  igneous,  granitoid  quartzites  and  limestones,  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  a  clear  section.  On  the  east  side  of  the  mountain  a  sort 
of  gorge  has  been  worn  deep  down  between  Bross  and  Lincoln,  expos- 
ing in  the  vertical  sides  the  order  of  superposition  quite  clearly. 

The  view  from  the  sunnnit  of  Mount  Lincoln  is  wonderful  in  its  ex- 
tent. To  the  east,  far  distant,  is  distinctly  seen  Pike's  Peak,  with  the 
contiguous  ranges  which  border  the  east  side  of  the  park  and  extend 
northward  toward  Long's  Peak,  all  of  which  are  granitoid.  On  the 
west  and  northwest  side  of  the  park  is  a  vast  group  of  high  mountains, 
gashed  down  on  every  side  with  deep  gorges  with  vertical  sides,  reveal- 
ing the  strata  of  quartzites  and  limestones  resting  on  the  schists  with 
dikes  of  the  trachyte.  To  the  southward  can  also  be  seen  the  granite 
nucleus,  a  remarkable  range  of  mountains,  the  Sawatch,  which,  with  its 
lofty  peaks — among  them  Mounts  Yale  and  Harvard — looms  up  like  a 
massive  wall,  with  a  wilderness  of  conical  peaks  along  its  summit.  To  the 
east  and  southeast  the  park  lies  spread  out  to  the  view  with  its  variety 
of  low  ridges  and  meadow.  These  ridges  are  composed  of  aM  the  sedi- 
mentary beds  uplifted  known  in  this  region.  Some  of  them,  covered 
with  basalts,  with  a  trend  nearly  noith  and  south,  extend  in  regular 
order  far  across  the  park,  eastward.  From  the  toj)  of  Mount  Lincoln 
more  than  fifty  peaks  rising  to  an  elevation  of  13,000  feet  and  upwanl^ 
and  above  two  hundred  over  12,000  feet,  can  be  seen.  Probably  there 
is  no  portion  of  the  world,  accessible  to  the  traveling  public,  whei*o 
such  a  wiUUuness  of  lolty  peaks  can  be  seen  within  a  single  scope  of 
the  vision. 

The  lii:iestonesand  quartzites  incline  down  the  north  slope  of  Mount 
Lincoln  to  IJoosier  Pass,  which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Platte  from 
tliose  of  the  Blue  River.  The  trend  of  the  curious  dike  that  caps  Mount 
Lincoln  is  about  southwest  ami  northeast.    Silver-ore  occurs  to  a  great 
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extent  in  pockets,  some  of  which  is  very  rich,  yielding  $500  to  the  too. 
Mach  of  it  is  the  decomposed  carbonate,  like  the  gulch-ores. 

On  the  east  side  of  Mount  Bross  is  located  the  Moose  mine,  which 
has  yielded  a  large  amount  of  valuable  ore.  The  greater  part  of  the 
ore  is  taken  from  the  limestone.  Before  going  further  I  will  state  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  age  of  all  the  limestoues  and  qnartzites  which  seem 
to  cover  the  highest  mountains,  and  in  which  most  of  the  valuable 
mines  are  found.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  belong  to  the 
Potsdam  group,  though  I  was  unable  to  discover  any  fossils.  Doctor 
Peale  found  a  few  obscure  forms  which  indicated  that  the  group  is  of 
the  same  age  as  those  next  to  the  gi*anites  in  Utah,  which  we  now  know 
are  of  that  age.  In  Mosquito  Gulch  we  find  the  sedimentary  beds  dip- 
ping sontheas''  20^  to  2o^^  and  toward  the  head  of  the  gulch  the  schists 
incline  15^  in  the  same  direction.  There  are  most  remarkable  faults  by 
which  the  mass  of  sedimentary  beds  are  dropped  down  200  to  400  feet 
directly,  so  that  the  schists  jut  up  against  the  limestones  or  quartzites; 
these  faults  are  very  common.  The  underlying  metamorphic  rocks  are 
made  up  in  part  of  quartzitic  sandstones,  full  of  rounded  pebbles  of 
quartz,  which  would  indicate  that  they  might  belong  to  the  Lauren- 
tian  series.  The  slides  in  this  gulch  are  a  prominent  feature.  Im- 
mense masses  have  sliddeu  down  from  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  in 
some  instances  a  thousand  feet  or  more,  forming  irregular  terraces. 
The  faults  are  really  very  remarkable  on  both  sides  of  the  gulch.  The 
slides  produce  broad  depressions  near  the  base  of  the  walls,  in  which 
tbe  waters  accumulate,  forming  lakes,  and  these  are  the  sources  of 
the  little  streams.  The  hundreds  of  gorges  which  have  been  carved 
deep  down  into  the  sides  of  the  mountains  form  channels  for  the  little 
streams  that  are  fed  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  near  the  crest.  All  these 
little  streams  eventually  uniting  form  the  larger  streams  that  traverse 
tbe  plains.  Each  one  of  these  little  branches  starts  from  one  of  thet-e 
small  emerald  lakes,  far  up  in  the  amphitheater,  near  the  very  water- 
divide.  Thus  we  can  see  that  the  miniature  lake  is  a  prominent  feature  of 
u)ountain-scenery,  and  from  the  summit  of  some  high  mountain-peak 
hundreds  of  these  little  emerald  lakes  may  be  seen  nestled  high  up  in 
the  A'ery  head  of  the  gorges.  They  are  not  large,  varying  from  100  feet 
in  diameter  to  half  a  mile  or  a  mile;  seldom  more.  On  the  summit 
between  ^losquito,  Birdseye,  and  Evans  Gulches,  broken  masses  of  the 
quartzites  and  trachytes  seem  to  have  moved  down  a  considerable 
distance  from  their  places,  and  are  deposited  in  the  form  ot  win<lrows, 
as  if  there  had  been  glacier  movements  here.  It  is  undoubtedly  <lue  to 
the  combined  action  of  water  and  ice,  so  that  there  was  a  slow 
movement  of  ihe  masses  of  ice  and  snow  down  the  sloi)e,  and  in 
gradually  melting  left  those  singular  rows  of  rock.  At  the  head  of 
Evans  Gulch  there  is  a  fine  exhibition  of  a  dike  parallel  with  the 
strata  in  a  nearly  vertical  wall  2,000  feet  high.  The  quartzites  and 
limestoues  pass  beneath  1,000  to  1,500  feet  of  trac^hyte.  The  latter 
present  the  ap|  earance  of  having  been  elevated  with  the  stratitied 
rocks,  and  incline  in  the  same  direction.  The  dip  of  the  trachyte  is  10^, 
an<l  the  underlying  limestones  and  quartzites  about  10^  to  15^  south- 
east, then  about  1,000  to  1,500  feet  of  the  quartzites  and  limestones.  There 
is  here  a  portion  that  inclines  in  an  opposite  direction,  west,  toward 
the  Arkansas,  but  this  is  probably  caused  by  the  sliding  down  of  the 
mass.  The  drainage  of  Evans  and  Birdseye  Gulches  Hows  into  the  Ar- 
kausiis.  Great  masses  have  fallen  down  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  so 
that  pr(Mligious  faults  occur  everywhere,  and  the  form  is  that  of  irregu- 
lar steps.    Although  examinations  were  made  here  in  midsummer,  yet 
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the  sides  of  the  moantaius  were  covered  with  little  streams  of  water 
fed  by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  and  the  great  loose  masses  of  super- 
ficial earth  and  fragments  of  rock  moved  slowly  down  the  slope  like  a 
glacier. 

One  of  the  peculiar  geological  features  in  this  range  is  the  trachytic 
beds,  which  appear  to  be  inferstratified  with  the  older  sedimentary 
rocks.  These  igneous  layers  vary  much  in  thickness,  and  appear  or  dis- 
appear, reaeh  a  thickness  of  1,000  feet  or  more,  and  diminish  in  a  short 
distance  to  a  few  feet,  or  disappear  entirely.  And  yet,  upon  the  out- 
cropping fiiee  of  the  great  uplifted  ridges,  or  in  the  deep  gulches  where 
not  unfrequently  2,000  rertical  feet  of  rocks  are  shown  in  their  order  ot 
superposition,  those  trachytes  seem  to  have  flowed  out  over  the  surface 
of  the  Silurian  Quartzites,  or,  in  other  words,  are  interstratified  among 
the  old  Silurian  limestones  and  quartzites,  as  if  they  might  be  of  the 
same  age  and  have  been  elevated  with  them.  It  is  probable  that  they 
are  not  older  than  the  Tertiary  period. 

On  the  summit  of  the  pass  or  divide  between  Mosquito  Gulch  and 
Evans  Gulch,  where  the  great  vertical  walls  which  face  the  Arkansas 
are  so  well  sliown,  we  have  several  hundred  feet  of  the  quartzites  in- 
clining at  a  small  angle,  and  resting  directly  on  a  great  thickness,  800 
feet  at  least,  of  unstratified  trachytes.  At  the  base,  resting  on  the  schists, 
are  quartzites  with  micaceous  sandstone;  pudding  stones,  made  up  of 
rounded  pebbles  of  quartz,  passing  up  gradually  into  a  yellow  arenaceous 
limestone,  then  into  a  blue  limestone  rather  cherty,  then  up  into  a  brown 
quartzite  upon  which  the  trachytes  rest.  This  peculiar  structure  in- 
cludes all  the  prominent  peaks  of  this  range,  extending  in  a  nearly  north 
and  south  line  from  Bufl'alo  Peak,  south,  to  Quandary,  north,  and  I  know 
not  how  much  farther.  There  are  so  many  points  dependent  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  topographical  maps,  and  the  detailed  reports  of  the  assist- 
ant geologists,  that  these  preliminary  reports  must  necessarily  be  very 
imperfect.  The  summing  up  of  these  detailed  and  preliminary  reports, 
whicb  must  constitute  our  final  lalx)r,  will  unite  the  whole  work,  the 
same  as  the  great  preliminary  triangulations  link  together  into  one 
whole  the  detached  topographical  districts,  on  the  final  map. 

An  examination  of  the  map  will  show  the  water-divide  between  the 
source  of  the  South  Platte  and  its  branches  and  the  Arkansas.  Each 
one  of  these  little  streams  cuts  a  deep  gorge  from  the  crest  down  1,000 
to  2,000  feet,  with  more  or  less  vertical  walls  on  either  side.  Nearly  all 
of  these  gulches,  or  gorges,  have  been  worked  for  gold,  and  the  moun- 
tains prospected  for  silver;  thus  the  miners  have  given  them  loe^l  names 
the  origin  of  which  is  in  most  cases  obscure.  The  superficial  deposits 
have  been  in  many  cases  almost  entirely  worked  over  by  the  enterpris- 
ing miner  for  gold.  Placer-mining  all  over  this  region  has  yielded 
great  and  brilliant  results,  but  of  course  they  can  never  be  of  a  per- 
manent character.  All  along  the  west  side  of  the  Park  range,  from 
Quandary  Peak  to  Buffalo  Peak,  we  p*nss  from  one  gulch  to  another  in 
quick  succession ;  each  one  of  which  has  employed  the  enterprising 
miner  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  search  of  gold.  Not  less  so  the  east 
side;  but  we  will  follow  our  line  of  travel,  examine  the  west  side  for  a 
time,  and  then  return  to  the  east  slope  again. 

One  of  the  most  noted  of  the  mining  gulches  in  Colorado  is  the  Cali- 
fornia Gulch.  About  four  millions  of  gold  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
l)lacers.  There  are  a  few  parallel  lodes  that  run  about  10^  west  of  south 
and  east  of  north.  Three  of  the  lodes  would  average  about  10  inches 
between  walls.  The  Five-twenty  lode  has  been  worked  to  the  depth  of 
125  feet  and  200  feet  in  length.    The  Pilot  is  a  '*  chimney"  lode,  and  is 
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sometimes  80  or  90  feet  wide,  then  closes  tip  and  disappears.  About 
$40,000  of  gold  has  been  taken  from  it.  Many  of  these  lodes  spread  oat 
in  every  direction  in  small  branch  seams,  and  lines  of  fracture  run  in 
every  direction,  filled  with  ore,  occasionally  very  rich.  Sometimes  these 
braucbes  will  come  toprether  in  one  lode  and  again  spread  out,  thus  be- 
coming a  great  source  of  perplexity  and  cost  to  the  miner.  The  Printer 
Boy  is  probably  the  most  valuable  lode  in  this  gulch,  and  has  yielded 
rich  results  to  the  company.  It  is  managed  by  two  very  polite  and  in- 
telligent gentlemen,  Mr.  J.  Marshall  Paul,  formerly  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Hill.  This  lode  has  now  been  explored  for  a  horizontal  dis- 
tance of  3,000  feet.  The  width  between  the  walls  varies  from  4  feet  to 
lu  or  J  2,  but  sometimes  pinches  up  to  not  more  than  an  inch.  The 
jrronp  is  mostly  decomposed  clay  with  now  and  then  masses  of  quartzite. 
On.e  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  of  gold  have  been  taken  out 
of  this  lode,  which  inclines  about  O^  to  the  west.  Carbonates  of  cop- 
jier  and  lead,  iron  pyrites,  zinc  blende,  &c.,  are  found.  The  walls  are 
remarkably  well  defined.  Up  to  this  time  only  the  decomposed  ore  has 
lM»en  taken  out.  There  is  connected  with  this  mine  a  successful  15-stamp 
mill,  to  which  10  stamjis  more  are  to  be  added.  It  is  supposed  there 
that  the  yield  of  gold  will  be  $1,000  per  day.  In  California  Gulch,  as  in 
all  the  other  gulches,  the  drift  material  is  very  great  and  entirely  local. 
Trachytes,  quartzites,  and  some  limestones  compose  the  rocks;  the  iron 
ores  are  abundant,  and  in  the  lodes  there  is  much  iron  pyrites.  The 
vast  amount  ot  the  oxide  of  iron,  mingled  with  the  loose  detrital  deposits, 
^ves  character  to  them.  The  clays  have  an  intense  rusty-yellow  color, 
and  the  broken  rocks  and  pebbles  are  often  cemented  together  into  a 
conglomerate.  The  oxide  of  iron  covers  and  permeates  all  the  sui)erfl- 
cijil  deiwsits,  which  are  very  thick.  These  thin  out  toward  the  head  of 
the  gulch,  but  thicken  down  to  the  expansion  of  the  gulch  into  the 
Arkansas  Valley. 

At  the  head  of  Stray-IIorse  Gulch  a  very  valuable  iron  niineh«ns  been 
opened.  The  stray  masses  of  hematite  that  cover  the  surface,  mingled 
with  the  drift,  are  abundant,  but  the  detached  masses  from  the  moun- 
tains cover  the  lower  nortion  of  the  slope  to  such"  an  extent  that,  even 
in  the  channels  of  the  little  streams,  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  biusis  rocks. 
The  prospector  followed  the  float-ores  u])  to  a  certain  elevation  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  and  where  it  ceased  to  ap[>ear  he  sunk  a  shaft 
and  found  the  vein  at  no  great  depth.  Tbis  vein  is  well  shown  in  places 
in  Iowa  Gulch,  extending  directiy  across  the  strata  in  a  direction  a  little 
west  of  north  and  east  of  south,  and  here  it  is  at  least  100  feet  in  thick- 
ness. It  a])i)ears  high  up  in  the  south  wall  of  the  gulch,  so  that  its 
relations  with  the  otlier  rocks  are  apparent.  The  vein  is  at  least  100 
feet  in  width,  and  must  have  been  segregated  in  a  great  fissure  i)assing 
down  through  the  quartzites  into  underlying  schists.  It  must  extend 
along  the  sides  of  the  mountain  for  several  miles,  for  the  distance  from 
the  opening  near  Stray-Horse  Gulch  and  Iowa  Gulch  is  about  six  miles. 
This  indicates  a  vast  body  of  iron  ore  in  this  region.  The  iron-ore  bed 
trends  about  north  and  south,  and  extends  down  nearly  vertical  through 
the  quartzites.  The  iron  ore  is  said  to  carry  gold  enough  to  ]>ay  mod- 
erately. Excellent  galena,  carrying  silver,  is  found  in  the  quartzites 
near  the  iron  vein. 

On  the  south  side  of  Iowa  Gulch  there  is  an  innnense  accumulation 
of  trachyte,  gneissic,  and  quartzite  bowlders,  the  former  predominating. 
The  quartzite  has  fallen  down  from  the  north  side  of  the  gulch,  while 
the  gneiss  has  been  brought  down  from  the  head  of  the  gulch  by  glacial 
action.     In  the  side  of  Iowa  Creek  we  find  the  blue  limestone  lying 
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over  the  speckled  trachyte,  quite  compact,  without  lines  of  beddiug, 
and  much  changed,  showing  tbe  effect  of  the  igueoUvS  rocks  below.  We 
can  see  here  that  the  igneous  rocks  must  be  of  comparatively  modern 
origin,  and  must  have  beeu  intruded  between  the  strata,  forming  a  con- 
spicuous agent  in  the  uplift. 

At  the  head  of  Iowa  Gulch,  on  the  south  side  of  the  stream,  the  mas- 
sive granites  rise  up  1,000  to  1,200  feet,  with  a  cap  of  the  quartzites. 
It  is  from  this  exposure  that  the  great  masses  of  granite  scattered  over 
the  lower  portion  of  Iowa  Gulch  were  derived.  At  the  head  of  the 
gulch  the  strata  are  greatly  faulted.  The  varieties  of  texture  in  the 
granites  are  numerous,  and  it  appears  more  massive  and  older  than  any 
before  seen  in  this  range.  It  is  much  broken  by  irregular  jointing,  but 
no  lines  of  bedding  can  be  seen.  The  great  amount  of  broken  masses, 
most  of  them  more  or  less  rounded,  which  are  scattered  over  the  sides 
and  bottom  of  these  gulches,  is  marvelous.  There  is  less  of  this  glacial 
evidence  in  the  California  Gulch  than  in  any  of  the  guh^hes  on  either 
side.  This  granite  nucleus,  or  uplift,  seems  to  extend  across  the  heads 
of  the  gulches  in  a  north  and  south  course,  while  the  streams  that  flow 
down  the  west  side  of  the  range  cut  through  this  granite  nucleus  and 
have  their  origin  in  the  stratified  rocks  that  incline  from  the  east  slope. 
This,  however,  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence.  There  is  a  constant 
tendency  in  these  mountain  streams  to  wear  these  gorges  back  beyond 
the  true  axis  on  either  side.  Each  one  rises  in  a  sort  of  amphitheater 
which  has  been  formed  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  sides  of  the  gorges 
by  the  water  and  ice  in  the  fissure,  and  the  melting  of  the  snow  sweeps 
the  fragments  slowly  down  into  the  gulch.  This  gnawing  process,  as 
it  might  be  called,  at  the  mass  of  the  mountain  has  been  going  on  for 
ages,  so  that  in  many  places  the  crest  is  a  single  sharp  ridge  betweei^ 
the  amphitheaters  on  either  side.  In  many  places  this  crest  is  worn 
through,  and  many  of  the  low  passes  were  once  high  walls  wholly  inac- 
cessible. 

The  great  mass  of  sedimentary  stratified  rocks  of  which  this  range  Is 
largely  composed  inclines  away  south  of  east  from  this  granite  nucleus, 
showing  clearly  its  anticlinal  structure.  The  granite,  as  seen  in  Iowa 
Gulch,  is  a  true  "  wedge,''  the  quartzites  capping  the  summits  inclining 
in  opposite  directions,  a  portion  dipping  west  at  an  angle  of  10^  or  12^. 
Although,  in  general  terms,  many  of  the  mountains  are  illustrations  of 
the  single  wedge  structure,  I  have  never  seen  a  clearer  exhibition  than 
this,  where  the  granite  is  capped  with  the  quartzite  strata,  and  the 
eroding  agents  have  sliced  it  down  vertically,  so  that  the  relations  are 
seen  perfectly.  The  amphitheater  at  the  head  of  Iowa  Gulch  is  about 
10,500  feet.  In  passing  over  the  crest  into  Horseshoe  Gulch  we  are 
obliged  to  climb  an  almost  vertical  wall  for  1,500  feet.  Resting  upon 
the  granites  at  the  bottom  are  about  200  feet  of  quartzites  distinctly 
stratified!  Above  the  quartzites  are  800  to  1,000  feet  of  unstratified 
sombre-gray  por[)hyritic  tiachyte,  breaking  olf  in  vertical  columnar 
masses.  Over  the  trachyte  comes  (piartzito  and  arenaceous  limestone, 
])as8ing  up  into  about  50  feet  of  very  cherty,  partially  metamorphosed, 
limestone,  in  which  the  galena  mines  are  located  ;  above  this  are  alter- 
nations of  quartzites  with  beds  of  limestone,  2,500  to  3,000  feet  in  the 
aggregate,  in  the  range.  The  summit  of  the  divide  is  about  12,500  feet; 
the  high  peaks,  north  or  south,  rise  upward  of  13,000  or  14,000  feet. 
The  summits  and  sides  of  the  range  are  covered  with  fragments  or  (U- 
bris  ot  broken  trachyte  mingled  with  quartzites,  the  former  predomi- 
nating. 

At  the  head  of  Empire  Gulch  the  granites  rise  up  nearly  to  the  sum- 
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ID  it,  while  the  stratified  quart zite  cap  only  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
Horseshoe  and  other  cones  in  the  vicinity.  The  quartzites  here  are 
very  hard,  but  brittle,  breaking  into  small  fragments  greatly  meta- 
mon>ho8ed,  though  distinctly  stratified,  and  remind  one  of  the  quartzites 
of  the  Uintah  Mountains.  Below  the  massive  quartzites  are  very  hard 
hmestones,  out  of  which  considerable  quantities  of  silver-ore  are  taken. 
Below  the  limestones  are  50  to  80  feet  of  a  peculiar  rock,  comi)osed 
largely  of  yellow  jasper.  The  dip  of  tbe  strata  in  the  north  branch  of 
the  Horseshoe  is  about  21^,  and  in  the  Hoiseshoe itself  about  10^,  north 
of  east,  though  it  is  quite  variable.  Tbe  Horseshoe  is  a  most  singular 
monntaiu-form.  The  excavation  here  has  wrought  out  a  circular  or 
semicircular  form,  which  suggested  the  name  of  Horseshoe  Mountain. 
On  the  south  side  a  ridge  runs  down  the  gorge-like  vallej-  for  four  miles, 
with  an  average  dip  of  13°,  and  tben  a  high  mountain  occurs,  in  the 
base  of  which  the  gneiss  projects  up  500  feet,  while  on  tbe  east  side  and 
on  the  summit  the  lowest  quartzites  are  again  seen  in  contact  with  the 
gneiss.  The  most  remarkable  faults  in  the  strata  occur  here.  In  the 
carving  out  of  the  Horseshoe  amphitheater  the  granitic  schists  are  ex- 
posed at  tbe  bottom,  and  continue  down  for  a  short  distance,  when  they 
are  concealed  by  the  debris.  Only  the  stratified  beds  are  seen  in  the 
walls  of  tbe  gulch  on  eitber  side.  Here  and  there  the  schists  rise  up  to 
considerable  heights.  The  sedimentary  beds  may  rest  on  the  schists 
lower  down  in  the  valley,  ok  on  the  high  peaks  2,000  feet  above.  Tbe 
remarkably  irregular  surface  of  the  underlying  scbists  is  hardly  due  to 
erosion  prior  to  the  deposition  of  the  sedimentary  rocks,  but  to  tbe 
internal  forces  that  have  thrown  all  the  rocks  in  this  region  into  such  a 
remarkable  chaotic  condition.  We  do  not  find  here  the  intruded  beds 
of  trachyte  on  quite  so  large  a  scale  as  on  tbe  west  side  of  the  range. 
The  trachyte,  however,  shows  itself  about  four  miles  below  the  depres- 
sion of  the  Horseshoe,  changing  all  the  rocks  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
witb  which  tbe  igneous  material  comes  in  contact. 

This  gulch  has  really  tbree  heads,  of  which  Horsesboe  forms  tbe  middle. 
The  evidence  of  the  gradually  slow  excavation  of  these  amx)bitbeaters 
is  well  shown  in  each.  Tbat  the  wearing  out  of  tbe  depressions  may 
bave  been  more  rapid  in  former  times  I  do  not  doubt ;  perhaps,  during 
Glacial  or  Post-Glacial  times.  We  shall  hereafter  discuss  the  subject  of 
the  great  Glacial  i)eiiod,  which  must  bave  held  sway  over  all  tbis  regiou. 
Ice,  snow,  and  water  are  still  important  agents,  tbougb  their  action  is 
slow  and  the  results  hardly  perceptible  in  a  century.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  fix  any  very  definite  angle  of  inclination  for  tbe  stratified  rocks. 
Sometimes  it  is  nearly  horizontal,  and  again  nearly  vertical.  In  tbe 
Horsesboe  district  tbe  dip  will  vary  between  12^  and  25^  generally.  A 
typical  section  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  in  tbis  region  may  be  found  in 
the  gulch  to  tbe  south  of  tbe  Horsesboe.  The  strata  which  rest  u])on 
the  schists  there  present  a  nearly  vertical  wall  for  about  800  feet.  Tbe 
schists  as  they  occur  in  the  bed  of  tbe  stream  appear  to  be  vertical,  witb 
grayish  brown  quartzites  resting  directly  on  tbe  edges,  passing  up  into 
a  cherty  limestone.  Tbis  is  quite  variable  in  texture,  though  the  joint- 
age  and  lines  of  stratification  are  clear.  On  tbe  southeast  side  of  the 
gulch,  at  tbe  very  bead,  there  is  a  massive  wall  of  quartzites  and  lime- 
stones 800  feet  high  5  tben  comes  a  bed  of  intruded  porphyritic  trachyte, 
about  400  to  GOO  feet  thick,  and  above  this  comes  300  feet  of  very  hard 
dark  brown  quartzite,  evidently  partially  metamorphosed.  Then  cornea 
an  interval,  obscure  on  tbe  surface,  but  composed  of  a  dark  slaty  shale, 
with  layers  of  dark  imi)ure  limestone.  There  are  alternate  beds  of 
limestone,  quartzite,  sandstone,  and  shale  through  what  I  estimated  to 
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be  1,500  feet  of  iSiluriau  strata,  and  2,000  feet  of  Carboniferous  beds. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  latter  is  nearly  all  coarse,  rusty,  or  gray  sand- 
stone, while  the  lower  half  contains  many  beds  of  shale,  with  layers  of 
limestone  containing  gieat  numbers  of  well-marked  Carboniferous  fossils, 
as  TrUohites  and  Froductus, 

In  the  Silurian  group  the  first  bed  of  trachyte  is  quite  massive,  and 
must  correspond  with  that  seen  on  the  west  side  of  the  range.  The 
jointage  is  perfect,  and  the  mass  breaks  into  huge  cubical  blocks.  Some 
of  it  is  laminated  vertically,  afe  if  composed  of  thin  layers  tipped  on  enti. 
Higher  up  are  several  beds  of  the  trachyte,  varying  from  15  to  30  feet 
in  thickness.  It  was  not  possible  to  fix  a  line  between  the  Silurian  and 
the  Carboniferous  groups,  in  most  instances.  I  shall  only  speak  of  these 
formations  in  general  terms,  referring  the  reader  to  the  carefully- wrought 
section  in  Dr.  Peale's  report.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  only  at  the  very 
heads  of  these  gulches  that  the  basis  rock  can  be  seen.  The  process  of 
grinding  to  i)owder,  as  it  were,  by  ice  and  water,  has  been  carried  on  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  entire  valley  is  covered  thickly  with  earth,  filled 
with  more  or  less  worn  rocks,  of  every  size,  from  that  of  a  pea  to  several 
feet  in  diameter.  The  snow,  melting  upon  the  crests  of  the  mountains, 
saturates  these  superficial  earths  with  water,  and  they  slowly  move  down 
the  gulch  much  like  a  glacier.  This  is  another  process  of  grinding 
the  underlying  rocks,  smoothing  and  grooving  them.  Underneath  these 
superficial  deposits  is  what  the  miners  call  the  " bedrock,"  and  it  often 
involves  immense  labor  to  strip  them  off  to' reveal  the  mineral  lodes. 

As  we  pass  down  Horseshoe  or  Four-mile  Creek  we  soon  find  that 
the  vast  amount  of  loose  material  covers  everything,  rendering  the  suc- 
cession of  strata  very  obscure  above  the  Carboniferous,  yet  we  know  that 
there  is  a  full  series  of  the  red  beds,  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous,  up  to  the 
summit  of  the  Lignitic  group,  inclusive.  The  upper  group  inclines  away 
from  the  base  of  the  main  Park  range  far  eastward  into  the  Park.  Pass- 
ing northward  from  Fairplay  to  the  Little  Platte  or  Twelve-mile  Creek, 
we  find  the  foot-hills  correspond  to  the  more  modern  sedimentary  beds, 
inclining  at  all  angles.  In  the  channel  of  a  little  stream,  about  ten  miles 
south  of  Fairplay,  the  Triassic  and  Jurassic  beds  are  exposed  to  some 
extent,  dipping  30^  to  40^  east  or  southeast.  The  foot-bills  all  along  the 
west  side  of  the  Park  appear  to  .be  composed  mostly  of  the  red  group, 
lapping  on  to  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  The  Carboniferous  and  Silu- 
rian grou])s  are  seen  on  the  sides  and  summits,  higher  up.  A  few  of 
these  details  will  afford  us  a  glimpse  of  the  wonderful  complication  of 
forces  that  have  thrown  these  mountains  into  chaos,  as  well  as  the  tre- 
mendous power  of  the  eroding  agents  which  have  aided  to  increase  the 
,difiiculties  in  some  localities  and  to  decrease  them  in  others.  As  we 
move  westward  to  the  Sawatch  range,  or  the  Elk  Mountains,  we  shall 
meet  with  a  repetition  of  the  same  results,  only  on  a  far  grander  scale. 

South  of  Horseshoe  Mountain  the  main  range  continues  12,000  feet 
and  upward  to  Buffalo  Peak,  rising  far  above  timber-line.  The  rocks 
are  mostly  granitoid,  but  there  are  remnants  of  the  quartzites  even  on 
the  crest ;  but  rather  low  down  on  the  sides,  perhaps  1,000  feet  below 
the  crest,  the  Silurian  limestones  and  quartzites  crop  out  here  and  there, 
though  much  obscured  by  the  debris.  In  the  valley  of  the  Little  Platte, 
close  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  is  a  considerable  thickness  of  a  group 
of  very  peculiar  gypsiferous  strata,  the  same  as  those  around  the  salt- 
works about  twelve  miles  to  the  southeast.  The  surface  has  a  volcanic 
appearance,  as  if  covered  with  slag,  and  yet  the  clays,  sands,  and  other 
rocks  of  both  the  Cretiiceous  and  Jurassic  are  incrusted  with  the 
chloride  of  sodium  as  well  as  the  sulphate  of  lime.     Again,  on  the 
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north  and  east  side  of  Bufifalo  Peak  the  unequal  elevation  of  both  the 
granites  and  the  sedimentary  rocks  is  apparent.  They  may  be  seen 
here  in  contact  at  the  base  of  the  Peak,  or  near  the  summit,  2,000  feet 
above  the  base.  Twelve-Mile  Creek  rises  near  Weston's  Pass,  flows 
for  a  short  distance,  about  six  miles,  east  of  south,  then  bends  so  that 
the  course  is  a  little  south  of  east  after  emergmg  from  the  range.  The 
deep  gorges  are  very  numerous,  and  seem  to  be  carved  out  of  the  mass- 
ive granites,  presenting  on  either  side  remarkable  sections. 

The  crest  of  the  divide  at  the  head  of  the  south  branch  of  the  Little 
Platte  presents  a  fine  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  toward  the 
west,  with  the  grand  range  of  the  Sawatch  on  the  west  side,  like  a  gi- 
gantic wall,  with  its  wilderness  of  peaks,  upward  of  13,000,  and  many 
of  them  over  14,000  feet.  Nestled  at  the  base  of  the  Sawatcli,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Lake  Creek  gorge,  are  the  beautiful  Twin  Lakes,  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  belt  of  morainal  deitosits  only  about  200  yards  wide. 
To  the  southeast  may  be  seen  distinctly  the  ranges  about  the  San  Luis 
Valley,  with  Ouray  and  Uncompahgr^  Peaks  rising  far  above  all  the 
rest.  "  To  the  east  we  have  the  South  Park  full  in  the  foreground,  look- 
ing like  an  immense  meadow.  The  ridges  which  run  across  it  in  differ- 
ent directions  are  softened  down  by  the  distance.  Pike's  Peak,  with  the 
ranges  of  mountains  on  either  side,  shuts  off  the  vision  from  the  broad 
plains  beyond ;  it  rises  so  far  above  the  rest  that  it  becomes  a  most 
important  landmark  for  a  radius  of  fifty  to  eighty  miles  in  every  direc- 
tion. To  the  northeast  and  west  is  the  splendid  group  of  peaks  of 
which  Mount  Lincoln  is  the  crowning  one ;  while  to  the  northwest  are 
the  sources  of  the  Arkansas  with  the  Tennessee  Pass  and  its  associated 
ranges  of  mountains.  The  Blue  River  range  can  be  seen  dimly  beyond. 
Snch  are  the  geographical  features  of  this  remarkable  region,  and  I  de- 
scribe them  from  time  to  time,  to  convey  to  the  reader  the  fact  tjiat  the 
variations  are  kaleidoscopic,  and  from  every  important  mouutain-i>eak 
a  fresh  and  equally  grand  view  may  be  obtained. 

As  I  have  before  stated,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  range  of  mountains 
on  the  west  side  of  the  South  Park  is  a  portion  of  a  grand  anticlinal  of 
which  the  Sawatch  range  is  the  central  mass  or  axis.  Therefore  the 
general  inclination  of  the  great  body  of  the  rocks  of  the  Park  range  is 
eastward,  metamorphic  as  well  as  sedimentary.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
crest  the  dip  of  the  strata  is  obvious,  and  the  granitoid  nucleus  is  ex- 
poseil  in  comparatively  few  places,  except  in  the  gorges,  where  the  erod- 
ing forces  have  cut  deep  down  through  the  sedimentary  beds  into  the 
schists.  But  on  the  west  side  the  granites  are  visible  everywhere, 
while  the  sedimentary  rocks  are  the  excei)tion.  The  action  of  two  forces 
are  indicated  in  this  range  5  one  which  acted  uniformly  and  slow,  ele- 
vating the  vast  series  of  North  and  South  ranges  from  the  i)lains  on  the 
east  to  the  Colorado  Kiver,  and  perhaps  farther,  and  a  second  force 
operating  synchronously,  but  x>robably  spasmodically,  tossing  the  gran- 
ites as  well  as  the  sedimentary  group  into  chaos.  The  one  acted  in 
long  lines  of  fracture,  forming  regular  anticlinals  with  the  stratilied 
groups,  inclining  from  either  side  of  the  central  axis  in  regular  order ; 
the  latter  bringing  to  the  surface  the  igneous  rocks,  and  producing  those 
wonderful  faults  of  which  we  find  so  many  illustrations  in  the  Park 
range.  The  general  form  of  this  range  also  reveals  its  anticlinal  char- 
acter, through  the  fragments  of  iha  sedimentary  groups  which  have 
broken  down  from  the  crest  on  the  west  side.  In  the  California  Gulch, 
and  to  some  extent  in  other  localities,  the  igneous  rocks  have  been 
poured  out  over  the  mountain  side  covering  both  granitic  and  sedi- 
mentary beds,  but  the  granitic  rocks  predominate,  and  all  others  occur 
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only  in  detached  portions  that  seem  to  illustrate  a  series  of  remarkable 
faults. 

The  Arkansas  Valley,  from  its  head  in  Tennessee  Pass  to  the  point 
where  the  river  cuts  through  Front  range  and  opens  out  into  the 
])lains,  has  been  worn  out  of  the  granite  mass  to  a  gre^t  extent. 
The  valley  is  partly  a  fissure,  but  is  mostly'  due  to  erosion.  The  drain- 
age was  undoubtedly  started  by  the  fissures  produced  by  the  great  up- 
lift, but,  as  broad  and  deep  as  it  is,  it  is  undoubtedly  dne  mostly  to 
erosion,  and  by  this  illustration  we  may  form  some  conception  of  the 
work  of  this  powerful  agent  in  giving  form  to  the  surface  of  this  mount- 
ain-region. From  the  crest  of  the  Park  range  across  the  Arkansas 
Valley  to  the  crest  of  the  Sawatch  the  distance  will  average  from  ten 
to  fifteen  miles,  in  a  straight  line,  and  the  average  elevation  above  the 
water-level  of  the  Arkansas  River  must  be  about  1,500  feet.  Now,  it  is 
probable  that  three-fourths  of  fhis  vast  space  from  the  Tennessee  Pass 
to  the  Poncho  Pass,  near  the  head  of  San  Luis  Valley,  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  miles,  has  been  worn  out  by  erosion,  and  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  material  carried  down  the  river  and  distributed  over  the 
plains.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  this  great  space  was  at  no  very  ancient 
period  filled  with  one  vast  glacier,  which  doubtless  performed  the  greater 
part  of  the  grinding  up  of  the  rocks  and  the  wearing  out  of  the  valley. 
The  glacier-worn  sides  of  the  mountains  on  either  sideof  the  valley  extend- 
ing nearly  to  the  summits,  the  remarkable  morainal  deposits  in  the  main 
valley  and  on  the  sides  of  the  gorges,  point  strongly  to  that  conclusion. 
We  hope  in  the  succeeding  chapter  to  describe  more  in  detail  the  phe- 
nomena of  ancient  glacial  action,  which  is  so  admirably  shown  on  both 
sides  of  the  Sawatch  range. 

The  remarkably  rounded  and  gi^assy  appearance  of  these  high  mount- 
ain-ranges in  many  instances  is  quite  surprising,  and  we  ask  how  so 
great  a  thickness  of  superficial  earth  could  have  accumulated  so  far 
above  timber-line?  Besides,  this  driftlike  deposit  is  covered  with 
masses  of  rock  of  various  sizes,  more  or  less  worn,  mostly  granitic,  and 
mingled  with  the  finer  materials  are  numerous  bowlders,  so  that  there 
must  have  been  some  agent  that  acted  quite  generally  in  grinding  down 
the  surface.  All  along  the  west  side  of  the  Park  range  the  granite 
rocks  crop  out,  but  from  a  point  oj)posite  Tennessee  Pass  to  Buftalo 
Peak  this  old  glacial  deposit  covers  a  great  i>ortion  of  the  surface. 
When  the  underlying  or  basis  rocks  do  crop  out  to  any  extent  the  ab- 
rupt side  faces  west  towaixl  the  Arkansas,  and  the  gentler  slope  is 
toward  the  east,  so  that  even  the  granitic  nucleus  testifies  to  the  anti- 
clinal character  of  the  range.  This  is  very  well  shown  on  the  west 
side  of  Buffalo  Peak,  and  southward  where  the  granitic  rocks  rise  in 
high,  conical  peaks,  with  the  abrupt,  wall-like  face  to  the  west,  and 
sometimes  even  overhanging  at  the  summit.  The  heavy  snows  that  fall 
on  these  mountains,  melting  in  the  spring,  thoroughly  saturate  these 
surface-de[)osits,  and  great  masses  become  more  or  less  movable,  de- 
l)endiug  upon  the  steepness  of  the  slope.  The  degradation  of  the  under- 
lying rocks  is  constantly  going  on,  and  the  movements  of  the  great 
masses  of  earth  produce  results  much  like  those  of  a  glacier. 

About  i'ivii  miles  below  the  mining  town  of  Granite  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Arkansas  begins  gradually  to  expand  in  width.  Terraces  have 
been  formed  on  either  side,  which  slww  the  former  existence  of  a  lake. 
It  is  most  probable  that  the  lake- waters  set  higli  up  the  Arkansas  River, 
even  to  its  source ;  but  the  greater  j)ortion  of  the  waters  were  gathered 
into  the  lower  part.  By  Upper  and  Lower  Arkansas  I  mean  the  portions 
above  or  below  the  caiion.    In  the  lower  portion  of  the  Upper  Arkau- 
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6as  1  described,  in  my  tbird  annual  report,  for  1869,  a  group  of  light- 
colored  marls,  800  to  1,200  feet  in  thickness,  under  the  name  of  Arkan- 
sas marls.    I  then  regarded  them  as  of  Pliocene  age,  and  noted  their 
iDcliiiation  as  3^  to  6°,  which  would  imply  that  they  were  deposited  be- 
fore the  great  Sawatch  range  had  reached  its  present  height.   It  is  plain 
that  at  a  period  comparatively  modern  in  date  there  was  a  lake  here  at 
least  forty  or  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  from  five  to  ten  in  breadth, 
and  that  in  the  lower  portions  several  hundred  feet  in  thickness  of  fine 
sediment  were  de[)ositedin  moderately  quiet  waters.    The  numerous  lit- 
tle streams  that  flow  from  the  Sawatch  range  toward  the  Arkansas  cut 
deep  channels  through  this  modern  deposit.    The  quantity  of  rounded 
bowlders  of  various  sizes  in  the  vicinity  of  these  streams  is  immense.  Even 
after  the  lake- waters  had  passed  down  the  Lower  Arkansas,  through  the 
caiion,  there  must  have  been  tremendous  glacial  as  well  as  aqueous  forces 
operating  from  the  deep  gorges  in  the  mountains,  transporting  a  vast 
amount  of  drift  material  into  the  valley.    Just  how  much  of  this  broad 
expansion  is  due  to  erosion  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  there  was  originally  only  the  fracture  of  elevation, 
and  that  the  old  lake-basin  is  mainly  due  to  erosion.    On  neither  side 
of  the  valley  do  we  see  any  of  the  older  sediimentary  rocks.    From 
Poncho  Pass  to  the  very  source  of  the  Arkansas,  a  distance  of  80  miles, 
DO  n)cks  but  Igneous  and  Metamorphic  can  be  seen  uijon  the  east  side. 
The  Sawatch  range  is  one  solid   mass  of  granite,  intersected  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  by  dikes.    If  we  follow  any  of  the  little  streams 
that  flow  from  the  range  on  the  east  side,  up  to  the  sources  of  Trout 
Creek,  for  example,  just  before  reaching  the  borders  of  the  South  Park, 
Tre  shall  find  the  full  series  of  the  sedimentary  rocks,  from  the  Silurian, 
resting  on  the  granites,  up  to  the  Cretaceous,  inclusive,  at  least, inclining 
in  an  easterly  direction.    The  tendencjr  of  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas 
Hiver  was  to  gravitate  to  the  extreme  eastern  side  of  the  valley,  from 
the  {>K)pe  given  by  the  anticlinal  character  of  the  elevation.     The  abrupt- 
ness of  the  east  side  of  the  granite  rocks  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley, 
fnmi  one  end  to  the  other,  shows  the  part  which  tbey  sustained  in  the 
uplift.    From  a  point  about  two  miles  below  tbe  mouth  of  Pine  Creek 
the  Arkansas  Kiver  flows  through  a  very  narrow,  tortuous  channel,  with 
the  granite  rocks  of  a  great  variety  of  texture  projecting  over  tbe  base 
iu  sume  instances,  and  rising  in  a  precipitous  wall  a  thousand  feet  bigli. 
Below  tbe  mouth  of  Trout  Creek  the  eastern  portion  of  tbe  anticlinal 
lH?comt's  the  Front  range.     1  have  dwelt  so  long  on  this  great  aiiticliual 
Waiise  it  constitutes  tbe  key  to  tbe  physical  structure  of  a  great  area,, 
ami  also  because  it  will  throw  much  light  on  other  portions  of  tbe  Rocky 
MoQutain  region.    It  seems  to  illustrate  a  statement  that  I  have  often 
made,  in  previous  reports,  in  regard  to  the  simplicity  of  the  structure  of 
the  eastern  portion  of  tbe  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

In  general  terms,  while  the  details  are  extremely  complicated,  we  may 
express  the  structure  of  a  belt  of  country  known  as  tbe  Sawatck  range, 
eighty  miles  in  length  from  nortb  to  south,  and  at  least  forty  from  east 
to  west,  as  a  single  wedge  of  granite,  thrust  upward,  and  the  sediment- 
ary rocks  uiclining  from  either  side.  Tbe  illustration  of  which  tbe 
Sawatch  range  is  tbe  central  mass  is  probably  on  a  grander  scale  than 
anyotber  in  the  West,  but  there  are  abundant  examples  of  smaller  size. 
The  Black  Ilills  of  Dakota,  tbe  Laramie  range.  Rig llorn,  Wind  River, 
and  many  others  are  of  tbe  same  type. 

Our  last  movement,  July  22,  was  along  tbe  divide  from  Weston's 
Pass  to  tbe  base  of  Ruft'alo  Peak.  We  have  described  tbe  splendid 
new  we  obtained  of  the  entire  Upper  Arkansas  Valley,  from  the  Ten- 
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uessee  Pass  to  tbe  canon,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles.  Our  camp  was 
on  the  north  base  of  the  peak,  above  timber  line,  at  the  very  sources  of 
some  of  the  little  brandies  of  the  Platte.  The  granite  rocks  cropped 
out  all  around  us,  although  the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  was 
covered  with  grass,  and  tlie  moist  valleys  wei-e  peculuirly  fresh  and 
green.  The  lower  portion  of  the  Upper  Arkansas  Valley  is  iudeed  a 
])ark,  and  far  more  beautiful,  though  not  so  large  as  the  South  Park  ; 
but  its  origin  is  very  difl'ereut.  The  South  Park  is  an  area  of  depression, 
that  is,  it  is  a  basin  surrounded  by  lofty  ranges  of  mountains,  underlaid 
with  rocks  of  the  sedimentary  group,  which  shows  that  it  has  never 
been  elevated  equally  with  the  surrounding  mountain-ranges.  The  Ar- 
kansas Park  is  an  area  of  upheaval  and  erosion,  and  nowhere  in  it  are 
any  sedimentiiry  rocks  exposed  older  than  the  modern  lake-deposits. 
A  few  small  streams  flow  into  the  Arkansas  Biver  from  the  east  side, 
but  the  main  drainage  is  from  the  west  side.  Descending  into  the  val 
ley  on  the  west  side  of  the  Park  range,  from  the  base  of  the  BufiUlo 
Peaks,  we  found  the  traveling  very  diilicult;  the  sides  of  the  monutains 
covered  with  debris  and  very  precipitous.  The  fallen  timber  adds  also 
much  to  the  labor  of  traveling.  The  autumnal  fires  sweep  over  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  killing  the  pines,  and  the  winter  and  spring 
winds  lay  them  down  in  every  direction,  forming  a  perfect  net-work 
Keaching  the  valley  nearly  opposite  Mount  Harvard,  we  camped  for 
two  days  on  the  bottom  to  make  a  study  of  this  interesting  region.  By 
following  our  route  of  travel  in  our  narrative,  we  are  enabled  to  note 
down  the  local  details  of  the  geology  from  point  to  point,  on  which  any 
general  remarks  we  may  make  are  founded.  The  maps,  which  will  soon 
be  published,  will  enable  the  geological  reader  to  follow  these  routes 
with  ease ;  and,  in  connection  with  the  sketches  and  sections,  we  hoi)e 
to  make  our  observations  clear. 

The  i)oint  from  which  we  will  start  now  on  our  march  up  the  Arkan- 
sas River  is  at  the  head  of  the  Arkansas  Park,  a  little  below  the  mouth 
of  IMne  Creek.  The  valley  here  begins  to  expand  out  somewhat,  and  is 
about  half  a  mile  in  width.  There  are  several  abaudoiie<l  farms  on  the 
bottom.  Lower  down  in  the  main  park,  or  valley,  are  some  excellent 
farms  and  prosperous  settlements.  The  decline  of  the  mining  interest 
liascaused  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley  to  be  almost  entirely  deserted. 
A  few  years  ago  there  were  many  thousands  of  miners  in  the  ^^^llcy,  and 
every  gulch  was  filled  with  placer-diggings.  Granite  bid  fair  to  become  a 
city  and  spread  itself  over  a  considerable  area  on  both  sides  of  the  mines. 
Now^  the  buildings  are  all  fast  going  to  decay.  A  few  miners  still  lingci 
amon?^  the  old  *'  i)lacers,"  but  tlie  mining  period  has  passed  away. 

1  have  spoken  of  the  liner  sediments  which  were  deposited  in  the 
ancient  lake,  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  valley  t6  the  southward.  The 
waters  that  rushed  down  from  the  north  lost  the  greater  part  of  their 
force  in  tb(»  broader,  deeper  waters  of  the  southern  i)orti()n.  Here  the 
line  material  which  was  ground  from  the  granite  rocks  by  water  and  ice 
to  the  northward  was  carried,  and  the  greater  stillness  of  the  waters 
then  allowed  it  to  settle  on  the  bottom  more  quietly,  forming  a  gi-oup 
of  marly  strata  at  least  1,-00  feet  in  thickness,  which  have  weathered 
into  the  [leculiar  architectural  forms  which  characterize  the  modern  lake- 
de[)osits  tarther  north  in  which  the  remains  of  so  many  extinct  verte- 
brate animals  have  been  found.  As  we  ascend  the  valley  from  the 
lower  end,  these  lake-deposits  become  coarser  and  show  evidences  of 
dei)osition  in  more  turbulent  waters,  until  at  the  upper  end  the  huge 
rounded  bowlders  predominate.  Near  the  bridge  about  five  miles  below 
Granite  are  long,  lone  ridges  of  the  coarse  drift  or  detrital  matter  on 
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the  bottom,  parallel  with  the  river.    The  surface  is  covered  with  huge 
granite  bowlders  on  both  sides  of  the  river;  long,  high,  rounded  ridges  of 
worn  bowlders  are  pileu  up  as  if  they  had  been  left  by  the  melting  masses  of 
ice.  We  find  the  granite  rocks  in  place  much  worn  as  we  ascend  the  valley, 
but  no  signs  of  grooving.  The  coarse  texture  of  the  granite  permits  them 
to  disintegrate  readily,  and  they  have  a  tendency  to  become  rounded  by  a 
process  which  I  have  termed  exfoliation,  or  a  tendency  to  peel  oif  in  thin 
concentric  layers.    This  is  a  very  common  feature  in  most  of  the  varieties 
of  rock  in  the  West,  and  the  great  variety  of  scenic  forms,"  as  well  as 
much  of  the  loose  debris  or  soil  in  the  mountains,  is  due  to  this  process. 
Whenever  the  fires  run  over  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  burning  the 
forests  of  pine,  the  most  compact  granite  rocks  scale  off  in  this  manner, 
and  undoubtedly  the  sun's  rays,  expanding  the  surface  by  the  heat, 
produce  similarresults.    Just  below  the  mouth  of  Pine  Creek  a  high 
vertical  point  juts  out  from  the  east  side  of  the  Arkansas,  over  the  river, 
of  a  hanler  texture  and  more  compact  than  the  contiguous  rocks.    The 
jointage,  which  is  nearly  vertical,  presents  strikingly  smooth  faces  and 
sharp  angles.    The  great  variety  of  texture  in  the  granitic  rocks  is  con- 
tinually shown,  varying  from  a  close  fine-grained  feldspathic  or  quartz- 
itic  mass,  scarcely  affected  by  atmospheric  agents,  to  a.veiy  coarse  ag- 
gregate, readily  falling  in  pieces.    Iron  in  some  forms  is  a  very  powerful 
agent  also  in  destroying  the  cohesion  of  granites.    This  hard  point  seems 
also  to  have  extended  across  the  river  and  to  have  resisted  in  part  its 
power,  so  that  falls,  or  rapids,  of  25  feet  descent  have  been  formed.  Just 
above  this  point  there  is  a  low  ridge  of  granite,  which  in  the  wearing 
out  of  the  valley  escaped,  while  on  the  east  side  of  the  Arkansas  there 
is  an  old  river-bed.    These  remnants  serve  to  indicate  in  some  degree 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  forces  that  have  operated  here.    They  prove 
that  the  valley  is,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  one  of  erosion.    There  is  a 
narrow  bottom  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  with  small  gulches  coming 
from  the  hills  in  which  are  quite  extensive  placer-diggings.    Small  log 
huts,  or  miners-  cabins,  are  scattered  here  and  there  among  the  huge 
granite  bowlders,  presenting  a  unique  appearance  from  their  diminutive 
size,  compared  with  the  bowlders  themselves. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  novel  features  of  this  region  are  the 
great  moniinal  deposits,  the  remains  of  ancient  glaciers.  These  proofs 
of  glacial  action  occur  everywhere  along  both  tho  east  and  west  sides 
of  the  great  Sawatch  or  Mother  range.  But  up  the  valleys  of  some  of 
the  side  streams  the  morainal  deposits  are  more  marked  and  regular 
than  in  others.  The  finest  illustration  occurs  in  the  valley  of  Clear 
Creek,  a  small  stream  that  flows  into  the  Arkansas  Itiver  from  the 
Sawatch  range,  about  six  or  seven  mills  below  Lake  Creek.  This  little 
stream  rises  high  up  near  the  crest  of  the  range,  in  a  number  of  exca- 
vated amphitheaters,  and  flows  for  several  miles  through  a  close  canon 
until  it  opens  out  into  the  foot-hills  on  the  east  side  of  the  range.  The 
valley  at  once  expands  to  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  at 
the  junction  of  the  creek  with  the  main  river  has  become  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  in  width,  with  a  detrital  ridge  on  either  side  rising  300  to 
500  feet  above  the  little  creek  that  meanders  through  it.  These 
detrital  ridges  sfiow  the  loose  character  of  the  deposits  by  their 
roumled  forms,  being  covered  over  with  grass  and  other  vegetation. 
The  question  would  arise,  whether  the  immediate  valley  of  the  stream 
was  originally  tilled  up  with  the  glacial  detritus,  or  whether  the  mater- 
ials composing  these  ridges  were  left  on  the  sides  of  this  branch 
of  the  great  Arkansjis  glacier  which  must  at  one  time  have  occupied 
the  entire  valley.     I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  valley  through 
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-whieb  Clear  Creek  meanders  so  beautifolly  is  a  modem  resalt,  and  was 
worn  out  of  the  gi^at  detrital  mass  by  water  after  the  close  of  the  true 
(xlacial  iieriod.  Between  the  detrital  walls  in  the  valley  are  mounds  or 
ridges  of  the  detritus  that  has  been  brought  down  Clear  Creek  and 
lodged  near  its  mouth.  The  List  glacial  movement  was  checked  by  the 
remnant  of  the  granite  mountain  in  place  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ex- 
pansion, and  as  the  ice  melted  the  dSbris  was  left  behind  in  irregulai: 
mounds.  Hounded  masses  of  granite  of  immense  size,  100  feet  in 
diameter  lie  scattered  about  the  mouth  of  this  creek,  now  going  to 
decay  by  the  process  of  exfoliation.  Between  Clear  Creek  and  Lake 
Creek  the  slopes  are  rather  smooth,  with  the  granite  rocks  cropping  out 
here  and  there,  but  revealing  the  effects  of  abrasion  in  a  marked  degree. 
The  surface  is  covered  mostly  with  a  thick  dei>osit  of  the  detrital  mat- 
ter. The  placer-mines  are  very  extensive  over  this  area,  and  the  work- 
ing of  them  in  several  localities  has  exposed  a  glimpse  of  the  old  chan- 
nels worn  deep  into  the  nnderlying  granites  and  covered  with  the 
bowlder-drift.  If  this  thick  drift-deposit  could  be  stripped  off  it  would 
expose  a  granitic  surface  worn  down  bj*  the  movements  of  vast  masses 
of  ice  and  snow,  perhaps  grooved  and  scratched,  and  the  entire  area 
cut  through  from  the  mountains  on  either  side  with  the  old  creek-chan- 
nels. We  believe,  also,  that  this  space  between  the  nmin  river  and  the 
base  of  the  range,  a  width  of  about  six  miles,  has  l>een  worn  down  from 
an  elevation  but  little,  if  any,  lower  than  the  front  portions  of  the  range 
that  now  remain.  All  the  evidence  points  to  the  existence  hero  of 
aqueous  forces  at  a  comparatively  modern  period,  of  which  the  present 
is  but  an  insignificant  remnant. 

On  both  sides  of  the  Arkansas  up  to  its  very  sources  the  drift  phe- 
nomena are  very  remarkable,  but  much  more  extensive  on  the  west  side, 
so  that  there  is  a  slopefrom  the  immediate  base  of  the  Sawatch  range 
to  the  river ;  but  the  terraces  and  bowlder-deposits  are  well  shown  on 
both  sides.  On  the  west  side  the  valleys  of  the  mountain-streams  are 
now  much  used  for  the  pasturage  of  large  herds  of  stock  during  the 
suinnior-season,  the  owners  driving  them  south  into  the  San  Luis  Val- 
ley during  the  winter. 

By  glancing  at  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  those  little  branches  which  run  high  up  near  the  crest  or 
water-divide  of  the  Sawatch,  cutting  deep  channels  or  gorges  through 
the  mountain-sides,  and  deep  valleys  after  emerging  into  the  slope, 
or  foot-hills.  The  slope,  or  foot-hill,  forms  a  peculiar  belt  from  four  to  six 
miles  in  width  between  the  base  of  the  main  range  and  the  river,  and 
in  a  general  way  slopes  down  to  tlie  river.  The  difference  in  elevation 
between  the  bed  of  the  Arkansas  and  the  junction  of  the  slope  with  the 
niouutaiu-side  would  vary  somewhat,  but  must  be  1,000  to  1,500  feet. 
Viewing  this  slope  from  the  crest  of  the  Park  range  on  the  opposite 
.<ide  of  the  Arkansas  we  can  see  clearly  the  gorges  and  gorge-like 
walls  of  the  principal  streams  at  intervals  of  a  lew  miles  apart.  Be- 
tween the  main  valleys  the  interval  is  singularly  rolling,  consisting  of 
rather  deep  grassy  valleys,  extending  down  from  the  mountain-sides 
to  the  Arkansas,  while  between  them  are  rounded  ridges,  or  rounded 
oblong  hills,  covered  over  with  ddhris.  In  many  cases  the  abrupt  sides 
are  toward  the  mountains,  and  the  sides  and  summits  are  covered 
w  ith  immense  bowlders,  as  if  the  masses  of  ice  had  lodged  on  them, 
and  melting  had  dropped  their  contents  there.  This  furrowed  condi- 
tion of  the  surface  continues  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  up  to  the  sources 
of  the  Arkansas  in  the  Tennessee  Pass.  The  great  morainal  ridges 
on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Creek  are  as  much  as  500  feet  to  700  feet  high 
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above  the  lakes  or  valley.  For  aboat  fifteen  miles  the  Arkansas  flows 
through  a  gorge-like  channel,  commencing  aboat  foar  miles  above 
Lake  Greek,  when  there  is  a  moderate  expansion  with  quite  a  broad 
bottom,  and  on  either  side  well-defiued  terraces.  The  terrace  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Arkansas  rises  about  500  feet  above  the  riverbed.  In  a  dry 
gulch  the  horizontal  strata  of  sandstone  crop  out,  showing  tlmt  it  is 
composed  of  the  modern  lake-deposit.  On  the  west  side  the  first  ter- 
race rises  40  feet,  the  lower  portions  of  the  second  or  main  terrace  250  feet 
rising  up,  by  a  slope  to  the  mountains,  to  the  height  of  700  feet.  One 
gulch  is  quite  wide,  half  a  mile,  as  it  opens  into  the  valley  of  the  Arkan- 
sas, with  small,  terrace-like  ^steps  on  either  side.  The  east  fork  of  the 
Arkansits  also  presents  a  broad,  open  valley  for  some  distance  aloug  its 
junction  with  the  main  stream.  Passing  up  the  west  branch  we  find  a 
broad,  open,  meadow-like  park,  a  mile  in  width,  witb  the  granitoid  rocks 
cropping  out  here  and  there  on  either  side  from  beneath  the  great  accu- 
mulation of  detrital  deposits. 

We  can  see,  therefore,  that  this  entire  valley  of  the  Upper  Arkansas 
was  at  no  very  remote  geological  period,  a  fresh-water  lake,  probably 
at  the  close  of  the  glacial  period.  I  am  now  inclined  to  think  that  this 
period  extended  back  further  into  the  past  in  the  Hocky  Mountains  than 
geologists  have  accredited  it  in  other  regions.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
evidence,  though  not  clear  as  yet,  points  to  the  Pliocene  era  as  its  l)tgin- 
ning,  at  least,  and  that  it  extended  pretty  well  toward  the  present 
period.  It  was  evidently  a  period  in  which  powerful  forces  were  in 
operation,  which  carved  out  the  surface-forms  much  as  we  find  them  at 
the  present  time. 


CHAPTER    III. 

SAWATCH    RANGE — MORAINAL    DEPOSITS    OF    TAYLOR'S    CREEK— ELK 

MOUNTAINS,  ETC. 

We  will  now  ascend  the  valley  of  Lake  Creek,  and  wend  our  way 
over  the  great  Sawatch  range.  Tbe  valley  of  Lake  Creek  is  filled  witli 
the  morainal  deposits  for  which  this  range  is  so  remarkable.  It  would 
seem  that  the  great  glacial  force  moved  Here  in  a  direction  a  little 
south  of  east,  inasmuch  as  the  great  mass  of  tbe  detrital  matter  is 
heaped  up  on  the  south  side.  The  two  lakes  are  about  350  yards 
apart,  with  a  small  stream,  perhaps  20  feet  wide,  flowing  from  one 
to  the  other.  The  interval  is  made  up  of  worn  detrital  matter,  bin 
over  it  and  around  both  lake^  are  mounds  or  oblong  ridges  of  the  drift. 
Scattered  over  the  surface  are  masses  of  granite,  coarse  in  texture,  witli 
crystals  of  feldspar,  1  and  2  inches  in  dimensions,  aggregated  to- 
gether. The  rock  has  the  appearance  of  a  feldspathic  breccia.  Th(^ 
lower  lake  is  about  two  and.  a  half  miles  in  length,  and  one  and  a 
half  miles  in  width.  The  upper  lake  is  one  mile  in  length,  and  half 
a  mile  in  width.  The  bases  of  both  these  lakes  are  undoubtedly 
the  result  of  glacial  action.  The  greatest  depth  found  by  sound- 
ing was  7G  feet.  The  accompanying  topographical  sketch  of  Mr. 
Gaunett,  with  the  soundings  which  were  made  by  ]\Iessrs.  8tevenso!i 
and  llolmes,  will  convey  a  true  idea  of  the  form  of  these  basins.  W\) 
know  by  the  land  contiguous  to  both  these  lakes  that  they  have  boe:i 
slowly  diminishing  in  area.  Above  the  Upper  Twin  Lake  there  is  a  half- 
mile  in  width  of  boggy  meadow  which  at  no  distant  period  must  have 
been  covered  by  the  lake.    At  the  head  of  the  valley,  or  where  the 
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gorge  begins,  there  is  a  sort  of  oatural  bridge.     The  stream  has 
worn  a  narrow  channel  through  the  rocks.    At  the  samrait  the  gorge 
is  about  8  feet  wide,  and    in  it  a  huge  bowlder  has  lodged.    The 
stream  rushes  down  its  steep,  narrow,  winding  channel  with  great 
force.    On  the  north  side  there  is  a  huge  bowlder  just  ready  to  topple 
oil"  into  the  channel,  which  is  50  feet  in  diameter.    On  the  sides  of 
tlie  channel  are  several  most  remarkable  rounded  cavities  worn  in 
like  potholes,  6  to  10  feet  in  diameter.    One  of  them  occurs  20  feet 
above  the  water-level  of  the  creek  at  the  present  time.    About  100 
lect  al>ove  the  bridge  the  stream  flows  through  a  narrow  gorge  not 
over  4  feet  wide,  and  the  water  shoots  down  as  in  a  flume  10  or  15  feet, 
j>rodacing  a  picturesque  eflect.    In  these*  rocks  the  jointag^  is  very 
distinctly  defined.    Tbe  dip  of  the  rock  is  north  about  3()o,  and  the 
channel  has  been  worn  through  the  rock,  so  that  the  north  side  over- 
hangs the  water,  and  the  water  and  ice,  aided  by  the  jointage,  have 
removed  masses  like  blocks  from  a  quarry.    There  are  two  or  three  sets 
of  master-joints  which  break  the  mass  into  a  multiplicity  of  forms. 
Sometimes  the  broken  portions  are  wedge-shaped.    The  rocks  are  a 
coarse,  massive  gi*anite  of  a  gray  color,  with  large  crystals  of  grayish- 
white  feldspar.    The  worn  rocks,  or  roelies  motitonnes,  are  most  admira- 
bly shown  everywhere,  and  portions  crop  out  in  the  bottom  of  the  val- 
ley to  indicate  the  force  as  well  at  the  extent  of  the  erosion.    It  is  quite 
possible  that  if  all  the  debris  could  be  stripped  oft'  the  gorge  and  valley, 
the  grooved  or  scratched  surfaces  would  be  apparent.    On  both  sides 
of  the  gorge  the  worn  rocks  are  seen  to  the  height  of  1,000  to  1,500  feet 
alx>ve  the  bed  of  the  stream.    One  immense  mountain  mass  on  the  north 
siue  seems  to  have  resisted  the  eroding  forces,  so  that  from  base  to 
summit,  a  height  of  1,000  feet,  it  is  smooth  like  enamel.    The  vast  gla-* 
cier  which  must  have  filled  up  the  channel  must  have  been  obstructed 
in  its  slow  downward  movement  by  this  projecting  point  of  the  mountain. 
In  the  side  near  the  base  are  quite  deep,  rounded  cavities,  2  to  4  feet  in 
diameter,  produced  by  the  same  causes  as  the  pot-holes.    About  2  miles 
above  the  falls  there  is  an  extensive  dike  of  trachyte.    It  occurs  in  the 
form  of  a  vein,  C  to  10  feet  wide,  running  about  northeast  and  south- 
west.   There  are  many  other  dikes  in  this  gorge,  of  different  sizes, 
and  I  suspect  some  of  them  would  prove  i<x  belong  to  different  age«  if 
more  closely  studied.    The  great  branch-glacier  of  Lake  Creek  must 
have  been  1,500  feet  or  more  in  thickness.    The  valley  or  gorge  is 
nearly  uniform  in  width,  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile,  and  the  glacier  must 
have  plowed  its  way  along,  paring  off  a  great  thickness  of  the  gneissic 
roc'ks  on  either  side  and  on  the  bottom,  the  low,  rounded  remuauts  of 
which  can  be  seen  cropping  everywhere  from  the  detritus.    The  sides 
of  the  gorge  for  1,000  to  1,500  feet  are  worn  smoothly,  and  in  some 
places  immense  blocks  of  granite  have  been  wi^enched  from  their  places 
and  carried  down  the  channel,  so  that  the  sides  look  like  a  quarry. 
The  most  striking  feature  is  the  very  smooth  surface  of  the  sides  of  the 
gorge  to  so  great  a  height,  like  glass.    About  six  miles  above  Twin 
Lakes,  in  a  straight  line,  Lake  Creek  forks,  one  branch  extending  up 
northwest,  and  the  other  southwest.    Both  separate  again  soon  into  a 
liiunber  of  smaller  branches,  which  end  in  amphitheaters  near  the  crest. 
About   lour  miles  up  the  North  Fork  a  remnant  of  the  gneissic  rocks, 
left  in  the  wearing  out  of  the  valley,  has  a  dip  of  oO^NW.,  with  a  strike 
southwest  and  northeast.     There  are  a  number  of  these  low  ridges 
rising  up  in  various  portionsof  the  valley,  showing  most  clearly  that  the 
entile  gorge  has  been  carved  out  of  the  mountain  mass.    The  dip  of  the 
beds  would  indicate  a  fracture  for  the  water  and  ice  to  commence  their 
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work,  and,  as  the  gorge  increased  in  size,  the  power  to  excavate  would  be 
increased.  The  crest  of  the  range  is  covered  with  trachyte  for  miles,  and 
from  that  ridge  extend  down  beautiful  green  valleys  above  timberliue. 
The  sides  as  well  as  the  circular  end  of  these  gorges  or  valleys  are  cov- 
ered with  debris  composed  of  the  broken  fragments  of  igneous  or  meta- 
mori^hic  rocks.  All  seem  to  originate  in  the  same  manner,  and  are  con- 
tinned  by  the  same  forces.  The  igneous  rocks  seem  to  have  flowed  out 
over  the  gneissic  rocks  to  a  considerable  extent,  at  least  500  feet  in 
thickness,  as  is  shown  in  this  high  mountain-valley,  where  the  sides  are 
nearly  vertical,  and  the  bottom  of  the  valley  here  and  there  reveals  the 
granitic  rocks  upon  which  the  trachytes  rest.  So,  we  have  in  the  main 
range  the  same  phenomena  repeated  that  we  find  in  all  the  southern 
ranges,  viz :  a  granitic  nucleus  or  central  mass,  with  dikes  of  igneous 
rocks  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  movements  tha.t  elevated  these 
great  ranges  seem  to  have  generated  the  heat  that  reduced  the  rocks  in 
certain  i>ortions  of  the  crust  to  a  fluid  condition,  and  they  came  to  the 
surface  in  almost  numberless  places. 

We  will  not  now  discuss  the  history  of  the  glacial  period  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains,  but  simply  state,  in  general  terms,  that  the  evidence  seems 
to  point  to  a  time  when  the  Arkansas  Valley  was  filled  with  one  enor- 
mous glacier,  and  that  extending  from  it,  on  either  side  of  the  gulches, 
were  branches  of  greater  or  less  magnitude ;  that  as  the  temperature 
changed  so  that  it  was  gradually  reduced,  and  the  physical  conditions 
approached  those  of  the  present  time,  the  basins  of  the  lakes  were 
scooped  out,  the  morainal  detritus  was  deposited,  and  finally  the  im- 
mense granite  bowlders  were  scattered  over  the  surface.  We  shall 
endeavor  to  show  in  a  subsequent  chapter  that  this  glacial  period  was 
one  of  great  length,  and  that  the  gradual  transition  from  the  extreme 
glacial  cold  to  the  present  climatic  conditions  was  of  great  duration, 
and  influenced  the  sculpturing  of  the  surface  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Our  trail  over  the  mountains  led  up  the  south  branch  of  Lake  Creek. 
In  many  instances,  these  little  branches  liiivo  cut  narrow  channels  into 
the  solid  rock  30  feet  in  depth.  This  must  have  been  done  subsequently 
to  the  melting  away  of  the  glaciers. 

About  four  miles  up  the  valley  the  debris  beiLcius  to  be  made  up  of 
igneous  rocks  that  have  fallen  down  from  the  high  ridges.  There  are, 
also,  immense  masses  of  volcanic  breccia,  very  compact^  composed  n^ostly 
of  granitic  fragments  of  various  sizes,  some  worn  and  others  angular. 
We  see  again  the  high  crests  capped  with  the  igneous  rocks,  whicrh 
originally  flowed  from  fissures  in  the  granite,  and,  as  the  liquid  rock 
was  ejected,  fragments  of  the  contiguous  granitic  rocks  were  worn  off 
and  inclosed.  This  fork  ajso  branches  off  to  the  north  toward  Red 
Hock  Pass,  and  the  usual  signs  of  the  wearing  out  of  these  vast  mount- 
ain amphitheaters  can  be  seen.  The  valley,  or  gorge,  here  is  unusu- 
ally broad,  and  yet  the  abrupt  walls  on  either  side  show  its  origin. 
The  ridges  are  all  capped  with  the  igneous  rocks,  and,  in  some  instances, 
they  are  a  brilliant  red.  The  gorge  is  cut  deep  down  into  the  granitic 
rock,  and,  when  it  is  not  concealed  by  detrital  matter  in  the  bottom  of 
the  valley,  is  worn  smooth. 

We  ascend  the  steep  sides  of  the  divide  between  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  and  those  of  the  Atlantic,  by  way  of  Lake  Creek  Pass.  The 
melting  of  the  snow  keeps  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  where  covered 
vith  loose  earth,  in  a  boggy  condition,  which  impedes  traveling.  Upon 
the  summit  of  the  pass  is  a  little  lake  or  reservoir  for  the  water  from 
the  melting  snows.  On  both  sides  are  high  walls  about  a  fourth  of  a 
mile  apart,  between  which  is  located  the  pass.    It  is  not  so  very  much 
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lower  than  the  crests  aronnd,  being  over  12,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and 
2,000  feet  above  our  camp  at  the  forks.  But  the  pass  itself  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  slow  wearing  away  of  the  crest  between  the  sources  of 
the  streams.  The  summit  of  the  pass  is  very  narrow,  and  on  the  top 
and  sides  are  vast  quantities  of  fragments  of  rocks  fallen  from  the  side- 
walls.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  crest  of  the  mountain 
was  at  one  time  continuous,  and  far  greater  than  at  present,  and  that  a 
mass  of  granite  rock  the  width  of  the  pass,  and  500  to  800  feet  high, 
has  been  removed  by  agencies  not  now  in  operation.  Yet  the  slow  pro- 
cess of  the  breaking  down  of  the  sides  still  goes  on  summer  and  winter, 
and  the  dSbris  forms  one  of  the  remarkable  features  of  this  region.  As 
we  descend  the  west  side  ot*  the  pass,  we  have  before  us  in  full  view 
one  of  the  most  spacious  and  regular  amphitheaters  we  have  seen,  form- 
ing the  source  of  Morainal  Creek.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle, 
with  an  irregular  wall  around  forming  the  mountain-crest.  On  the  west 
side  are  two  mountain-cones  rising  up  13,000  feet  or  upward ;  on  the 
east  side,  a  high  rounded  peak  covered  over  with  debris,  while  the  south 
side  has  been  broken  down  so  as  not  to  be  more  than  300  feet  above 
the  base  of  the  wall.  Vast  quantities  of  the  dihris,  or  talus,  lie  all 
around  the  base  of  the  wall,  while  in  the  center  is  a  forest  of  pines. 
We  see,  therefore,  that  although  the  evidence  is  cle^r  that  these  amphi- 
theaters have  been  carved  out  of  the  massive  granite,  no  forces  are  now 
in  operation  to  carry  away  the  fragments  of  rock  that  are  annually 
loosened  from  the  walls  by  water  and  ice,  but  they  gather  on  the  slope, 
forming  a  talus  of  great  magnitude.  We  shall  have  much  to  say,  as  we 
pass  from  point  to  point,  in  regard  to  mountain  sculpture.  We  believe 
that  geologists  have  hardly  i^alized  as  yet  the  tremendous  degradation 
of  our  high  mountain-ranges,  which  has  been  carried  on  during,  or  since, 
the  Tertiary  period. 

We  descend  to  the  west  side  of  the  mountain  to  the  little  creek,  and 
find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  niost  striking  examples  of  morainal 
ridges  yet  seen  in  the  West.  These  extend  from  a  point  near  timber- 
line  down  to  the  valley  of  Taylor's  Creek,  a  beautiful  stream  that  occu- 
pies in  part  a  valley  parallel  with  the  Arkansas  on  the  west  side  of  the 
main  range.  I  have  spoken  previously  of  the  anticlinal  structure  of 
this  region.  On  the  w^est  side  of  the  Sawatch  or  Mother  range  there  is 
an  irregular  parallel  depression,  extending  northward  to  the  Mount  of 
the  Uoly  Cross,  and  southward  far  down  the  Gunnison  Valley.  Yet  the 
drainage  is  not  continuous  north  and  south  like  that  of  the  Arkansas. 
The  drainage  tends  toward  the  northwest  in  the  valleys  of  Roaring 
Fork  and  Frying-pan  Creek,  and  to  the  southwest  in  the  valley  of  Gun- 
nison and  its  branches.  While  between  th^  waters  of  the  two  systems 
the  divides  are  quite  high  and  almost  impassable,  still  the  inclination 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  rocks  is  toward  the  west  in  general  terms,  and 
the  anticlinal  structure  well  illustrated.  The  interval  between  the 
ridges  is  much  more  broken,  and  has  not  been  worn  out  by  one  con- 
tinuous river  like  the  Arkansas. 

The  morainal  deposits  are  best  shown  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Sawatch  range.  Along  the  side  of  the  mountains,  rising  800  to  1;000 
feet  above  the  valley  of  Taylor's  Creek,  is  a  ridge  entirely  (covered 
with  the  debris  falling  from  the  summits  of  the  range,  and  mo- 
rainal matter.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  granite  rocks  form 
the  nucleus,  but  that  the  ridge  has  been  worn  down  by  glacial  action 
and  covered  over  with  the  miscellaneous  deposits  of  morainal  drift.  The 
ridge  is  quite  rounded  in  form,  covered  in  many  places  with  pines,  and 
extending  up  on  the  sides  of  the  range  nearly  to  timber-line.    The  second 
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terrace,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  very  irregular,  varying  from  20  to  80  or 
100  feet  above  the  valley,  and  is  full  of  irregular  depressions  like  small 
lake-basins,  but  'without  any  apparent  outlet  Fragments  of  glaciers 
must  have  remained  in  this  place  which  melting  away,  fonned  reservoirs 
of  water,  which  finally  dried  up,  the  morainal  matter  accumulating  all 
around  them.  Sometjimes  these  aepressions  are  oblong  and  tortuous  like 
the  old  bed  of  a  stream,  and  continue  for  a  mile  or  so,  and  then  close  up 
in  a  sort  of  pocket.  The  surface  is  covered  all  over  with  worn  bowlders 
of  granite  of  various  sizes,  sometimes  20  or  30  feet  in  diameter.  When 
streams  have  cut  through  it  so  that  sections  can  be  seen,  which  is  not 
common,  it  appears  to  be  composed  of  rather  fine  earth,  evidently  the 
result  of  the  grinding  of  the  granite  rocks  by  ice,  and  more  or  less 
rounded  granitic  masses  of  all  sizes  from  a  small  pebble  to  a  mass  of 
many  tons'  weight.  The  position  of  the  morainal  deposits  would  indi- 
cate that  on  the  west  side  of  the  range  also  there  was,  during  the  glacial 
period,  a  vast  mass  of  snow  and  ice  filling  up  the  open  valley  and  ruur 
ning  up  the  gorge  like  valleys  on  either  side.  The  valley  of  Taylor^s 
Creek,  which  will  average  a  mile  in  width,  is  covered  over  with  isolated 
morainal  mounds  or  ridges,  never  more  than  50  feet  high.  The  enor- 
mous accumulation  of  the  morainal  matter  on  the  west  side  of  the  range 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  great  body  of  the  glacier  was  there,  though 
extending  far  westward  are  abundant  signs  of  glacial  action. 

We  shall  speak  of  this  subject  again  in  describing  the  Mount  of  the 
Holy  Gross  and  its  surroundings.  Far  to  the  south,  looking  down  the 
broad^  open  valley  of  the  Gunnison  River,  we  can  see  the  modern  lake- 
deposits  much  eroded  near  the  junction  with  the  Grand  River.  Still 
farther  tiouthward  is  the  Uncompaghre  range  dimly  seen  on  the  horizon. 
To  the  west  is  a  portion  of  the  Elk  range,  with  the  wonderful  mass  of 
red  rock  and  the  great  group  of  ^harp  peaks,  which  show  a  remarkable 
chaos  of  strata.  To  the  northwest  are  the  sources  of  the  Gunnison,  with 
the  rounded  granite  mountains  which  have  been  so  distinctly  glaciated. 
Eere  and  there  the  stratified  rocks  may  be  seen  resting  on  the  granites, 
and  inclining  at  different  angles.  To  the  north  is  a  wilderness  of  peaks, 
which  form  the  Sawatch  range,  some  capped  with  igneous  rocks,  others 
projecting  their  ragged,  sharp,  granitic  ])oint8  or  crests  high  up  among 
the  snows,  14.000  feet  and  upward.  The  quite  irregular  ranges  of 
mountains  on  the  west  side  of  the  Gunnison  show  most  clearly  that  they 
are  subordinate  jwrtions  of  the  great  anticlinal  we  have  been  describing. 
The  abrupt  side  or  face  is  toward  the  east,  while  on  the  west  side  the 
slopes  are  usually  gentle,  and  whenever  the  sedimentary  beds  occur  they 
incline  toward  the  west.  The  basis  rock  of  the  Gunnison  Valley,  under- 
neath the  great  thickness  of  morainal  detritus,  is  granitic,  resembling 
very  closely  the  granite  rocks  of  Salt  Lake  Valley,  Utah.  The  gray 
granitic  rocks  are  full  of  black,  apparently  rounded  masses,  as  seen  in 
Cottonwood  Oafion,  which  indicates  that  they  were  originally  conglom- 
erates, so  changed  by  metamorphosis  that  only  indistinct  traces  of  the 
included  bowlders  are  now  visible. 

The  irregular  range  west  of  the  Sawatch  is  undoubtedly,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  a  subordinate  portion  of  the  anticlinal  on  the  west  side. 
Fragments  of  the  great  mass  of  sedimentary  rocks  can  be  found  at  differ- 
ent elevations,  especially  on  the  west  side,  though  the  granite  rocks  pre- 
dominate. About  four  miles  up  one  of  the  small  side- valleys  of  Tiiylor's 
Creek,  to  the  west,  we  find  low  down  in  the  bottom  a  patch  of  massive 
dark-blue  carboniferous  limestone  with  corals  and  stems  of  crinoids. 
Some  of  the  layers  are  made  up  of  fragments  of  organic  forms.  The 
whole  is  about  50  feet  in  thickness,  inclining  west  12^.    It  is  simi)ly  a 
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remnant  of  the  great  mass  that  once  extended  over  the  country  from 
the  plains  across  the  South  Park,  the  Park  range,  Sawatch,  &c.,  inter- 
rupted, perhaps,  here  and  there.  We  have  already  observed  that  the 
Carboniferous  as  well  as  Silurian  beds  are*  omitted  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  along  the  east  margin  of  the  mountains  north  of  Colorado 
Springs,  while  far  north  and  far  south  the  same  rocks  are  well  developed 
ill  similar  localities.  So  we  may  make  the  general  statement  that  these 
beds  covered  all  this  great  area  prior  to  the  elevation  of  the  ranges. 

As  we  proceed  westward  from  Taylor^s  River,  we  enter  a  region  in 
which  the  rocks  have  been  thrown  into  a  greater  state  of  chaos  than  I 
have  ever  observed  anywhere  in  the  West.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
original  inclination  was  toward  the  west  from  the  Sawatch  range,  but 
the  gieat  number  of  dikes  that  intersect  the  crust  in  many  places,  have 
tipped  the  stratified  rocks  in  every  direction,  elevated  them  to  the  sum- 
mits of  the  peaks,  and,  in  many  instances,  completely  i^versed  their 
position,  so  that  we  have  the  oldest  rocks  overlying  those  of  more  mod- 
ern date.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  ridges  of  quartzite,  or  limestone, 
standing  vertical,  and,  in  some  instances,  inclining  several  degrees  past 
a  vertical.  To  solve  all  these  problems  well  would  require  that  every 
portion  of  the  country  should  be  studied  foot  by  foot,  and  hundreds  of 
detailed  sections  prepared.  Our  plans  would  not  admit  of  this  detail, 
and,  therefore,  much  must  remain  obscure  until  we  can  gain  the  time 
to  make  special  studies  of  the  more  difficult  localities.  Besides,  we 
need  better  maps,  which  are  now  in  an  advanced  state  of  preparation. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  sedimentary'  beds  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Park  range,  and  that  they  have  been  subjected 
to  greater  overtumings  than  those  of  that  range.  There  is  at  the 
base,  and  resting  on  the  granites,  a  great  thickness,  perhaps  in  the 
aggregate  2,000  feet,  of  quartzites  an4  limestone  in  alternate  strata. 
Above  these  is  a  great  thickness  of  limestones  of  a  more  modern  aspect, 
with  w(»ll  known  Carboniferous  fossils  in  them,  and  in  some  localities 
very  abundant  and  well  preserved.  Above  these  comes  a  vast  group 
of  red  sandstones  assuming  a  great  variety  of  textures,  as  well  as 
shades  of  color,  at  different  points.  Above  come  in  regular  order  the 
Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  groups.  In  this  district  of  chaotic  overturnings 
we  saw  no  rocks  of  more  modern  age  than  the  Cretjiceous,  though  it  is 
quite  probable  that  a  more  extended  exploration  would  have  discovered 
them.  The  main  streams  that  flow  toward  the  west  have  cut  deep 
gorges  directly  through  the  uplifted  ridges,  as  well  as  dikes,  while  the 
side  branches  have  formed  in  many  instances  parallel  valleys.  In  all 
cases  the  amount  of  detrital  matter  is  very  great.  Huge  masses  of 
granite  are  strewn  over  the  surface,  sometimes  in  the  valleys  and  some- 
times on  the  sides  of  the  hills  or  mountains.  The  peak  named  on  the 
map  as  Italian  Peak,  13,255  feet  in  height,  is  an  example  of  the  varie- 
gated colors  of  the  rocks,  due  to  the  flowing  upward  through  the  fissures 
of  the  melted  rocks,  accompanied  with  a  force  that  tilted  the  sedimen- 
tary strata  in  all  directions. 

Leaving  the  valley  of  the  Gunnison,  we  took  a  southwest  course,  up 
a  nearly  dry,  rather  broad,  grassy  valley,  to  the  divide,  and  desc^ended 
again  to  West  Taylor  Creek.  These  little  side-valleys  occasionally 
close  up  for  a  short  distance  in  a  sort  of  gulch  or  canon,  then  suddenly 
expand  out  into  an  open  oval  one,  covered  with  thick  grass  like  a 
meadow.  This  is  a  very  common  form  in  these  mountain-districts,  es- 
pecially where  the  granites,  prevail.  Soon  alter  passing  the  divide  we 
find  the  sedimentary  rocks  cropping  out  everywhere.  In  the  valleys 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  the  8ui)erHcial  drift,  forming  rounded  hills  or 
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loDg  ridges,  tbe  surface  being  covered  over  with  fragments  of  limestone, 
sandstone,  and  paddingfitone.    About  four  miles  below  the  divide  the 
little  stream  cuts  through  a  high  ridge.    On  the  south  side  the  ridge  is 
composed  largely  of  laminated  trachyte,  inclining  to  the  northwest  at 
an  angle  of  60^.    While  on  the  north  side  the  rock  is  more  compact, 
hard,  and  full  of  masses  of  quartz,  as  if  the  old  granite  had  been  turned 
to  a  somber  gray  by  the  heat  of  the  igneous  rocks ;  this  mass,  which  is 
very  conspicuous  and  rises  800  feet  or  more  above  the  little  stream,  ap- 
pears very  distinctly  stratified,  and  inclines  GO^  northeast,  while  the 
limestone-beds  dip  northwest  30^  to  60^.    This  is  a  most  complicated 
piece  of  geological  work,  which  would  require  more  time  than  any  of 
the  i>arty  could  devote  to  it  to  work  it  out  in  detail,  though  the  report 
of  Dr.  Peale  is  more  complete.    We  believe  that  the  igneous  rocks  have 
been  pushed  up  from  beneath  the  overlying  quartzites  and  limestones 
in  the  form  of  dikes,  along  a  line  trending  about  northeast  and  south- 
west.   The  peculiar  bedding  of  the  trachyte  is  so  regular  that  it  gives 
them  strikingly  the  appearance  of  stratified  rocks.    There  are  several 
^dges  nearly  parallel  which  present  somewhat  the  form  of  an  anticlinal, 
the  felstoue  porphyries  being  lifted  up  so  that  they  present  their  basset 
edges  opposite  the  outcropping  edges  of  the  limestone  and  quartzites ; 
thus  one  side  of  the  anticlinal  is  composed  of  igneous  rocks,  and  the 
opi)osite  side  of  sedimentary.    Between  the  porphyritic  rocks  and  the 
limestones  there  is  quite  a  wide  interval,  400  or  500  feet,  worn  out  by  the 
action  of  water,  and  covered  with  debrisj  but  underneath  are  the  up- 
turned edges  of  quartzites,  pudding-stones,  and  sandstones.    The  strike 
of  the  limestones  is  about  southeast,  with  a  dip  northwest  60^.    The 
hmestoues  are  150  feet  thick,  and  filled  with  corals,  Productm^  and  other 
forms,  which  indicate  Carboniferous  age ;  the  whole  standing  up  like  a 
massive  wall  300  feet  high.    On  the  outer  side  of  the  wall  comes  400  or 
oOO  feet  of  soft  sand,  reddish-yellow  and  brown,  with  some  harder  lay- 
ers of  sandstone,  inclining  at  the  same  angle,  but  worn  down  low,  and 
covered  with  grass.    Then  comes  another  bed  of  trachyte,  with  the 
layers  forming  a  synclinal  with  the  Carboniferous  limestones.    Between 
the  two  trachytic  ridges  deep  side-gorges  are  worn  down  to  the  stream 
that  has  cut  its  channel  through  all  the  ridges  at  right  angles.    About 
two  miles  farther,  near  the  junction  of  the  little  stream  that  tlows  from 
the  foot  of  Italian  Peak,  on  the  east  side,  the  reddish  sandstones  ocieur 
with  layers  of  a  coarse  conglomerate,  made  up  of  well-worn  pebbles  of 
limestokie  and  quartzites,  much  like  the  conglomerate  seen  near  Mount 
Garfiehl,  in  Montana.    I  think  there  is  here  an  exami)le  of  a  great  fault, 
where  the  old  Silurian  quartzites  and  limestones  have  been  lifted  by  a 
force  acting  vertically,  so  that  the  strata  are  horizontal,  while  the 
younger  beds.  Carboniferous  and  Triassic,  are  inclined  from  the  west 
side  at  an  angle  60°  to  80^.    The  valley  is  full  of  detrital  matter,  and  at 
one  point  the  stream  cuts  through  a  sort  of  moraine,  showing  a  section 
of  CO  feet  on  either  side  comi)osed  of  gravel  and  huge  bowlders  much 
worn,  while  high  up  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  bordering  the  valley  this 
drift  eonceiils  to  a  great  extent  the  basis-rocks.    The  rather  rounded 
wooded  ridge  on  the  west  side  of  the  branch  is  covered  with  the  debris 
of  the   trachyte,  which  shows   that  the   dikes  penetrated   the  crust 
everywhere.    The  sedimentary  rocks  crop  out  here  and  there,  so  that 
we  can  infer  their  existence.    Sometimes  only  the  quartzites  are  left, 
and  the  igneous  material  has  been  poured  over  them ;  again,  on  the 
Carboniferous  limestones,  or  the  red  sandstones  of  the  Triassic,  or  even 
the  black  clays  of  the  Cretaceous.    All  these  formations  crop  out  from 
beneath  the  trachytes  in  the  vicinity. 
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TTe  passed  up  the  valley  of  a  small  stream  that  flows  southward  from 
Italian  Peak.  This  peak  is  literally  filled  with  dikes,  which  iiave  so 
changed  the  contiguous  rocks  that  they  present  a  great  variety  of  struc- 
ture and  color,  and  hence  the  name,  indeed,  the  peak  itself  is  the 
result  of  pressure  of  the  igneous  matter  from  beneath.  On  the  north-, 
east  side  the  great  mass  has  been  pushed  up  1,500  feet,  so  that  on 
the  south  side  the  unchanged  quartzites,  rusty  brown  and  gray,  stand 
vertical,  and  in  some  instances  35^  past  a  vertical.  The  stratified 
quartzites  are  lull  of  seams  of  crystalline  quartz  with  what  api)ears 
to  be  silver  ore.  The  upthrust  of  the  igneous  rock  has  produced  great 
chaos  in  the  beds.  Above  this  locality  on  the  peak  there  is  a  fault  in 
which  the  entire  group  of  Silurian  strata  is  thrown  off  from  the  dike  so 
that  one  portion  is  separated  from  another  and  is  lifted  up  vertically 
1,000  feet  above  the  original  ix)int  of  junction.  In  this  district  of  igneous 
uplifts  the  faults  are  very  numerous  and  striking.  Thrust  in  between 
the  strata  are  irregular  layers  of  the  trachyte,  varying  from  a  foot  to 
several  feet  in  thickness,  and  extending  horizontally  sometimes  several 
hundred  feet,  thinning  out  at  each  end.  One  of  these  intrusions  ex- 
panded to  a  thickness  of  40  feet  on  the  east  side  of  the  peak.  From 
this  peak  we  have  a  most  remarkably  extended  view  on  every  side.  To 
the  south  is  the  East  Fork  of  the  Gunnison  with  the  red  and  yellow  beds 
in  the  foreground,  and  far  distant  the  older  rocks  are  thrown  up  at 
various  elevations,  apparently  local  uplifts.  To  the  west  is  a  vast  group 
of  sharp,  jagged  peaks  and  cresta,  saw  like,  with  stratified  cone-shaped 
pyramids ;  some  red,  others  dark  ashen-brown,  or  maroon-color.  All 
the  rocks,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  appear  to  be  stratified,  though 
inclining  in  various  directions.  The  general  level  of  the  summits  of  the 
X)eaks  is  upward  of  13,000  and  perhaps  14,000  feet.  To  the  east  we  see  with 
great  distinctness  the  valley  of  Upper  Gunnison  with  the  Sawatch  range 
beyond,  and  on  the  west  of  the  range  the  ridges  of  stratified  rocks  in- 
clining from  it.  These  extended  views  from  the  summits  of  the  highest 
peaks  enable  us  to  generalize  to  some  extent  the  local  details  that  wo 
have  already  worked  out.  We  see  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness  of 
stratified  rocks,  tilted  in  every  direction  by  a  great  number  of  local  up- 
thrusts  of  the  igneous  rocks,  so  that  we  see  strata  of  different  ages  some- 
times on  the  summits  of  the  highest  peaks,  over  14,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  And  again,  in  the  lowest  valleys  we  have  a  thick  group  of  Silurian 
strata,  quartzites  and  limestones,  then  above  them  a  group  of  Carbon- 
iferous beds,  then  the  red  or  Triassic,  and  in  some  instances  the  Cre- 
taceous; but  the  latter  are  seldom  seen  on  the  high  mountain-ranges. 
As  near  as  we  could  estimate,  there  are  near  this  peak  2,000  feet  or  more 
of  Silurian  quartzites  and  impure  limestones ;  1,500  to  2,000  leet  of  lime- 
stones and  shales  of  Carboniferous  age. 

From  the  Italian  Peak  we  descended  the  valley  of  the  little  stream 
that  flows  from  its  south  base  and  runs  southward  into  a  branch  of  the 
Gunnison.  On  the  west  side  of  the  valley,  or  gorge,  a  wall  of  quartz- 
ites rises  uj)  nearly  vertical  2,000  feet.  This  valley  presents  an  example 
of  a  synclinal  in  which  the  shales  are  most  chaotically  crushed  together. 
The  quartzites  incline  from  each  side  of  the  valley  or  gorge.  Dikes 
of  tracbyt(*  pass  across  the  strata  from  east  to  west,  sometimes  disturb- 
ing the  beds  so  that  they  incline  north  and  south,  and  again  the  dikes 
are  seen  without  any  disturbance  of  the  contiguous  rocks.  Quite  abun- 
dant fossils  were  found  in  the  Carboniferous  limestones  j  among  them 
Athjrus  subtiUfa,  Frodiwtiis,  corals,  orinoids,  &c. 

As  we  continue  toward  the  west  the  red  or  Triassic  beds  in  full  devel- 
opment cover  the  suiface  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  interrupted  only 
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in  restricted  localities  by  the  outflow  of  igneous  matter.  Between  East 
Fork  and  the  next  branch  a  long  ridge  runs  nearly  west  down  toward 
the  Gunnison  1,200  to  1,500  feet  above  the  stream.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  valley  of  the  east  branch  the  dip  is  variable  from  10^  to  30^, 
and  trending  toward  the  west  and  northwest.  There  is  really  here 
a  broad  slope  extending  fuom  Italian  Peak  to  Teocolli,  where  the  little 
streams  have  carved  out  deep  gorges  through  the  red  sandstones  and 
pudding-stones.  The  aggregate  thickness  here  cannot  be  less  than 
2,500  feet,  and  it  may  be  much  more.  The  valleys  or  gorges  have  all 
been  formed  by  erosion,  and  from  margin  to  margin  they  are  usually 
about  a  mile  in  width,  sloping  down  more  or  less  abruptly  to  the  bottom, 
where  the  immediate  valley  varies  from  100  yards  to  one-fouilh  of  a  mile 
in  width. 

The  texture  of  these  red  beds  is  very  variable.    Conglomerates  vary- 
ing from  a  fine  pudding-stone  to  a  coarse  aggregate  occur  all  through 
the  mass,  but  are  not  continuous.    The  entire  group  indicates  deposition 
in  disturbed  waters.    In  tracing  a  bed  horizontally  sometimes  it  will 
thicken  to  a  massive  fine  sandstone,  then  gradually  thin  out,  and  in  its 
place  soft,  yielding  shales  appear.    Sometimes  a  bed  will  be  a  coarse 
conglomerate,  and  in  a  short  distance  it  will  change  into  a  fine  sand- 
gtone  or  even  soft  sand  loosely  held  together.    The  irregular  laminae  of 
deposition  and  wave-marks  are  shown  everywhere  also,  and  the  signs 
of  quiet  waters  are  local  and  of  comparatively  short  duration.    The  map, 
when  completed,  will  show  a  water-divide  between  the  branches  of  the 
Gannison  and  those  of  the  Blue,  trending  about  northwest  and  south- 
east, with  Italian  Peak  at  the  southeast  end,  with  Castle,  Maroon,  and 
Black  Pyramid   along    the   line,  and  ending  in   Sopris  Peak.      The 
numerous  little  branches  will  be  seen  extending  down  from  this  crest, 
uniting  to  form  the  larger  streams  on  either  side.     All  these  little 
brancrlies  rise    in    broad    amphitheaters    which   have   been  produced 
for  tbe  most  part  by  erosion  or  the  slow  process  of  wearing  out  in  a 
more   or    less   circular    or    semicircular    form     by    water    and    ice. 
These    amphitheaters   are  numberless   and    occur   on  both    sides    of 
tbe  crest.     In  many  places  the   wearing  out  of  the   amphitheaters 
on  both  sides  has  been  such  as  to  remove  hundreds  of  feet  of  the  crest, 
thus  forming  a  pass  of  greater  or  less  elevation.    In  these  amphithea- 
ters vast  bodies  of  snow  accumulate  during  the  winter,  a  portion  of 
vhicb,  in  many  instances,  remains  all  the  season.     In  tbe  spring  the 
process  of  thawing  and  freezing  commences,  and  the  slow  breaking  down 
of  tbe  amphitheater  walls  is  continued.     Thousands  of  little  streams  are 
formed  by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  and  the  water  flows  down  to  join 
the  main  streams. 

All  these  great  ranges  of  mountains  are  full  of  fissures,  which,  running 
iu  various  directions,  break  up  the  entire  mass.  We  can  find  these 
openings  full  of  ice  at  almost  any  season  of  the  year,  and  the  well-known 
power  of  ice  by  expansion  need  not  be  stated  here.  This  action  will 
account  for  the  vast  quantities  of  debris  all  over  the  sides  and  sum- 
mits of  our  mountain-ranges.  The  more  prominent  the  range  of 
niountains  the  more  conspicuous  is  this  feature,  and  the  debris 
becomes  most  noticeable  among  all  the  great  ranges  of  Colorado, 
as  well  as  Montana.  The  Sawatch,  Park,  and  Elk  ranges  are  excellent 
illustrations  of  w^hat  I  have  attempted  to  describe  above.  From  the 
crest  or  divide  between  the  branches  of  the  Gunnison  and  the  Blue 
Uivers,  the  little  branches  have  carved  out  deep  valleys  or  gorges,  nar- 
row or  wide,  dei)ending  much  upon  the  texture  of  the  rocks  through 
^hicb  the  stream  has  cut  its  way.    Many  of  these  valleys  are  covered 
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Tvitb  thick  ;rras3  fur  up  on  the  sides,  and  even  on  the  ridges  between  the 
streams,  so  that  as  a  grazing  region  it  must  be  excellent.  At  a  period 
not  far  distant,  this  portion  of  Colorado  must  be  settled  to  some  extent 
by  a  i>astoral  people. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  from  this  crest  or  divide  two  great  plateaus 
descend  in  opposite  directions,  forming,  in*  the  aggregate,  a  huge  anti- 
clinal, cut  deeply  by  the  numerous  streams  that  rise  on  the  divide.  This 
inclination,  on  theone  side  to  thesouth  or  south  west,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
north  or  northwest,  is  interrupted  here  and  there  by  dikes  of  more  mod- 
ern origin  probably  than  the  granite  nucleus  of  the  crest.  Sometimes 
these  dikes  disturb  the  sedimentary  beds,  reversing  their  dip  or  produc- 
ing great  faults,  and  again  they  penetrate  some  fissures  without  chang- 
ing their  position.  In  the  red  sandstones  that  wall  in  the  valley  of  the 
little  branch  just  east  of  Teocalli  Creek  is  a  very  interesting  dike  of  the 
gniy  igneous  granite,  with  a  strike  about  northeast  and  southwest.  It 
passes  across  a  little  fork  just  at  its  junction  with  the  main  branch,  and  is 
most  distinctly  seen  at  the  summit  of  the  wall  on  the  west  side.  The  ig- 
neous matter  seems  to  have  flowed  up  through  the  fissure  without  disturb- 
ing the  contiguous  strataofTriassic  sandstone,  which  are  nearly  horizon- 
tal, and  therefore  there  could  not  have  been  a  great  display  of  force.  It  is 
probable  that  the  origin  of  this  dike  is  synchronous  with  the  main 
nucleus,  for  the  materials  are  apparently  the  same.  As  the  little  mount- 
ain-stream flows  across  the  dike  its  greater  hardness  has  formed  a  bean- 
tiful  cascade.  We  might  dwell  long  on  the  great  varieties  of  beautiful 
forms  which  the  crystal  mountain  water  assumes  as  it  flows  down  the 
rugged  gorges.  A  dike  about  50  feet  wide  passing  across  the  channel, 
the  greater  local  hardness  of  the  sedimentary  rocks,  or  a  reverse  nplift, 
will  produce  cascades  of  remarkable  beauty. 

Mr.  Jackson,  the  photographer  of  the  survey,  has  preserved  a  number 
of  scenes  from  this  region,  and  in  each  one  of  these  almost  numberless 
gorges  that  extend  from  the  mountain-crest  far  down  to  the  Gix*en  and 
Colorado  l^ivers,  two  hundred  miles  or  more,  there  could  be  found 
many  of  these  charming  water-falls.  Scenes  of  great  beauty  meet  the 
eye  at  every  step,  and  yet  the  area  is  so  large  that  we  must  have  left 
unseen  by  any  member  of  the  party  views  of  even  greater  beauty  and 
value.  It  is  i>robable,  however,  that  our  determinations  of  the  geologi- 
cal strui'ture  of  the  country  passed  over  are  substantially  correct. 

A  great  portion  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  thick  forest  of  pines. 
In  the  autumn  the  fires  not  nnfrequently  sweep  through  these  forests, 
destroying  their  vitality,  and  soon  the  winds  prostrate  them  in  every 
direction,  forming  a  net-work  over  which  it  seems  almost  impossible  for 
our  animals  to  pass.  These  diflifulties  are  met  with  in  the  mountainous 
portions  of  the  West;  and  in  Montana,  LSTl  and  1872,  our  work  was 
very  njueh  impeded,  and  in  many  cases  arrested,  by  the  intricate  masses 
of  fallen  timber.  The  Elk  Mountains  are  not  more  diflicult  of  explora- 
tion on  that  account  than  the  Sawatch  range.  In  our  description  of  the 
Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross  we  shall  allude  to  this  fallen  timber  again. 
It  is  di  Hi  cult  for  any  one  not  familiar  with  this  country  to  comprehend 
how  important  an  element  of  liinderance  this  is  in  making  a  detailed 
exploration  of  the  country.  Very  frequently  we  are  obliged  to  cut  our 
path  through  the  logs  for  great  distances,  making  only  a  few  miles  a  day. 

At  tlie  head  of  Teocalli  Creek  is  a  high  mountain-peak  which  we 
named  Whitcrock,  from  the  fact  that  a  seam  of  white  or  light  gray 
igneous  rock,  GO  feet  wide,  passes  through  the  middle  of  the  summit 
vertically.  The  material  is  quite  soft,  tlisintegrating  into  moderately 
coarse  sand.    The  rocks  composing  the  mountain  are  quite  varied  in 
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texture,  tboagh  all  evidently  of  igneons  origin.    The  jointage  is  in  many 
cases  vertical,  separating  the  mass  into  blocks  varying  in  size  from  a 
few  inches  to  2  or  3  feet  cube.    This  vertical  jointage  gives  a  sort 
of  columnar  appearance  to  the  sides  *ot'  the  peak  in   the  distance. 
The  sides  are  also  deeply  furrowed.    Tliere  are  three  sets  of  master- 
joints,  with  a  multitude  of  smaller  ones.    The  consequence  is  that  the 
sides  of  the  mountain  and  the  several  amphitheaters  are  covered  with 
immense  quantities  of  debris.    The  whole  mass  is  filled  with  water 
and  ice  during  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring,  as  the  ice  and  snow  melt, 
it  moves  down  the  declivities  slowly,  like  a  glacier.    Sometimes  cavities 
or  reservoirs  are  made,  and  the  melted  snows  form  beautiful  little  lakes. 
From  the  summit  of  Whiterock  Mountain,  which  rises  13,5G3  feet 
above  sea-level,  the  eye  sweeps  over  a  scene  of  apparent  chaos  on  every 
ride.    There  is  a  wilderness  of  high  peaks  with  deep  gorges  extending 
out  in  every  direction,  2,000  to  3,000  feet  deep.    The  entire  range  is 
composed  of  what  may  be  called  upthrusts  of  igneous  granite ;  that  is, 
the  granite  is  thrown  up  most  irregularly,  at  various  elevations,  from 
beneath  the  overlying  sedimentary  beds;  sometimes  carrying  portions 
to  the  summits,  or  tilting  them  from  the  sides  at  various  angles,  or  leav- 
ing them  2,000  or  3,000  feet  below.     While  there  are  numerous  i>oints 
of  upthrow  in  this  region,  there  seem  to  be  a  number  of  foci  of  greatest 
power.    The  Snow  Mass  group  and  Whiterock  Peak  may  be  regarded 
as  illustrations  of  tremendous  upward  force.    From  the  summit  of  White- 
rock Peak  the  deep  gorges  with  nearly  vertical  walls  for  2,000  or  3,000 
feet  in  depth,  showing  sections  of  the  rocks  as  perfect  as  if  cut  down  by 
human  agency,  can  be  seen  on  every  side.    We  can  see  the  junction  of 
the  stratified  sedimentary  beds  with  the  granitic  core.    The  variety  of 
colonng  to  these  groups  is  due  to  the  different  degrees  of  heat  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected.     The  lowest  group  of  sedimentary  beds, 
although  exhibiting  all  the  stages  of  metamorphisra,  is  usually  of  a 
yellowish-brown  color,  and  made  up  of  quartzites  and   impure  lime- 
8toues.    I  regard  them   as  of  Silurian  age,  and  most  probably  Lower 
Silurian  ;  500  to  800  feet  are  shown  in  this  vicinity,  but  the  aggregate 
thickness  must  be  much  greater.    Then  above  this  group  there  is  a 
series  of  maroon  or  deep  purplish-brown  sandstones,  quartzites,  and  con- 
glomerates.   These  vary  much  in   color,  from  a  light  brick-red  to  a 
purplish-brown  or  maroon  color.    They  reach  a  thickness  of  at  least 
1,500  feet,  and  probably  more.    This  group  is   probably  of  carbonif- 
erous age.    It  may  be  found  capping  tlie  highest  peaks  of  Elk  Moun- 
tains, over  14,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  is  weathered  into  unique 
forms  of  cones,  pyramids,   &c.     The   third   series  is  a  bright  brick- 
red,  and    is  probably  of  Triassic  age.    No  one   has,   as  yet,   found 
auy  organic  remains  in   any  of  these  beds,  and   therefore  we  can  only 
express  a  belief  in  regard  to  their  age,  strengthened  by  observations  in 
adjacent   i>ortions  of   the  district.     From   the  summit  of  Whiterock 
Mountain  the  view  on  every  side  is  most  remarkable,  presenting  the 
asi)ect  of  chaos,  as  if  the  entire  group  of  stratified  rocks,  which  origi- 
nally covered  the  area  now  occupied  by  the  Elk  ISIountains,  had  rested 
on  a  vast  pasty  mass  of  the  granite,  but  which,  b^'  forces  generated  in 
tbis  pasty  mass,  had  been  lifted  up  and  tossed,  as  it  were,  in  every  direc- 
tion.   The  faults  are  very  numerous  and  of  huge  dimensions.     Some- 
times a  group  of  strata  is  broken  ott',  so  that  one  portion  is  from  100 
feet  to  2,(KK)  feet  above  the  other  portion.     Sometimes  1,000  to  2,000 
feet  will  be  elevated  by  a  force  acting  very  nearly  vertically,  so  that 
Boraeof  the  loftiest  peaks,  as  Maroon  Peak,  14,000  feet ;  Black  Pyramid, 
13,000,  and  many  others  nearly  as  high,  are  composed  entirely  of  strati- 
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fled  rocks  inclining  at  small  angles.  Again,  the  be<ls  are  tipped  off 
from  the  granite  core  at  all  angles  from  10^  to  a  vertical,  and  not  unfre- 
qucntly  past  a  vertical,  and  there  are  in  the  Elk  range  the  most  won- 
derfnl  instances  of  the  complete  overturning  of  immense  groups  of  IxmIs, 
so  that  for  several  miles  there  is  a  double  series,  from  the  Silarian  up  to 
the  Cretaceous,  inclusive,  and  then  rising  upward  in  inverse  order,  as  is 
shown  at  the  head  of  East  River  and  near  Snow  Mass  Peak. 

Again,  the  two  forces,  one  vertical  and  the  other  tangential^  seem  to 
►have  acted  at  the  same  time,  throwing  1,000  feet  or  more  of  older 
strata  directly  over  rocks  of  more  recent  age.  The  complications  are 
so  great  in  the  Elk  Mountains  that  we  could  only  make  a  preliminary 
survey,  and  a  special  study  must  be  made  of  this  entire  range.  This 
we  propose  to  do  the  coming  season. 

By  looking  at  the  map  of  Elk  ISIountains  it  will  be  seen  that  several 
streams  have  their  sources  in  the  Whiterock  Peak.  The  little  branch 
that  rises  at  the  north  side  and  flows  around  to  the  southward  has 
already  excavated  its  amphitheater  back  nearly  a  mile,  while  the  granite 
liei"e  is  rounded  or  smoothed  as  if  by  the  movements  of  masses  of  ice, 
though  nuuih  of  the  erosion  must  have  been  performed  by  the  movements 
of  vast  masses  of  loose  earth  and  dcbriN.  From  the  real  base  of  the 
mountain  one  can  follow  up  this  gulch  for  several  miles,  rising,  as  it 
were,  step  by  step,  on  a  series  of  irregular  terraces,  which  are  the  result 
of  these  accumulations  of  debris.  In  this  instance,  the  difference  of 
elevation  of  the  retd  base  of  the  peak  and  the  immediate  foot  of  the 
crest  is  at  least  2,000  feet,  and  the  width  from  a  fourth  to  il  hall*  a  mile, 
so  that  one  can  arrive  at  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  tremendous  work  of 
erosion  which  has  been  performed  here.  At  the  head  of  this  amphitheater 
the  crest  is  so  narrow  tiiat  it  was  with  extn^me  dilliculty  that  we -could 
creep  along  it,  and  we  could  look  down  on  every  side  into  similar  exca- 
vations. These  mountain-ranges,  of  which  the  high  peaks  now  form 
the  conspicuous  features,  were  originally  of  considerable  width,  varying 
from  half  a  mile  to  several  miles,  but  now  the  crest  or  divide  may  be 
represented  on  the  map  as  a  zigzag  line ;  the  sources  of  the  little  streams 
running  not  unfrequently  from  them,  having  already  removed  this  crest 
for  a  little  distance,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  low  pass.  The  sides  or 
walls  of  these  gulches  are  usually  very  steep,  in  many  cases  vertical, 
but  when  the  upper  portions  are  composed  of  the  easily  disintegrating 
sandstone,  the  vegetation,  of  a  most  vivid  green  color,  has  crept  high  up 
on  the  sides,  and  tlie  u[)per  border  is  comi»osed  of  a  series  of  tongue-like 
points,  which  give  to  the  picture  a  uni«iue  a])pearance.  It  would  appear 
as  if  the  grass  had  struggled  ineffectually  to  scale  the  sides  of  the  gulch 
to  the  very  crest.  In  S(mie  instances  these  little  tongues  or  points  do 
extend  -0  to  50  feet  above  the  main  mass  below.  The  melting  of  the 
snow  forms  little  farrows  down  the  steep  sides,  and  between  them  are 
the  sharp  ]H>ints  or  tongues  of  vivid  green  vegetation. 

Asi'i'iidiiig  the  valley  o\'  East  Creek  near  its  source,  we  pass  over  the 
saiuls  and  clays  of  the  Cretaceous  group,  containing  a  t'ew  characteristic 
fossils,  as  the  lUicuIitis  onttus.  and  several  species  of  Tnoixramus.  As 
we  ]>rocei'd  west  and  northwest  the  I'lvtaceous  rocks  iucTcase  in  thick- 
ness and  extent.  The  valley  of  the  East  Fork,  as  we  si*e  it  near  Gothic 
IV.ik,  is  a  kind  of  nionoclinal.  the  rorks  apparently  inclining  in  the 
'same  ilivtH-tii>n.  the  west  side  being  abrupt,  while  the  east  side  has  a 
stei'i>  >\o\u\  Ciothic  Mountain  is  com  posed  of  a  vast  mass  of  igneous 
granite  ]'n)ieeted  ui»tlnouLihthe  saperiiuuKibent  heds<if  strati  lied  rocks, 
j»erhaps  raising  them  to  a  greater  or  K'ss  extent,  but  apparently  not 
changing  the  horizontal  portion  oi'  the  Cretaceous  beds,  which  alti  all 
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the  sedimentary  rocks  that  are  visible  aroand  the  base.    There  are.  the 
black  shaly  clays  which  occur  above  the  Dakota  group,  and  whenever 
they  are  in  contact  with  the  granite  core,  they  are  rnetainorpliosed  into 
slates.     Debris  covered  with  vegetation  conceals  the  slates  below  the 
igneous  core  for  the  most  part,  but  on  the  steep  sides  a  considerable  area 
is  exposed  here  and  there,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  disturbance  has 
not  been  great.    Just  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  a  bed  of  blue 
limestone  rises  up  from  beneath  the  black  shales  filled  with  Tnoceramus, 
probably  of  the  age  of  No.  3.    This  limestone  is  partially  changed  by 
heat.    A  little  below  the  Gothic  Mountain  the  stream  cuts  a  gorge 
through  this  limestone,  with  walls  30  to  50  feet  on  either  side,  quite 
compact,  and  resembling  mason-work.    The  black  clays  of  the  Creta- 
ceous extend  up  Gothic  Peak  more  than  half-way  above  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  1,000  feet  or  more.    Near  the  top  of  the  shales  there  is  a 
band  of  trachyte  which  extends  through  the  peak,  along  the  side  of 
the  ridge,  to  the  sources  of  East  Fork,  several  miles  above  the  peak.  It 
is  undoubtedly  a  dike  separated  from  the  main  mass  of  the  peak  by  a 
band  of  shales.    As  it  appears  to  one  ascending  the  valley,  it  seems  like 
a  rocky  stratum  of  irregular  thickness  interstratified  with  the  black 
shales.    The  valley  is  in  i)art  one  of  erosion.    From  margin  to  margin 
it  varies  from  one  to  two  miles  in  width.    At  the  upper  end  the  stream 
separates,  one  branch  extending  up  into  the  ridge  on  the  east  side,  and 
the  other  cutting  its  way  through  the  cross-ridge  that  separates  the 
East  Fork  Valley  from  the  branches  of  Rock  Creek.    The  west  branch 
cuts  through  the  cross-ridge  of  which  Bellevue  Peak  is  the  prominent 
point.    At  the  summit  of  the  divide,  which  is  full  800  feet  below  the 
summit  of  the  ridge,  there  is  a  beautiful  green  lake  fed  by  the  melting 
of  the  snows;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  believe  that  in  seasons  of  high 
water  the  little  lake  drained  both  ridges  into  Rock  Creek  north,  and 
into  East  River  south.    This  might  be  given  as  a  well-marked  example 
of  a  two-ocean  lake  if  it  were  situated  on*  the  main  Rocky  Mountain 
divide.    On  the  cast  side  of  the  source  of  East  River  are  the  red  beds 
in  their  full  development,  and  on  the  summit  the  quartzites,  yellow, 
drab,  and  brown,  varying  in  intensity,  depending  upon  the  amount  of 
heat  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.    The  cross  ridge  which  sepa- 
rates the  drainage  of  East  River  from  Rock  Creek  trends  about  east  and 
west.     We  pass  over  this  ridge  and   descend  into  a  deep  gorge  like 
valley,  with  its  side-gulches  cutting  deep  through  the  ridges.    This 
cross^ridge  shows  a  complete  subversal  of  the  sedimentary  group  from 
the  Quartzites  to  the  Cretaceous  inclusive.    Bellcivue  Peak  is  made  up 
of  two  sets  of  Cretaceous  beds,  the  upper  series  being  reversed,  so  that 
the  lowest  portion  caps  the  summit  of  the  peak.    This  peak  is  literally 
riddled  with  dikes  that  have  changed  the  shales  into  slates.    This  cross- 
ridge  is  a  part  of  a  long  ridge  of  overturned  strata  with  a  trend  west  to 
north  ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  length,  extending  to  Snow  Mass  Mountain. 
Dike^of  trachyte  project  from  the  sides  of  the  ridges  at  difterent  eleva- 
tions, varying  from  a  few  feet  to  over  100  feet  or  more,  and  resembling 
in  the  distance  massive  beds  of  gray  sandstone  interstratified  with  the 
shales  and  clays  of  the  sedimentary  group.     Here  and  there  these  dikes 
are  nearly  vertical,  or  incline  at  a  high  angle  in  the  side  of  the  ridge. 

From  Bellvue  Peak  we  followed  a  trail  on  the  east  side  of  Rock  Creek 
Gulch,  just  below  the  summit  of  the  ridge.  The  sides  and  bottom  of 
the  valley  were  composed  of  the  Cretaceous  clays  with  the  beds  of  lime- 
stone containing  charactteristic  fossils.  As  we  ascend  the  ridge  we  find 
the  entire  Dakota  group  overlaid  by  the  Triassic,  passing  up  into  red 
beds,  showing  most  clearly  that  for  ten  to  fifteen  miles  the  great  mass 
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or  aggregate  of  the  sedimentary  strata  has  been  completely  overturned. 
A  careful,  detailed  study  of  this  interesting  locality  would  show  very 
many  instances  of  this  overturning  of  the  l^ds  as  well  as  faults  of  the 
most  remarkable  character.  From  Bellevue  Peak  we  started  for  the  Snow 
Mass  range  in  a  northwest  direction.  The  dikes  in  the  Cretaceous  strata 
were  very  numerous.  The  igneous  matter  seems  to  have  been  forced 
up  through  fissures  in  the  rocks  which  were  produced  by  the  uplift.  On 
the  west  side  of  our  trail  the  little  stream  which  has  worn  out  the  deep 
canon  and  forms  the  south  branch  of  Eock  Creek  presents  in  the  walls 
a  wonderful  display  of  the  beds  inclining  about  southwest  5^  to  10^. 
The  strata  here  indicate  in  a  marked  degree  two  primary  movements, 
the  vertical  and  tangential.  The  summits  of  the  ridges  on  the  west  side 
of  the  high  mountain-ridges,  at  least  13,000  feet  above  sea-level,  arc 
capped  with  the  black  clays  and  quartzitic  sandstones  of  the  Cretaceous 
group,  while  underneath  are  the  variegated  sandstones  and  quartzites, 
more  or  less  changed  by  heat.  These  rocks  present  every  degree  of 
change  to  the  most  compact  quartzites  or  slates.  The  whole  must  have 
rested  upon  a  viscous  mass,  and  by  strange  manifestations  of  the  force  the 
superincumbent  strata  have  been  tipped  in  every  direction,  and  through 
the  fractures  thus  formed  was  squeezed,  as  it  were,  the  melteil  granite, 
forming  the  numerous  dikes  which  occur  everywhere  and  of  every  pos- 
sible form  and  size.  Sometimes  an  aggregate  mass  of  several  hundred 
feet  of  well  defined  stratii*  is  bent  in  graceful  curves.  These  examples 
of  flexure  are  very  numerous,  and  vary  from  a  slight  bend  to  an  arc  of 
a  circle.  The  gorges  which  are  cut  deep  down  into  the  sides  of  these 
ridges  display  the  flexure  as  well  as  the  faults  and  dikes  in  a  remark- 
ably clear  manner.  The  variegated  color  of  the  beds  adds  greatly  to 
the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  scenery. 

The  Snow  Mass  range  presents  one  of  the  most  marked  examples  of 
the  complete  subversion  of  the  strata  by  the  elevation  of  the  gr(»at  group 
of  granite  peaks  wliich  form  the  core  of  that  range.  Our  camp  was 
made  in  the  valley  of  Rock  Creek,  on  the  south  side  of  the  range.  The 
high  ridge  which  extends  down  from  the  southwest  side  is  composed  of 
the  double  set  of  strata.  The  lower  group,  which  holds  nearly  its  normal 
position,  inclines  at  a  saiall  angle,  while  turned  completely  over  on  this 
set  or  group  is  the  same  series  in  reverse  order,  like  the  overlaying  of 
sheets  of  [)aper  or  cloth.  The  Cretaceous  shales  are  at  least  00^  past  a 
vertical,  while  the  Jurassic,  Triassic,  and  older  beds  incline  at  various 
angles,  varying  from  GO^  to  40^  past  a  vertical.  The  great  group  of 
peaks  which  formed  the  center  of  the  movement  rises  nearly  14,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  composed  of  massive  granite.  The 
jointing  of  this  granite  is  very  marked.  One  oT  the  master  joints  is 
vertical  with  a  direction  about  east  and  west.  The  joints  are  not  all  as 
regular  as  the  vertical,  but  they  are  so  well  defined  that  the  mountain 
is  much  broken  up,  and  easily  yields  to  the  influence  of  air  and  moisture. 
The  sides  arid  base  of  the  range  are  covered  with  an  immense  quantity 
of  debris^  the  masses  of  rock  varying  in  size  from  a  few  inches  to  20  or  30 
feet  in  diameter.  In  some  instances  the  sides  of  the  mountain  seem 
to  be  made  of  massive  layers  that  break  oil'  in  Iblio,  as  if  the  granit<}  had 
cooled  in  concentric  layers.  The  entire  range  is  in  this  way  slowly  but 
constantly  falling  down,  so  that  from  base  to  summit  the  talus  is  quite 
remarkable  in  (piantity.  At  the  base;on  the  south  side,  there  is  a 
beautiful  lake  about  300  yards  long  arid  150  wide,  on  which  an  abun- 
dance of  water-birds  were  swimming  and  feeding.  This  is  named  on  the 
map  Elk  Lake.  The  summit  of  the  mountain  is  massive  igneous  granite, 
remarkably  compact.    From  the  top  of  Snow  Mass  Peak  the  view  is 
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very  extended  and  grand.    To  the  sonth  we  can  see  the  countrj-  we 
have  just  passed  over  from  the  Sawatch  range.    Jn  the  foregrofnd  the 
series  of  sedimentary  beds  on  both  sides  of  Eock  Creek,  which  have  been 
subverted  by  the  uplift  of  the  Snow  Mass  group,  the  great  sedimentary 
covering  laid  oft*  from  the  granite  as  the  covering  of  a  bed  is  drawn  over 
froai  the  pillows.    At  the  southeast  the  lower  beds,  or  those  that  run 
next  to  the  granites,  are  nearly  vertical  in  position,  but  the  newer  or 
higher  ones  geologically  are  tipped  far  past  a  vertical.    Farther  still  to 
the  south,  across  the  gorge,  is  a  ridge  covered  with  snow,  from  the  sides 
of  which  ocher  and  maroon  strata  incline  at  various  angles,  on  one  side 
about  east,  and  on  theother  west,  while  the  nucleus  is  a  mass  of  igneous 
granite.    To  the  eastward,  extending  a  great  distance,  the  red  beds  can 
be  seen  inclining  at  various  angles  for  the  most  part  from  the  central 
mass,  but  full  of  dikes.    It  would  seem  that  the  cones  and  pyramids; 
formed  remarkable  cross-sections,  showing  fissures  of  various  widths, 
through  which  the  igneous  matter  came  to  the  surface.    Twenty  or  thirty 
of  these  dikes  of  all  sizes  are  in  sight  on  the  east  side  of  Snow  Mass  Peak. 
These  dikes  present  a  great  variety  of  forms.    Sometimes  the  igneous  ma- 
terial has  flowed  up  through  vertical  fissures,  as  in  the  maroon  ridge  to  the 
southeast,    in  the  same  ridge  the  igneous  matter  has  come  to  the  surface 
and  overflowed,  so  that  the  ridge  is  capped  with  the  granite.  To  the  north- 
east there  is  a  red  ridge,  with  a  wide  vertical  dike  through  which  the  igne- 
ous matter  has  come  up  from  the  central  mass  and  overtiowed,  forming  a 
cap  to  the  ridge.    At  another  locality  to  the  northeast  we  can  see  dis- 
tinctly the  odier  beds,  or  the  lowest  sedimentary  group,  probably  Silurian, 
resting  on  the  granite,  inclining  10°  to  15^,  and  on  these  a  great  thi(jk- 
ness  of  red  beds,  and  on  top  of  the  latter  masses  of  irregular  thickness 
varying  from  100  to  400  feet  of  the  eruptive  granite,  and  at  either  end 
the  red  beds  again,  resting  upon  the  eruptive  mass.    In  this  case  the 
eruptive  material  umst  have  been  pushed  up  through  a  fissure  in  the 
lower  strata,  and  toward  the  summit  lifted  i\\}  the  upper  red  beds,  so 
that  it  now  appears  like  an  interstratified  mass.    For  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  from  Snow  Mass  Peak  to  the  northward  between  east  and  west, 
the  red  or  maroon  beds  rise  in  high,  long  ridges,  with  immense  valleys 
and  gorges  between.    To  the  northwest  arc  i)ortions  ot  tbe  Snow  Mass 
group  and  Sopris  Peak,  all,  parts  of  the  great  central  granitic  mass  or 
nucleus.    Far  in  the  distance,  westward,  thirty  miles  or  more,  is  the 
valley  or  c^inon  of  the  Grand  Itiver,  with  stratified  beds  of  a  light  red 
on  either  side.     In  the  amphitheater  on  all  sides  of  this  granitic  nucleus 
are  quite  remarkable  glaciated  rocks,  with  great  numbers  of  beautiful 
green  lakes,  which  form  the  sources  of  numerous  branches  of  the  rivers. 
These  are  reservoirs  for  the  reception  of  the  waters  of  the  melted  snows 
which  lie  in  glacier-like  masses  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains.    The 
same  proofs  of  the  wearing  away  of  these  central  masses  is  shown  in 
this  range  which  we  have  so  olten  observed  in  the  i)receding  chapters. 
The  crest  is  a  thin,  sharp  ridge,  in  many  places  so  narrow  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  one  can  creep  along  it.     It  is  remarkably  zigzag  in  its  strike, 
enormous  amphitheaters  having  been  excavated  on  both  sides,  in  many 
instances  having  broken  through  the  crest,  either  from  one  side  or  the 
other. 

On  the  east  side  of  Snow  Mass  group  there  is  a  fine,  large  amphithe- 
ater in  which  are  several  small  lakes  with  vast  quantities  of  broken 
rock,  and  just  above  them,  on  the  side  of  the  crest,  a  vast  glaeier-like 
mass  of  snow  and  ice,  from  which,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  (zVugust.) 
water  is  flowing  rapidly.  We  might  suppose  that  in  old  glacial  times 
each  one  of  these  amphitheaters  was  the  abode  of  a  glacier  which  each 
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year  slowly  moved  downwaid,  carrying  with  it  great  quantities  of  earth 
and  fragments  of  rock  far  below.  The  time  for  this  action  in  its  fall 
force  is  now  past,  and  the  work  of  excavation  could  not  have  been  per- 
formed, as  we  see  it  has  been  done  in  past  ages,  with  the  forces  now  in 
operation. 

Between  the  two  main  p^iks,  each  of  which  is  nearly  14,000  feet  high^ 
the  crest  curves  so  as  to  form  a  full  semicircle,  and  has  been  worn  away 
so  that  it  is  now  500  to  800  feet  lower  than  these  peaks,  though  it  must 
have  been  originally  of  the  same  height  at  least.  We  may  see  that  it  is 
most  probable  that  much  of  the  original  form  of  these  mountain-ranges  ha^ 
been  lost,  and  that  their  present  shape  is  the  result  of  atmospheric 
forces  acting  through  ages — from  the  time  of  the  uplift  to  the  present  day. 
It  is  also  evident  that  these  eroding  agencies  operated  with  far  more 
power  in  the  past  than  at  present,  and  that  it  is  most  probable  this  force 
has  been  decreasing  slowly  to  the  present  time.  The  Blue  River  range 
is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  same  process  of  excavation.  The  Snow  Mass 
Peak  is  really  a  long,  sharp  ridge  with  two  points,  the  northwest  point 
being  about  300  feet  higher  than  the  southeast  one,  while  between  the  two 
the  crest  has  been  worn  away  so  that  it  is  600  to  800  feet  lower  than  the 
two  ends.  The  shape  seems  to  be  given  by  the  flexures  of  the 
joiiitiDg.  The  sides  are  deeply  furrow^,  down  which  it  is  probable 
that  masses  of  snow  and  ice  have  slidden  for  ages.  On  the  south 
side  these  furrows  are  very  deep  and  regular,  and  at  about  the  same 
distance  apart,  so  that  the  curved  form  appears  like  a  series  of  waves, 
extending  from  the  summit  down  into  the  amphitheater.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  they  have  been  worn  down  by  the  combined  action 
of  water  and  ice.  The  square  masses  of  granite  stand  up  on  these  crests 
or  ridges  like  druidical  columns.  The  remarkably  broken  condition  of 
the  rocks  composing  the  entire  nucleus  of  these  mountains  would  indicate 
immense  wear,  and  that  all  these  peaks  which  are  now  very  lofty  were 
once  much  higher  than  at  the  present  time.  On  the  south  side  of  Snow 
Mass,  near  its  base,  there  are  vast  masses  of  igneous  rocks  that  appear 
to  be  of  more  modern  age.  Much  of  the  basalt  being  porous  like 
slag.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  igneous  rocks  are  of  dilierent  ages, 
and  while  none  of  them  in  their  present  form  may  be  older  than  the 
Cretaceous  period,  there  may  have  beeii  eruptions  of  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent all  the  way  up  to  the  present  period.  In  tracing  the  channel  of 
liock  Creek  up  from  our  camp,  we  tind  the  black  Cretaceous  clays  dip- 
ping past  a  vertical  50^  to  OOo.  The  channel  of  the  little  stream  reveals 
a  complete  section  of  the  beds  in  their  order,  as  well  as  their  position. 
We  find  two  distinct  sets  of  beds,  the  iH)per  reversed,  so  that  at  the 
upper  falls  we  find  the  quartzites  of  the  Dakota  group  on  the  black 
clays  of  No.  2,  and  the  latter  over  the  limestones  that  usually  charac- 
terize No.  3.  Near  the  lower  part  I  obtained  quite  a  collection  of  well- 
marked  Cretaceous  fossils,  among  them  Baculites,  Inoceraimis,  and  many 
small  shells.  In  the  gray  limestone  are  numbers  of  a  high,  round  Lioce- 
7'amn^  identicHil  with  the  species  found  on  the  east  slope  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains.  In  No.  2  I  found  Ammonites,  Ostrea  congcsta,  and  a  small 
shell  with  scalloped  edges  like  O.  larva.  These  shales  and  clays  are  more 
or  less  metamorphosed  at  ditl'erent  localities. 

In  the  little  streams  that  flow  from  the  high  mountains  are  nu- 
merous beautiful  cascades.  There  is  in  most  instances  a  reason 
why  the  water  should  be  interrupted ;  and  there  are  two  excellent 
examples  in  this  stream  above  our  camp  toward  its  sources.  The 
upper    falls    are    produced    by    the   water    flowing    over   the   hard 
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quartzites  of  the  Dakota  group,  and  thus  the  wearing  out  of  the 
chanDel  was  interrupted  by  the  great  hardness  of  the  rocky  bed. 
The  lower  falls  were  formed  by  a  dike,  which  commences  on  the  left 
branch,  runs  parallel  with  the  strata  for  20  or  30  feet,  forming  the  top 
of  the  falls,  then  drop  down  diagonally  across  the  layers  of  shale  about 
10  feety  and  on  the  opposite  side  rises  again  and  is  lost  in  the  debris. 
At  first  the  trachyte  is  above  a  hard  layer  of  calcareous  sandstone 
about  2  feet  thick,  but  it  passes  through  that  into  the  softer  clays 
below,  where  its  thickness  is  increased  from  2  to  4  feet.  Both  the 
upper  and  lower  sides  of  the  dike-layers  the  Cretaceous  shales  are 
changed  into  slates  and  are  adherent.  As  we  follow  up  the  channel  ot 
the  stream  to  a  high  hill  overlooking  the  gorge,  we  see  that  the  entire 
mass  on  both  sides,  and  extending  for  miles,  has  been  thrown  over  to 
the  west  and  southwest,  and  that  the  occasional  sagging  or  bending 
down  of  the  mass  produces  a  drainage-channel  through  which  the  little 
streams  find  their  way.  In  the  case  of  Kock  Creek,  the  curve  down- 
ward or  sag  is  600  to  1,000  feet.  At  another  locality  near  this  creek 
there  is  a  dike  4  feet  in  width,  nearly  vertical,  or  running  across  the 
strata  at  right  angles.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  igneous  matter  was 
pressed  up  through  every  fissure  of  any  form  through  which  it  could 
gain  access  to  the  surface,  or  relieve  the  pressure  from  beneath.  Some- 
times it  is  squeezed  out  between  the  layers  or  strata  across  them  diag- 
onally, or  at  right  angles,  in  whatever  direction  the  original  fissure 
luight  take.  As  we  descend  Rock  Creek  the  channel  reveals  the  lower 
set  of  beds  from  the  Cretaceous  shales  ot*  No.  4,  downward  to  the  gran- 
ites, with  the  various  changes  which  they  undergo.  The  shales,  mud 
sandstones,  and  clays,  of  No.  4  and  No.  2,  as  well  as  the  gray  limestones 
of  No.  3,  are  frequently  much  changed.  The  black  quartzites  on  Kock 
Creek,  and  the  blue  limestones,  with  all  the  intermediate  steps  of  change, 
are  most  clearly  shown.  The  gorge  or  channel  is  inclosed  within  nar- 
row walls,  whicii  soon  increase  in  height  from  1,200  to  1,500  feet,  inclining 
at  a  moderate  angle,  5^  to  10^,  about  northwest,  or  nearly  ojiposite  to  the 
(lip  from  Snow  Mass  range.  Gothic  Mountain,  12,315,  and  Crested  Butte, 
1 1,838  feet  high,  may  be  regarded  as  immense  dikes,  the  melted  mat- 
ter pushed  up  through  the  superincumbent  strata,  but  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  disturb  to  any  great  extent  the  great  thickness  of  yielding 
Cretaceous  shales  and  clays,  so  that  they  surround  tlie  base  of  the 
u)ountains  like  terraces,  apparently  in  a  nearly  horizontal  imsition. 
Gothic  Mountain  presents  an  illustration  not  only  of  the  vertical  up- 
tlirust  by  which  the  central  mass  was  brought  to  the  suiface,  but  also 
s^bows  an  irregular  layer  of  the  trachyte  squeezed  out  between  the  strata 
of  shale. 

We  have  not  been  able  in  this  chapter  to  present  more  tlian  a  glimpse 
of  the  remarkable  geological  features  of  the  Elk  Mountain  range.  It  is 
the  puriK)se  of  the  survey  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  this  entire 
region  as  a  special  stud.y,  and  therefore  only  a  ]»reliminary  notice  of  it 
can  be  given  in  this  report.  We  have  fre(|uently  spoken  of  the  chaos 
into  which  the  l>eds  seem  to  have  been  thrown  by  the  nuini^rous  centers 
of  uplift,  and  so  it  seems  at  the  first  glance;  but  our  map  will  show  that 
the  massive  peaks  are  located  along  a  regular  line  which  indicates  a 
true  5Lxis  of  uplift,  trending  northwest  and  southeast.  Studied  in  de- 
tail, the  geologist  will  find  faults  and  dikes  without  number,  strata  in- 
clining in  every  direction  and  at  all  angles,  and  very  often  entirely  sub 
verted,  yet  the  aggregate  dip  and  strike  may  be  reduced  to  a  system,  as 
we  see  it  on  the  map,  from  Italian  Peak  to  ^opris  Peak. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

FROM  ELK  MOUNTAINS  TO  MIDDLE  PARK. 

After  a  preliminary  exploration  of  the  Elk  nrage  waa  completed,  the 
party  returned  by  way  of  Twiu  Lakes  around  the  Arkansas  Valley  and 
across  the  divide  by  way  of  the  Tennessee  Pass. 

As  we  pass  up  the  valley  and  examine  the  comparatively  smooth  ter- 
races that  are  well  shown  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  the  wooded  foot-hills, 
Ave  form  no  conception  of  the  deep  gorges  or  canons  which  are  found 
between  the  mountain-crest«.  Above  the  entrance  of  Lake  Creek  into 
the  Arkansas,  the  valley  is  quite  wide,  though  the  immediate  bottom  is 
narrow,  but  the  evidence  ot  erosion  in  the  subsequent  deposits  of  de- 
trital  matter  is  very  marked.  Just  opposite  Massive  Mountain  the 
river-bottom  is  about  a  mile  in  width;  then  a  terrace  rises  40  feet  above, 
and  a  second  terrace  of  500  feet,  composed  of  horizontal  strata  of  sand, 
clays,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates,  a  kind  of  modern  lake-deposit. 
The  distance  between  tbe  immediate  base  of  the  Park  r  ange  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Arkansas  and  the  Sawatch  on  the  west  side  is  about 
ten  miles  in  a  straight  line.  A  coarse  bowlder-drift  or  detritus  covers 
the  foothills  to  a  considerable  depth,  while  beneath  are  the  worn  surfaces 
of  the  granite  rocks,  which  have  most  probably  been  ground  down  from 
their  lofty  heights  by  the  old  glaciers  that  once  filled  the  valley. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  waters  of  the  Post-pliocene  lake  were 
1,200  to  1,500  feet  above  the  present  river-bed.  In  the  mounUuns  to 
the  west  of  the  pass  some  valuable  silver-mines  have  been  discovered, 
and  the  Homestake  district  laid  out.  Very  little  is  known  of  them  as  yet, 
except  that  about  seventy  tons  of  ore  have  been  taken  out  and  trans- 
ported to  a  smelting-furnjMje  near  Denv*^r.  The  yield  is  reported  to  be 
from  $100  to  $200  of  silver  per  ton  of  ore.  The  Tennessee  Pass  forms 
the  water-divide  between  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas  and  some  of  the 
south  branches  of  the  Blue  River,  as  the  Koaring  Fork.  The  heighf  of 
the  pass  is  10,223  feet  above  sea-level. 

The  country  on  both  sides  of  the  divide  is  covered  quite  thickly  with 
l)ines,  with  here  and  there  openings  like  meadows.  The  pine-forests  are 
destroyed  more  or  less  every  year  by  fires,  which  sweep  over  large  areas. 
Unless  the  autumnal  fires  can  be  checked,  the  pine-forests  of  all  these 
mountain-districts  must  disappear. 

At  the  i)reseut  time  the  various  branches  of  the  Arkansas  are  choked 
up  with  ties  which  are  to  be  floated  down  the  main  river  toward  Pueblo 
jbr  the  use  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fc  Railroad. 

Remnants  of  the  sedimentary  roc^ks  appear  here  and  there  about  the 
divide,  but  the  basis  rocks  are  so  covered  with  debris  or  detritus  that  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  determine  them.  It  is  most  probable  the  granitic 
rocks  i^revail.  As  we  descend  the  west  side  of  the  pass  in  the  narrow 
gulch  of  Eagle  Creek  the  gneisses,  with  well-defined  bedding,  are  seen  on 
both  sides  for  two  miles,  when  patches  of  stratified  quartzites  occur, 
resting  on  the  upturned  edges  of  tbe  gneisses. 

About  ten  miles  below  the  Tennessee  Pass,  on  Eagle  River,  on  the 
sides  of  the  gulch,  we  have  gneiss,  with  dikes  of  trachyte;  white  quartzite 
stratified,  30  feet;  reddish  quartzite,  full  of  seams  of  white  quartz  and 
much  changed  by  dikes.  The  quartzite  passes  up  into  a  quartzose 
sandstone,  rather  coarse,  100  feet ;  yellow-brown  arenaceous  mud,  lime 
stone  alternating  with  seams  of  shale  and  quartzite;  coarse  and  fine 
sandstone  of  various  textures,  with  layers  of  limestone  interstratifled, 
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with  partings  of  shale.  The  layers  of  limestone  vary  from  4  inches  to 
4  feet  in  thickness.  As  we  ascend  the  sandstone  predominates,  and 
becomes  coarser  until  layers  of  rotten  coarse  sandstone  alternate  with 
beds  of  pudding-stone  and  conglomerates.  Some  of  the  sandstones  are 
quite  coarse  in  texture,  and  might  be  called  pudding-stones.  Indeed,  the 
whole  section  is  a  repetition  of  the  one  near  Horseshoe  Mountain. 

The  stratified  beds  are  here  over  1,000  feet  in  thickness  above  the 
bed  of  Eagle  River.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  we  have  here  on  the 
west  slope  a  series  of  quartzites  and  impure  limestone,  like  those  resting 
on  the  ^anites  in  the  Park  range,  and  most  probably  of  the  age  of  the 
Lower  Silurian  ;  above  them  a  thick  group  of  Carboniferous  beds  with  n  um- 
erous  fossils,  as  Spiri/er,  Froductus,  and  a  trilobite,  probably  a  PhiUi/sia, 
These  fossils  are  found  quite  abundantly  as  soon  as  the  more  modern 
beds  occur.  To  the  eye  of  the  field-geologist  this  lower  group  of  beds 
presents  a  much  more  ancient  aspect,  where  it  is  seen,  than  the  Oarbon- 
ilerous,  although  there  are  no  remarkable  instances  of  inconformability 
that  have  come  to  my  notice.  I  think  I  can  always  detect  the  line  of 
deroarkation  between  the  older  group  and  the  Carboniferous  series  in 
all  cases  without  the  aid  of  fossils  or  other  proofs,  merely  by  the  differ- 
ence in  the  general  external  appearance.  As  we  pass  lower  down  the 
valley  of  Eagle  River,  we  find  high  bluff-walls  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  with  several  hundred  feet  of  rather  loose  arenaceous  beds  with 
hard  layers  of  sandstone  and  quartzite  alternating,  of  j'ellow  and  brown 
color,  evidently  extending  the  Carboniferous  group  800  to  l,(tOO  feet 
above  the  reddish-brown  sandstone.  Tliis  upper  group  of  beds  rises  to 
the  summit  of  the  ridges  as  we  ascend  the  river,  and  probably  forms  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Carboniferous  series.  The  color  of  the  rocks  in  this 
region  cannot  be  depended  upon  as  of  any  value  in  tracing  groups  of 
strata  over  large  areas. 

The  same  white  quartzites  which  we  have  mentioned  above  as  resting 
upon  the  gneiss  a  little  farther  below  hold  the  same  position,  but 
are  quite  red.  They  may  be  white,  gray,  red,  rusty-yellow,  or  brown, 
within  comparatively  short  distances. 

In  the  caiion  of  Eagle  River  the  order  of  superposition  is  well  shown. 
The  canon  is  undoubtedly  one  of  erosion  for  the  most  part,  though,  like 
that  of  the  Arkansas  River,  it  is  also  monoclinal.  At  the  present  time 
the  indications  of  any  original  fracture  or  fissures  are  only  suspected 
by  the  inclination  of  the  stratified  beds  on  either  side  of  the  river.  The 
dip  is  to  the  east  and  northeast  from  the  great  ISa watch  range,  of  which 
the  Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross  is  the  northern  end.  The  erosion  has 
been  so  great  that  the  sides  of  the  canon  for  miles  are  nearly  vertical, 
although  the  left  or  east  side  is  much  more  abrni)t. 

Sometimes  the  quartzites  that  rest  on  gneiss  will  wall  in  the  valley 
at  the  river^s  margin ;  again  they  will  cap  the  summit  of  the  ridges 
1,000  feet  or  more  above  the  bed  of  the  river. 

Both  sides  are  penetrated  with  dikes  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  At 
one  locality,  above  the  Silurian  limestone,  is  a  bed  of  trachyte,  apparently 
interstratified,  with  a  bluff-front  of  50  feet,  witli  marked  vertical  and 
horizontal  jointing.  So  far  as  1  could  discover,  it  does  not  extend 
horizontally  more  than  100  yards.  Sometimes  the  igneous  material 
rises  up  through  vertical  fissures  without  much  disturbance  of  the  con- 
tiguous beds,  and  again  it  throws  it  into  chaos,  so  that  while  the  gen- 
eral or  aggregate  inclination  is  north  or  northeast,  the  local  dip  is  liable 
to  be  in  any  direction  or  at  any  angle,  depending  upon  the  force  exerted 
by  the  igneous  outflow.  As  we  strike  the  main  branches  of  Eagle 
Biver  and  they  unite,  the  maui  river  flexes  slightly  toward  the  west, 
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and  the  moDocliDal  character  of  the  canon  becomes  more  apparent 
Fragments  of  the  quartzites  may  be  seen  on  the  \i'e8t  side,  high  up  on 
the  granites  inclining  northeast ;  while  on  the  right  or  east  side  they 
incline  in  the  same  direction  and  dip  beneath  a  vast  thickness  of  varie- 
gated sandstone  and  shales.  At  first  the  high  mountain-ridges,  1,20() 
to  2,000  feet  above  the  bed  of  Eagle  liiver,  are  granite  or  simply  capped 
with  patches  of  the  quurtzite.  As  we  descend  the  Eagle  Kiver  an 
increasing  thickness  of  the  sedimentary  beds  is  observed  on  that 
side,  forming  a  steep  slope,  while  on  the  right  or  east  side  the  abrupt 
edges  of  the  variegated  sandstone  and  shale  rise  at  least  2,000  feet, 
forming  the  high  ronndcd  ridge  between  the  Holy  Cross  and  Blue 
River  groups.  Opposite  the  junction  of  Koches  Montonu^s  Creek  with 
Eagle  River  there  is  a  very  high,  nearly  vertical,  bluff',  showing  a  re- 
markable section  of  the  variegated  beds^  which  are  probably  of  Carbon- 
iferous age. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  quartzites  resting  on  the  granites,  and 
above  the  quartzites  are  impure  arenaceous  limestones.  As  we  descend 
Eagle  River,  these  rocks,  which  have  a  more  ancient  aspect,  and  which 
I  regard  as  of  Lower  Silurian  age,  pass  beneath  the  bed  of  the  river,  at 
the  entrance  of  Roches  Moutonn^s  Creek,  and  we  have  on  the  east  or 
right  side  of  the  river  the  series  of  strata  which  may  be  described  briefly 
as  follows,  in  ascending  order : 

1st.  A  group  of  rather  light-red  sandstone,  varying  in  shades  of 
color,  oftentimes  in  massive  layers  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  30  feet 
thick,  with  partings  of  arenaceous  shale,  varying  from  a  few  inches  to 
6  feet  in  thickness.  The  two  upper  layers  of  sandstone  are  fine-grained, 
and  break  into  quite  regular  vertical  columns.  The  lower  bed  is  about 
12  feet  thick.  The  layers  or  strata  are  all  irregular  in  thickness  in  the 
horizontal  extension,  sometimes  thinning  out  to  a  few  inches,  and  then 
increasing  to  several  feet.  In  texture  the  rock  presents  every  shade 
from  a  fine-grained  sandstone  to  a  coarse  conglomerate,  and  these 
changes  may  occur  in  the  same  stratum  within  a  few  feet.  There  are 
twenty-two  layers  of  sandstone  in  this  group,  varying  from  2  to  30  feet 
in  thickness,  and  the  aggregate  thickness  is  about  500  feel.  Some  shade 
of  red  is  the  prevailiug  color. 

2d.  Then  comes  a  series  of  similar  beds,  evidently  portions  of  the 
same  group,  but  in  this  locality  marked  by  difference  in  color,  being 
mostly  yellowish-gray  or  brown,  sometimes  with  a  reddish  tinge.  The 
first  bed  is  about  G  feet  thick  with  the  same  vertical  columnar  fracture, 
which  at  a  distance  gives  to  the  rock  the  appearance  of  basalt.  This 
group  comprises  twenty-four  IkkIs  of  sandstone,  varying  from  2  to 
40  feet  in  thickness,  with  shaly  partings  varying  from  a  few  inches 
to  4  feet.  This  upper  group  is  much  finer  in  texture  than  the  lower 
group,  yet  all  the  layers  indicate  the  deposition  of  the  sediments  in 
shallow  as  well  as  moving  waters,  by  the  oblique  laminie  and  the  irreg- 
ular thickness  from  point  to  point.  The  shaly  partings  are  in  many 
cases  very  micaceous,  and  might  be  termed  micaceous  shales;  while  the 
coarser  sandstones,  or  pudding-stones,  are  made  up  of  pebbles  of  quartz 
mostly,  and  so  far  I  could  detect  no  fragments  of  the  sedimentary  rocks. 
The  shales  are  also  variable  in  color  from  yellowish-brown  to  a  light  gray, 
then  changed  into  what  may  be  called  mud-sandstono,  in  groups  vary- 
ing from  50  to  200  feet  in  thickness.  Sometimes  the  mud-shales  are 
separated  by  a  few  feet  of  coarse  sandstone  or  quartzite.  The  difference 
in  the  texture  of  these  layers  may  be  detected  at  a  distance  by  tho 
style  of  weathering;   the  sandstones  fracture  with  a  square  vertical 
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face,  while  the  qaartzites  weathered  iu  rounded  forms,  the  thiu  layers 
dropping  off  concentrically. 

Tlie  comi>osition  of  those  rocks  would  indicate  that  the  gneist^ic  or 
granite  rocks  were  very  largely  drawn  upon  for  the  materials.  The  two 
gronps  described  above  will  aggregate  at  this  locality  about  1,200  or 
1,500  feet  in  thickness;  but  as  we  descend  the  river  we  can  see  on  the 
summits  of  the  mountain-ridge  a  great  additional  thickness,  so  that  the 
whole  must  sum  up  at  least  3,000  or  4,000  feet.  The  character  and 
texture  varies  much  in  different  localities,  but  the  description  given 
above  will  apply  to  a  great  thickness  of  beds  which  extend  over  a 
greater  or  less  area  west  of  the  Sa watch  range  to  the  Colorado  River. 

Our  trip  down  the  Eagle  Hiver  had  for  its  principal  object  the  dis- 
coverv  of  some  way  of  access  to  the  mountain  of  the  Holv  Cross.  A 
httle  stream  joins  the  Edgle  River  from  the  west  side,  which  rises  among 
the  group  of  mountain-peaks  of  which  the  Holy  Cross  is  most  conspic- 
uous. The  valley  of  this  stream  varies  from  one  eighth  to  one-fourth  of 
a  mile  in  width,  and  is  about  eight  or  ten  miles  in  length,  and  so  cov- 
ered with  the  rounded  glaciated  forms  of  granite  that  it  was  impossible 
to  ascend  it  with  our  pack-trains.  Wo  were  obliged  to  descend  the 
river  about  three  miles  and  then  climb  the  steep  mountain-side  over  a 
net-work  of  fallen  timber.  The  obstructions  to  traveling  were  very 
great.  We  often  labored  for  a  day  or  two  to  find  some  path  to  approach 
the  mountain-peak,  and  were  obliged  to  cut  our  way  through  the  fallen 
timber,  and  finally  succeeded  in  getting  within  about  five  miles  of  the 
base  of  the  peak. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  wonderful  region  is  the  proof  of 
a  great  ancient  glacier  which  must  have  filled  up  the  valley  from  mouth 
to  source.  The  bottom,  extending  high  up  on  either  side,  is  covered 
with  the  rounded  granite  masses,  varying  in  size  from  a  few  feet  to  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  length ;  so  that,  looking  down  upon  them  from  a  high 
point,  they  resemble  a  huge  fiock  of  sheep,  and  from  this  fact  they  have 
received  from  the  Alpine  geologists  of  Europe  the  appellation  of 
*' Roches  Moutonnes."  It  is  most  probable  the  valley  itself  has  been 
worn  out  of  the  granite  mass.  The  mountains  on  either  side  rise  to  the 
height  of  2,000  to 3,000  feet  above  the  valley,  and  the  glacial  markings 
are  visible  1,200  to  1,500  feet.  The  morainal  deposits  on  the  northwest 
side  reach  a  height  of  1,200  feet  above  the  stream  and  form  a  sort  of 
irregular  terrace,  which,  when  cut  through  by  the  little  side-vSt reams, 
show  that  ic  is  made  up  of  gravel  and  bowlders  much  worn.  In  some 
instances  there  are- well- worn  cavities  in  the  side^  of  the  mountains, 
showing  how  the  running  water,  in  connection  with  a  mass  of  rock, 
fornietl  the  cavity  much  as  a  "  pot-hole"  is  made  iu  our  streams  at  the 
present  time. 

Many  of  the  '^sheep-backs"  are  still  covered  with  a  crust  like  enamel, 
bat  u.>ualiy  this  has  peeled  otf.  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  these  rounded 
grauite  masses  were  originally  covered  with  what  may  be  called  a  glacial 
crost  whi<;h  has  scaled  otf,  so  that  only  remnants  reiuain  at  the  present 
time.  The  rounde<l  masses  of  granite  are  mostly  oblong  in  form,  or  lie  in 
parallel  lines,  as  if  the  little  stream  had  originally  occupied  a  dozen  or 
more  channels  parallel  to  each  other. 

The  amphitheaters  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountain  are  quite  numer- 
OQs,  at  least  a  half-dozen  in  number,  giving  birth  to  as  many  streams  that 
flow  down  the  mountain-side.  These  unite  in  the  valley,  and  form  a 
good-sized  stream,  150  feet  wide  and  2  feet  in  depth. 

At  the  upper  end  there  is  a  boggy  meadow  covered  with  high,  coarse 
grass.    This  meadow  is  fibout  one-fourth  of  a  mile  iu  length  and  about 
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the  same  distauce  in  width.  This  mast  have  been  originally  the  bed  of 
a  ghicial  lake,  scooped  out  by  glacial  action  as  a  sort  of  reservoir  for  the 
sediment  swept  down  from  the  moantain-sides.  Tiie  sheep-backs  com- 
mence at  the  lower  end  of  this  basin  and  continue  for  about  ten  miles, 
I)resenting  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  illustration  of  this  partic- 
ular kind  of  glacial  action  ever  seen  on  this  continent. 

The  main  mass  of  the  peak,  like  the  whole  of  the  Sawatch  range,  is 
composed  of  granite  gneisSi  The  summit  of  the  Holy  Cross  is  covered 
with  fragments  of  banded  gneiss.  The  amphitheaters  on  all  sides  have 
been  gradually  excavated,  as  heretofore  described,  and  the  more  or  less 
vertical  sides  show  the  intermediate  Rte])s  very  clearly.  The  chai'acter- 
istic  feature  of  the  Mount  of  the  Holy  Cross  is  the  vertical  face,  nearly 
3,000  feet  on  the  side,  with  a  cross  of  snow^  which  may  be  seen  at  a 
distance  of  iilty  to  eighty  milc^s  from  other  mountain-peaks.  This  is 
formed  by  a  vertical  fissure  about  1,500  fei^t  high,  with  a  sort  of 
horizontal  step,  produced  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  on  which  the  snow  is  lodged  and  remains  more  or  less  all 
the  year.  Late  in  the  summer  the  cross  is  very  much  diminished  in  size 
by  the  melting  of  the  snow  which  has  accumulated  in  the  fissures.  A 
beautiful  green  lake  lies  at  the  base  of  the  peak,  almost  np  to  timber- 
line,  which  forms  a  reservoir  for  the  waters  from  the  melting  snows  of 
the  high  i)eaks.  From  this,  one  of  the  main  branches  of  the  Koches 
Moutonncs  Creek  flows  down  the  mountainside,  forming  several  charm- 
ing cascades  on  its  way.  The  worn  rocks  or  "sheep-backs"  in  the  valley 
of  the  creek  display  most  remarkable  examples  of  the  curious  markings 
on  the  surface  of  gneiss  produced  by  the  separation  of  the  different 
constituiMits  of  the  rocks. 

The  re<l  feldspar  sometimes  makes  bands  or  seams  crossing  each  other 
like  mosaic  work.  Then  there  are  i)atches  of  all  sizes  and  shai^es.  in 
which  t!i(^  particles  of  mica  are  so  line  that  they  appear  like  rounaed 
masses  inclosed  in  a  coarse  feldspathic  matrix. 

Many  of  the  rocks  look  as  if  they  were  covered  with  a  confused  mass 
of  hieroglyphiCvS.  These  peculiar  markings  in  the  structure  of  gneiss 
are  not  uncomnion,  but  they  are  shown  on  such  a  scale  in  this  locality 
as  to  attract  attention. 

We  have  already  described  the  canon  of  p]agle  Kiver  as  monoclinal 
in  part.  It  runs  neaily  parallel  with  the  upheaved  ridges,  but  as  it 
descends  passes  into  the  sedimentary  beds  from  the  granites  to  the  Cre- 
taceous <*lays  of  No.  4.  At  first  the  canon  cuts  deep  into  the  granites, 
1,000  to  1,500 leet.  with  vertical  sides;  soon  the  quartzites  come  in  rest- 
ing on  the  granites,  and  then  cherty  limestones  of  the  thickness  of 
1,000  to  1,500  feet,  which  are  und<mbtedly  a  [)art  of  the  same  gix>u|)  seen 
in  tiie  l\u'k  range,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Scmth  Park,  and  regarded  as 
of  Lower  Silurian  age.  The  channel  cuts  through  an  enormous  thickness 
of  variegated  beds,  not  only  in  color  but  texture;  a  most  remarkable 
group,  with  an  aggregate  thickness  of  .'5,000  to  4,000  feet.  That  this 
group  is  of  Carboniferous  age,  the  few  fossils  that  could  be  detected  in 
difl'erent  localities  seemed  to  testify. 

As  we  descended  this  stream  toward  the  main  Blue  River,  the  high 
sloping  ridges  are  seen  on  the  left  or  south  side,  the  dip  well  exposed 
in  the  channels  of  the  streams  that  have  cut  deep  down  from  the 
mountain-crests.  Great  quantities  of  worn  bowlders  and  loose  detritus 
cover  thesi?  ridges,  growing  more  abundant  toward  the  base  or  near  the 
river.  On  the  north  or  right  side  the  outcropi)ing  edges  of  the  sand- 
stones an<l  indurated  clays  and  shales  are  seen,  the  texture  determining 
the  abruptness  of  the  sides  of  the  canon. 
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There  are  great  Dnmbers  of  side-canons  formed  by  the  little  streams 
that  have  their  origin  high  up  in  the  Blue  Elver  range. 

We  find  here  two  forms  of  river-channels  or  canons;  one  nearly 
parallel  with  the  lines  of  fracture,  monoclinal,  as  I  have  called  them  for 
want  of  a  better  term,  and  the  other  at  right  angles  to  the  ridges  and 
carved  out  of  the  solid  mass.  In  the  first  class  the  drainage  must  have 
commenced  in  a  fracture,  but  erosion  has  been  the  main  agency  in  the 
formation  of  the  caiion ;  in  tiio  latter,  the  channel  is  in  most  instances 
entirely  due  to  erosion,  the  strata  corresponding  in  position  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  on  both  sides.  Let  ween  the  northwest  end  of  the  Sa  watch 
range  and  the  Blue  River  range  there  is  an  immense  mass  of  sedinuMi- 
tary  strata  crushed  in  between  the  two  great  axes  of  uplift  as  it  were, 
forming  a  sort\)f  synclinal.  The  beds  incline  with  tolerable  regularity 
fix)m  the  Sawatch  toward  the  northeast,  though  the  dip  varies  from  UP 
to  5{P  or  0(P.  Sometimes  the  dip,  close  up  to  the  margin  of  the  mount- 
ain-summits, is  nearly  vertical,  but  in  a  few  instances  great  masses  of 
strata  seem  to  have  been  carried  up  on  the  underlying  granite,  produc- 
ing extensive  faults,  as  seen  in  the  Park  range.  But  the  elevation  of 
the  Blue  River  range  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  peculiar,  the  force 
having  acted  nearly  vertically,  so  that  on  the  west  side  of  the  range  the 
sandstones  jut  up  against  the  sides  with  but  a  slight  dip.  Following 
up  one  of  the  branches  of  Eagle  River,  w- hich  rises  high  up  in  the  west 
side  of  the  range  and  carves  a  channel  across  the  uplift,  we  find  the  in- 
clination from  Eagle  River  extending  eastward  tor  about  six  miles, 
where  there  is  a  sort  of  sag  or  depression  and  a  reversed  dip  from  the 
Blue  River  range. 

From  Eagle  River  Valley  we  made  a  side-trip  to  the  Blue  River 
range,  ascending  the  highest  peak.  Mount  Powell,  by  way  of  one  of  the 
little  streams  that  rise  on  the  west  side.  There  is  no  name  for  this  little 
stream,  but  it  reveals  in  the  sides  of  its  canon  a  thick  group  of  the 
brick-red  sandstones.  The  canon  is  carved  out  of  the  solid  mass,  from 
the  amphitheater  high  up  on  the  west  side  of  the  range,  down  for  sev- 
eral miles  through  the  sandstones  at  right  angles  to  the  inc^linatiou  of 
the  strata.  The  sides  of  the  caiiou  are  1,200  to  1,800  feet  high  on  either 
side,  and  rise  in  abrupt  steps,  depending  upon  the  texture  of  the  difler- 
ent  layers  of  sandstone.  The  valley  varies  from  one-eighth  to  one- 
loarth  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  rising  up  in  various  places  in  the  bottom 
are  the  worn  edge^  of  the  sandstones.  At  one  place  they  appear  above 
the  surface  completely  across  the  valley,  showing  most  conclusively 
that  this  gulch  or  canon  is  entirely  one  of  erosion. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Blue  River  range  the  sandstones  lap  on  to 
the  granite  nucleus,  so  that  the  usual  valley  of  separation  is  wanting ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  ridge  of  sandstone  lies  so  close  to  the  mountain- 
side as  to  be  continuous  with  it.  As  far  as  one  can  see  from  the  summit 
of  Mount  Powell,  north  and  south,  these  sedimentary  beds  hug  the 
west  side  of  the  range  with  a  very  moderate  dip,  not  usually  over  10^. 
There  are  numerous  streams  that  tiow  from  the  west  side  of  the  range 
and  cut  deep  channels,  which  ex[)and  or  contract,  depending  upon  the 
texiare  of  the  rocks  through  which  the  erosive  agent  has  wrought  its 
way. 

Everywhere  there  are  more  or  less  prooi's  of  old  glacial  action.  The 
uioraines  are  common,  but  not  on  such  a  scale  as  we  have  already  de- 
«cril>ed,  on  either  side  of  the  Sawatch  range.  In  the  amphitheaters,  as 
well  as  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  valleys  where  the  granites  are  ex- 
I>osed,  we  find  the  same  rounded  glaciated  masses  which  were  so  con- 
spicuously shown  near  the  Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
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The  effects  of  erosion,  as  shown  in  the  Bine  River  range,  are  on 
equally  as  grand  a  scale  as  in  other  localities  previously  described. 
Even  the  imagination  fails  to  grasp  the  tremendous  influence  this  agency 
has  exerted  in  past  times,  judging  from  the  scenery  both  of  mountain 
and  plain. 

From  the  summit  of  Mount  Powell  one  can  follow  with  the  eye  the 
sharp,  zigzag  crest  of  the  Blue  River  range,  with  the  numerous  huge 
ampbitheaters  on  each  side,  which  have  been  worn  a  long  distance 
from  the  base  of  the  mountain.  Very  frequently  the  partition-wall  is 
broken  through,  forming  a  low  bend  or  sag  in  the  crest-line,  and  here 
and  there  a  huge  shaft  of  granite  rises  up  1,000  feet  or  more  above  the 
crest. 

The  Blue  range,  as  seen  from  the  summit,  is  one  of  the  rnggedcst  in 
Colorado,  composed  of  a  mass  of  sharp-pointed  peaks,  crests,  and  obelisks. 
Great  masses  of  snow,  like  glaciers,  lie  on  the  almost  vertical  sides  per- 
petually, though  they  abruj)tly  descend  45^  or  50o. 

Huge  fissures  may  be  seen  in  these  great  masses  of  snow  and  ice,  that 
may  indicate  slow  movements  downward.  At  any  rate,  we  may  call 
them  remnants  of  the  old  glaciers  that  once  existed  here  in  abundance 
and  have  left  their  traces  on  the  surface  everywhere.  Numbers  of  little 
gem-like  lakes  are  seen  high  up  in  the  amphitheaters,  sometimes  even 
above  timber-line,  reservoirs  for  the  water  that  melts  from  these  old  gla- 
cier-remnants. 

A  fact  worthy  of  note  here  is  the  vast  quantities  of  dead  grasshoppers 
that  are  found  on  these  masses  of  snow.  The  quantity  may  be  estimated 
by  bushels,  and  the  bears  frequent  these  high  places  in  search  of  them 
for  food.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  air  is  filled  with  grasshop- 
pers, apparently  flying  in  every  direction,  to  a  height  far  beyond  our 
vision.  It  is  probable  that  they  become  chilled  in  flying  over  these 
high  mountain-peaks,  and,  dropping  down  on  the  snow,  perish. 

The  Blue  River  range  juts  up  against  the  south  rim  of  the  Middle 
Park,  extending  southward  along  the  west  side  of  the  upper  portion  ot 
Blue  River.  On  the  east  side  of  Blue  River,  there  is  a  long,  rather  high 
ridge,  extending  into  the  park,  composed  largely  of  Cretaceous  shales 
with  dikes  of  basalt  in  great  numbers.  The  basalt  occurs  on  the  sum- 
mit and  crops  out  of  the  sides  in  many  places. 

Far  in  the  distance  to  the  northeast  is  the  Front  or  Colorado  range, 
with  Long's  Peak,  and  the  intermediate  group  of  high  peaks.  To  the 
east,  Torrey's  and  Gray-s  peaks  are  well  shown,  and  to  the  southeast 
are  the  ])eaks  around  the  Middle  Park.  To  the  south  is  the  Sawatch 
range  with  the  Holy  Cross  in  the  foreground,  and  west  of  south.  Snow* 
Mass,  Sopris,  and  other  hi^  peaks  can  be  distinctly  seen. 

The  interniediate  space  is  filled  up  with  the  sedimentary  beds,  of  which 
the  red  beds  cover  by  far  the  largest  area.  The  Blue  River  range  trends 
about  north  and  south,  extending  up  so  as  to  form  the  northern  portion 
of  the  Park  range.  Looking  to  the  west  we  can  seethe  gi'eat  mass  of  sedi- 
mentary beds  inclining  from  the  west  side  of  the  Blue  River  range  and 
from  the  east  side  of  the  llolv  CroSsS,  and  its  associated  peaks  forming 
about  midway  a  curious  synclinal. 

The  two  forces  have  cuushed  the  beds  together.  The  sedimentary 
group  here  Ibrnis  a  belt  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  in  width,  expanding 
to  a  greater  breadth  to  the  west  and  northwest.  To  the  northwest  from 
Mount  Powell  we  can  look  into  Egeria  Park,  a  sort  of  elevated  plateau 
or  meadow,  a  beautiful  park,  though  small,  about  five  miles  in  diameter 
and  nearly  circular  in  shape.  North  of  the  mi<ldle  park  but  not  very 
distinctly  visible  from  Mount  Powell,  is  the  North  Park.    To  the  west, 
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just  on  tfae  verge  of  the  horizon,  ii^  a  high  range  called  the  Elk  Head 
Moantains.  Long,  high  ridges  rising  to  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  may 
be  seen  far  to  the  west,  apparently  composed  of  stratified  rocks. 
Through  these  ridges  the  little  streams  have  cut  deep  gorges  as  they 
flow  westward  to  the  Colorado  Eiver.  These  gorges  must  present  most 
excellent  sections  of  strata  to  the  geologist. 

Here  and  there  we  can  see  the  whitish  marls  and  sands  of  the  modern 
lake-deposits  on  the  upturned  edges  of  the  variegated  beds.  In  the  deep 
basin  of  the  Middle  Park  these  Pliocene  or  Post-pliocene  deposits  are 
qoite  conspicuons.  The  rocks  which  compose  the  great  mass  of  the  Blue 
range  may  be  called  granites.  Much  of  the  rock  is  banded  and  strati- 
fied, but  the  older  portions  are  massive  and  solid,  that  is,  the  lines  of 
bedding  are  wanting. 

From  Mount  Powell  we  descended  the  west  side  of  the  mountain 
again,  and  returned  to  Eagle  Eiver.  The  evidence  of  the  former  ex- 
istence of  a  large  glacier  extending  up  into  the  mountains  in  various 
directions  and  filling  up  the  valley  of  the  little  stream  is  quite  clear. 
The  valley  is  oval  in  shai>e,  and  about  four  miles  from  the  base  of  the 
mountain  closes  up  into  a  narrow  channel,  in  which  are  a  number  of 
morainal  ridges.  Above  the  ridges  is  a  small  lake  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
wiile,  which  was  undoubtedly  formed  by  the  glacier.  The  high  ridges 
on  Doth  sides  are  covered  thickly  with  rounded  bowlders.  Interstrati- 
fied  with  the  red  sandstones  are  some  thin  layers  of  limestone,  in  which 
are  numerous  fossils,  CrinoidSj  Corals,  Prodtictus,  &c.,  with  other  forms 
which  are  unmistakably  of  Carboniferous  age. 

The  dip  is  very  slight,  hardly  more  than  3°  for  several  miles.  The 
fallen  timber  is  a  great  obstruction  to  traveling.  In  the  autumn  the  sur- 
face becomes  as  dry  as  tinder,  and  the  fii^es  run  over  the  country, 
destroying  the  life  of  the  pines  as  they  stand.  The  winter  and  spring 
winds  prostrate  them  in  every  direction,  so  that  thej-  sometimes  form 
a  net -work  5  or  6  feet  high  for  many  miles. 

As  we  descend  Eagle  River  below  the  mouth  of  Roches  Moutonn^s 
Creek,  the  valley  closes  up  for  several  miles,  but  expands  out  again  to 
half  a  mile  in  width,  with  soft  beds  on  both  sides.  High  on  the  mount- 
aic  slo])es  are  thick  grov^es  of  poplar  or  quaking  asp.  A  group  of  beds 
comes  in  on  this  stream  about  ten  miles  below  the  Roches  Moutonu6s 
Creek,  1,200  to  1,500  feet  in  thickness,  which  appears  to  be  separate  from 
the  regular  formations,  apparently  a  partially  fresh-water  deposit,  for  in 
some  thin  layers  of  impure  limestone  were  numerous  small  shells  like 
PlanorbUt,  and  Physa,  and  the  lower  400  feet  are  composed  of  very  thinly 
laminateil  shales,  while  the  upper  portions  are  ver^-  gypsiferous,  and 
might  be  called  gypsiferous  clays  and  marls. 

This  group  appears  very  abrui)tl3%  and  continues  down  the  river  for  a 
few  miles,  and  then  disappears  as  if  it  formed  a  sort  of  basin  in  the  va- 
riegated group.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  curious  gyp- 
siferous group,  it  seems  to  be  local,  and  to  lie  m  the  Carboniferous  or 
between  the  Carboniferous  and  the  Triassic. 

We  traveled  along  the  valley  so  rapidly  that  I  could  only  examine 
the  immediate  channel  of  the  river ;  and  I  here  present  these  hasty 
observations  to  call  attention  to  the  gi'oup.  The  whole  <listrict  will  be 
studied  in  detail  during  the  summer  of  1874. 

AboN e  the  gjpsiferous  group  is  a  series  of  the  brick-red  beds,  500  feet 

or  more,  and  still  above  a  series  of  variegated  beds  400  to  500  feet  thick. 

In  the  lower  portion  of  the  gypsiferous  group,  in  a  bod  of  limestone, 

1  found  a  species  of  Productus  and  a  Spirifer^  all  Carboniferous  forms. 

Above  the  gypsiferous  group,  and  just  below  the  brick-red  beds,  I 
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fonnd,  still  lower  down  the  river,  in  a  bed  of  blue  limestone,  an  Orbicu- 
lu,  plainly  a  Carboniferous  specimen. 

The  evidence  seems  clear  that  all  the  rocks  on  Eagle  Biver  are  of 
Carboniferous  age.  As  we  continue  down  the  Eagle  River  to  the  north- 
west, toward  its  junction  with  the  Grand,  there  is  a  very  curious  twist 
in  the  bed,  which  can  hardly  be  described  except  by  an  illustration. 

Hitherto  the  great  mass  of  the  strata  has  been  inclining  fix)m  the 
pange  of  the  Holy  Cross,  but  here  wie  seem  to  have  met  the  force  which 
acted  from  the  direction  of  the  Blue  River  range,  by  which  the  dip  is 
suddenly  changed  by  a  remarkable  cause  from  a  northeast  to  a  north- 
west direction,  and  while  some  portions  of  the  group  iueline  at  an  angle 
of  not  more  than  20^,  others  stand  nearly  vertical,  and  in  some  in- 
stances have  passed  a  vertical.  We  have  here  exposed  in  Eagle  River 
a  series  of  curiously-variegated  beds,  at  least  4,000  feet  in  thickness, 
of  Carboniferous  age ;  above  them  1,200  to  1,500  feot  of  brickred  sand- 
stones and  clays,  probably  Triassic,  and  above  them  200  feet  or  more 
of  Jurassic  age ;  then  overlaid  by  a  heavy  bed  of  quartzite,  150  feet 
thick,  undoubtedly  ^o.  1,  or  Dakota  group.  Above  the  last  are  the 
black  plastic  clays  of  No.  2,  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position.  Overlying 
the  clays  is  a  bed  of  dark  limestone  filled  with  fossils,  as  InoceramuSj 
Ostrea  congesta^  and  other  forms  of  mollusks,  with  abundant  fish-remains, 
but  so  broken  that  scarcely  a  good  specimen  coutd  be  found. 

At  this  point  we  left  Eagle  River  and  struck  across  the  country  north- 
northeast  through  a  synclinal  depression,  or  a  sort  of  basin,  from  five  to 
eight  miles  in  diameter,  with  the  quartzites  of  the  Dakota  group  rising 
up  with  a  gentle  slope  on  all  sides,  while  the  high  divide  on  the  north 
side  of  Eagle  River  is  elevated  by  the  dikes  of  basalt  so  as  to  form  a 
rim  connecting  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  basin.  Eagle  River,  be- 
low the  point  where  we  left  it,  just  before  it  joins  the  main  stream,  cuts 
through  No.  1  and  a  great  thickness  of  the  brick-red  beds,  which  are 
elevated  so  as  to  show  a  general  dip  east  and  northeast,  while  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  synclinal  the  dij)  is  south  and  southwest. 

The  quartzite  bed  of  the  Dakota  group  gives  character  to  the  slopes 
as  well  as  to  the  topography  of  this  immediate  region.  The  strata  in- 
clining to  the  north  and  northeast  has  been  elevated  by  the  Holy  Cross 
range,  while  the  almost  vertical  beds  on  the  o[)posite  side  of  the  syn- 
clinal have  been  lifted  to  their  present  chaotic  position  by  two  forces; 
one  acting  from  the  Blue  River  range,  and  the  other  arising  from  the 
outtiow  of  igneous  matter  in  the  form  of  dikes.  We  may  state,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  that  in  the  Middle  Park  and  its  surroundings  the  complica- 
tions in  the  positions  of  the  strata  of  the  various  formations  have  been 
produced  by  igneous  eruptions.  The  terraces  along  Eagle  River  ought 
to  receive  a  passing  notice.  There  are  usually  two  of  them.  Varying 
from  10  feet  to  50  or  100  feet  above  the  river,  usually  covered  with 
rounded  bowlders,  there  is  a  good  thickness  of  the  drift  on  them,  btit 
the  underlying  strata  of  the  original  formations  are  everywhere  exposed, 
showing  that  the  valley  is  for  the  most  part  one  of  erosion. 

Not  unfrequently  the  river  cuts  a  narrow  channel  across  the  upturned 
edges  of  the  bsusis  rocks,  winch,  in  this  w;iy,  may  be  traced  across  the 
valley  from  bluff  to  bluff.  The  height  of  the  divide  overlooking  Eagle 
River  is  1,450  feet  above  the  river-bed,  and  this  mjiy  be  taken  as  the 
aggregate  thickness  of  the  entire  Cretaceous  group  in  this  basin.  All 
the  <li visions  appear  to  be  represented  ;  and  what  we  usually  regarded 
as  No.  5  1  estimated  as  400  to  500  feet  thick,  composed  of  brown  arena- 
ceous shales,  with  irregular  beds  of  sandstone,  varying  from  a  few  feet 
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to  100  or  150  feet.    Id  No.  5  are  a  great  abundance  of  fossils  of  the 
genera  Inoceramus,  Baeiilites^  Ammonites^  &c. 

The  surface  of  the  entire  country  is  exceedingly  rugged,  and  the  high 
ridges,  underlaid  with  No.  5  or  No.  1,  contrast  curiously  by  the  lux- 
ariance  of  vegetation  with  the  barren,  sage-covered  surface  of  the  black 
plastic  clays  of  Nos.  2  and  4.  The  high  ridges  of  the  divide  are 
covered  with  vesicular  basalt,  much  of  which  is  spongy,  like  lava.  The 
dikes  have  d  trend  about  20°  south  of  east,  and  as  they  are  very  numer- 
ous and  are  nearly  parallel,  resemble  waves  of  the  sea  as  they  extend 
along  the  surface  in  more  or  less  elevated  ridges.  These  basaltic 
ridges  are  sometimes  continuous  for  several  miles,  but  they  usually 
break  up  into  fragments,  yet  still  preserving  about  the  same  trend.  As 
we  travel  from  Eagle  Eiver  to  the  valley  of  the  Blue,  the  surface  is 
covered  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  loose  fragments  of  modern 
basalt,  varying  much  in  texture  and  color.  The  country  reminded  me 
very  much  of  portions  of  the  Yellowstone  Valley  in  Montana.  As  we 
descend  into  the  valley  of  the  Blue,  below  the  junction  of  the  Grand, 
we  can  see  that  the  high  ridges  on  either  side  are  capped  with  basalt, 
but  underneath  are  the  black  clays  of  the  Cretaceous. 

A  great  thickness  of  the  sedimentary  beds  cover  the  country,  but 
they  are  literally  riddled  with  dikes,  and  the  strata  are  thrown  into 
complete  chaos.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Blue  Eiver,  about  fifteen 
miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Grand,  are  several  long  mesa  like  ridges 
that  rise  1,000  to  2,000  feet  above  the  river-bottom,  and  apparently 
incline  from  an  extension  of  the  Blue  Eiver  range  along  the  west  side 
of  Middle  Park. 

These  mesas  present  a  structure  too  complicated  for  our  limited  time, 
bat  the  entire  mass  seems  to  have  been  lifted  up  nearly  vertically,  i)ro- 
duciug  great  faults,  so  that  on  the  south  side  the  variegated  beds  which 
lie  liene-ath  the  Cretaceous  group  were  tipped  up  at  the  base  in  a  verti- 
cal |X)sition,  and  sometimes  15°  to  20^  past  a  vertical. 

These  mesas,  capped  with  basalt,  slope  southwest  5^  to  15^,  1»  the 
sides  of  these  mesas  several  beds  of  basalt  are  shown,  varying  from  4 
to  40  feet  in  thickness,  with  a  layer  of  volcanic  tnfi^*  intervening. 

To  work  out  the  complicated  structure  of  this  most  interesting  region 
would  require  the  diligent  labor  of  a  season,  and  I  can  in  this  report 
only  notice  it  in  general  terms.  There  are,  however,,  most  abundant 
illustnitions  of  the  action  of  the  two  forces,  one  of  which,  long  contin- 
ued and  uniform,  produced  the  anticUnals  which  are  continually  inter- 
rupted or  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  eruption  of  volcanic  matter. 
Along  the  Grand  and  Blue  Rivers,  on  the  west  of  the  Middle  Park,  are 
three  quite  important  caiions,  the  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper.  The  Lower 
Gahou  is  formed  by  the  passage  of  the  Blue  River  at  right  angles  tlirough 
a  high  ridge  of  feldspathic  gneiss,  with  walls  1,200  feet  high.  There 
fieem  to  be  a  number  of  these  granite  uplifts,  extending  with  a  nearly 
north  and  south  trend  across  the  park.  The  most  western  one  rises 
about  1,200  to  1,500  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  From  either  side 
of  these  granite  nuclei  the  sedimentary  beds  incline  at  various  angles. 
The  Middle  Caiion  is  about  three  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Grand 
River  with  the  Blue,  and  is  much  the  most  extensive.  The  Lower  Canon 
is  only  about  one-third  of  a  mile  in  length,  while  the  Middle  Canon  is 
full  three  miles  long. 

The  anticlinal  ridge,  as  it  might  be  called,  is  really  an  extension  north- 
ward of  the  Blue  River  range,  and  forms  the  west  rim  of  the  Middle 
Park.  The  slopes  on  the  east  side  are  all  gentle,  and  are  mostly  com- 
posed of  the  quartzites  of  the  Dakota  group.    So  far  as  I  could  ascer- 
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tain,  the  quartzites  rest  directly  on  the  granite  uacleos  and  flex  over  the 
sides  like  a  gently  sloping  roof.  In  the  interval  between  the  western 
and  middle  ridges  there  are  several  small  rid|:es  or  uplifts  of  the  gran- 
ites that  produced  small  anticlinals  and  synclinals.  There  is  one  about 
two  miles  above  the  Lower  Canon  and  between  it  and  the  Middle  Gaflon : 
the  variegated  beds  form  a  well-marked  synclinal.  Scattered  around 
among  the  uplifted  masses  are  depressions  or  basin-like  valleys  that  are 
filed  with  the  modern  lake'deposits.  In  the  gorge  of  a  little  branch 
that  flows  into  the  Grand  from  the  south  side,  just  above  the  Lower 
Caiiou,  there  is  a  bluff-exposure  of  these  modern  deposits,  mostly  of  a 
deep  drab  or  flesh  color,  and  sometimes  are  50  feet  high,  with  three 
layers  of  sandstone  each  4  to  6  feet  in  thickness ;  at  another  local- 
ity 200  to  300  feet  in  thickness  of  these  modern  deposits,  with  a  bed  of 
basalt  near  the  summit. 

Like  the  modern  lake-deposits  in  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone,  they 
are  very  often  capped  with  a  basaltic  layer.  There  is  no  doubt  that  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  the  Pliocene  or  Post-pliocene  lakes  there  were  re- 
peated eruptions  of  basalt,  and  probably  there  were  hot  springs  which 
dissolved  the  silica  and  feldspar,  thus  producing  the  fine  materials 
which  have  entered  largely  into  the  com^iosition  of  these  deposits.  Be- 
tween the  west  ridge  and  the  middle  ridge  there  is  an  interval  of  aboat 
five  miles. 

In  this  interval  the  variegated  beds  seem  to  have  thinned  out  much 
from  the  west  toward  the  east,  and  here  they  rest  directly  on  the  gran- 
ites. 1  call  them  variegated  beds  from  the  great  variety  of  colors 
they  present.  Whether  they  be  Jurassic  or  Triassic  age,  or  both,  I 
could  not  toll.  I  only  know  that  the  well-marked  Cretaceous  beds  are 
immediately  above  them.  Immediately  below  the  Middle  Caiion  the 
Grand  River  flows  for  aboutr  three  miles  through  what  I  would  call 
a  valley  of  depression ;  tlie  river  cutjs  down  into  the  granite  base,  and 
at  the  lower  portion  of  the  little  basin  forms  a  narrow  canon  with  ver- 
tical sides  or  walls  50  feet  high,  while  on  either  side  granite  hills  rise 
1,000  to  15,000  feet  above. 

lu  the  basin  and  resting  upon  this  granite  rock,  but  inclining  at 
various  anp;les,  is  a  considerable  thickness  of  the  variegated  group. 
Neither  on  the  middle  ridge  nor  in  the  valley  of  the  Blue  or  the  Grand, 
east  of  this  point,  did  we  observe  any  of  these  red  beds,  and  the  quartz- 
ites of  the  Dakota  group  rested  directly  on  the  granites.  The  entire 
disappearance  of  from  4,000  to  6,000  feet  of  sedimentary  beds  within  so 
short  a  distance  is  certainly  worthy  of  note. 

I  have  mentioned  the  i)arallel  ridges  that  extend  across  the  Middle 
Park  in  a  nearly  north  and  south  direction,  through  which  the  Grand 
River  has  carved  out  deep  canons. 

On  the  west  side  of  Blue  River  there  is  one  important  ridge  rather 
convex  in  form,  with  a  granitic  nucleus.  On  the  west  side,  near  the 
pass  tliat  leads  over  into  the  valley  of  the  Blue  River,  is  a  singular 
mass  of  basalt,  with  a  form  so  ])eculiar  as  to  readily  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  traveler.  It  has  much  the  shape  of  a  huge  steamboat.  The 
materials  were  effused  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  series  of  thin  lay- 
ers, Hexed  upward  at  each  end,  dish  like,  with  vertical  sides  100  feet  or 
more.  These  dishiis  in  the  granite  nucleus  are  very  common.  In  some 
instances  the  effusion  of  the  basalt  has  changed  the  adjacent  rocks,  and 
in  many  cases  it  has  flowed  out  like  water  from  a  spring,  producing  no 
change,  but  simply  covering  the  surface  for  a  greater  or  less  distance 
with  the  igneous  rocks.  On  the  high  summits  of  the  surrounding  ridges 
caps  of  basalt  are  common,  giving  them  a  partial  tiiblelike  form. 
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As  we  descended  the  mountain-rid^e  into  the  valley  of  the  Bine,  soon 
after  passing  the  suDimit,  we  found  the  quartzites  of  the  Dakota  group 
apparently  resting  directly  on  the  schists,  and  as  we  descend  the  gent)y 
sloping  east  side  we  here  find  sections  of  the  full  series  of  Crelaceous 
beds  inclining  not  more  than  from  5^  to  8°.  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  from  Mouut  Powell  northward,  the  quartzites  of  the  Dakota 
group  laid  over  the  east  side  of  the  ridge  like  the  roof  of  a  house.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  Blue  there  is  a  high  Cretaceous  ridge,  mostly  above 
the  Dakota  group,  penetrated  in  numerous  places  by  dikes,  out  of  which 
great  masses  of  basalt  have  flowed  over  the  surface.  The  river  itself 
for  a  distance  of  nearly  20  miles  to  its  junction  with  the  Grand  flows 
over  the  black-clay  shales  of  No.  4  and  the  dark-gray  calcareous  shales 
of  I?o.  3,  following  a  monoclinal  interval. 

The  teiTaces  along  the  Blue  IMver  are  quite  noticeable.  There  are 
two  principal  ones,  but  these  not  unfrequently  break  up  for  short 
distances  into  several  smaller  ones.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Blue 
River,  near  the  junction  with  the  Grand,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Grand,  are  isolated,  low  hills  of  granitic  schists,  around  the  sides  of 
which  the  Cretaceous  clays  are  elevated  at  moderate  angles.  As  we 
ascend  Grand  Eiver  even  the  Dakota  group  thins  out  to  a  considerable 
extent,  so  that  in  some  localities  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  entire  Cre- 
taceous group  is  wanting,  and  the  lignitic  strata  repose  on  the  schists. 
Above  the  junction  of  the  Muddy  the  valley  of  the  Grand  reveals  a 
good  thickness  of  the  lake-deposits.  The  terrac^es  are  also  quite  well 
marked,  rising  sometimes  80  to  100  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river. 

MIDDLE    PARK. 

The  geological  structure  of  the  Middle  Park  has  been  so  carefully 
studied  by  Mr.  Marvine  that  I  will  pass  over  it  very  briefly.  The  geol- 
ogy is  very  complicated  and  of  great  interest;  but  in  oixler  that  it  may 
be  clearly  understood,  it  must  be  presented  in  great  detail  with  illus- 
trations. This  Mr.  Marvine  was  able  to  do.  In  1809  I  spent  a  lew  days 
in  the  park,  and  the  results  form  one  of  the  chapters  in  my  annual  re- 
port of  that  season. 

The  variegated  beds  occur  in  the  southwest  portion  of  the  park  near 
Frazer  lUver,  beneath  the  Cretaceous  group,  and  though  far  less  con- 
spicuous than  on  the  east  side  of  the  front  range,  are  undoubtedly  of 
Jurassic  age.  Near  the  hot  springs  there  is  a  high  hill,  sometimes  called 
Mouut  Bross,  to  which  I  directed  attention  in  1809.  It  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  beds  of  the  Lignitic  group,  1,800  to  2,000  feet  high 
above  Gnmd  River. 

From  this  hill  we  obtained  a  great  variety  of  fossil-leaves  characteristic 
of  the  Lignitic  group.  From  this  groui)  in  the  Middle  Park  Mr.  Lesqnreux 
has  identified  hapindus  aiigustifoUus,  Staphylea  acuminata,  Planera  longi- 
foliaj  Rhus  dn/mejaj  Glyptostrohus  europaeus,  Sequoia  aiujustifolia^ 
Fraxinti^ prccdicta,  Ulmus  ienuinervis^Myrica  acuminata,  llexsphenojfhyUa, 
Pterocarya  americ-ana,  Uhus  Uaydcni,  Myrica  latiloba.  Of  the  above- 
mentioned  species  S,  augusti/oUa  and  Planera  longifolia  occur  in  ac- 
knowledged Tertiary  strata  near  Elko  Station,  Nevada,  and  the  former 
is  also  found  in  the  South  Park.  Ilex  sphenophylla  occurs  at  Green  Itiver. 
The  Glyptostrohus  europaeus  is  found  at  Fort  Union  and  in  the  arctic 
regions,  and  is  regarded  as  a  Miocene  species.  So  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  fossil-plants,  this  great  series  of  strata  in  the  Middle  Park  must 
belong  to  the  Lignitic  group,  and  is  probably  of  Lower  Tertiary  age. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Grand  Kiver,  about  the  source  of  Trouble- 
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some  and  Willow  Creeks,  and  between  those  two  streams,  the  aggregate 
thickness  of  the  Lignitic  group  cannot  be  less  than  4,000  feet,  and  it  is 
probably  greater  even  than  that.  This  is  made  up  of  sandstones  of 
various  texture  with  partings  of  clay,  the  entire  mass  having  the  dark, 
somber  hue  which  characterizes  the  same  group  about  the  sources  of 
the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  Eivers. 

These  beds  have  been  so  thoroughly  studied  by  Mr.  Marvine  that  I 
allude  to  them  in  this  connection  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  possi- 
bility that  they  did  not  form  a  connection  originally  with  the  same 
group  on  the  east  side  of  the  range.  The  differences  in  thickness  and 
iu  lithological  character  of  all  the  sedimentary  groups  in  the  Middle 
Park,  as  well  as  their  position,  indicate  that  a  portion  of  the  Front 
range  was  elevated  above  the  sea,  thus  cutting  off  this  portion  from 
the  east  side.  Although  the  peculiar  flora  of  the  Lignitic  period  is 
very  abundant  in  the  Middle  Park  series,  no  beds  of  coal  have  been 
observed  as  yet,  and  in  this  respect  they  offer  a  marked  difference. 

I  have  hitherto  been  disposed,  from  the  original  evidence  shown  at  the 
northward,  to  regard  the  physical  connection  of  this  great  Lignitic 
group  on  opposite  sides  of  the  mountain-ranges  as  proven,  but  there  is 
some  doubt  on  this  point,  and  I  now  await  further  proof. 


REPORT  OF  ARCH.  R.  MARVINE,  ASSISTANT  GEOLOGIST  DIRECT- 

IiNG  THE  MIDDLE  PARK  DIVISION. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  June  19,  1874. 

Sir  :  I  submit  herewith  my  report  on  the  geology  of  the  region  trav- 
ersed  by  the  Northern  or  Middle  Park  division  of  the  United  States 
Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories  during  the  work- 
ing season  of  1873. 

The  field  was  taken  May  29  with  a  party  proper  consisting,  beside  my- 
self, of  Mr.  G.  E.  Bechler,  topographer ;  Mr.  S.  B.  Ladd,  assistant  topog- 
rapher; Sheppard  Madeva  and  liobert  Mitchell,  packers,  and  George 
Bowline,  cook ;  the  transportation  of  our  baggage  being  effected  by 
means  of  a  train  of  seven  pack-mules.  The  methods  of  work  were  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  in  the  other  parties.  Messrs.  Gardner,  Holmes,  and 
Chittenden  accompanied  the  party  during  the  first  month  of  the  season, 
when  the  base-line  was  measured,  and  the  movements  so  directed  that 
the  stations  forming  the  first  expansion  of  the  primary  triangulatiou 
could  be  conveniently  visited.  When  Mr.  Gardner  left  to  continue  this 
work,  and  Messrs.  Chittenden  and  Holmes  to  join  their  respective  par- 
ties then  entering  the  field,  Messrs.  Enos  T.  Luce  and  S.  H.  Nealy,  gen- 
eral assistants,  joined  me,  and  the  work  was  direct(^,d  solely  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  the  detail  topography  and  geology.  The  continental  divide 
over  into  the  Middle  Park  was  permanently  crossed  on  September  2, 
soon  after  which  Messrs.  Luce  and  Nealy  returned,  reducing  the  party 
to  its  original  number.  In  mid-October  the  breaking  up  of  the  season 
rendered  it  judicious  to  return  over  the  mountains  before  i)ermanently 
closed  \iirh  snow,  and  on  the  15tli  of  the  month  we  turned  homeward, 
leaving  a  portion  of  the  work  in  the  vicinity  of  Breckinridge  incom- 
plete. Being  on  the  route  to  our  work  of  the  coming  season,  it  can 
then  be  conveniently  and  speedily  finished. 

The  area  actually  examined  during  this  interval  of  time,  so  that  both 
its  topography  and  geology  can  be  mapped  in  considerable  detail,  is 
nearly  four  t'lousand  square  miles,  which,  by  material  obtained  from  the 
land-surveys  upon  the  plains,  has  been  extended  eastward  to  include  a 
total  area  of  over  fifty-six  hundred  square  miles.    This  area  is  approxi- 
mately in  the  form  of  a  rectangular  belt  sixty  miles  wide  north  and 
south,  the  ea^steru  end  resting  on  the  western  border  of  the  great  plains 
and  including  Denver  City,  and  extending  westward  over  the  main  chain 
of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  across  the  Middle  Park  to  the  Park  range 
bordering  the  latter  on  the  west.     West  of  the  plains  there  are  no  large 
level  areas  to  facilitate  rapidity  of  work,  while   much  of  the  zone  of 
mountain  country  bordering  the  main  divide  on  the  east  not  only  i)re- 
seuts  iK'Culiar  difficulties  to  rapid  and  at  the  same  time  accurate  map- 
l>in{^,  but  it  is  compamtively  thickly  settled,  and  demanded  much  more 
time  for  its  completion  than  e<inal  areas  elsewhere.     Mr.  Bechler's  mai> 
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of  the  whole  region,  on  a  scale  of  two  miles  to  an  inch,  and  in  200  feet 
approximate  contours,  is  now  very  nearly  finished. 

Geologically  the  area  surveyed  divides  itself  into  three  natural  dis- 
tricts: first,  the  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  plains;  second,  the  great 
system  of  archsean  metamorphic  schists  and  granites  forming  the  Front 
and  Park  ranges,  with  some  minor  areas;  and  third,  the  sedimentary 
rocks  of  the  Middle  Park. 

On  account  of  the  greater  length  of  time  spent  upon  the  eastern 
mountain-zone,  a  very  great  number  of  observations  were  made  upon 
the  archaean  rocks  composing  it,  and  a  fair  insight  gained  of  their  gen- 
eral characters.  Though  the  sedimentary  rocks  were  much  more  rapidly 
passed  over,  yet  their  comparative  simplicity  of  structure  and  persist- 
ence of  lithotogical  characters  rendered  them  easier  of  study,  and  has 
permitted  of  my  plotting  all  my  observations  among  them  on  the  drain- 
age  map  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Bechler  early  in  the  spring,  and  of  my 
completing  my  chapters  upon  them  to  the  full  extent  of  my  observa- 
tions. 

I  may  say  here  that  during:  the  season  the  sedimentary  rocks  of  the 
plains  were  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  and  preference  given  to  the 
less-known  archs&an  rocks  of  the  adjacent  mountains,  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  when  the  autumn  snows  should  have  driven  us  from  the  latter 
work  could  still  be  prosecuted  among  the  former,  an  expectation  not  re- 
alized because  of  the  early  return  of  the  party  to  the  East.  In  order  to 
make  my  scattered  observations  among  these  sedimentaries  more  con- 
nected and  useful  I  have  thought  it  desirable,  therefore,  to  utilize  such 
other  published  observations  upon  them  as  I  have  been  able  to  find, 
chiefly  from  your  own  reports,  giving  credit  and  references  in  their  proper 
places. 

Notwithstanding  the  special  attention  given  to  the  archsean  rocks, 
their  far  greater  complexity  requires  that  before  the  large  number  of 
disconnected  observations  made  among  them  can  be  properly  discussed 
and  correct  results  drawn  from  them,  they  should  first  be  carefully 
plotted  on  the  finished  topographical  map.  Since  this  is  as  yet  impos- 
sible, I  have  been  obliged  to  treat  this  subject — the  most  interesting  one 
presented  in  the  region  in  question — very  briefly,  simply  giving  the 
most  general  impressions  received  while  in  the  field,  and  without  a  proper 
digest  of  the  notes  at  hand. 

Accompanying  the  report  I  submit  also  a  provisional  geological  map, 
colored  on  a  photographic  copy  of  the  drainage  map  of  the  district,  as 
accurately  as  it  can  be  done  on  a  map  expressing  no  topographical  feat- 
ures except  the  streams,  and  which  will  serve  for  office  use  until  the 
completion  of  the  final  map. 

The  report  which  Mr.  Ladd  makes  to  you  separately  on  the  means  of. 
communication,  elevations,  distribution  of  timber  and  agricultural  lands, 
and  population  within  the  district,  will  greatly  supplement  the. first 
chapter  of  my  report,  and  completes,  I  believe,  the  record  which  is  to 
appear  in  this  annual  report  of  the  material  gathered  by  the  Middle 
Park  division  during  the  past  season. 

Besides  acknowledging  cordial  co-operation  from  all  members  of  the 
party,  I  wish  also  to  refer  to  the  many  services  volunteered  by  Messrs. 
Luce  and  Kealy  while  attached  to  it. 

For  aid  in  my  own  specialty  I  wish  to  particularly  recognize  the  serv- 
ices of  Mr.  Holmes,  Mr.  Ladd,  and  George  Bowline  in  the  field,  and  of 
Mr.  Ladd  and  Mr.  Holmes  in  the  oflice,  for  to  them  are  chiefly  due  the 
sections,  maps,  and  views  accompanying  this  report.    To  Mr.  Berthoud, 
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of  Golden  City,  is  also  due  much  information  about  the  coal-openings 
of  the  Territory. 

Rapid  preparation  of  a  summer's  observations,  together  with  absence 
dnring  publication,  must  atone  for  many  errors  which  will  inevitably 
occur. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

AECH.  R.  MARVINE, 
Asmtant  Geolog^luty  Directing  the  Middle  Park  Division. 
Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden, 

In  Charge  of  the  United  States  Oeological 

and  Geographical  Svrrey  of  the  Territories, 


CHAPTER    I. 

area,  natural  divisions,  and  principal  topographical  features. 

The  territory  embraced  by  the  survey  of  the  Northern  or  Middle  Park 
division  dnring  the  summer  of  1873  is  included  between  the  parallels  of 
31K5  ac  and  40^  2(K  north  latitude,  and  the  meridians  of  104^  45'  and  106^ 
20'  west  longitude.  It  forms,  therefore,  a  rectangular  area,  which  has 
a  width  north  and  south  of  about  sixty  miles,  a  length  east  and  west  of 
about  ninety-three  miles,  and  which  contains  nearly  five  thousand  six 
hundred  square  miles.  This  area  may  be  conveniently  located  by  refer- 
ence to  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad,  which  passes  about  fifty  miles  north 
of  its  northern  border,  on  which  side  it  is  directly  joined  by  a  similar 
area  of  the  fortieth  parallel  survey. 

The  eastern  portion  of  this  parallelogram  rests  upon  the  western  border 
of  the  great  plains  which  extend  uninterruptedly  from  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  Rivers,  and  includes  some  of  the  most  thickly  settled  por- 
tions of  Colorado.  Denver  City,  and  many  smaller  towns,  with  their 
railway  connections  and  surrounding  agricultural  regions,  are  here  sit- 
uated. 

The  middle  portion  of  the  district  is  traversed  north  and  south  by  one 
of  the  highest  portions  of  the  main  continental  divide,  with,  on  either 
band  of  the  great  crest,  the  accompanying  zone  of  mountain  country, 
which  contains  nearly  all  of  the  more  important  metal- mines  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. 

The  western  portion  of  the  area  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  several 
depressions  which  together  make  np  the  Middle  Park,  with  their  sepa- 
.  rating  ridges,  and  is  limited  upon  the  extreme  west  by  the  Park  range. 
A  strip  along  the  southern  edge  of  this  portion  was  not  completed  by 
this  season's  work.  Regarding  its  broadest  topographical  features, 
therefore,  this  rectangle  may  be  considered  as  dividing  itself  naturally 
into  three  portions,  which  we  may  conveniently  designate  as  the  eastern 
portion,  or  the  plains,  the  middle  portion,  or  the  mountains,  and  the 
western  portion,  or  the  park.  So  far  as  drainage  alone  goes,  the  dis- 
trict as  a  whole  may  be  regarded  as  being  separated  by  the  nearly  north 
and  south  crest  of  the  main  mountain-divide  into  two  very  nearly  equal 
east  and  west  portions,  in  each  of  which  the  drainage  system  is  quite 
simple.  The  main  artery  upon  the  east  is  the  South  Platte  River,  which 
flows  diagonally  northward  and  eastward  across  the  plains  portion  of  the 
district.    All  the  streams  rising  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  main  central 
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ridge  flow  in  a  general  eastward  direction,  joining  here  and  there,  and 
within  the  limits  of  the  district  find  their  way  into  the  South  Platte. 

In  the  western  half  of  the  district  the  drainage  is  somewhat  different^ 
thoagh  still  very  simple.  The  main  divide  not  only  passes  through  the 
center  of  the  district,  but,  at  the  north,  turns  westward  along  it«  northern 
border,  while  at  the  south  it  also  turns  westward,  trending  along  the 
southern  border,  thus  inclosing  the  park  on  the  north,  east,  and  south 
sides.  From  all  sides  of  this  natural  rim  the  streams  flow  inward  to 
join  the  Grand  River,  which  flows  east  and  west  through  the  middle  of 
the  system,  forming  its  main  artery.  All  the  waters  thus  find  their  way 
out  of  this  basin  through  the  single  canon  which  the  Grand  has  cut  across 
the  Park  range  at  about  its  middle  point,  and  flow  on  westward  to  join 
the  Colorado  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Upon  the  north  the  North 
Park  gives  rise  to  the  North  Platte ;  upon  the  south  the  South  Park 
gives  rise  to  the  South  Platte,  and  both  flowing  eastward  their  united 
waters  finally  join  the  Missouri.  The  Middle  Park  is  thus  inclosed  by  a 
great  eastward  loop  of  the  main  continental  divide,  and  it  forms  the 
easternmost  point  north  of  Mexico  at  which  waters  flowing  into  the  Pa- 
cific take  their  rise. 

PRINCIPAL   TOPOGRAPHICAL  FEATURES — MAIN  DIVIDE. 

The  crest  of  the  main  divide  crosses  the  northern  line  of  the  divStrict 
in  longitude  105°  45'  west,  or  at  about  midway  of  its  length.  From 
this  point  its  trend  for  t<in  miles  is  southeast  to  near  Long's  Peak, 
where  it  turns  directly  southward,  but  with  an  undulating  course,  a 
distance  of  sixteen  miles,  to  Arapahoe  Peak.  Along  this  line,  the 
range  is  an  exceedingly  formidable  one,  and  presents  all  the  features  of 
mountains  composed  of  granitic  and  schistose  rocks. 

The  eastern  face  of  the  crest  presents  an  almost  continuous  line  of 
amphitheaters  and  gorges  rimmed  with  precipitous  walls,  which  rise  to 
a  seriated  crest  of  which  many  points  reach  an  altitude  of  between 
thirteen  and  fourteen  thousand  feet  above  sea-level,  while  not  a  single 
pass  exists  except  such  as  the  most  expert  mountaineer  might  with 
difficulty  ascend.  Some  of  the  higher  points  exist  as  eastern  spurs 
somewhat  detached  from  the  main  ridge ;  such  are  Long's  Peak,  (14,270 
feet,)  Mount  Audubon,  (13,190  feet,)  and  Smith's  Peak,  (13,090  feet,)  on. 
either  side  of  which  are  the  deep-cut  gorges,  reaching  past  them  to  the 
steep  cliffs  beyond,  at  the  bases  of  which  the  banks  of  everlasting  snow 
are  constantly  eating  their  way  farther  and  farther  into  the  range. 

Upon  the  northeast  side  of  Long's  Peak,  forming  its  very  face,  is  a 
sheer,  almost  perpendicular,  cliti',  over  3,000  feet  in  the  clear,  reaching 
from  the  mountain-summit  to  the  timber  line,  the  grandest  wall  of  rock 
imaginable. 

The  western  side  of  the  main  divide  does  not  present  so  well-defined 
a  ridge.  Instead,  it  is  lined  by  a  zone  of  high  mountains,  from  five  to 
ten  miles  across,  which  falls  abruptly,  though  not  precipitously,  to  the 
great  trough-like  valley  of  the  Upper  Grand.  It  is  cut  by  profound 
canons  draining  into  the  latter.  Upon  the  southwest,  this  rugged  mass 
is  sharply  limited  by  the  East  Fork  of  the  Grand,  while  Arapahoe  Peak 
forms  its  southern  apex.  From  Arapahoe,  for  twelve  miles  dii'ectly 
south  to  James  Peak,  the  topography  changes.  The  crest  presents  a 
very  uniform  ridge  rising  but  little  above  timber-line,  and  for  ^ve  miles 
near  the  southern  portion  scarcely  varying  200  feet  in  altitude.  As  at 
the  north,  the  eastern  face  of  this  ridge  is  precipitous,  falling  in  great 
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cliffs  to  a  series  of  amphitheaters  which  make  np  the  frout,  each  with 
Us  bank  of  suow  lying  up  agaiust  the  base  of  its  rocky  walls.  Some  oi 
the  rounded  spurs  reaching  eastward  between  these  amphitlieaters 
afford  a  means  of  access  to  the  ridge.  Thus,  at  the  north  end  of  this 
depressed  region,  and  directly  at  the  base  of  Arapahoe  Peak,  is  the 
Caribou  Pass,  as  yet  not  well  opened,  and  unpromising;  about  midway 
of  its  length  is  the  Boulder  or  liolliusville  Pass,  (about  11,400  feet,)  now- 
reached  by  a  road  over  which  wagons  can  pass;  while  at  its  southern 
end,  below  the  walls  of  James  Peak,  is  the  James  Peak  trail,  a  wngou- 
road  from  Central  City  reaching  as  yet  only  to  the  base  of  the  Peak.* 

The  western  slope  from  this  ridge  is  of  a  very  different  character  frx>iii 
the  eastern  slope.  Though  of  course  having  many  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  nigged  mountain  region,  yet,  as  compared  with  the  east  slope^ 
it  has  DO  precipitous  front,  but  its  massive  westward  spurs  fall  in 
rounded,  gently-molded  slopes,  not  separated  by  deep  cailons,  to  the 
basin-like  depression  of  the  Frazier  Eiver.  The  line  of  separation  be- 
tween this  region  and  the  rugged  mountain  area  at  the  north  is  exceed- 
ingly sharp,  and  is  occupied  by  the  East  Fork  of  the  Grand.  Eising 
from  the  canon  of  the  latter  on  the  north  and  east  is  the  maze  of  peaks 
and  rugged  ridges,  separated  by  profound  gorges  and  amphitheaters^ 
which  drain  into  the  East  Fork.  The  south  bank  of  the  cafion,  however^ 
is  cut  by  no  important  side  gorge,  but  only  by  local  gulches ;  and  rising 
up  its  steep  but  even  slope  the  summit  ridge  is  found  to  be  a  compara- 
tively smooth  table  or  plateau,  sloping  westward,  with  gentle  eleva- 
tions here  and  there.  All  these  massive  spurs  to  the  south  have  these 
more  gentle  slopes,  and  are  remarkably  similar  in  general  section. 

At  James  Peak,  (13,283  feet,)  there  rises  another  group  of  rugged 
mountain  points,  among  which  are  Mount  Parry  and  Mount  Flora.  Here 
the  divide  bends  more  and  more  westward,  and  after  making  a  southing 
of  about  five  miles  and  a  westing  of  about  ten  miles,  it  again  swings 
southward  for  seven  or  eight  miles  and  then  southeastward  for  about 
an  eciual  distance,  taking  the  famous  Gray  and  Torrey  Peaks  on  the  way, 
the  former  being  14,340  feet  high,  and  the  latter  but  about  5  feet  lower. 
Though  from  here  the  drainage  divide  turns  again  westward  and  south- 
ward, passing  into  the  South  Park,  or  middle  division  of  the  survey,  3'et 
the  higher  ridge  runs  eastward  as  a  great  spur  which  culminates  in 
Mount  Evans,  a  great  massive  mountain,  which  rivals  Gray  and  Torrey 
in  altitude.  From  James  around  to  Evans  is  thus  a  great  western  loop, 
inclosing  the  headwaters  of  Clear  Creek.  It  represents,  also,  a  high 
mountain  region,  not  as  a  whole,  perhaps,  so  rugged  as  the  Long's  Peak 
mass,  but  more  extensive,  spread  out,  and  diversified  in  its  character, 
yet  possessing  some  of  the  grandest  mountain  features  and  most  im- 
pressive scenery. 

After  leaving  the  James  and  Parry  groups  of  peaks,  and  passing 
westward  along  the  northern  side  of  the  loop,  the  ridge  becomes  less 
rugged,  somewhat  resembling  that  north  of  James  Peak,  while  some  of 
the  separating  valleys  are  cut  to  the  timber  line.  One  of  these  forms 
Berthoud'S  Pass,  (11,340  feet,  Parry,)  the  summit  of  which  is  not  much 
more  than  seven  miles  from  Empire  City,  on  the  North  Fork  of  South 
Clear  Creek,  and  over  which  a  wagon-road  exists,  and  a  narrow-gauge 
railway -line  has  actually  been  surveyed  over  to  the  South  Forks  of  the 
Frazer  River.  The  break  next  to  Berthoud's  Pass  is  called  Yasquez  Pass, 
(al>out  11,500  feet.) 

The  mountain  spurs  descending  northward  to  the  Frazer  here  pre- 

•For  pa.HHe8  and  moan 8  of  communication  generally,  with  information  given  more 
in  detail  than  here,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  report  of  Mr.  S.  B.  Ladd. 
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e  same  smooth  and  rounded  contours  as  those  on  the  east  side  of 
itzer  basin.  From  the  northeast  corner  of  the  loop  a  high  spur 
it,  separating  the  Williams  and  Frazer  drainage,  and  culminat- 
Mount  Byers,  (12,778  feet,)  one  of  the  most  commanding  points 
he  Park  region,  at  the  north. 

western  side  of  the  loop  is  a  rugged  mountain  ridge,  with,  I  be- 
b  difficult  pass,  called  Jones's  Trail,  across  to  the  headwaters  of 
ns  Eiver.  The  descent  to  the  main  valley  of  the  latter,  along 
St  side  of  this  loop,  and  from  the  Mount  Byers  ridge,  is  in  great 
e  spurs,  descending  rather  abruptly,  but  still  quite  evenly,  and 
deep  gorges.  The  Gray's  Peak  ridge  is  much  the  same,  rugged 
and,  yet,  on  the  western  side,  with  an  obvious  tendency  in  the 
;o  a  general  plateau-like  area,  though  it  is  almost  obliterated  by 
ny  caiions.  Directly  beside  the  peak,  passing  almost  over  its  top, 
r  trail  for  animals  to  pass,  while  a  few  miles  to  the  east  a  wagon- 

I  built,  crossing  the  range  at  the  Argentine  Pass  at  an  altitude 
ut  13,200  feet,  and  connecting  Georgetown  with  Montezuma  and 
ler  mining  towns  upon  the  headwaters  of  the  Blue  River.    Nearer 

Evans  a  trail  crosses  the  Evans  spur  from  Georgetown  over 
e  South  Park. 
:ward  from  Evans  the  spur  is  continued  by  a  long  ridge-like 

hills,  reaching  nearly  to  the  plains,  and  separating  the  waters 
flow  southwaM  into  the  South  Platte,  and  without  my  district, 
hose  which  flow  eastward  and  into  it.  It  forms,  with  the  course 
main  divide  upon  the  west,  a  natural  southern  boundary  of  the 
t. 

^CIPAL  TOPOGRAPHICAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  EASTERN   SLOPE. 

crest  of  the  main  divide  as  thus  traced  may  be  considered  as  pre- 
g,  as  a  whole,  a  flat  convexity  to  the  east,  on  which  side  its  prin- 
characteristic  is  abrupt  slopes,  usually  in  high  precipices,  sur- 
iug  profound  amphitheaters.  Extending  eastward  from  these 
brupt  slopes  is  a  zone  of  mountain  country  which  is  narrowest  at 
the  center  of  the  district,  where  it  extends  about  seventeen  miles 
torn  the  main  crest,  but  widening  at  the  north  and  south  borders 
)  district  to  nearly  thirty  miles.  The  eastern  face  of  this  zone 
>resent8  a  flat  concavity  to  the  east,  the  general  trend  of  which  is 
and  south,  while  the  depression  westward  in  the  center  is  about 
lies. 

^  eastward  border  of  the  mountain-zone  is  exceedingly  sharp  and 
ettued,  and  all  along  it  the  mountain-spurs  abruptly  give  way  to 
aius  which  stietch  away  uninterruptedly  far  to  the  east, 
s  mountain-zone  can  in  nowise  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  dis- 
unges  or  a  system  of  ridges,  but  as  a  unit  in  itself,  having  charac- 
<*s  which  hold  very  uuiforuily  over  nearly  all  its  parts.  From  be- 
tlu^  ])recipitous  crest,  from  all  the  gorges  and  amphitheaters  at  its 
How  innumerable  streams  which,  after  emerging  from  these  upper 
s  into  the  smoother  highlands,  soon  collect  into  a  few  principal 
iouiMiis,  generally  uniting  where  they  are  not  in  deep  canons, 
ng  ill  a  generally  eastern  course  these  gradually  sink  their  chan- 
i'v\)vY  and  deeper  into  the  rocks,  the  difi'ereut  main  streams  uniting 
•M lions  luu*e  and  there,  and  finally  issue  from  their  deep-cut  gorges 
inoiintainfront  to  flow  out  into  the  plains  and  to  the  Piatte. 
;li   over  fourteen    main    branches  may  be  considered  as  rising 

I I  lu^  fast  iiesses  of  tbe  main  crest,  their  united  waters  break  through 
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ihe  niouutain-front  in  ouly  seven  points,  while  uniting  still  further  in 
the  plains,  but  fonr  principal  streams  reach  the  Platte. 

This  is  not  including  the  many  streams  which  rise  in  the  mountains 
east  of  the  crest,  some  of  which  unite  with  the  main  streams,  while 
others  break  in  minor  canons  from  the  mountains ;  while  still  others  rise 
independently  in  the  plains,  forming  subordinate  branches  of  the  Platte. 
Of  the  first  class — those  rising  at  the  main  crest — may  be  enumerated, 
commencing  at  the  north.  The  Big  Thompson,  North,  Middle,  and  South 
Saint  Vrains,  Jim  Creek,  North,  Middle,  and  South  Boulder  Creeks, 
North  Clear  Creek,  Fall  Eiver,  North  and  South  Forks  of  South  Clear 
Creek,  Chicago  Creek,  and  Bear  River.  Of  the  minor  mountain-streams, 
those  rising  east  of  the  crest,  thei'e  are,  likew  ise  commencing  at  the 
north,  the  Little  Thompson,  Left-Haud  Creek,  Four-Mile  Creek,  Coal 
Creek,  Ralston  Creek,  and  Turkey  Creek.  Those  that  issue  from  the 
mountains  are  afi  follows :  The  Big  Thompson,  Little  Thompson,  the 
united  Saint  Vrains,  the  united  Jim  and  Left-Hand  Creeks,  united  Four- 
Mile  and  North  and  Middle  Boulder,  the  South  Boulder,  Coal  Creek, 
Ralston  Creek,  the  united  Clear  and  Chicago  Creeks,  Bear  and  Turkey 
Creeks;  while  the  united  Thompsons,  the  united  Saint  Vrains  and  Boul- 
ders, the  united  Ralston  and  Clear  Creeks,  and  the  united  Bear  and  Tur- 
key Creeks,  or  only  four  in  all,  join  the  Platte. 

The  tendency  of  these  cross-cutting  streams  is  to  throw  this  eastern 
mountain -area  into  east  and  west  ridges.  These  ridges,  however,  are 
seldom  sharp,  but  massive,  and  rather  thai,  striking  one  as  a  system  of 
ridges  it  impresses  one  as  a  system  of  deep-cut  river-channels.  Large, 
flat,  park-like  areas  are  numerous.  In  the  northern  two-thirds  of  this 
area,  approximately  parallel  with  and  a  few  miles  east  of  the  first  great 
slopes  of  the  divide,  is  an  irregular  zone  but  little  intersected  with 
canons,  and  these  not  deep,  and  varying  in  altitude  from  8,500  feet  to 
9,000  feet.  Tt  is  a  park  region  of  rolling  pine  sprinkled  surfaces,  with 
the  high  spurs  rising  on  the  west,  and  the  mouths  of  the  deep  gorges 
which  extend  back  to  the  range  opening  out  upon  it.  In  going  east,  as 
the  caiions  cut  deeper  and  deeper,  the  spurs  perhaps  not  changing 
greatly  in  altitude,  traveling  north  and  south  becomes  almost  impossi- 
ble. Throughout  this  region,  however,  except  Lilly  Mountain,  just  east 
of  Long's  Peak,  and  Ralston  Butte,  between  Ralston  Creek  and  the 
South  Boulder,  there  is  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  height  of  these 
ridges-  Their  tops  are  frequently  quite  level  or  gently  rounded;  while 
standing  on  one,  the  general  level,  which  seems  indicated  in  their  tops, 
is  ver>'  striking.  South  of  Clear  Creek,  in  approaching  the  Evans 
Ridge,  this  general  summit  level  is  more  irregular,  the  Squaw  Chief 
and  Bergen  Park  Mountain  rising  to  exceptional  heights ;  yet,  even  here, 
large  areas  are  frequently  undulating  or  level,  forming  beautiful  park- 
like regions;  here  usually  occupied  as  farms  or  for  pasturage.  As 
viewed  from  the  plains  this  general  evenness  of  the  tops  of  the  '*  foot- 
hills^ is  very  striking.  The  majority  of  these  ridges  rise  somewhat 
above  8,000  feet,  while  the  plains  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  moun- 
tains average  not  far  from  5,600  or  0,000  feet.  A  few  points  along  the 
face  of  the  mountains  rise  higher  than  the  country  iuimediately  in  their 
rear,  such  as  South  Boulder  and  Golden  Peaks,  and  Bear  Creek,  which 
stand  close  to  the  mountain  edge. 

But  as  a  whole  the  mountain-zone  lying  between  the  main  divide  ai.d 
the  plains  certainly  impresses  one  as  being,  with  a  few  exceptions,  a 
region  of  very  uniform  or  gently  undulating  general  elevation,  carved 
by  the  powers  of  erosion,*  perhaps  partly  glacial  but  niostly  by  streams, 
into  a  mountain  area  of  which  portions  are  exceedingly  rugged. 
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PRINCIPAL  TOPOGRAPniCAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  MIDDLE  PARE. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  branches  of  the  Grand  join  it  from  the 
northeast  and  south,  like  the  rays  of  a  great  irregular  leaf  uniting  with 
the  parent  stem.  Along  the  main  Grand,  especially  where  joined  by  its 
tributaries,  and  following  along  some  of  the  latter,  are  flat,  open  and 
treeless  areas,  which  may  be  considered  as  forming  the  Middle  Park 
l»roper.  The  ridges  separating  these  tributaries  are  mostly  well  defined, 
some  reaching  altitudes  of  from  2,000  to  4,000  feet  above  the  adjoining 
streams.  These  are  mostly  of  sedimentary  rocks,  and  quite  dififerent  in 
character  from  the  mountains  of  harder  metamorphic  rocks  forming  the 
main  range. 

The  Middle  Park  thus  differs  from  both  the  Korth  and  South  Parks 
on  either  hand,  which  are  much  better  defined,  large,  basin-like  areas 
less  broken  up  by  local  ranges.  Indeed,  the  Middle  Park  is  a  sort  of 
accidental  middle  gi'ound  between  the  two.  The  more  important  goo- 
logical  dividing  line  between  the  North  and  South  Parks  is  the  great 
fold  which  causes  the  massive  spur  of  metamorphic  rock  west  of  the 
Gray  Peak  mass,  joining  it  with  the  Park  range,  though  cut  through  by 
the  Blue.  Between  the  Middle  and  North  Park  no  such  profound  zoo- 
logical fact  exists ;  there  is  no  folding  whatever,  but  the  divide  has  been 
determined  by  the  masses  of  hard  eruptive  rocks  which  have  here  found 
vent  and  protected  the  softer  rocks  below  from  erosion.  Indeed,  it  is 
just  ]>ossible  that  the  drainage  of  the  Middle  Park  once  had  its  outlet 
into  the  North  Park. 

In  speaking  of  the  more  special  topographical  features  of  the  Middle 
Park  region,  those  portions  adjacent  to  the  high  eastern  ritlge  have 
alivady  been  referred  to.  Such  is  the  rugged,  cauon-cut  mountain 
area  west  of  Long's  Peak,  separated  by  the  East  Fork  of  the  Grand  from 
the  moi*e  gently-contoured  massive  spurs  to  the  south,  which  swing 
around  with  the  main  ridge  from  Arapahoe,  through  the  James  Peak 
gix>u]>  to  Mount  Byers,  inclosing  on  the  east,  south,  and  west  sides,  and 
partially  on  the  north,  the  basin-like  drainage-area  of  the  Frazier.  The 
latter  river,  after  collecting  the  surrounding  waters,  escapes  from  this 
i>asin  by  a  ciiiion  carved  through  about  six  miles  of  the  low  northern  por- 
tion  of  the  surrounding  granite,  and  enters  the  basin  of  the  Grand.  The 
nuuii  fork  of  the  Grand,  before  joined  by  the  east  fork,  occupies  a  re- 
nuu'kablv  well-defined,  trough-like  valley,  trending  directly  north  and 
8ontli.  Its  headwaters  rise  in  the  deep  gorges  separating  the  main 
rungt^  tVom  the  high  southern  end  of  the  Medicine  Bow  Mountains^ 
whiKse  northern  extension  forms  such  asymmetrical  eastern  border  to 
tho  North  Park.  But  where  it  crosses  the  north  line  of  the  district  the 
V  form  has  changed  to  the  U  form,  with  a  comparatively  flat  bottom, 
iHNtwwn  one  or  two  miles  broad,  while  the  ends  of  the  massive  spurs 
t\u  ining  iti4  sides  rise  abruptly,  but  in  rather  smooth  curves,  on  either 

Iho  oasteru  slope  of  the  valley  retains  its  height  and  character  all 
tl\o  NNUN  down  to  where  joined  by  the  East  Fork,  though  cut  by  the  many 
^^\i  i;os\lraiinng  the  mountain  area.  The  western  slope,  at  the  north,  rises 
^mu»ill>  hi^h  and  steep,  though  the  crest  being  less  distant  it  is  cut  by 
tvvxM^r  om'ii)ns.  Toward  the  south  the  top  of  the  ridge  becomes  smoother 
\u  \svuiour  and  gradually  falls,  finally  giving  way  to  the  flattish  region 
Muuvnt  to  the  (hand.  Here  the  latter  turns  westward  and  in  a  basin- 
VAo  lorraeeil  area  receives  the  waters  of  Willow  Creek  from  the  north 
v,;\l  ot  t  ho  Frazier  from  the  south.    Passing  on  west  it  flows  through 
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two  short  rifts,  or  breaks  in  upturned  strata,  to  tbe  Hot  Springs,  which 
by  their  reputation  and  position  virtually  form  the  center  of  the  Park^ 
Here  the  stream  enters  a  shallow  canon  three  or  four  miles  long,  after 
which,  for  over  fifteen  miles,  its  course  is  through  an  extensive  basin, 
much  of  the  region  along  its  lower  course  being  river-bottom  land. 
Williams  River  joins  it  from  the  south,  while  Corral  and  Troublesome 
Greeks  flow  into  it  from  the  north.  The  Muddy  from  the  north  and  the 
Blue  from  the  sonth,  however,  are  the  two  principal  tributaries  of  the 
Grand  and  join  it  at  nearly  the  same  point,  just  before  it  enters  the 
caiion  through  the  Park  range  which  carries  it  from  the  Park.  This 
lowest  point  in  the  Park  is  about  7,180  feet  above  tide- water,  while  the 
Hot  Springs  are  7,700  feet,  and  Grand  Lake  approximately  8,150  feet 
above  the  same. 

The  Williams  Kiver  takes  its  rise  in  the  deep  western  caiions  of  the 
Clear  Creek  loop  and  the  Mount  Byers  ridge.  Issuing  from  this  granite 
countrj-  it  flows  for  several  miles  through  a  wide  flat  basin  tributary  to 
that  of  the  Lower  Grand. 

The  Mount  Byers  ridge  extends  from  the  base  of  that  mountain  as  a 
quite  straight  and  even-topped  divide,  separating  the  Frazicr  and  Will- 
iams waters,  and  falls  abruptly  to  the  Grand  at  the  Hot  Springs.  On 
tbe  west  side  of  the  Williams  Valley  is  the  long,  gentle,  eastern  slope  of 
tbe  symmetrical  Williams  River  Mountains,  which  reach  an  altitude  of 
about  11,400  feet,  or  nearly  to  the  timber-line. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Grand  the  Willow,  Corral,  and  Troublesome 
Creeks  drain  an  area  which,  being  a  geological  unit,  has  nnifonn  topo- 
graphical features.  The  culminating  ])oint  of  this  mass  is  Park  View 
Peak,  near  the  northern  line,  12,430  feet  high,  and  directly  overlooking 
the  North  Park.  On  either  side  of  Park  View  Peak  the  divide  between 
the  two  parks  falls,  the  descent  on  the  east  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
Willow  beiug  about  2,620  feet  to  an  excellent  pass  connecting  the 
parks;  a  serrated  region  of  not  much  greater  height  follows,  and 
liDally  the  abrupt  rise  to  the  Medicine-Bow  Ilidge.  South  of  this  line 
and  parallel  with  the  southern  end  of  the  latter  ridge  is  a  high,  even- 
topi»ed  ridge,  reaching  to  timber-line,  which  is  quite  surrounded  by  the 
eastern  branches  of  Willow  (yreek.  West  of  Park  View,  between  the 
two  Troublesome  Creeks,  tlie  ridge  is  also  depressed  as  on  the  east,  but 
at  the  west  fork  it  rises  in  a  high  lava-capped  plateau,  falling  on  the 
west  to  the  Upper  Muddy.  The  next  point  of  elevation  of  this  mass  is 
Corral  Peak  and  White-Face  Mountain,  lying  south  of  Park  View,  be- 
tween the  Troublesome  and  Willow  Creeks  and  north  of  the  Hot 
Springs.  These  also  are  due  to  lava  caps  protecting  the  softer  horizon- 
tal sedimentary  rocks  below.  Between  all  these  points  and  extending 
south  to  the  Hot  Springs  and  across  the  Grand,  somewhat,  is  a 
broken  country  chiefly  made  up  of  very  numerous  small  spurs  abutting 
against  the  streams,  in  all  of  which  the  tendency  is  to  a  more 
or  less  definite  terrace  form,  the  broken  terraces  rising  in  steps  to  the 
higher  lands  beyond.  The  two  forks  of  tlie  Troublesome  leave  this  region, 
where  they  join,  and  for  the  rest  of  tbe  course  the  stream  is  in  a  flat 
basin  country  like  that  of  the  Lower  Williams  lliver,  tributary  to  the 
Grand.  This  lower  l)asin  is  separated  by  a  low  hilly  divide  from  tbe 
Lower  Muddy. 

The  drainages  of  the  Muddy  and  Blue  alone  remain  to  be  referred  to. 
Both  lay  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Park  range,  and  form  very  well  de- 
fined valleys,  trending  in  nearly  the  same  general  direction,  and  facing 
one  another.  The  valley  of  the  Upper  Muddy  is  broad  and  shallow, 
l>resenting  a  strong  contrast  to  most  valleys  of  this  country.     Its  gen- 
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eral  features  throughout  are  rolling-hills  upon  the  sides,  with  low  terrace* 
forms  near  the  streams,  the  latter  being  cut  by  many  side-ravines.  All 
along  upon  the  west  is  the  great,  rolling,  wave  like  ridge  of  the  Park 
range,  thickly  timbered  with  pine.  The  broad  head  of  the  valley  is  a 
gentle  rise  over  into  the  North  Park,  the  divide  between  the  two  parka 
here  losing  its  character  of  a  defined  ridge.  On  the  east  rises  the  high 
table-land  separating  the  valley  from  the  Upper  Troublesome,  but  this 
soon  gives  way  to  the  low  ridge  separating  the  lower  waters  of  the  two 
streams.  Near  the  head  of  the  valley  is  a  prominent  point  called  the 
Upper  Muddy  Butte.  Near  its  lower  end,  a  similar  isolated  point,  rising 
at  the  end  of  the  low  divide  between  the  Muddy  and  Troublesome,  and 
called  the  Lower  Muddy  Butte,  narrows  the  valley  locally  before  it  enters 
the  Grand.  The  general  course  of  the  valley  may  be  taken  as  south  15^ 
or  20O  east. 

The  valley  of  the  Blue  resembles  that  of  the  Muddj^  in  the  terrace  feat- 
ures along  the  stream,  but  it  is  a  narrower  and  more  strongly  defined 
valley,  though  by  no  means  of  the  order  of  canons.  For  the  lower 
twenty  miles  the  general  course  of  the  valley  is  north  40^  west.  A  few 
miles  from  tlie  mouth  and  on  the  east  the  Williams  Biver  Mountains 
commence  to  rise.  The  western  face,  or  that  sloping  to  the  Blue,  is  much 
steeper  than  the  slope  to  the  Williams  River.  It  tends  to  a  terrace 
form,  being  of  strata  gently  dipping  east.  The  outline  is  very  sym- 
metrical, rising  in  long  slopes  and  gently -undulating  top  to  a  central 
point,  and  falling  again  in  going  south,  but  at  twenty  miles  from  the 
Grand  River  it  abruptly  joins  a  mountain  region  of  a  different  class, 
namely,  the  granitic  masses  west  of  the  Gray  Peak  group,  which  line  all 
the  remaining  eastern  side  of  the  Upper  Blue  and  quite  change  the  char- 
acter of  its  valley.  For  nearly  twenty  miles  south  of  the  Grand  the 
Park  range  on  the  west  retains  the  same  massive,  evenly-rolling  char- 
acter as  at  the  north.  But  suddenly  it  rises  to  one  of  the  most  rugged 
ridges  conceivable. 

The  backbone  of  this  ridge  is  near  its  western  side,  and  trends  about 
north  40O  east,  but  it  is  made  up  of  numerous  short  eastern  spure, 
which  abruptly  but  pretty  uniformly  descend  along  a  line  nearly  par- 
allel with  the  main  ridge.  All  these  ridges  are  exceedingly  sharp,  and 
rise  to  a  very  uniform  and  general  level;  though  the  highest  point.  Mount 
Powell,  is  near  the  north  end,  and  reaches  an  altitude  of  13,285  feet. 

These  sharp  serrated  ridges  inclose  a  system  of  most  profound  gorges 
and  amphitheaters.  The  main  ridge  is  broken  through  by  the  valley 
of  Ten-Mile  Creek,  but  is  imniediately  continued  upon  the  south  by  'a 
ridge  running  southward  to  the  Mount  Lincoln  group. 

GENERAL  GEOLOOICAL  DIVISIONS. 

The  three  general  divisions  to  which  attention  was  first  called — the 
plains,  the  mountains,  and  the  park — the  more  salient  topograi)hical  feat- 
ures of  which  have  just  been  described,  are  as  natural  geological  divis- 
ions as  they,  are  topographical  ones,  and  will  be  considered  in  the  three 
following  chai)ters  in  the  order  mentioned.  The  one  next  following, 
Chapter  II,  in  the  sedimentary  rocks  east  of  the  Front  range,  presents 
facts  observed  mostly  along  their  western  border,  or  near  the  mountains, 
together  with  observations  gathered  from  other  sources.  Chapter  III 
brietiy  givTS  some  general  results  of  observations  among  the  Archsean 
rocks  which  form  the  mountains,  and  though*  this  study  was  made  prin- 
cipally upon  the  eastern  mountain  slope,  yet  the  results  appeared 
equally  applicable  to  any  other  of  the  crystalline  areas  observed  by  the 
writer.  Chapter  IV  deals  with  the  general  structure  and  distribution 
of  the  rocks  of  the  Middle  Park. 
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CHAPTER  n. 
NIABT  BOCKS  BAST  OF  THE  FBOIfX  KAnGE. 

;  in  detail  tbe  isolated  facts  which  together  make  ap 
he  sedimeDtary  rocks  east  of  the  moantaioB,  and  in 
ts  may  be  more  readily  underatood  and  their  lela- 
kient,  it  is  desirable  first  to  clearly  noderstand  cer- 
eal featarea  which  underlie  the  whole  conntry.  These, 
nost  geologists,  may  be  less  so  t^)  the  general  reader, 
'  to  present  tbem  as  simply  as  poasibl& 
eady  been  called  to  tbe  abruptness  with  which  the 
a  the  plains.  Tbe  two  types  of  topography  which 
lis  sharp  line  of  demarkation  are  not  more  wholly 
e  two  types  of  geology  which  it  also  separates, 
eh  the  mountains  are  built,  and  which  will  be  more 
following  chapter,  are  granite,  gneiss,  schist,  and  al- 
1  speaking  of  them  as  a  class,  it  will  be  couvenient 
netamorphic* 

lie  rocks  are  hard  and  crystalline  in  character,  and, 
ind  comparatively  irregular  masses,  present  surface 
ioaliar  and  very  characteristic,  so  that  one  can  sei- 
se them  even  irom  a  distance. 
IDS,  however,  there  is  fonnd  a  class  of  rocks  which 
Istics  exactly  the  opposite  of  those  pnst  mentioned, 
hard,  nor  are  they  crystalline ;  and  instead  of  occor. 
vfalar  masses,  they  lie  in  broad,  flat  sheets  or  Btrata, 
uother,  and  stretching  nnbroken  for  miles  in  all  di- 
s  Mississippi  and  Missouri  westward  to  the  monnt- 
{reat  scries  of  rocks,  composed  of  layers  of  varying 
ones,  limestones,  shales,  slat«fi,  and  clays,  which  re- 
vere when  first  laid  down  one  after  another  in  the 
ocean  which  once  existed  here.  Since  this  ocean 
ed  off,  the  ceaseless  action  of  the  rains  and  rivers  has 
boosaods  of  feet  of  these  rocks,  exposing  beds  which 
iried,  and  in  which  we  can  occasionally  find  the  re- 
tvered  beings  which  still  earlier  lived  and  died  upon 
■  the  skeletons  of  the  animals  and  plants  which  peo- 
ig  shores,  and  were  swept  by  the  ancient  rivers  out 
nried  with  the  then  i'onning  sediments.  It  is  but 
bat  the  surface  characteristics  of  the  great  plains 
ins  should  diQ'er  as  they  do. 

!HE  UOtmXAIN  BORDER   REGION. 

«  the  line  along  which  these  two  opposite  classes  of 
ted  to  join.    This  line,  wo  have  already  seen,  trends 


of  rocks.  Tbo  accepted  iiamcB  of  the  uiovo  gononX  diviaiooa, 
trpo«itiou  orofff.coiujiieDciUK^ith  tbenldestatidproceedinf^  to 
e  giveu,  tLoBu  lu  Eiiiull  capitala  occurriDg  in  the  rcgiou  uuder 
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iipproximately  north  and  south,  passing  about  twenty  miles  west  of 
Denver. 

Along  it,  the  Redimontarj'  rocks  of  the  plains,  instead  of  remaining 
horizontal,  with  their  edges  thus  abutting  against  the  steep  faces  of  the 
mountain  rocks,  like  the  sands  along  a  rocky  shore,  are  found  to  be  all 
bent  or  folded  more  or  less  abniptly  upward,  their  worn  edges  often 
rising  into  the  air  and  presenting  their  scarred  faces  to  the  mountains. 

It  becomes  evident,  thei*elore,  that  the  sedimentary  strata  rest  upon 
the  rocks  of  the  mountains,  and  that  the  latter,  descending  beneath  the 
former,  form  the  foundations  on  which  they  rest. 

This  upturning  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  along  the  mountains  is  illus- 
trated in  a  general  way  in  the  accompanying  diagramatic  sketch. 

Inasmuch  as  sediments  laid  down  under  water  cannot  end  abruptly, 
it  is  apparent  that  these  beds  must  once  have  been  extended  much 
farther  up  on  the  central  mountain-mass  than  now,  as  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines. 

We  will  see  later  that  after  this  folding  of  the  rocks  took  place  the 
level  of  the  sea  long  stood  above  the  i)resent  upturned  edges  of  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks."  and  that,  as  the  land  through  ages  gradually  emerged 
from  the  water,  the  wearing  action  of  the  slowly-retreating  waves  and 
of  the  usual  subaeria I  erosion  gradually  removed  all  the  higher  portions 
of  the  strata,  working  back  their  edges,  until  they  are  left  as  we  now 
iind  them. 

The  surface  of  the  country,  as  now  presented  to  us,  therefore,  is  due  to 
the  action  of  two  causes :  first,  a  folding  of  the  rocks ;  second,  erosion  of 
those  higher  and  ever-enlarging  iK)rtions  which  slowly  appeared  above  the 
gradually-retiring  sea,  and  which  may  be  progressing  as  rapidly  now  as 
the  average  erosion  in  the  past. 

As  there  is  always  a  variety  in  the  hardness  or  other  characters  of  the 
dift'ereut  beds,  some  will  withstand  erosion  far  less  readily  than  others, 
and,  wearing  away  faster  than  their  harder  neighbors,  leave  the  latter 
rising  as  ridges  above  the  general  surface.  These  ridges  are  cut  through 
every  few  miles  by  the  streams  that  tlow  down  from  the  mountains,  and 
while  the  immediate  efl'ect  of  these  streams  is  to  carve  abrupt  notches 
or  canons  through  the  ridges,  general  surface-erosion  tends  to  lower  their 
adjacent  ends.  As  seen  from  the  east,  therefore,  these  ridges  ai)pear  to 
rise  gradually  out  of  the  plain  from  either  end  to  a  nearly  level  center, 
in  long  gentle  convex  curves,  and  they  have  thus  earned  for  themselves 
the  unfortunate  name  of  IToghacl's, 

But  there  are  other  beds  to  (;laim  our  attention  a  moment  than  those 
which  have  been  upturned.  The  erosion  which  has  molded  the  latter 
into  their  present  forms  has  been  much  longer  busy  in  the  higher  moun- 
tains, and  much  of  the  material  worn  from  them  since  the  folding  of  the 
rocks  took  place  has  been  deposited  in  flat  beds  near  the  mountain's  base, 
often  surrounding  and  quite  covering  the  hog-back  ridges. 

This  border  region,  which  varies  from  one  to  ten  miles  in  width,  nniy, 
then,  be  briefly  described  as  one  having  abrupt  mountain-masses  rising 
boldly  and  ruggedly  upon  the  one  hand,  and  rolling  plains  stretching  iar 
past  the  eastern  horizon  upon  the  other,  while  along  it  the  worn  edges 
of  the  harder  upturned  strata  rise  in  long  i)arallel  ridges,  the  ends  of 
which  may  fall  either  abruptly  or  in  long  gentle  convex  curves  to  the 
valleys  of  the  cross-cutting  mountain-streams,  and  which,  rising  gently 
from  the  east,  fall  in  abnipt  escarpments  on  tlie  west  to  the  trougli-liko 
valleys  of  solter  beds  between,  in  places  all  well  exposed,  and  again  so 
nearly  covered  with  the  accumulation  of  more  recent  material  in  hori- 
zontal beds  that  the  higher  ridges  barely  peep  above  the  surface.    In 
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exceptional  cases,  harder  beds  may  rise  in  ridges  of  abnormal  beigbt, 
or  all  may  be  leveled  flat ;  the  rocky  fold  may  be  more  gentle  or  more 
abrupt,  or  complex ;  or  the  presence  of  volcanic  products  may  add  new 
features  to  the  scene.  Still  the  normal  structure  of  the  region  remains 
the  same. 

This  region  furnishes,  then,  the  key  to  a  knowledge  of  the  rocks  which 
nnderlie  the  plains,  and,  by  selecting  favorable  localities  for  exposures, 
we  may,  in  passing  from  the  mountains  eastward,  pass  iit  succession 
across  the  edges  of  the  beds  from  the  lowest  to  the  uppermost.  It 
would  thus  be  found  that  a  thickness  of  probably  over  7.000  feet  of 
sedimentary  beds  has  partaken  of  the  folding.  These  beds  would  seem 
to  divide  themselves  naturally  into  four  groups,  which,  so  far  as  the 
present  burden  of  proof  goes,  are  referable  to  the  following  geological 
formations,  commencing  with  the  oldest:  Tiiassic,  Jurassic,  Cretaceous, 
and  Eocene(t).  The  upper  part  of  this  series,  from  the  Middle  Cretaceous 
op,  being  of  comparatively  softer  beds,  has  been  generally  eroded  back 
so  far  from  the  mountains,  and  to  such  a  level  and  grass-covered  sur- 
face, that  exposures  are  few  and  scattered,  requiring  for  study  more 
time  than  could  be  given  to  them  during  the  last  summer.  They  have 
received  special  study  from  others,  however,  so  that  some  general 
results  can  be  given  in  the  sequel.  For  the  present  we  will  confine  our 
attention  to  the  lower  portions  of  these  beds,  the  Triassic,  Jurassic,  and 
piirt  of  the  Cretaceous. 

In  describing  these  beds  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  regard,  first, 
their  more  detailed  structural  features,  as  lithological  characters,  age, 
&e.;  and,  second,  their  more  general  structural  features,  or  the  manner 
of  their  folding.  To  illustrate  the  first  class  of  facts  Plate  I  has  been 
preimred;  and  for  the  second,  Plate  11,  (sec  end  of  chapter,)  though  in 
dealing  with  either  class  it  will  occasionally  be  found  desirable  to  refer 
to  both  plates  at  once. 

On  Plate  I  are  gathered  sections  taken  at  six  points  along  the  zone 
of  bog-backs,  namely,  commencing  at  the  northern  one,  at  Little  Thonip- 
H>n  Creek,  Bear  Canon,  Kalston  Creek,  Golden  City,  (Clear  Creek,)  Bear 
Creek,  and  at  the  South  Platte.  The  thicknesses  of  the  beds  were  esti- 
mated, and  are,  therefore,  only  approximate,  but  checks  of  various  kinds 
were  used  to  prevent  any  gross  errors,  and  when  the  same  series  were 
observed  by  different  persons  the  results  were  generally  very  concord- 
ant. The  l>eds  whose  thicknesses  were  thus  obtained  have  their  limiting 
lines  ciirried  through  to  the  vertical  line  forming  the  left-band  border 
of  each  section,  upon  which,  also,  spaces  of  100  feet  each  are  indicated, 
while  l>eds  expressing  general  cbaracters  of  the  s<»ries,  but  not  so  ex- 
actly placed,  are  carried  through  only  to  the  line  next  to  the  left  edge 
of  the  section.  The  several  sections  are  placed  with  the  base  of  '^2so.  1 
Cretaci'ous"  upon  the  same  horizontal  line. 

Throughout  the  series,  what  first  strikes  the  observer  is  the  marked 
absence  of  limestones,  and  the  great  predominance  of  sandstones. 
Limestones  exist,  it  is  true,  and,  considering  their  relative  thinness,  are 
very  iK^rsistent,  forming  good  horizons  to  refer  other  beds  to,  but  they 
are  whollv  subordinate  to  the  arenaceous  element. 

THE  TRIAS. 

General  characters. — Resting  directly  upon  the  smoothed,  though  often 
in-egular,  surface  of  the  Archiean  rocks,  and  forming  the  lowest  member 
of  the  exi)osed  stratified  formations,  is  a  series  of  sandstones  which  varies 
in  thickuesa  from  ovex  1,000  or  2,000  feet  to  possibly  as  little  as  400  feet, 
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and  iu  which  red  is  so  strikiDg  and  predominant  a  color  that  they  are 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  '*  Red  Beds."  Though  shaly  strata 
are  freqnent,  and  the  whole  series  may  be  quite  soil,  yet  the  general 
thickness^  or  massiveness,  of  the  strata  forms  another  prominent  and 
characteristic  featore. 

Most  of  these  sandstones  are  of  a  normal  red-sandstone  type,  varying 
from  coarse  grits  aud  moderately  coarse  sandstones,  with  fine  examples 
of  cross-bedding,  to  qnite  fine-graiued  and  shaly  layers.  The  latter 
occasionally  may  make  np  a  considerable  thickness,  but  though  occurring 
frequently  they  are  generally  so  intercalated  with  the  heavier  beds, 
that,  as  said  before,  a  sort  of  massiveness  characterizes  the  group. 
Though  conglomerates  may  occur  anywhere  in  the  series,  they  are 
mostly  confined  to  near  the  base,  where  they  are  often  plainly  derived 
from  the  subjacent  rock.  It  is  in  these  lower  parts,  indeed,  that  the 
beds  are  so  directly  made  np  of  the  material  of  older  rock's  near  by  that 
a  very  little  metamorphism  has  in  some  instances  made  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  small  masses  of  sandstone  from  the  underlying  granites. 
Dark  red  is  the  prevalent  color,  though  light-red,  yellow,  and  cream- 
colored  beds  are  frequent,  and  may,  in  places,  quite  predominate  over 
the  red.  This  is  more  noticeable  near  the  top,  while  the  conglomerates 
and  beds  directly  composed  of  granitoid  materials  are  also  generally 
gray  or  light  in  color.  Sometimes,  also,  a  peculiar  character  is  shown 
by  sharply  defined,  often  perfectly  circular  yellow  or  white  spots  up  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  iu  diameter  scattered  upon  the  deep-red  back- 
ground, as  if  drops  of  water  in  falling  on  the  stone  had  worked  the 
color  from  it.  This  would  not  necessarily  be  characteristic  of  this  for- 
mation, though  I  did  not  se«  it  elsewhere. 

Although  the  surface  of  the  Archaean  rocks  below  is  more  or  less 
smoothed,  it  is  often  irregular,  and  occasional  bosses  of  granite,  &c., 
project  into  the  sandstone,  as  in  the  accompanying  instances,  (fig.  2,) 
observed  by  Mr.  Gardner,  near  Turkey  Creek. 

Near  the  Big  and  Little  Thompson's  and  Saint  Vrain's  Creeks,  expo- 
sures indicate  a  general  shelving  ofi:*  or  abutting  of  the  edges  of  the 
lower  strata  against  the  Archaean  rocks,  or  "overlap,''  a  point  of  inter- 
est to  which  attention  will  be  called  later. 

Had  opportunity  offered,  this  feature  would  probably  have  been  found 
all  along  the  base  of  the  mountains. 

Loml  cliaracters. — Toward  the  north  end  of  the  district  the  shaly 
character  is  more  marked  than  elsewhere.  At  the  Little  Thompson 
(see  Plate  I,  section  1)  the  series  has  a  total  thickness  of  about  750 
feet,  and  is  composed  of  soft  granite  sandstones  and  conglomerates  be- 
low, white  to  red,  with  coarse  soft  red  sandstones  above,  followed  by 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  of  shaly  sandstone,  the  whole  capped  by 
massive  red  sandstones  about  250  feet  thick,  but  generally  breaking 
into  from  two  to  three  prominent  layers,  with  thin  shaly  strata  between. 
Farther  north,  the  lower  beds  become  much  shalier  than  here,  while 
southward  the  shales  grow  heavier  bedded.  In  this  northern  region, 
the  fact  that  the  more  massive  beds  are  confined  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  series,  combined  with  a  gentle  eastern  dip,  causes  the  surface  fea- 
tures to  difier  somewhat  from  those  farther  south.  The  long,  gentle 
eastern  slopes  of  the  massive  beds  are  denuded  by  erosion,  often  for 
several  miles  to  the  east  of  the  softer  series  of  rocks  which  would  lie 
above  them,  (and  yet  to  be  described,)  and  the  lower  series,  thus  occur- 
ring alone  over  considerable  areas,  has  a  sort  of  geographical  individu- 
ality given  to  it.  It  is  this  feature,  a  result  of  the  more  massive  char- 
acter of  these  beds  as  comi)ared  with  those  above,  and  this  alone,  which 
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^Example  of  irregnlar  Jnnction  between  the  Archjean  schists  and  Jurassic 
conglonier:it«*a  and  shales,  near  Turkey  Creek. — J.  T.  Gardner. 


Fig.  X 


To  illastrato  the  shelving  off'  or  overlays  of  the  Traissic  Sandstone  on  the 
Arcbiean,  at  Dry  Creek,  between  the  Big  and  Little  Thompson  Creeks. 
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and  in  which  red  is  so  striking  and  predominant  a  color  that  they  are 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  ^^  Ked  Beds."  Thongh  shaly  strata 
are  frequent,  and  the  whole  series  may  be  quite  soil,  yet  the  general 
thickness,  or  massiveness,  of  the  strata  forms  another  prominent  and 
characteristic  feature. 

Most  of  these  sandstones  are  of  a  normal  red-sandstone  type,  varying 
from  coarse  gi*its  and  moderately  coarse  sandstones,  with  line  examples 
of  cross-bedding,  to  quite  fine-grained  and  shaly  layers.  The  latter 
occasionally  may  make  up  a  considerable  thickness,  but  though  occurring 
frequently  they  are  generally  so  intercalated  with  the  heavier  beds, 
that,  as  said  before,  a  sort  of  massiveness  characterizes  the  group. 
Though  conglomerates  may  occur  anywhere  in  the  series,  they  are 
mostly  confined  to  near  the  base,  where  they  are  often  plainly  derived 
from  the  subjacent  rock.  It  is  in  these  lower  parts,  indeed,  that  the 
beds  are  so  directly  made  up  of  the  material  of  older  rock's  near  by  that 
a  very  little  metamori)hism  has  in  some  instances  made  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  small  masses  of  sandstone  from  the  underlying  granites. 
Dark  red  is  the  prevalent  color,  though  light-red,  yellow,  and  cream- 
colored  beds  are  frequent,  and  may,  in  places,  quite  predominate  over 
the  red.  This  is  more  noticeable  near  the  top,  while  the  conglomerates 
and  beds  directly  composed  of  granitoid  materials  are  also  generally 
gray  or  light  in  color.  Sometimes,  also,  a  peculiar  character  is  shown 
by  sharply  defined,  often  perfectly  circular  yellow  or  white  spots  up  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  scattered  upon  the  deep-red  back- 
ground, as  if  drops  of  water  in  falling  on  the  stone  had  worked  the 
color  from  it.  This  would  not  necessarily  be  characteristic  of  this  for- 
mation, though  I  did  not  see  it  elsewhere. 

Although  the  surface  of  the  Archjean  rocks  below  is  more  or  less 
smoothed,  it  is  often  irregular,  and  occasional  bosses  of  granite,  &c., 
project  into  the  sandstone,  as  in  the  accompanying  instances,  (fig.  2,) 
observed  by  Mr.  Gardner,  near  Turkey  Creek. 

Xear  the' Big  and  Little  Thompson's  and  Saint  Vrain's  Creeks,  expo- 
sures indicate  a  general  shelving  off  or  abutting  of  the  edges  of  the 
lower  strata  against  the  Archaean  rocks,  or  '^overlap,"  a  point  of  inter- 
est to  which  attention  will  be  called  later. 

Uad  opportunity  offered,  this  feature  would  probably  have  been  found 
all  along  the  base  of  the  mountains. 

Local  characters. — Toward  the  north  end  of  the  district  the  shaly 
character  is  more  marked  than  elsewhere.  At  the  Little  Thompson 
(see  Plate  I,  section  1)  the  series  has  a  total  thickness  of  about  750 
feet,  and  is  composed  of  soft  granite  sandstones  and  conglomerates  be- 
low, white  to  red,  with  coarse  soft  red  sandstones  above,  followed  by 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  of  shaly  sandstone,  the  whole  capped  by 
massive  red  sandstones  about  250  feet  thick,  but  generally  breaking 
into  from  two  to  three  prominent  layers,  with  thin  shaly  strata  between. 
Farther  north,  the  lower  beds  become  much  slialier  than  here,  while 
southward  the  shales  grow  heavier  bedded.  In  this  northern  region, 
the  fact  that  the  more  massive  beds  are  confined  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  series,  combined  with  a  gentle  eastern  dip,  causes  the  surface  fea- 
tures to  difier  somewhat  from  those  farther  south.  The  long,  gentle 
eastern  slopes  of  the  massive  beds  are  denuded  by  erosion,  often  for 
several  miles  to  the  east  of  the  softer  series  of  rocks  which  would  lie 
above  them,  (and  yet  to  be  described,)  and  the  lower  series,  thus  occur- 
ring alone  over  considerable  areas,  has  a  sort  of  geographical  individu- 
ality given  to  it.  It  is  this  feature,  a  result  of  the  more  massive  char- 
acter of  these  beds  as  comi)ared  with  those  above,  and  this  alone,  which 
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Diagram  showing  the  relations  (if  the  Sedimentary  rocks  of  the  plains  to  the 

Archaean  rucks  of  the  nionntnins. 
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'Example  of  irregnlar  Jnncti(m  between   the  Arcluean  schists  and  Jnrassic 
conglonieratt'S  and  shales,  near  Tnrkey  Creek. — .1.  T.  Gardner. 
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To  illnstrate  the  shelving  otf  or  overlays  of  the  Trai*»sic  Sandstone  on  the 
Archaean,  at  Dry  Cnrek,  between  the  Big  and  Little  Thoni])son  Creeks. 
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makes  it  convenient  to  place  the  plane  of  separation  between  these  two 
lower  series  just  at  this  horizon,  there  being  no  fossils  known  in  the 
beds  to  a£ford  any  paleoutological  grounds  for  a  separation  at  any  par- 
ticular plane. 

Gentle  folding  near  the  noilh  has  in  places  left  the  red  beds  forming 
several  ridges,  but  between  the  Saint  Vraiu  and  LeftHand  Creeks 
they  run  into  one,  and  the  whole  series  occurs  as  a  simple  upturned 
ridge  dipping  away  from  the  mountains  at  an  angle  of  about  35o,  and 
as  a  simple  fold  it  continues  on  southward,  only  varying  much  in  dip, 
being  in  places  even  turned  slightly  i)ast  the  vertical.    Tbe  general 
characters,  as  given  at  the  Little  Thompson,  also  slowly  change  in 
approaching  Left-Band  Creek.    The  series  thickens  slightly ;  the  top  is 
a  thickening  band  of  yellow ;  the  shales  have  diminished  in  amount, 
and  the  lower  part  has  less  conglomerate  and  yellow,  while  the  general 
wftnesa  is  such  that  the  ridges  formed  are  not  prominent.    These  litho- 
logical  features  remain  n)uch  the  same  to  Bowlder  City.    Here  a  sudden 
change  in  the  hardness  of  the  red  beds  occurs  j  they  become  massive 
Dearly  throughout,  and  all  the  lower  800  feet  is  of  a  deep  dark  red. 
Tbe  hardness  is  so  increased  in  these  lower  beds  that  they  rise  in  a  high 
ragged  ridge  reaching  over  2,000  feet  above  the  plains,  and  even  con- 
siderably above  the  granite  buttresses  against  which  they  rest.    This 
ridge  of  hard  sandstone  reaches  south  far  enough  to  be  cut  by  both 
Bear  Canon  and  the  South  Bowlder,  the  canon  of  the  latter  being  quite 
profound,  while  between  the  two  canons  the  ridge  attains  its  highest 
lK)int  in  Bowlder  Peak,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  primarj'  triangulation. 
Tbe  latter  is,  in  reality,  on  a  second  or  inner  ridge  of  sandstone,  which 
has  been  faulted  down  from  the  outer  one,  as  will  be  shown  more  in 
detail  later.    (See  Plate  II,  section  11.)    These  caiions  give  excellent  sec- 
tions of  these  lower  rocks,  but  this  exceptional  hardness  at  this  point 
does  not  make  them  typical.    In  i)laces,  however,  the  origin  of  the  lower 
sediments  is  well  shown,  being  often  composed  of  a  rather  coarse  aggre- 
gate of  quartz  and  feldspar,  with  frequent  pebbles  of  adjacent  quartzitic 
and  granite  rocks. 

Lying  over  this  lower  800  feet  of  red  beds,  which  thus  attain  an  alti- 
tude higher  than  any  other  sedimentary  rockseast  of  the  Front  range,  are 
about  3(K)  feet  of  free,  clean,  gritty,  siliceous  sandstone,  very  light  yellow 
iu  color,  inclined  to  massive  in  bedding,  but  cleaving  with  a  fine  i)lane 
surface.  They  do  not  reach  very  far  up  on  the  higher  ridge  of  their 
l»j»rder  underlying  red  companions. 

^>ar  Coal  Creek  the  red  beds  have  again  become  softer,  and  are 
wmleil  away  till  barely  ex[)osed.  At  Ralston  Creek  they  again  rise  at 
ulow  an<:le  to  a  considerable  height,  but  only  to  again  fall  to  a  valley 
trough  a  few  miles  north  of  Golden  City,  where  they  begin  to  thin  out 
iu  a  remarkable  manner,  and  at  that  city  scarcely  reach  a  thickness  of 
400  feet.  Their  relations,  however,  are  here  not  wholly  clear,  as  thej'  are 
<|uite  soit  and  have  been  eroded  nearly  away,  the  valley  trough  iu  which 
they  should  onteroj)  being  well  sod-covered.  They  dip  from  between 
^0^  and  50^  near  the  giauites,  which  form  the  very  abruptly  rising 
western  lK>nler  of  the  valley,  but  near  their  tor)  are  thrown  somewhat 
"^yond  the  vertical.  Section  4,  plate  I,  is  scaled  from  a  section  given 
nie  by  Mr.  Berthoiid,  of  Golden  City. 

/^>ath  of  Golden  City  the  red  beils  again  rapidly  thicken,  and  con- 
tinue to  thicken  all  the  way  southward  to  where  the  South  Platte  de- 
^ucbes  from  the  mountains,  the  southern  limit  of  the  district,  where 
^hey  attain  a  thickness  of  over  1,000  feet.  Throughout  this  southern 
^e'iou,  though  still  massive  in  general  character,  they  are  yet  quite 

7  o  s 
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soft,  and  though  often  formiDg  a  number  of  niiuor  ridges,  the  latter  no- 
where rise  in  prominently  continuous  hog-backs,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
they  may  be  quite  eroded  away  into  a  broad  valley,  with  the  Archasan 
rocks  fonning  its  western  side,  the  beds  yet  to  be  described  forming  their 
bounding  hog-backs  in  the  east.  Tbey  often  rise,  however,  for  consid- 
erable distances  up  long  gentle  slopes  of  the  mountain  rocks,  which 
places  them  in  a  favorable  position  to  be  eroded  into  the  peculiar  aud 
grotesque  forms  which  characterize  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  which,  how- 
ever, is  in  a  very  dilierent  geological  horizon,  though  somewhat  simi- 
larly circumstanced.  Thecurious  groups  of  worn  rocks  and  monuments 
thus  formed  sometimes  have  their  tops  worn  off  horizontally,  as  if  by  the 
surface  action  of  the  old  i^tiriug  sea,  while  the  same  subaqueous  erosion 
hasin  i)laces  smoothly  leveled  off  considerable  areas  of  the  upturne<l  rocks, 
as  is  best  shown  a  few  miles  north  of  the  South  Platte.  (See  Plate  II, 
section  17.) 

THE  JURASSIC. 

Oeneral  eJiaracters. — The  series  of  strata  lying  next  above  the  red  beds 
form  a  group  of  rocks  in  which  the  thin  bedded  aud  shaly  element  de- 
cidedly predominates.  The  outcropping  edges  of  these  beds  have  there- 
fore generally  been  more  eroded  away  than  the  harder  beds  above  and 
below,  so  that  they  generally  appear  in  valleys;  and  being  soil  covered, 
they  are  not  usually  well  exposed. 

The  arenaceous  element  still  predominates,  though  argillaceous  mate- 
rial is  often  present  to  a  very  large  extent,  while  beds  of  impure  lime- 
stone occur — one  of  which  appears  very  persistent — and  gypsum  is 
frequent  in  thin  layers,  and  sometimes  occurs  in  workable  quantities 
aud  of  good  quality.  As  before,  red  is  the  prevailing  color,  though 
a  series  of  marked  variegated  colors  occur,  and  weathering  frequently 
produces  an  ashen-gray  tint  upon  the  surface.  A  brief  detail-description 
of  sections  taken  at  several  points  will  best  convey  an  idea  of  the  litho- 
logical  charactersof  the  series,  proceeding  in  each  case  from  above  down- 
ward. 


Section  of  Jurassic  beds  near  the  Beards  Churchy  Bi{j  Thompson  Creek, — 
Br.  F.  V.Hayden^  Third  Annual  Report,  ISGd,  reprint, p,  125. 

Thickness 
in  feet. 


5 


3 
2 
1 


Top. 
Loose  drab-ycllow  sand,  dt^hris  of  underlying  beds,  one  limestone  2 

feet  thick. 

Limestone,  quit«  pure,  blue,  semi-crystalline 

Variegated  clays 

Ashen  clay,  with  six-tenths  feet  of  blue  churty  limestone,  clay  x)art- 

ings 

Blneish  limestone 

Fine  bluish-brown  sandstone 

Massive  reddish-gray,  rather  tine  sandstone 

Base. 


8 
200 

25 
4 
2 

20 
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Section  of  Juransic  beds  exposed  near  Saint  Vraui'g  Creel'. —  William  H. 

Holmes. 


No. 


Nature  of  strata. 


14  I 

1*2  1 
u  < 

10  ' 
9  . 

7  I 

r> 

4  i 

2, 
1 


Top. 

Arjjjillaceous  Hatiily  sbnles,  variegated  and  irregular,  crumbling. 

Hard,  blue,  beautiful  limestone,  solid 

Argillaceous  and  sandy  sbnles,  samu  as  No.  15 

Fine-graiiK^l,  calcareous  quartzit^,  with  seams  of  crumbling  gypsif- 

ei'ouH  hliales •. 

Limest(»ue 

Shalv 


Rwl  Handstone , 

ShalcH,  with  seams  of  quai'tzite. 

Shales  and  sandstones 

Sotib  yellow  ma«Mve  sandstone. . 

Soft  red  ma-ssivc  sandstones 

Red  shaly  sandstones 

Cherty  limestone 

Red  shaly  saudstonos 


Total. 


Base. 


Thickness 
in  feet. 


20 

4 

30 

20 
"} 

o 
4 

12 
20 
30 
60 
200 
or 
300 


400-500 


Section  of  Jurassic  beds  exposed  in  Bear  Canon. —  William  H.  Holmss. 


Ko. 


Nat  n  re  of  strata. 


11 
10 


7 
6 

0 

4: 
3' 
2 

1! 

I 


Top. 

Light  gray,  fine,  siliceons  shale,  almost  qnartzite 

Sandstones,  shaly,  variegated,  (whit«,  sunff,  orange,)  containing  a 

shaly  limestone 

Limestone,  hard,  gray ;  conchoidal  fracture,  with  beds  of  variegated 

argillaceous,  arenaceous,  and  calcareous  shales 

Coverotl 


S<ift  massive  sandstone,  white,  with  hard  siliceous  seams 

Limestone,  hard,  with  conchoidal  fracture 

Covered 

Soft  w^hito  massive  sandstone,  with  soft  greenish  concretions 

Soft,  red,  thin-bedded,  and  shaly  sandstones 

Siliceons  limestone,  porous 

Soft,  red,  thin-bedded,  and  shaly  sandstones 

Bottom. 
Total,  (about) 


Thickness 
in  feet. 


40 

42 

40 
20 
50 
6 
20 
30 

400 
20 

200 


870 


At  remaining  points,  though  taken  in  less  detail,  the  sections  still 
sliow  the  general  features  of  the  series: 

Scrtfott  of  Jurassic  beds  exposed  near  Falsfon  Creek. —  William  H.  Holmes. 


Xo. 


Nature  of  strata. 


Top. 

6    \  ariegated  shales,  mostly  argillaceous,  with  thin  beds  of  limestones 

,  I     and  sandstone's 

•■»  i  White  sjindstones 

^ '  Variegated  shales,  mostly  argillaceous -. 

\   Thiti  red  sandstones  and  arenaceous  shales 
2 

1 


Ch#»rty  limestone  . 
B<m1  sandy  shales. 


Total,  (about) 


Bottom. 


Thickness 
in  feet. 


270 
30 
40 

200 
20 

100 


ceo 
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Section  of  Jurassic  beds  exposed  mar  Bear  Creek, —  William  H.  Holmes, 


No. 


Nature  of  strata. 


o 


3 
2 
1 


Top. 
Variegated,  red  and  green  arenaceoas,  some  argllaceous  shales,  with 

loose  brick-red  saudstoues  and  gypsaiu 

Like  No.  5  above,  with  white  or  rusty  yellow  saudstoues - 

Red  arenaceous  shales,  and  purple-red  sandstones 

Cherty  limestone,  bluish .• 

Red  arenaceous  shales,  like  No.  3 

Base. 

Total,  (about) 


Tliickuesa 
iu  feet. 


20() 
100 
3(K» 

?0 

ir»o 


i  t 


0 


Near  the  South  Platte  the  general  cbaraeters  remain  much  the  same 
as  near  Bear  Creek ;  the  white  sandstones,  which  in  the  section  (Plate  1) 
are  placed  near  the  base  of  the  Jurassic,  should  more  probably  be  includ- 
ed in  the  lower  formation  as  the  equivalents  of  the  yellow  sandstones 
at  the  top  of  the  Trias.  The  South  Platte  section  wjis  made  by  ^h\  J.  T. 
Gardner. 

The  cherty  limestone,  near  the  base  of  this  group,  seems  to  be  a  very 
X>ersistent  bed.  and  being  rather  hard,  often  forms  a  minor  hogback 
ridge.  It  varies  slightly  in  character.  At  Bear  Cafion  it  is  porous, 
with  the  silica  apparently  disseminated  through  the  bed.  A  rude  at- 
tempt here  at  making  lime  from  it  has  failed.  At  Kalston  Creek,  how- 
ever, the  silica  seems  more  concentrated  in  the  numerous  nodules  of 
pink  chert,  which  are  sprinkled  thickly  through  the  bed,  the  matrix 
being  compact  and  hard.  A  large  kiln  here  in  active  operation  seems 
to  be  making  a  very  excellent  quality  of  lime. 

Between  Ealston  and  near  Golden  City,  and  again  at  several  points 
further  south,  more  or  less  rude  lime-kilns  have  been  built  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  lime  from  this  bed,  the  product  usually  seeming  to  be 
very  white,  though  I  know  nothing  definite  of  its  adhering  qualities. 
Near  Bear  Creek  a  small  mill  was  erected  for  the  purpose  of  grinding 
the  gypsum  which  occurs  in  the  Jurassic  beds  near  by,  and  which  Dr. 
Hay  den,  in  his  third  annual  report,  for  1869,  p.  136,  describes  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  gypsum  is  amorphous,  but  very  white  and  pure,  and  would 
nuike  the  finest  of  casts  and  moldings.  Some  of  the  layers  are  sus- 
ceptible of  a  high  polish,  like  the  California  marbles,  only  they  are  of  a 
moiv  uniform  white  color. 

It  is  possible  that  in  this  group  also  belongs  the  "  silica  in  a  state 
of  fine  division,"  or  an  "  aggregation  of  very  fine  grains  of  quartz  '^ 
which  has  been  opened  at  Golden  City. 

THE   CRETACEOUS  No.   1. 

Next  above  the  last  group  of  strata  comes  a  series  of  sandstones, 
which,  though  only  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet  thick,  form  a  more 
convenient  horizon  for  reference  than  any  group  in  the  sedimentary 
series.  Though  this  is  partially  due  to  its  well-defined  and  pretty  con- 
stunt  lithological  characters,  it  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  its  hardness 
is  so  constantly  and  so  considerably  greater  than  the  beds  either  above 
or  below,  that  it  forms  a  more  persistent  hog-back  ridge  than  any  other 
group.    Except  when  cut  by  the  streams,  this  horizon  can  be  traced, 
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almost  without  losing  it  for  a  moment,  from^the  Big  Thompson  to  the 
South  Platte,  nnless  it  be  somewhat  obscured  .rear  Golden  City.  Be- 
tween the  cross-cutting  streams  for  all  this  dist&QXSe.and  beyond,  it  rises 
in  its  long  characteristic  ridge,  capping  the  soft  'Jurassic  beds  below, 
and  whether  the  dip  be  high  or  low  its  top  usually  reaches  to  about  the 
same  general  level.  These  sandstones  are  usually  clean,  gritty,  even- 
grained  an^  siliceous  in  texture,  varying  from  a  siliceoua*conglomerate, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  a  hard  quartzite  on  the  other,  and  only  occa- 
sionally becoming  soft.  Their  color  is  usually  light  yellow  or  light  gray, 
or  even  white,  varying  to  rusty  yellow,  and  only  occasionally  red  in  the 
softer  portions.  These  are  the  hard  and  massive  portions  wMch.charac- 
terize  the  group,  and  which  are  separated  by  thin  shaly  layers -which 
may  be  quite  argillaceous  or  even  carbonaceous  in  character,  witli  many 
broken  remains  of  fossU  plants. 

Section  of  Cretaceqm  No.  1  at  Bear  Canon. 


No.  Nature  of  strata. 


3  I  Hard  fliliceons  sandstone 

2  I  Same  as  3,  with  hard  blue  siliceous  shales 

1  '■  Siliceous  sandstone,  Cray  to  flesh-red  above,  white  below;  even-grained, 

;      particles  rather  free,  gritty  ;  few  feet  of  siliceous  conglomerate  at 

base;  obscure  vegetable  impressions  near  top 

Total,  (about) 


Thickness 
in  feet. 


40 
50 


150 


240 


Dr.  Peale  has  allowed  me  to  use  the  following  section  made  by  him 
near  the  South  Platte : 

Section  of  Creta<'eous  JVo.  1  near  the  Smith  Platte  River, — Dr.  A.  C.  Peale. 


No.  I  Nature  of  strata. 


Thickness 
in  feet. 


Gra v  and  yellow  sandstone ,  rather  massive I  70 

Shaly  Haudstone,  carl)oiiaceous,  Proteoides,  &c 12 

Fme-grained  white  sandstone - :^ 

Rusty-yellow  sandstone,  rather  massive 300 


•     Total,  (about) 


:^ 


'*Xear  the  summit  of  the  sandstone-ridge  Ko.  1,  on  Turkey  Creek,  there 
is  an  asphaltnm  spring  which  has  been  wrought  for  oil.  A  considera- 
ble thickness  of  the  sandstone  seems  to  be  thoroughly  saturated  with 
the  pitch  or  bitumen,  and  between  the  layers  of  the  sandstones  are 
accumulations  of  tar.  This  spring  is  located  ou  the  east  side  and  near 
the  summit  of  the  '  hog-back.' ■'♦ 

CRETACEOUS  NO.  2. 

In  this  group  we  have  a  series  of  shaly  beds  which  may  be  either 
lighlv  argillaceous  or  quite  arenaceous  in  character,  there  being  as- 
sociated with  theoi  in  either  case  a  few  thin  brown   sandstones,  the 

*  Haydeu,  Thii-d  Auuuid  Report,  18C9,  reprint,  p.  13G. 
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total  thickness  varyi»  from  aboat  200  to  400  feet  in  thickness.    The 
following  sections  wfll  test  illastrate  the^e  beds: 


Section  ^•'Cretaceous  No.  2  at  Little  Thompson  Creek, 


No. 


3 

m 


•  -  •• 


Nature  of  strata. 


Darkv-t^iinly  laminated  cmmbling  shalee,  eome  slates  1  to  3  feet  thick, 
with  laterlaminated  beds  6  to  18  ioches  thick,  of  fine  compact 
dliJ^  atgiUaceous  limestones 

Blh^ii,  "finely  crumbling,  argillaceous  shales,  some  slates,  and  few 

.*  .^«ht-snun-colored  sandstones  cleaving  in  slabs 

'L'^gflt-yellow  and  snnfP-colored  siliceous  sandstone 

.^ISick,  crumbling  shales,  with  broken  and  jointed  argillaceous  sand- 
« •  'stones 

'Fine  black,  crumbling  shales,  with  brown  sandstones  1  to  3  feet 
thick 


Total,  (about) 


Thickness 
in  feet. 


50 

165 
5 

60 

120 


400 


3 
2 
1 


Section  of  Cretaceous  No.  2  at  Bear  Canon. 


Light,  calcareous  shales 

ArgilUceous  limestone 

Covered  (pit  sunk  for  coal)  black  argillaceous  shale  (?) 

Total,  (about) 


12 

100 


120 


It  will  be  observed  that  between  the  Big  Thompson  and  Bear  Canou 
a  decided  change  has  taken  place,  not  only  in  thickness,  but  also  in 
character.  At  Kalston  Creek  the  argillaceous  element  again  predomin- 
ates, there  being  light-gray  shales  below,  and  very  black  argillaceous 
shales  near  the  upper  part  of  the  series.  At  Bear  Creek  these  beds  are 
also  mostly  argillaceous  in  character,  and  are  about  250  feet  thick.  Be- 
tween Bear  and  Turkey  Creeks  small  amounts  of  brown  iron-ore  in  con- 
cretions have  been  obtained  in  the  shales  of  No.  2.  Here,  also,  upon 
the  outcropping  edges  of  No.  2  are  some  small  lakes  impregnated  with 
carbonate  and  sulphate  of  soda  to  the  extent  of  33  per  cent.  I'hey  are 
described  by  Dr.  Hayden  in  his  rei>ort  for  1869,  page  137.  The  analy- 
sis of  the  salt  from  the  evaporated  water,  by  Persifor  Frazer,  jr.,  was 
as  follows  :*  "A  white,  efflorescent  salt,  falling  to  powder  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  containing — 

Sulphate  of  soda 63.  87 

Sulphate  of  lime 9.  70 

Chloride  of  sodium,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  &c 4.  oo 

Water  of  crystallization  of  the  eftloresceuce 21.  88  " 

CRETACEOrS  No.  3. 

Cretaceous  No.  3  forms,  like  No.  1,  another  excellent  horizon  for  refer- 
ence.   Though  forming  a  ridge  not  nearly  so  well  marked  nor  so  per- 

*  Hayden's  Keport,  1?<70,  p.  187. 
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gistent  as  No.  1,  yet,  "when  it  does  appear  above  more  recent  accumnla' 
tions,  tbe  fact  that  it  is  of  a  decidedly  calcareous  character  and  that  it 
usually  contains  numerous  fossils  renders  it  easily  recognized.  A  com- 
plete section  of  No.  3  was  not  obtained  at  any  i)oint,  though  the  lower 
beds  were  observed  at  a  few  places. 

Section  of  the  lower  heds  at  Cretaceous  No.  3,  at  Bear  Canon. 


I 

2 

1 


River  terrace ;  horizontal ;  recent. 

Dip  25'^  east. 

Limestone,  tbin  sbaly,  argillaceous,  slate-color  weathering  wLite-gray ; 
near  base  beds  are  2  to  5  inches  thick;  nrgilhiccons  and  arenaceous 
above,  growing  more  calcareous  below ;  seams  of  gji>sum,  odor  of 
petroleum,  some  fossils 

Covered 

Like  3,  bnt  more  calcareous ;  near  top  some  beds  of  massive  compact 
limestone,  3  feet  thick,  light-gray ;  fossils  quite  numerous,  luocera- 
mus 


Thickneas 
in  feet. 


45 
40 


20 


Section  of  the  lower  heds  of  Cretaceovs  JVo.  3,  at  Little  TJioinpson  Creelc. 


\a 


Nature  of  strata. 


Terrace  of  very  coarse  gravel  and  bowlders  ;  liorizoutal ;  recent. 

Dij)  50^  east. 

4    Wllow  fthaly  limestone,  impure,  weathering  white  or  light-gray 

'^    Bhio-gray  slialy  limestone,  impure 

2    Dark-gray  shaly  and  thin-bedded  limestone 

1    Light-gray  compact  limestone,  beds  one  to  2  feet  thick,  some  shaly ; 
fossiliferous 


Thickness 
iu  feet. 


20 

100 

10 

20 


A  rude  kiln  had  been  erected  on  tbe  lower  bed  here  for  burning  lime, 
niakiug,  as  I  was  told,  a  good  quality  though  not  very  white.  The  thin- 
becldeil,  impure,  calcareous,  and  fossiliferous  character  seems  generally 
to  characterize  the  beds.  The  odor  of  petroleum  is  also  often  quite 
marked,  but  not  so  much  so  as  west  of  the  mountains.  At  Bear  Creek, 
^0.  3  was  about  90  feet  thick,  but  no  section  was  made. 


CRETACEOUS  NO.  4  AND  NO.  5. 

Uufortunatoly  opportunity  did  not  offer  to  study  in  detail  the  dark 
Aales  of  No.  4,  and  rusty  yellow  and  gray  arenaceous  rocks  of  No.  5. 
Tbe  former  were  observed  to  be  about  300  feet  thick  near  Be^r  Creek, 
l)Qt  no  detail-section  was  made.  At  several  points  characteristic  fossils 
)fere  obtained  from  the  beds,  which  are  quite  well  exposed  and  fossil- 
iferoos  near  Kalston  Creek  ;  but,  as  before  remarked,  the  softer  charac- 
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ter  of  these  upper  beds  has  caused  them  to  be  rather  poorly  ex]>osedy 
and  the  mouutain  work  left  not  sufficient  time  for  their  proper  study. 

Before  turning  to  the  consideration  of  the  overlying  beds  it  will  be 
well,  now  that  their  lithological  characters  have  been  described,  to  ex- 
amine the  reasons  for  separating  the  preceding  beds  into  the  divisions  in- 
dicated, viz,  the  TriassiCj  Jurassic^  and  Cretaceous^  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5. 

In  18G9  Dr.  Hayden  passed  along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  in 
his  report  for  that  year  described  these  beds  at  the  many  points  at  which 
he  touched  them.  Having  traced  them  from  regions  where  they  were 
typically  developed  he  easily  assigned  them  to  their  proper  horizons, 
and  my  classification  is  but  a  reflex  of  his.  The  reasons  for  his  classifi- 
cation he  also  gives,  but  at  scattered  points  through  the  report.  I  hope 
I  may  be  pardoned,  therefore,  if  I  undertake  to  throw  the  evidence  which 
bears  on  the  age  of  these  particular  beds  in  Colorado  into  a  little  more 
definite  form. 

The  Cretaceous  age  of  the  groups  numbered  1, 2, 3, 4,  and  5  cannot  be 
questioned. 

From  Nos.  3  and  4  especially  the  characteristic  Inocerimij  OstrecCy  haeu- 
liieSj  8caj)Mte8y  ammmntesj  &c.,  determine  their  Cretaceous  age  conclu- 
sively. The  western  Cretaceous  was  first  satisfactorily  studied  by  Dr. 
F.  V.  Hayden  and  Mr.  F.  B.  Meek,  in  the  Upper  Missouri  country,  and 
afterward  by  the  former  in  the  Black  Hills,  and  five  well-marked  divis- 
ions were  there  clearly  made  out,  having  well-defined  Jurassic  below 
and  Tertiary  above. 

These  divisions,  with  their  lithological  and  paleontological  characters, 
were  first  given  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia,  May,  1857,  and  subsequently  reproduced  in  tabular 
form  in  Dr.  Hayden's  first  annual  report,  18C7,  reprint,  page  49.  They 
may  be  expi'essed  briefly  as  follows : 

General  section  of  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Xebraska, 

No.  5.  Fox  mU  "beds, — Gray,  fermginous,  and  yellow  sandstoucs,  and  arenaceous 
clays. 

No.  4.  Fort  Pierre  groups, — Dark -gray  and  bluish  jdastic  clays. 

No.  3.  yiobrara  division, — Lead-gray  calcareous  marls,  and  massive  layers  of  chalky 
limestone. 

No.  2.  Fort  Benton  group. — Dark-gray  or  black  laminated  clays,  sometimes  with  lime- 
stones near  t-op  and  sandstones  near  base. 

No.  1.  Dakota  group, — Yellowish,  reddish,  and  occasionally  white  sandstones,  with, 
at  places,  some  clayey  beds  and  dicotylodeuous  leaves. 

The  general  resemblance  between  these  five  divisions  and  the  cor- 
responding ones  in  Colorado,  but  for  tlie  great  distance  separating  the 
two  localities,  would  naturally  suggest  their  direct  co-relation  and 
identity. 

Dr.  Hayden  lias,  however,  directly  traced  them,  except  some  easily- 
passed  gaps,  across  the  intervening  region,  thus  establishing  their 
identity. 

In  his  third  annual  report,  18G1),  page  121,  he  says : 

Quite  marked  changes  occur  in  the  sediments  of  these  divisions  in  different  parts  of 
the  West,  but  by  following  them  continuously,  in  every  direction,  from  their  typical 
appearance  on  the  ri)per  Alissouri,  the  changes  are  so  gradual  that  I  have  never  lost 
sight  of  them  for  a  mile,  unless  concealed  by  more  rtcent  deposits. 

Again,  page  114,  in  speaking  of  the  Cretaceous  in  Colorado,  he  says : 

At  various  localities  all  along  the  margin  of  the  mountain  ranges  these  divisions  of 
the  cretaceous  are  far  less  distinctly  separated,  and  vary  more  or  less  in  their  structure 
and  composition,  and  yet  in  traciug  them  carefully  and  continuously  from  the  Mis- 
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Boiiri  River  they  always  retain  enongh  of  their  typical  character,  so  that  I  have  uevcr 
beeo  al  a  loss  to  detect  their  proHenco  at  once,  although  after  leaving  the  Missouri 
River  v^e  do  not  iind  any  well-detined  lines  of  separation,  either  lithologically  or  pule- 
ontologically. 

In  Colorado  tbe  \vaiit  of  fossils  in  No.  1  has  made  its  position  the 
most  uncertain  of  any  of  tbe  five ;  but  Dr.  Peale-s  discovery  in  tbese  beds 
of  the  fragments  of  leaves  in  bis  section  near  tbe  South  Platte  seems  to 
fix  this  horizon  with  quite  a  decree  of  certainty. 

Professor  Lesquereux,  in  writing  to  Dr.  Peale  in  relation  to  tbese 
leaves,  says  that  these  are  fragments  of  a  Froteoides,  very  near  Proteoiiles 
acuta^  (Deer,)  if  not  a  small  form  of  the  same.  As  yet  no  leaf  of  this 
genns  has  been  recognized  in  our  American  measures  iiiglier  than  tbe 
Dakota  group,  or  No.  1.  Tbese  sandstones,  then,  probably  lie  at  tbe 
base  of  the  Cretaceous. 

In  the  so-called  Jurassic  and  Triassic,  I  believe  that  not  a  single  fossil 
has  rewarded  this  summer's  search.  In  tbe  Upper  Missouri,  not  onl^' 
does  well  defined  Jurassic  underlie  No.  1,  so  that  we  might  expect  to 
find  it  beneath  No.  1  in  Colorado,  but  Dr.  Hayden  has  traced  it  also 
directly  to  Lake  Como,  near  tbe  Union  Pacific  liailroad,  where  it  con- 
tains well  defined  Jurassic  fossils. 

In  tracing  it  further  south  along  the  base  of  the  mountains  the  fossils 

disappear ;  but  in  a  section  exposed  on  tbe  Box  Elder  Creek,  north  of 

the  Big  Thompson,  Dr.  Hayden  found  some  beds  which  he  describe<l 

(rei>ort,  1800,  p.  119)  as  *'  undoubtedly  the  usual  Jurassic  beds,  with  all 

the  lithological  characters  as  seen  near  Lake  Como,'^  and  containing  a 

species  of  ostrea  and  fragments  of  Pentaerinus  antervtcusj  a  characteristic 

Jurassic  fossil.    These  beds  are  the  same  that  occur  near  and  above  the 

cherty  limestone  in  the  sections  which  I  have  described  as  Jurassic,  and 

seem  to  settle  the  correctness  of  their  assumed  age  as  decisively  as 

lossible  without  the  direct  finding  of  fossils  in  the  very  region  under 

discussion. 

THE  TRIASSIC  BEDS. 

The  correctness  of  tbe  assumption  of  this  age  for  tbe  red  beds  depends 
only  upon  their  position  in  relation  to  other  beds  of  known  age,  for  no- 
where that  I  know  of  have  fossils  ever  been  found  in  these  beds. 

Somewhat  north  of  my  district,  and  between  tbe  Cache  a  la  Poudre 
and  Cheyenne,  there  api)ears  between  tbe  red  beds  and  tbe  Archaean 
rwks,  outcrops  of  Carboniferous  rocks,  so  that  tbe  red  beds  here  lie  be 
tweeu  Carboniferous  and  Jurassic  rocks.  West  of  tbe  Middle  Park, 
^^bere  all  tbe  upper  beds  retain  their  characters  as  east  of  tbe  mount- 
ains, the  dc^  elopment  of  tbe  Carboniferous  beneath  tbe  red  beds  is  far 
more  marked,  and  consists  principally  of  a  second  series  of  red  beds  of 
tlwper  purple  hue  than  those  reterred  to  tbe  Triassic. 

Leaves  gathered  from  tbe  up[)er  measures  of  tbese  by  Dr.  Peale  are 
Nerred  by  Professor  Les(]uereux  to  tbe  Permian.  Unless  the  red  beds, 
^lien,  are  referred  to  the  Triassic,  there  will  be  an  unoccupied  gap  be- 
tween the  Permian  and  Jurassic  ages;  nor  would  we  know  to  which  of 
tbese  ages  the  beds  in  question  could  be  more  properly  referred.  Until 
fussiU  are  found,  therefore,  to  definitely  settle  their  age,  it  seems  most 
r^'asouable  to  refer  them  to  the  Triassic. 

i  have  already  spoken  of  the  indefiniteness  of  the  line  between  tbe 
Triassic  and  Jurassic,  and  have  suggested  the  convenience  of  placing 
tbis  arbitrary  line  above  tbe  more  massive  portions  of  tbe  red  beds,  and 
above  the  massive  sandstones  which  usually  ca[)  them,  and  not  far  be- 
Wthechcrtv  limestone. 
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THE  LIGNITIC  FORMAITON.* 

We  tnrn  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  group  of  rocks  which  lies 
directly  superimposed  upon  the  Cretaceous  beds,  and  which,  economi- 
cally considered,  is  of  more  importance  than  any  of  the  preceding 
formations.  This  is  the  formation  that  contains  in  it«  lower  portions 
the  lignites  of  Eastern  Colorado.  To  what  ei)och  of  geological  time 
this  group  of  rocks  should  be  referred,  whether  it  should  be  considered 
as  an  upward  extension  of  the  preceding  cretaceous,  or  the  commence- 
ment of  a  more  recent  epoch,  is  a  matter  about  which  there  is  still  di- 
versity of  opinion.  Its  fossil  flora  is  very  abundant,  fifty-six  S|>ecies  of 
vegetable  remains  having  been  found  at  Golden  City  alone.  Yet  Pro- 
fessor Lesquereux,  the  eminent  authority  in  fossil  botany,  says  that 
throughout  the  group  not  a  single  leaf  has  as  yet  been  found  identical 
with  a  Cretaceous  species ;t  and,  further,  that  "no  member  of  the 
American  lignitic,  as  far  as  this  formation  is  known  by  its  vegetable 
remains,  can  be  referred  to  the  Cretaceous."J  He  concludes,  from  his 
extended  observations,  "  that  the  great  lignitic  group  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  whole  and  well-characterized  formation,  limited  at  its  base 
by  the  fucoidal  sandstone ;  at  its  toj)  by  the  conglomerate  beds.  That, 
independent  from  the  Cretaceous  under  it,  and  from  the  Miocene  over  it, 
our  lignitic  formations  represent  the  American  Eocene."  § 

There  seem  to  be  indications  near  the  base  of  the  group,  however,  of 
Cretaceous  fossils.  Lesquereux,  himself,  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Hayden  and  Dr.  John  L.  LeCont«  have  each  found  a  badly- 
preserved  Inoceramus  low  down  in  the  series.  Both  of  these  localities, 
however,  have  since  been  carefully  but  unsuccessfully  searched  for  fos- 
sils ;  while  the  similar  occurrences  w  hich  have  thus  far  irom  time  to 
time  been  reported  from  various  localities  have,  upon  investigation, 
been  shown  to  be  the  result  either  of  inaccurate  observation,  or  that 
the  facts  observed  were  wrongly  interpreted,  or  their  bearing  over- 
estimated, or  else  that  they  occurred  at  points  where  geological  com- 
plications of  the  rocks  made  all  observation  more  or  less  uncertain,  as, 
lor  instance,  at  Golden  City.  Indeed,  none  of  these  observations  so 
far  recorded  can  be  considered  as  furnishing  evidence  in  the  case,  and 
should  be  thrown  out.  Only  the  occurrence  of  Cretaceous  fossils  bear- 
ing the  clearest  and  most  undoubted  relations  to  the  adjoining  beds,  and 
that  at  more  than  one  or  two  exceptional  localities,  can,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, be  accepted  as  delining  the  age  of  this  great  overlying 
formation.  Even  if  further  observations  were  to  show  that  these  occur- 
rences were  other  than  exceptional,  or,  perha[>s,  accidental,  they  would 
not  necessarily  prove  more  than  that  these  lower  beds  only  were  of  Cre- 
taceous age,  or,  as  considered  by  Ilayden,  beds  of  transition  between 
the  Cretaceous  and  the  Eocene ;  though,  in  view  of  Lesquereux's  idea 
of  the  deliniteness  of  the  formation  as  a  whole,  if  the  lower  beds  are 
proved  to  be  Cretaceous  the  rest  of  the  series  also  could  hardly,  with 
consistency,  be  considered  otherwise. 

•  So  many  facts  have  already  been  collected  from  this  formation  by  observers  of  re- 
pnte  thot,  in  any  attempt  to  give  as  complete  an  idea  as  possible  of  tlie  geology  "within 
my  specified  area,  it  becomes  necessary  to  draw  npou  these  facts  to  a  very  great  extent, 
especially  as  the  writer'sopportunities  for  observation  in  these  better-known  upper  beds 
were  qnite  limited.  The  endeavor  will  be  nmde  to  make  the  material  obtained  from 
each  authority  supplement  that  from  the  others.  The  principal  sources  of  information 
have  been  the  reports  of  James  T.  Hodge,  Professors  Lesquereux,  F.  V.  Hayden,  and 
John  L.  LeConte,  while  much  practical  information  has  been  personally  given  by  Mr.  E. 
L.  Berthoud,  of  Golden  Citv,  Colorado. 

t  Haydeu's  Report  for  l«7-2,  p.  343. 

t  Ibid,  p.  419. 

$  Ibid,  p.  350. 
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So  much  for  the  general  character  and  extent  of  the  testimony  thus 
far  presented  from  the  marine  life  found  in  or  near  the  base  of  these 
beds. 

Terrestrial  vertebrate  remains,  however,  occur  under  neither  so  equiv- 
ocal  nor  restricted  circumstances,  but  such  as  have  been  found  range 
higher  in  the  formation,  and  are  considered  as  of  decided  Cretaceous 
types,  and,  judging  from  them  alone,  the  formation  would  be  considered 
as  Cretaceous.* 

It  must  be  supposed,  then,  that  either  a  Cretaceous  fauna  extended 
forward  into  the  Eocene  period,  and  existed  contemporaneously  with  an 
Eocene  flora,  or  else  that  a  flora,  wonderfullj-  prophetic  of  Eocene  times, 
anticipated  its  age,  and  flourished  in  the  Cretaceous  period  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  Cretaceous  plant-forms.  Which  of  these  views  is  correct 
is  still  the  undecided  i>oint.  Though  the  latter  might  seem  the  more 
probable  view,  if  judged  by  the  rapidity  of  fauual  changes  as  com- 
pared with  floral  changes  in  the  more  immediate  past,  yet  not  only  the 
great  amount,  but  the  remarkable  unanimity  of  the  evidence  of  fossil 
Iwtiiny,  as  interpreted  by  Lesquereux,  would  indicate  the  former.  New- 
berr>''s  interpretation  of  the  fact«  from  fossil  botany,  however,  again 
leans  toward  the  latter  view.  In  either  case  the  fact  remains  that  here 
tbe  physical  and  other  conditions  were  such  that  one  of  the  great  king- 
doms of  life,  in  its  progress  of  development,  either  lost  or  gained  upon 
tbe  other,  thus  destroying  relations  and  associations  which  existed 
between  them  in  those  regions  from  which  were  derived  the  flrst  ideas 
of  the  life  boundaries  of  geological  time,  causing  here  apparent  anom- 
alies. 

Much  of  the  confusion  and  discrepancy  has,  in  my  o])inion,  arisen 
from  regarding  difl'erent  horizons  as  one  and  the  same  thing.  It  must 
be  distinctly  understood  that  this  grouj)  as  it  exists  east  of  the  mount- 
ains in  Colorado  is  very  different  from  and  must  not  be  confounded  with 
tbe  horizon  in  which  much  of  the  Utah  and  Xew  Mexican  lignite  occurs, 
and  which  belongs undoubtedlj'  to  the  Lower  Cretaceous;  and,  further, 
that  the  extended  explorations  of  Hayden  and  others  would  seem  to 
prove  almost  conclusively  that  the  Colorado  lignitic  ^roup  is  the  direct 
southern  stratigraphical  equivalent  of  the  Fort  Union  group  of  the 
I'pper  Missouri.!  which  is  considered  generally  to  be  no  older  than  the 
Eocene,  while  Newberry  asserts  it  to  be  Miocene.f  When  all  the  facts 
are  known  they  may  develop  some  new  ideas  as  to  geological  transi- 
tions. 

But  only  the  consideration  of  large  areas  of  country,  as  Tlayden,  Les- 
qiereux,  Meek,  Cope,  Leidy,  Marsh,  and  others  have  already  done,  will 
solve  the  problem.  Here  we  have  to  do  only  with  the  aspects  of  the  forma- 
tion, whatever  may  be  its  a^e,  as  it  occurs  within  our  district,  and  for 
the  present  we  will  speak  of  tlie  formation  as  the  lignitic.§ 

The  nature  of  the  rocky  fold  found  ftlong  the  mountain  front,  and  of 
the  subsequent  erosion,  has  beiai  such  that  in  passing  eastward  over 

•  See  Cope,  Trans.  Aracr.  Piiilos.  So.  IKOi),  pj).  40,  9h,  243  ;  also  Biillctiu  No.  1  of  the 
C.  S.  Geol.  and  Geoj;.  Siuv.  of  tbo  Torr.,  1874,  p.  10,  and  nullotin  No.  2,  p.  7. 

t  Equivalence  fomidcd  on  similar  Ib.ssil  vertebrates  lias  roecntiv  been  8U«jgeRted  by 
Cope.    (See  Bulletin  No.  2  of  the  U.  S.  G«'ol.  and  Geojr.  Surv.  of  the  Terr.,  p.  7.) 

t  Hayden'M  annnul  report,  1K70,  pp.  t>."S,  1H3. 

f  Tbe  most  completere^Mw^'of  the  evidence  bearinjij  upon  the  ajijeof  tbe  lignite  forma- 
tion ha8  probably  been  given  by  rrofcssor  Lesiiiutreux  in  llayden's  last  report,  1872, 
pp.  33JJ-350.  See  also  Newberry,  in  Ann-r.  Jour.  Science,  April,  1874,  (ill,  vol.  vii.,  p. 
^'.)  and  Lesquereux,  Ibid..  June,  1674,  (III,  vol.  vii,  No.  42,  j).  r)4C.)  See  also  Coi»e, 
Bulletin  No.  2  of  17.  S.  Geol.  and  (Jeog.  Surv.  of  tbe  Territories ;  Meek  in  Haydeu's 
^port,  ld72,p.4m,&c. 
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the  nptnrued  edges  of  the  strata  all  the  lower  formations  are  fonnd  di ppiug 
eastward  at  an  angle  seldom  above  60^,  and  generally  much  less,  until, 
npon  reaching  the  Upper  Cretaceous  and  lower  lignite  beds,  they  are 
found — at  least  all  through  the  middle  of  the  district — to  be  tii)ped  up 
nearly  vertical,  or  even  pushed  over  beyond  the  vertical,  so  that  they 
appear  to  dip  at  a  high  angle  toward  the  mountains. 

Immediately  there  follows  an  abrupt  bend,  which  at  once  throws  nil 
the  remainder  of  the  lignitic  series  into  nearly  its  natural  horizontal  po- 
sition, and  thus  it  stretches  eastward  as  the  formation  directly  underly- 
ing and  forming  the  plains.  All  through  the  plain  portion  of  the  dis- 
trict these  nearly  horizontal  beds  have  been  eroded  by  the  streams  into 
a  rolling  country,  the  irregularities  of  which  are  really  quite  considera- 
ble, the  hills  frequently  rising  several  hundred  feetalxive  tlie  numerous 
intersecting  streams,  and,  though  generally  gently  molded  in  long, 
rounded  slopes,  still  abrupt  and  irregular  bluffs,  formed  of  the  edges  of 
sandstone  strata,  and  of  considerable  height,  occasionally  occur.  Trees 
occur  only  along  the  streams — such  as  the  cott^)nwood  and  willow — the 
hills  being  clothed  in  a  sort  of  grassy  vegetation  of  very  uniform  yellow- 
green  color,  so  that,  standing  upon  an  elevation,  all  the  surrounding 
hills  are  thrown  against  their  neighbors  with  but  little  sense  of  relief, 
and  all  appears  quite  level,  notwithstanding  the  decided  unevenness  of 
the  surface.  Along  the  South  Platte  Kiver,  near  and  below  Denver, 
the  strata  dips  very  gently  from  either  side  toward  the  river,  forming 
a  flat  synclinal  of  the  valley.  To  the  east,  as  the  surface  gradually  rises, 
pines  in  scattered  groups  begin  to  occupy  the  country,  the  precursors 
of  the  tract  known  as  the  pineries. 

The  rocks  comprising  the  lignitic  formation,  which  directly  underlies 
this  country,  are  principally  sandstones  and  clays.  As  compared  with 
the  older  formations,  these  generally  present  a  much  newer  or  less  con- 
solidated appearance.  The  sandstones  are  usually  of  somber  colors; 
dull  reddish-brown  and  yellow,  and  rusty  gray,  perhaps,  prevailing. 
They  vary  from  the  conglomerates  to  quite  fine  sandstones,  and  are 
usually  friable,  and  but  seldom  compact  and  firm  enough  for  building 
purposes.    Some  few  clean,  gritty,  white  siliceous  sands  occur. 

The  clays  which  predominate  in  the  formation  are  of  the  nature  ot 
fire-clays.  They  are  of  various  colors,  most  often  perhaps  light-gray, 
generally  rather  soft,  and  when  very  fine  and  unctuous  to  the  touch  are 
commonly  called  "  soapstones."  At  Golden  City  excellent  fire-brick,  pot- 
tery, &c.,  are  made  from  some  of  the  lower  clays.  The  transitions  be- 
tween sands  and  clays  are  sometimes  gradual,  giving  zones  of  mixed 
material;  soapstones  becoming  gritty,  and  sands  argillaceous.  No 
limestones  occur,  and  argillaceous  shale  and  slate  only  in  very  subordi- 
nate quantities. 

Fossil  leaves,  and  fragments  of  wood,  &c.,  are  very  numerous  in  some 
horizons,  usually  near  the  coal. .  They  are  mostly  of  deciduous  trees, 
many  of  which  are  closely  allied  to  species  common  in  our  Southern 
States  and  the  tropics,  the  flora  of  which  this  ancient  vegetation  must 
have  somewhat  resembled,  while  no  true  coal- measure  (Carboniferous) 
plants,  such  as  ferns,  «S:c.,  have  been  found.  The  remains  of  trunks  of 
trees  of  enormous  size  are  sometimes  met  with. 

The  following  sections  are  given  as  illustrating  the  general  characters 
of  the  series :  The  first,  which  shows  the  strata  as  they  occur  at  Golden 
City,  is  from  a  section  made  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Bertlioud,  the  positions  of  the 
outcrops  being  given  on  Plate  II,  section  13.  It  probably  shows  a 
greater  portion  of  the  full  thickness  of  the  lignitic  than  exposed  else- 
where, for  which  we  have  to  thank  the  protective  action  of  the  cap  of 
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hard  lava,  wbich  has  preserved  the  lower  beds  from  erosion.  The  sec- 
tion is  from  the  artesian  boring  for  water  at  Denver  City.  The  first 
part  is  constmcted  from  samples  from  the  well,  given  me,  with  descrip- 
tions, by  Mr.  Brooks,  the  engineer  superintending  the  boring,  the  lower 
part  being  furnished  by  Mr.  Brooks  directly,  his  section  being  indicated 
by  quotation  marks.  The  sections  illustrating  the  character  of  the  strata 
associated  with  the  coal  will  be  given  later. 


Section  of  the  lignitic  strata  at  Golden  City,  Colorado  Territory ,  from  a 
cross-section  made  by  E.  L,  Berthoudj  civil  engineer. 


No. 


Nature  of  strata. 


ThickDess 
in  feet. 


14  !  _• 

•  5 
13  2 
12  '  I 

11     -• 

10 
9 


u 
9 


4   . 

6 

0 

4 

3 

1 


OS 

U 

> 


u 
if 


Doleritic  lava,  thickness  averaging  125  feet : 

Conglomerate  and  dark  sandstone,  with  layers  of  bnff  clay 
coDtainiug  fossil  leaves  and  plants 

Tellow,  ii^fkyf  and  rasty  sandstones  and  conglomerates 

Red,  yellow,  and  gray  clays,  with  streaks  of  coal,  fossil  ca- 
ries, sedges,  and  grasses 

Yellow,  gray,  and  wbit>e  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  with 
beds  of  buff  and  yeUow  clay,  with  fossil  leaves 

Rusty  sandstones,  with  obscure  casts  of  stems  and  leaves  . . 

Conglomerates  and  clays,  probably 

Green  clays  and  marls,  with  septaria : 

Dork  conglomerate 

Clays  and  marls 

Fire  and  potter's  clay,  with  rusty  red  sandstone 

Clays  and  marls 

Bog-ore  bed,  with  fossil  bones  and  plants 

Sandstone  and  fire-clays 

Coal-measures,  (five  seams  or  veins  of  coal) 

Sandstones  and  clays,  probably 

Total  thicknesss  of  lignitic,  from 


2ft 
135 

45 

130 

30 

000  or  1,000 

70 
260 
150 
250 
00 
260 
350 
400  or  500 


3, 060  to  3, 300 


/fecfion  of  artesian  icell  near  Denver  City,  by  Eli  Brooks,  engineer. 


Xo. 


1 


Nature  of  strata. 


9 
10 
11 

n 

13 
14 
15 


1»] 
17 
1- 
19 


Surface-soil,  probably  indurated  clay  decomposed  in  place  by  atmo- 
spheric agencies 

2   Liglit-giay  clay ;  some  sand 

'    Fine  block  sand 

Irregular  black  sand 

Light  siliceous  sand  and  clay 

Light-gray  unctuous  clay 

Fine  black  sand 

Light  sandy  clay 

Saud,  rather  coarse,  with  clay 

Light-gray  clay,  mingled  with  some  sand 

Fine,  clean,  gray,  siliceous  saud ;  water 

Clay,  mingled  with  sand 

Gray,  indurated,  unctuous  clay,  (soapstono) 

Coarse,  dirty,  irregular  sand,  with  clay  below 

Fine,  clean,  gray  siliceous  sand;  some  mica  flakes;  coarser  sili- 
ceous sand  near  base  ;  water  rising  high  in  the  well 

"Soapstono'' 


"  Sandrock  " 
"  Soapstone  '* . 
"Sandrock" 
"  Soapstone  " 


Depth  of  well  February  8,  1874 


Thickness 
in  feet. 


20 
55 
20 

5 
16 
16 
€>S 

S 

8 
35 

5 

84 

1(>0 

30 


10 
10 

40 
30 
90 

85 


795 
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THE  GOAL  SERIES. 

At  many  points  scattered  through  the  formation  streaks  or  indicatious 
of  coal  occur.  The  only  points  at  which  their  development  has  reached 
linancial  or  commercial  success,  however,  seem  to  be  confined  to  the 
lower  horizons  of  the  series  as  exposed  near  the  mountains.  These 
horizons  would  also  be  fonnd  underlying  the  plains  east  of  their  natural 
outcroi)s,  and  could  be  reached  by  artesian  borings.  How  deep  these 
borings  would  have  to  be,  however,  to  jlenetrate  to  the  coal  horizon  be- 
neath the  plains,  sufficient  examination  has  not  yet  been  made  to  deter- 
mine with  any  degree  of  certainty ;  and  even  if  reached,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain,  though  quite  probable,  that  coal  would  be  found  to  exist  iji  the 
same  workable  quantities  as  nearer  the  mountains. 

CHAKACTEKS  AND  APPLICATIONS  OF  THE  LIGNITIC  COALS. 

Chemical  characters, — The  name  lignite  would  imply  that  these  coals 
were  allied  to  the  brown  coals  of  Europe,  a  relation  indicated  by  the  large 
percentage  of  water,  usually  above  12  per  cent.,  which  they  contain.  At 
the  same  time  this  amount  of  water  is  small  as  compared  with  that  of  most 
foreign  lignites,  while,  instead  of  having  a  tibrous  or  woody  structure, 
they  are  compact,  and  generally  have  a  very  blac,k  color  and  high 
shining  luster,  thus  more  resembling  some  bituminous  coals.  The  per- 
centage of  ash  for  lignites  is  also  low,  varying  from  2  to  6  per  cent.,  while 
sulphur  seldom  reaches  1  per  cent.,  and  is  often  nominally  absent.  The 
"  volatile  i)roducts"  evolved  from  coal  below  a  dull  red-heat  usually 
vary  from  26  to  37  per  cent.,  while  the  amount  of  "fixed  carbon''  gen- 
erally lies  between  45  and  CO  per  cent.,  these  two  components  repre- 
senting approximately  the  calorific  or  heat-producing  power  of  these 
coals.  The  above  characters  would  seem  to  indicate  that  these  coals  are 
superior  to  those  foreign  coals  from  which  the  term  lignite  has  been  de- 
rived. Since,  on  the  other  hand,  they  differ  in  some  respects  from  bitu- 
minous coals,  and  since  their  extensive  occurrence  in  the  West  requires 
some  convenient  term  which  will  express  to  a  certain  extent  their  char- 
acter, I  have  seen  tit  to  use  the  term  lignite  coal  or  lignitic  coal. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  thus  separate  these  coals  as  above  into  the 
four  principal  ingredients — water,  ash,  volatile  products,  and  fixed 
carbon — because  nearly  all  the  analyses  of  them  that  I  have  been  able 
to  find  thus  separate  them.  While  such  proximate  analyses,  as  will  be 
))ointed  out  shortly,  do  not  give  sufficient  data  for  estimating  closely 
the  actual  calorific  value  of  these  coals,  and  would  therefore  be  mis- 
leading in  compuriug  them  with  bituminous  and  other  coals,  they  yet 
serve,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  com])are  these  lignites  among  themselves; 
indeed,  they  form  the  only  data  for  such  comparisons  at  the  present 
time. 

With  this  end  in  view,  I  have  gathered  together  in  the  following  table 
all  the  trustworthy  proximate  analyses  that  1  have  been  able  to  find. 
They  are  aiTangcd  geographically,  commencing  in  New  Mexico  and 
proceeding  northward  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains  through 
Colorado  to  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Kailroad  in  Southern  Wyoming, 
thence  westward  along  this  line  to  Utah,  then  proceeding  northward 
along  the  Pacific  coast,  and  ending  finally  with  a  few  localities  near  our 
northern  boundary.  For  better  comparison,  the  localities  within  my  dis- 
trict are  printed  in  small  capitals,  and  are  included  in  the  group  between 
the  two  heavy  lines.  All  the  analyses  give  the  percentages  of  the  com- 
ponents as  calculated  upon  the  coal  as  taken  from  the  mine — that  is, 
including  the  moisture — except  those  with  the  reference  *' </"  attached, 
in  which  the  percentages  are  calculated  on  the  dried  coal ;  that  is,  after 
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the  moisture  has  been  expelled.  They  consequeotly  give  too  high  per- 
centages of  volatile  prodacts,  fixed  carbon,  and  ash,  as  compared  with 
the  other  analyses;  and  in  them,  therefore,  the  percentages  of  these 
ingredients  should  be  diminished  proportionally  to  the  amount  of  water 
present  in  each. 

A  few  words  in  connection  with  the  heat-producing  power  of  coals. 
The  amount  of  heat  developed  in  the  burning  of  coal  is  simply  the  result 
or  outward  expression  of  the  qhemical  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
with  those  substances  in  the  coal  for  which  it  has  a  chemical  attraction 
or  affinity.     These  are  principally  the  carbon  and  the  lifjdrogen.    The 
products  of  the  union  of  oxygen  with  these  simple  elements  are  the  com- 
I)ound  substances  carbonic  }icid  and  water.  '  The  amounts  of  these  pro- 
duced in  combustion  represent  directly  the  amount  of  heat  which  has 
been  i)roduced  as  the  result  of  theii*  formation.     Having  once  been 
formed,  chemical  action  ceases  and  no  further  heat  arises.    If  substances 
are  present,  in  the  original  coal  that  are  now  combustible,  or  already 
united  with  oxygen,  that  is,  already  burned,  they  deteriorate  the  coal 
accordingly.  The  ash  and  moisture  present  in  coals  are  such  substances; 
they  both  act  as  simple  impurities,  as  slate  or  clay  would  act,  diminish- 
ing the  relative  percentages  of  the  combustible  ingredients,  and  hence 
the  heat-producing  power  of  the  whole.    But  the  moisture  acts  further; 
to  convert  it  into  steam  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  the  heat  pro- 
duced by  the  other  substances,  and  which  would  otherwise  be  available. 
The  amount  of  moisture  in  the  same  coal  may  be  a  very  variable 
quantity;  so  that  in  analyses  the  moisture  is  often  first  driven  off  and 
its  amount  determined,  and  the  remaining  ingredients  calculated  as  per- 
centages of  the  drie^  coal,  as  has  been  observed  in  those  marked  '^(/"  in 
the  table. 

Practically,  however,  the  moisture  goes  into  the  furnace  with  the  coal, 
there  to  absorb  a  large  amount  of  heat  and  diminish  the  metallurgical 
value  of  the  coal  as  a  fuel.  Analyses  which  ignore  it,  therefore,  give 
misleading  results. 

Are  there  no  other  ingredients  present  which  would  further  deterio- 
rate the  coal  ?  In  the  table  above  the  ''  volatile  products ''  are  consid- 
ered as  combustible.  Ultimate  analyses,  however,  show  them  to  be 
composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  a  small  quantity  of  nitro- 
gen. The  latter  is  simply  inert,  an  impurity,  and  too  small  in  amount 
to  be  of  importance.  But  the  oxygen  is  already  united  with  the  re- 
maining two,  and  to  just  this  extent  they  must  be  considered  as  already 
bumed,  and  so  far  unavailable  as  heat  producers. 

This  oxygen  is  usually  considered  as  being  combined  with  the  hydro- 
gen to  form  water.  From  the  *'  volatile  products,''  then,  there  should 
be  taken  away  as  non-calorific  the  oxygen,  and  so  much  of  the  hydrogen 
as  with  it  will  fonn  water,  leaving  only  the  remaining  hydrogen  and  all 
the  carbon  as  available  for  producing  heat.  This  **  combined  water"  in 
the  ''volatile  products''  acts  just  as  the  uncombined  water,  or  "  moisture," 
in  diminishing  the  efiiciency  of  the  fuel.  To  arrive  at  its  amount,  ulti- 
mate analyses  only  will  serve  the  purpose.  To  illustrate  these  points, 
Mr.Rossiter  W.  Raymond,  United  SUites  commissioner  of  mining  sta- 
tistics, has  recently*  collected  a  number  of  ultimate  analyses  of  lig- 
nites, (none,  however,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  of  coals  in  my  district,)  some  of 
which  I  reproduce  here,  with  two  additional  ones,  following  him  in  the 
lessons  he  draws  from  them.  1  have  also  added  columns  15  and  10, 
which  are  explained  later: 

*8ee  Engineeriug  and  Mining  Journal,  May  27,  1873,  SiUinian's  Joarnu],  Sep- 
tember. Id73,  p.  220,  and  Report  of  the  Comuiissioner  of  Mining  Statifitica  for  1872, 
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The  moisture,  oruncombined  water-asb  and  sulphur,  in  the  above  table 
appear  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  preceding  table.  The  carbon 
ap[>ears  greater  in  amount  because,  besides  the  "  fixed  carbon,"  it  in- 
cludes the  carbon  before  contained  in  the  "  volatile  products." 

The  amount  of  oxygen  included  in  these  volatile  products  now  becomes 
apparent.  If  combined  with  the  associated  hydrogen  to  form  water,  it 
has  thus  akeady  rendered  one-eighth  of  its  weight  of  hydrogen  un- 
available as  a  heat-producer.  The  resultant  combined  water  (equal  to 
the  oxygen  plus  one-eighth  of  its  own  weight  of  hydrogen)  is  given  in 
column  il,  and  this  acts  precisely  as  the  moisture  does  in  absorbing 
heat.  Mr.  Raymond,  in  speaking  of  the  first  three  columns  of  calorific 
powers,  which  he  gives,  says : 

In  each  of  these  the  amoants  are  expressed  in  centigrade  heat  units,  and  there- 
fore iudicate  directly  the  4)ound8  of  water  which  could  theoretically  bo  raised  from 
zero  to  the  boiling-point  by  the  combustion  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  fuel.  The  first 
column  is  obtained  in  the  toUowing  manner :  The  anxmnt  of  combined  wat«r  is  found 
by  adding  to  the  oxygen  one-eighth  its  weight  in  hydrogen  ;  the  remaining  by dro- 

Sen  is  multiplied  by  34,462,  the  number  of  heat-units  evolved  in  the  combustion  of 
ydrogen  ;  and  the  amount  of  carbon  is  in  like  manner  multiplied  by  8,080,  the  calo- 
rific modulus  for  carbon.  The  sum  of  these  two  products  is  the  number  of  units  gen- 
erated by  the  complete  combustion  of  one  unit  of  the  fuel,  containing  the  given  pro- 
portions of  carbon  and  available  hydrogen.  The  heat  units  due  the  combustion  of  the 
solphur  are  disregarded,  in  view  of  the  small  amount  of  sulphur,  its  low  calorific 
capacity,  (about  2,240  units,)  and  the  circumstance  that  it  exists  partly  in  the  form  of 
pyrites,  the  decomposition  of  which  still  further  diminishes  the  amount  of  heat  from 
this  source,  and  partly  as  sulphuric. acid,  causing  a  net  loss. 

The  second  class  of  calorific  powers  is  obtained  by  a  similar  calcfilation  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  moisture  is  absent.  The  third  column  gives  the  closest  approximation 
to  the  available  heat,  and  is  obtained  by  deducting  from  the  figures  in  the  firnt  the 
UDonut  of  heat-units  required  to  vaporize  the  moisture  and  combined  water.  This  is 
^  units  of  beat  for  each  unit  of  water. 

In  reality,  the  results  in  column  14  (calorific  power  III)  should  be 
still  further  reduced. 

We  have  seen  that  the  full  amount  of  hydrogen  given  in  the  analysis 
canuot  be  realized  as  a  heat-producer,  as  part  of  it  already  exists  in  the 
form  of  water.  Is  the  remaining  hydrogen  to  be  regarded  as  in  a  con- 
dition to  give  out  all  its  great  heat  energy  f  It  is,  in  fact,  combined 
with  some  of  the  carbon  present,  probably  mostly  in  the  form  of  marsh- 
gas,  (composed  of  one  part  by  weight  of  hydi-ogen  to  three  of  carbon.) 
and  though  the  two  ingredients  are  both  combustible,  yet  they  have  to 
be  separated  from  one  another  in  uniting  with  oxygen  in  the  process  of 
burning.  As  the  union  of  elements  to  form  compounds  produces  heat, 
80  the  separation  of  comi)Ounds  in  their  elements  absorbs  heat,  and 
each  unit  of  marshgas  thus  decomposed  absorbs  about  1,G  12  units  of 
heat.  In  other  words,  whe«  a  unit  of  marsh-gas  is  burned  it  produces 
but  I[i,0C3  units  of  heat  instead  of  the  14,G75  units  which  would  be  pro- 
duced if  it  were  first  separated  into  its  components  and  these  then 
burned,  as  is  implied  in  the  preceding  calculation  of  caloritic  power  III. 

In  estimating  the  calorific  power  of  the  fuel  from  this  last  point  of 
view,  the  amount  of  hydrogen' rendered  unavailable  as  a  heat-producer 
in  the  form  of  water  remains  the  same  as  before.  (Columns  C  and  11.) 
The  remaining  hydrogen,  (column  5,)  if  its  combination  with  carbon  is 
considered  to  be  in  the  proportion  to  form  marsh-gas,  which  is  approxi- 
ttiately  true,  must  take  up  three  times  its  weight  of  carbon  (column  4) 
to  form  this  gas,  and  the  sum  (column  4  plus  column  3)  multiplied  by 
1.Vk;3 — its  calorific  modulus — will  give  the  heat  produced  in  its  com- 
bustion. The  remaining  carbon  only,  then,  gives  out  heat  in  proportion 
of  8,080  units  to  one  of  carbon,  and  the  two  products  together  give  the 
total  amount  of  heat  produced,  from  which,  as  before,  the  heat  ab- 
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sorbed  by  the  vaf)orization  of  the  water  mast  be  sabtracted  to  obtain 
the  actual  available  heat  prodaced  by  the  combastion  of  a  unit  of  this 
coal.  The  results  are  given  in  column  15.  (Calorific  i>ower  IV.)  They 
may  also  be  obtained  by  subtracting  from  calorific  power  III  G4.5  units 
of  heat  lor  each  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  present  in  the  analyses  over  and 
above  that  required  to  form  water  with  the  oxygen  present.  Column 
14  gives  the  relation  between  the  heat-producing  power  of  these  coals 
as  compared  with  that  of  pure  carbon,  (8080.) 

It  shows  that  many  of  them  may  be  cousidered  as  having  three-fourths 
of  the  calorific  jjower  of  that  substance  as  represented  by  perfectly 
l)uritied  charcoal.  These  numbers,  of  course,  can  never  be  fully  real- 
ized ill  actual  practice,  but  neither  can  the  full  calorific  power  of  pure 
carbon ;  they  still  serve,  however,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  and  they 
show  that  the  inherent  or  potential  capabilities  of  these  coals  are  far 
greater  than  they  are  usually  supposed  to  be. 

So  much  for  the  quantity  of  heat  that  these  coals  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, if  completely  and  perfectly  burned.  The  temperature  produced 
by  this  combustion,  and  which  is  the  chief  consideration  in  the  applica- 
tion of  fuel  to  practical  puq)oses,  is  another  matter.  This  tem|>erature 
depends  on  the  rapidity  or  intensity  of  the  combustion  in  a  given  space, 
and  the  amount  and  specific  heats  of  the  gases  produced  by  it,  and  may 
be  as  seriously  aft'ected  by  the  physical  behavior  of  the  fuel  as  by  its 
chemical  composition.  TJiat  the  latter  is  favorable  to  the  production  of 
high  heats  is  shoyrn  alK>ve;  but  before  being  able  to  judge  of  the  best 
mode  of  application  of  these  coals,  their  x)hysical  characters  and  behavior 
must  be  first  examined. 

PHYSICAL  CHAEACTEBS  OF  THE  LIGNITIC  COALS  OF  THE  PLAINS. 

The  lignitic  coals  of  Colorado  occur  varying  from  mere  streaks  of 
carbonaceous  matter  to  beds  10  feet  in  thickuesa.  "For  the  most  part 
they  are  remarkably  free  from  impurities,  it  being  not  rare  to  see  a  face 
of  8  or  I'veu  10  feet  of  clean  coal  of  brilliant  luster,  perfectly  sound  and 
solid  in  the  mine,  without  a  particle  of  slate  or  any  visible  foreign  mat- 
ter tiiat  would  injure  it.  Iron  pyrites,  however,  may  generally  be  de- 
tected in  small  flakes  and  thin  disks,  but  very  rarely  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  be  injurious.    Mineral  resin  is  a  common  ingredient."* 

Their  specific  gravity  is  seldom  below  1.3,  sometimes  1.4.  With  one 
or  two  exceptions,  in  which  the  color  is  a  dull  black,  they  all  possess  a 
high  shining  luster,  and  cleave  readily  into  cubical  blocks.  When  well 
protected  they  may  remain  a  long  time  unchanged,  but  on  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere  they  divSintegrate  very  rapidly.  *'This  tendency  to 
crumble  is  the  cause  of  great  waste  at  the  mines — all  the  greater  that 
these  tertiary  coals  can  scarcely  ever  be  made  to  melt  and  agglutinate 
into  a  firm  coke.  With  rare  exceptions,  when  submitted  to  the  coking 
process  they  retain  their  form  or  crumble  into  a  dry  i)owder."  ** The 
coal  kindles  and  burns  freely,  making  a  bright  tire  with  a  yellow  blaze 
and  comparatively  little  smoke ;  the  odor  of  this  is  not  so  strong  or 
disa;^neeable  as  that  of  the  bituminous  coals,  and  somewhat  resembles 
the  smell  of  burning  peat.  The  smoke  is  not  alwajs  dark  and  thick, 
but  is  sometimes  of  a  liglit-gra}'  color.  The  ashes  are  remarkably  light 
and  bulky.'' t 

*  \{  <(li;o  ou  the  Tertiarj'  coals  of  the  West,  (Hayden's  Report  for  1870,  p.  319.) 
tlbkl.,pp.  319-;^20. 
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APPLICATIONS. 

These  coals  have  been  fonnd  to  serve  well  for  all  domestic  purposei?, 
either  for  cooking  or  wanniug,  and  are  now  largely  used  both  for  sta- 
tionary boilers  aud  locomotives.  Their  freedoDi  from  sulphur,  in  reu- 
dering  them  less  injurious  in  burning  out  gi'ate-bars,  &c.,  would  recom- 
mend them  for  these  purposes ;  though  with  some  of  these  coals  a 
Irequent  use  of  the  exhaust  in  increasing  the  draught  is  necessary  to 
insure  a  sufficiently  rapid  combustion.  According  to  Hodge,  the  engi- 
neers find  that  the  more  crumbling  varieties  sift  through  the  grate-bars, 
requiring  closer  screens  at  the  top  of  the  smoke-stacks.  "  They  endeavor 
to  obtain  the  coal  as  freshly  mined  as  x>ossibIe,  on  account  of  its  sounder 
condition.  Clinkers  sometimes  form  sufficiently  to  be  troublesome  when 
the  coals  are  obtained  from  those  mines  that  contain  seams  of  slate.'' 

These  coals  are  at  present  also  used  for  the  following  purposes,  for 
information  about  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Berthoud  :  At  the  two 
smelting  works  at  Golden  City  the  best  lignitic  coal  is  used  in  roasting 
ores,  either  in  close  fiurnaces,  or  in  step-furnaces  used  in  desulphurizing 
pyritons  ores.  It  is  also  used  at  Golden  for  baking  the  bricks,  <&(*., 
there  made  from  the  clays  of  the  lignitic  series.  For  gas-making  in 
Colorado  the  lignitic  coals  are  alone  used,  while  a  live-feet  bed  at  Golden 
City,  Caiion  City  coal,  and  Trinidad  coal  are  all  used  in  blacksniith- 
irork. 

And  here  we  seem  to  stand  on  the  limits  of  the  usefulness  of  these 
coals.    Notwithstanding  the  high  potential  calorific  i>ower  wliicli  we 
have  seen  that  they  possess,  it  remains  for  some  reason  unavailable. 
For  all   those  i>rocesses  in  the  arts  in  which  high  temperatures  are 
reqaired,  the  lignitic  coals — as  compared  with  anthracite  and  bitUTain- 
ous  coals — have  so  far  i)roved  seriously  defective.     Indeed,  the}'  hardly 
compare  with  some  of  the  coals  with  which  they  are  allied  in  both 
physical  and  chemical  features,  as,  for  instance,  the  *'  block-coal "  ot' 
Indiana,  which,  though  not  equaling  in  calorific  power  some  of  these 
western   coals,  as  Kaymond    has  shown,  yet  is   successfully  us(mI  in 
smelting  iron.     With  these  coals,  however,  even  for  common  black- 
smithing  purposes,  it  has  required  much  experience  before  they  have 
Ix-come  to  be  permanently  used  for  welding,  and,  while  they  are  used  at 
Golden  Cit}'  for  roa^sting  the  ores,  for  smelting  them  (mostly  galena,  and 
ftiliceons  ores  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc)  a  large  proportion 
of  Pittsburgh  coke  is  used.    One  or  two  experiments  in  reverberatory 
fnniaces  and  several  trials  in  blast  furnaces  have  all  proved  unsuc- 
cessful.    In  the  former  the  common  fire-box  and  horizontal  grate  was 
used,  and  in  no  case  was  strong  artificial  draught  or  pressure  employed. 
What  might  be  accomplished  with  the  many  recent  appliances  in  the 
way  of  improved  grates,  tire-boxes,  and  high  pressures  remains  yet  to 
be  seen,  but,  so  far  as  tried,  tbey  have  failed  as  producers  of  Iiii;h 
temiieratures. 

The  cause  of  all  these  failures  appears  to  be  due  simply  to  the  physical 
behavior  of  the  coal  when  heated — in  giving  oft  their  large  percentage 
of  moisture  they  crumble  into  small  pieces.  On  the  furnace-grate  this 
produces  a  layer  not  readily  penetrated  by  sufficient  air  to  suppoit  a 
lapid  combustion  and  consequent  high  temperature,  and  the  irecjuent 
stirrings  necessary  to  avoid  this  difficulty  introduces  another  in  the  loss 
of  heat  incident  upon  the  constant  opening  of  the  furnance-doors.  in 
the  blast  furnace  the  tendency  to  crumble  is  augmented  by  the  super- 
incumbent weight,  so  preventing  the  access  of  air  that  the  furnace 
nearly  chills  without  reaching  a  smelting  temperature.     They  might 
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still  be  made  available  for  this  purpose  to  a  small  extent  by  mixing 
them  with  charcoal.  In  Austria  somewhat  similar  coals  have  been  used 
to  the  extent  of  one-eighth  or  one-fourth  of  the  amount  of  chai^coal 
use<l.* 

The  usual  process  employed  to  make  coals  of  low  calorific  power 
useful,  by  driving  off  the  moisture,  and  concentrating,  as  it  were,  the 
combustible  material,  is  the  process  of  coking]  but  this,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  fails  with  these  coals.  I  believe  that  no  coal  so  far  found 
in  my'district  has  been  successfully  coked.  They  either  crumble  to 
l)0wder  in  the  process,  or  make  such  a  friable  product  that  it  pulverizes 
iu  handling  or  in  the  furnace.  Further  south  Trinidad  coal  makes  a 
fair  coke,  and  Cailon  City  coal  a  iK)orer  one. 

A  process  has  been  patented  for  coking  the  lignites,  but  I  am  in- 
formed it  makes  a  crumbling,  inferior  article,  unfit  for  smelting  iron, 
though  applicable  for  light  forging. 

To  obviate  the  great  loss  arising  from  the  easy  crumbling  of  these 
coals — and  the  process  would  improve  their  behavior  iu  the  furnace  as 
\\  ell — Professor  Lesquereux  has  suggested  the  mixing  of  the  coal  slack 
accumulating  at  the  mines  with  some  agglutinizing  material  and  com- 
pressing the  mixture  into  coherent  blocks;  and  for  the  Western  Wy- 
oming and  Utah  coals  he  suggests  the  use  of  the  bitumen  stored  in  the 
black  shales  of  the  Green  River  group  of  rocks  near  by.  Were  this  to 
give  siifticient coherence  to  the  mass,  it  is  certainly  an  admirable  sugges- 
tion. Many  of  the  substances  used  for  such  purposes,  as  clay,  &c.,  being 
non-combustible,  only  subtract  from  that  calorific  power  in  which  the  lig- 
nites are  originally  somewhat  defective,  while  the  bitumen  would  natu- 
rally assist  in  their  combustion.  The  enormous  accumulations  of  slack 
about  Eastern  and  European  coal-mines  have  already  led  to  many  ex- 
periments to  render  them  commercially  available.  AVhen  some  of  these 
pro(*t\sses  are  perfected,  their  application  to  western  coal-slack  may 
jsome  day  form  an  important  industry. 

lUit  any  process  which  can  employ  directly  or  which  requires  a  fuel 
of  li'iable  character  is  the  one  best  adapted  to  these  coals.  Heat-pro- 
duciug  appliances  have  naturally  been  designed  for  the  use  of  cohei'ent 
fuels,  and  hence  these  crumbling  lignites  have  failed  when  used  iu  their 
stead.  Processes,  however,  have  comparatively  recently  been  intro- 
duced which  attain  the  very  highest  metallurgical  results,  and  which 
are  yet  aSvsisted  by  the  friability  rather  than  by  the  compactness  of  the 
fuel ;  and,  so  far  as  this  character  is  a  factor  in  the  operation,  these 
coals  would  be  admirably  fitted  for  such  processes. 

Such  processes  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  two  classes;  namely, 
those  using  gaseous  fuel,  and  those  using  pulverized  fuel.  The  type  of 
the  former  is  the  now  well-known  Siemen's  process,  with  the  regenera- 
tive furnace.  Ilere  the  coal,  or  any  carbonaceous  matter,  is  first  burned 
in  a  small,  close  furnace,  called  the  "  Producer,"  in  which  the  object  is 
to  |)roduce,  not  a  high  temperature,  but  a  combustible  gas.  For  this 
pur|)use  the  fineness  of  the  coal  rather  aids  the  process,  for  the  carbonic 
acid,  formed  by  the  first  contact  of  the  air  with  the  lower  lajer  of  burn- 
ing coal  on  the  grate,  is  then  all  the  more  cert?.in,  in  passing  up  through 
the  tine  mass  of  incandescent  fuel  above,  to  become  carbonic  oxide,  the 
gas  employed  in  the  final  operation  in  the  main  furnace.  This  process 
lias  so  far  probably  been  more  generally  successfully  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  very  highest  metallurgical  temperatures  than  almost  any 
other;  and  as  not  only  lignites,  but  peat,  wood,  and  even  sawdust  have 
been  successfully  used,  and  all  but  the  latter  for  the  greatest  heats,  there 
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18  DO  doabt  bat  that  the  lignites  of  Colorado  conld  be  employed  in  any 
process  embodying  this  principle.  The  '*  plant,''  however,  is  exjiousive, 
and  has  so  far  only  been  economically  used,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  large 
iron  operations,  the  ore  necessary  for  which  is  still  wanting  in  the  far 
West.  The  principle  of  producing  and  using  the  gases  from  tbese  coals, 
however,  conld  still  be  applied  when  such  high  temperatures  as  require 
the  use  of  the  *'  regenerators  "  are  not  desired. 

A  successful  type  of  a  pulverized  fuel  process  is  that  of  Messrs. 
WTiepey  &  Storer.  In  strong  contrast  with  the  expensive  plant  of  the 
Siemen's  process,  the  essential  piece  of  apparatus  here  is  a  machine  dif- 
fering but  little  from  a  fan-blower.  The  coal,  first  screened  to  the  size  of 
coarse  gravel,  is  automatically  fed  into  a  cylinder  varying  from  12  to  30 
inches  in  diameter,  in  which  a  paddle-wheel  revolves  at  the  rate  of  from 
1,500  to  3,000  times  per  minute.  Caught  in  the  rapid  revohitions  of 
this  paddle — the  particles  abrading  one  another  in  the  swift  air-cur- 
rents — the  coal  is  rapidly  pulverized  to  the  finest  dust,  and,  with  the 
accompanying  air,  is  forced  in  a  constant  stream  through  a  short  pipe  a 
few  inches  in  diameter  into  the  previously  slightly  heated  fire-place 
beneath  the  boiler,  or  into  the  combustion-chamber  of  the  furnace,  as 
is  the  air  from  an  ordinary  fan-blower,  every  minute  particle  of  coal 
floated  ui)on  and  surrounded  by  the  very  air  which  is  to  burn  it,  while 
the  supply  of  either  coal-dust  or  air  can  be  instantly  regulated  and 
varied  in  amount  until  so  x>roportioned  to  one  another  as  to  produce  the 
most  perfect  combustion.  Indeed,  the  conditions  for  combustion  here 
seem  almost  perfect,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  inadequacy 
of  the  means  employe<l,  the  highest  metallurgical  heats  may  bo  obtained 
and  used  on  a  large  saile.  It  is  easily  applicable  to  common  boilers,  or 
most  heating  appHances,  and  generally  requires  but  slight  change  in 
the  original  apparatus. 

Aside  from  the  portability  and  ease  of  application  of  Uw  ai)i)aratu8, 
(important  considerations  in  tlie  West,)  the  process  ai)])ears  to  be  so 
particularly  adapted  to  these  friable  coals,  especially  in  view  of  the 
difiiculties  surrounding  their  application  in  other  ways,  tint  it  seems  as 
if  it  were  in  this  direction  that  the  lignitic  coals  of  the  West  could  be 
best  rescued  from  the  metallurgieal  diflicnilties  which  now  surround 
them.  It  is  certainly  a  process  which  is  aided  by  that  very  character 
of  the^e  coals  which  renders  them  unfit  for  use  by  the  usual  methods.* 

DISTRIBUTION  AND  DEVELOPMENTS   OF  THE   LIGNITIC   COAL. 

On  the  accompanying  map  (figure  4)  will  bo  found  indi<*ated  nearly 
all  the  i>oints  at  which  openings  have  been  made  on  coal  deposits  within 
my  district,  the  positions  of  which  with  respect  to  the  sections,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  have  been  very  kindly  iiiinished  me  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Berth- 
oud,  of  Golden  Cit^'.  These  openings  are  indicated  by  prominent  black 
squares,  the  names  of  the  mines,  or  their  owners,  being  in  most  cases 
attached  to  them;  while  the  outcrop  of  the  coal  horizon,  as  inferred 
from  these  openings,  is  given  in  the  stron^jblack  line  to  better  empha- 
size it{^  iK>sition. 

Over  most  of  this  region  this  outcrop  is  hidden  from  view  by  the 
8U[)erincunibent  horizontal  terrace-beds  or  detrital  material.  Along  the 
western  edge  of  the  maps  an^  the  abrupt  ends  of  the  massive*  inountain- 

•  For  a  clear  and  simple Htatoniont  of  tlio  clioiiiical  principles  whicli  undcilio  the  coui- 
bostioD  of  fuel,  and  of  the  pra<'tical  considerations  alTecting  the  carryiiijj^  out  of  these 
principles,  and  realizing  the  full  value  of  the  fuel,  the  reader  is  referred  to  James  Mac- 
larkuLe'ti  Coal  liogioDs  of  America,  New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Ii57;j,  pp.  (3;J(3-038. 
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spurs  of  the  Archaean  rocks.  Then  comes  the  zone  of  oatcroppiug  edges 
ot"  the  Triassic,  Jurassic,  and  Cretaceous  beds,  approximately  shown  by 
the  lining;  the  first  two  by  oblique  lines  downward  to  the  right,  the 
last  by  horizontal  lines.  To  the  east,  so  far  as  I  know,  all  is  of  the 
Liguitic  formation. 

Sections  illustrating  the  relations  between  these  beds  at  several  points 
(indicated  by  numbers  on  the  map)  are  given  on  Plate  II.  The  basis  of 
this  map  is  compiled  from  the  United  States  land  survey,  the  town- 
ships and  sections  being  therefore  authoritative.  The  limits  of  the 
counties  are  shown  by  the  oblique  lining  downward  to  the  left,  while 
all  the  railroads  at  present  in  operation  are  also  given.  It  will  be  seen 
that,  as  before  stated,  the  main  coal  measures,  so  far  as  known  and 
opened,  lie  chielly  near  the  mounttiin-base.  From  near  Bowlder  City 
southward  through  Golden  City  to  where  the  South  Platte  debouches 
from  the  mountains  is  almOsSt  a  continuous  line  of  oi)enings,  among 
which  are  the  Marshall  Jind  Murphy  mines,  probably  as  well  known  as 
any  coal-mines  in  Colorado.  Though  at  the  north  the  beds  dip  gently 
to  the  east,  throughout  nearly  all  the  remainder  of  this  line  they  stand 
nearly  vertical,  and  in  places  are  thrown  over  beyond  the  vertical.  To 
the  north,  along  the  zone  of  hog-backs,  this  horizon  would  probably  be 
found  lying  a  little  above  the  Cretaceous  beds,  and  it  has,  I  understand, 
been  opened  near  both  of  the  Thompson  Creeks,  but  so  far  the  demand 
in  this  northern  region  has  not  required  an  active  search  for  coal. 
Instead  of  to  the  north,  the  main  openings  have  been  developed  to 
the  northeast  of  Bowlder  City,  reaching  to  Platteville  near  old  Fort 
Saint  Vrain.  Of  these,  the  Erie  and  Baker  mines  are  the  most  prom- 
inent. Whether  belonging  to  the  same  or  to  a  higher  horizon  in  the 
liguitic  group  than  the  former  coal-openings,  is  not  yet  ascertained  with 
certainty. 

The  best  known  coal- openings,  then,  may  be  considered  as  arranging 
themselves  along  a  line  running  from  Platteville  southwestward  to  near 
Bowlder  City,  and  then  turning  southward  along  the  base  of  the  mount- 
ains to  the  ^outh  Platte.  It  is  near  the  middle  of  this  zone  that  the 
best  and  thickest  development  of  the  coal  seems  to  occur.  Besides 
these  oixMiings,  excepting  a  few  poor  indications  of  coal  at  scattered 
places,  the  only  others  that  I  have  heard  of  lie  from  fifteen  to  seventeen 
miles  east  of  Denver  City,  jiud  near  the  Box  Elder  station  on  the 
Kansas  Pacific  Kailroad. 

In  deseribing  what  is  known  of  the  occurrence  of  coal  at  the  various 
points  indicated,  1  will  speak  first  of  this  eastern  grouj),  and  then,  com- 
mencing at  the  north,  follow  southward  along  the  line  of  openings  before 
spoken  of  to  the  South  Platte.  The  information  is  gathered  mostly  from 
the  re]H)rts  of  Hodge,  Ilayden,  and  Lesquereux,  supplemented  by  much 
material  given  me  by  Mr.  Berthoud.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  in 
speaking  ot  ''  mines,''  such  extensive  openings  as  characterize  the  east- 
ern coal  regions  are  by  no  means  intended.  As  yet  the  demand  for  cojil 
has  been  but  small,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  the  mining  has  been  crude  in 
method  and  small  in  extent,  though  the  time  is  at  hand  when  both  its 
improvement  and  enlargement  will  be  very  great. 

TUE  VARIOUS   COAL-OPENINGS, 

East  of  Denver,  in  township  4  south,  and  proba  Ay  between  ranges 
G5  and  (iG  west,  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  for  some  depth  in  a  high  bank 
on  the  south  side  of  Sand  Creek,  but  is  now  abandoned.    The  coal  also 
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oatcrops  on  the  bank,  and  there  appears  as  of  a  very  poor  quality! 
Fossil-ieavcs  are  abundant. 

It  was  near  hero  that  the  first  discoveries  of  coal  were  made  in  Colo- 
rado, and  the  stream  at  this  point  isx)ften  known  as  Coal  Creek,  though 
called  Sand  Creek  farther  down.  The  latter  name  should  be  retained, 
to  prevent  conlnsion  between  this  and  the  better  known  Coal  Creek  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Platte. 

About  four  mile«  to  the  north,  near  Box  Elder  on  the  Kansas  Pacific 
road,  in  range  05  west,  township  3  south,  section  28,  (?)  and  probably 
in  the  same  horizon  as  the  last,  are  two  shafts  which  reach  coal,  and  on 
which  work  has  been  done  now  and  then  for  some  years.  It  i§  probably 
in  one  of  these  three  shafts  that  the  following  section  was  made  by  Mr. 
E.  B.  Mally,  (quoted  by  Lesquereux  in  Haydeu's  report  for  1872,  p.  327,) 
and  which  serves  to  give  an  idea  of  the  strata  near  here : 

Section  of  strata  in  Bhaft  fourteen  miles  east  of  Denver, — E.  B,  Mally, 


Xo. 


Nature  of  strata. 
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Black  slat<?,  with  vrins  of  coal 

Coal,  wet  and  .smutty 

Coal,  better 
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The  work  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  poor  qnality  of  the  coal. 
Professor  Lejfquerenx  thinks  that  the  section  iiidicatea  tlie  horizon  of 
the  bed  a^i  bein^  at  the  top  of  the  great  ligniiic  or  fucoidal  sandstone 
under  the  scries  of  beds  of  clay  and  soapstone,  as  at  the  Eaton  Tdouut- 
aius. 

PlattevilU%  range  00  west,  township  3  north,  sections  17,  18,  19,  20; 
coal  in  small  veins,  now  owned  by  the  Saint  Vrain  Coal  Company. 

McKissack,  range  07  west,  township  2  north,  sections  18,  10;  coal 
ipiKKl  or  beds  some  10  feet  thick,  now  coking,  crumbling,  and  with  but 
Httle  sulphur,  as  usual. 

Erie  mine,  range  08  west,  township  1  north,  sections  7  and  8,  called 
?lso  the  Briggs  mine.  This  opening,  which  is  one  of  the  larger  ones, 
is  on  the  west  side  of  a  hill  facing  Coal  Creek,  the  opening  being  down 
the  gentle  slope  of  the  bed  east-northeast  into  the  hill. 

In  1870  the  main  adit  had  been  driven  500  feet,  with  galleries  on 
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either  side,  no  provision  being  required  on  account  of  water.  'Che  coal 
is  glistening  black,  breaking  in  rectangalar  blocks,  and  occurs  in 
an  upper  bed  of  8J  to  8^  feet  thick,  and  a  lower  one  of  3  to  3  J  feet,  sep- 
arated by  a  slate  parting  of  IJ  feet.  The  property  is  owned  by  the 
Kansas  Pacific  Road,  and  it  is  connected  by  railroad  with  Hughes,  on 
the  Denver  I*acific.  In  1872  the  amount  frequently  taken  out  daily 
was  200  tons.    For  analysis  see  Table  A,  No.  19. 

In  passing  up  the  eastern  banks  of  Coal  Creek  from  the  Erie  mine, 
we  first  pass  the  Eulner  co%l-bank,  and  in  about  four  miles  reach  the 
Baker  or  Douglass  coal-bed,  range  67  west,  township  1  south,  sec- 
tion 6. 

The  Erie  coal  horizon  has  meanwhile  risen  higher  and  higher  on  the 
hills,  and  at  the  Baker  mine  appears  some  200  feet  above  the  outcrops  then 
worked.  The  bed  is  4  J  or  5  feet  thick,  dipping  at  a  low  angle  eastward 
into  the  hill,  and  produces  a  "  coal  very  different  in  appearance  from  tbat 
of  the  other  mines.  A  part  is  a  dull  jet-black,  hard  and  brittle,  break- 
ing in  cuboidal  fragments,  and  streaks  of  this  canneMike  character  are 
seen  in  the  more  brilliant  varieties  that  are  also  found.  Iron  pyrites  in 
extremely  thin  disks,  and  resin  also,  are  noticed  in  this  coal.  Two  or 
three  other  small  beds  appear  in  the  bank  of  the  creek,  and  in  the  slates 
or  shales  over  them  are  courses  of  kidney  ore."  (Hodge.  See  analysis 
18,  table  A.)  ' 

Davidson's  opening,  range  69  west,  township  1  south,  section  6.  This 
coal,  which  was  found  in  1860  near  the  summit  of  the  high  ground  lying 
about  six  miles  west  of  the  Baker  mine,  is  about  3J  feet  thick,  and 
probably  lies  far  above  the  main  coal-horizon. 

Alan  opening,  range  70  west,  township  1  south,  section  13,  northeast 
corner  of  the  northwest  corner. 

Barber  opening,  range  70  west,  township  1  south,  section  15,  north- 
east corner  of  the  southeast  corner. 

Marshall  mine,  range  70  west,  township  1  south,  section  16,  northeast 
corner  of  southeast  corner,  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley  of  the  South 
Bowlder  Creek,  about  live  miles  southeast  of  Bowlder  City,  and  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three  miles  north-northwest  of  Denver.  This  mine 
was  among  the  earliest  worked  in  Colorado.  It  was  in  operation  in  1863, 
has  been  worked  with  no  material  interruption  since,  and  stands  among 
the  best  mines  of  the  Territory.  Eleven  seams  of  coal  are  said  to  be 
recognized  here,  amounting  in  all  to  a  thickness  of  63  feet  in  a  thickness 
of  beds  of  r>0()  or  (>()0  ieet.  Several  of  these  have  been  opened  and 
worked,  the  prinei]>al  one  of  which  is  the  lowest  in  the  formjition.  This 
bed  is  nearly  horizontal,  dipping  easterly  but  8^,  and  having  an  east 
and  west  vertical  cleavage.  It  is  worked  to  a  thickness  of  from  10  to  12 
feet,  through  the  whole  of  which  the  coal  is  remarkably  free  from  slate 
and  other  impurities.  It  contains  very  little  pyrites  in  thin  disks,  and 
some  resin  in  small  i)articles.  In  the  mine  the  freshly -ex  posed  face  pre- 
sents a  beautifully  brilliant  appearance,  and  the  coal  is  so  found  that  a 
cubic  block  of  it,  said  to  weigh  over  three  tons,  was  taken  out  for  exhi- 
bition at  the  fair  at  Denver.  In  1870,  according  to  ITodge,  the  two  par- 
allel headings  or  levels  by  which  this  bed  is  worked  had  penetrated  to  a 
distan<e  of  600  (eatj  being  driven  in  from  the  north  side  of  the  hill,  and 
rising  a  little  up  the  slope  of  the  bed.  From  there  rooms  are  worked  on 
either  si<le,  but  chielly  up  the  slope.  In  the  other  direction,  the  bed 
passes  under  a  meadow  where  the  coal  will  have  to  be  worked  and 
draiu'iil  by  means  of  vertical  shafts.  This  bed  was  then  mined  for  81.25 
per  ton,  besides  cost  of  props  and  keeping  the  track,  &c.,  in  good 
condition.    In  1860  the  average  amount  mined  per  day  was  50  tons ;  in 
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1872,  bnt  25  tons.  The  coal  is  used  very  generally  by  blacksmiths,  who 
have  overcome  the  difficulty  they  formerly  experienced  in  not  being  able 
to  get  up  a  welding-heat  with  it. 

A  bed  7  feet  in  thickness,  and  lying  somewhat  above  the  main  bed, 
was  formerly  mined  through  a  shaft  50  feet  deep,  while,  lying  still  above, 
a  three-foot  bed,  capped  with  fire-clay,  was  followed  for  (»0  or  70  feet  down 
its  gentle  eastern  slope  into  the  hill.  Still  higher,  a  bed  known  as  the 
Dabney  bed  is  said  to  be  9  feet  thick,  and,  when  worked,  furnished  coal 
of  a  8ui)erior  quality,  especially  for  blacksmiths^  use.  Several  other  beds 
have  also  been  opened  to  a  small  extent. 

I  append  a  section  of  the  neighboring  beds  made  by  Dr.  Uayden  in 
1867  and  1809 : 

■ 

Section  of  the  lignitic  beds  at  the  Marshall  mine^  Colorado. — Dr,  F.  V. 

Hayderij  1869. 

43.  Drab  clay  with  iron  ore  along  the  top  of  the  ridge. 
47.  Sandstone. 

46.  Drab  clay  and  iron  ore. 

45.  Coal,  (No.  11,)  no  development. 

44.  Dmb  clay. 

43.  Sandstone,  15  to  20  feet. 
42.  Drab  clay  and  iron  ore. 
41.  Coal,  (No.  10,)  no  development. 
40.  Yellowish-drab  clay,  4  feet. 
39.  Sinidstone,  20  feet. 

38-  Drab  clay  full  of  the  finest  quality  of  iron  ore,  15  fc*et. 
37.  Thin  layer  of  sandstone. 

36.  Coal,  (No.  9,)  nearly  vertical  where  it  has  been  worked,  12  feet. 
35.  Arenaceous  clav,  2  feet. 
34.  Drab  clay,  3  feet. 

33.  Sandstone,  o  feet ;  then  a  heavy  seam  of  iron  ore  ;  then  3  feet  of 
drab  clav ;  then  5  feet  sandstone. 
32.  Coal,  (No.  8,)  4  feet. 
31.  Drab  clay. 

30.  Sandstone,  25  to  40  feet. 
29.  Drab  clay,  6  feet. 
28.  Coal,  (No.  7,)  6  feet 
27.  Drai)  clay,  5  feet. 

26. "/    .  C  Sandsrciie  with  a  seam  of  clay,  12  to  18  inches,  intercalated, 
I  S.         25  feet. 


25.  }^v  I  Drab  clay,  4  feet. 

24.  j  .=*  I  Coal,  (No.  6,)  in  two  seams,  4i  feet. 

23.  ]  ^  (^  Drab  clay,  3  to  4  feet. 


22.  Yellowish,  fine-grained  sandstone  in  thin,  loose  layers,  with  plants, 
0  to  10  feet. 


21.  i  5^  (  Drab  clav,  excellent  iron-ore. 

2(».  [>  £  }  Coal,  (No.  5,)  7  feet.  J>  15  feet. 

19.  )i5  (  Drab  clay. 


18.  Sandstone,  dip  11°.    This  sandstone  has  a  reddish  tinge,  and  is 
less  massive  than  14. 


17.  Dral>  clav.      ) 

16.  Coal.  (No.  4.)  ^  20  feet,  obscure. 

15.  Dral)  clay.       ) 

14.  Sandstone,  massive,  60  feet. 

13.  Drab  clay. 
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12.  Sandstone. 
11.  Drab  clav. 
10.  Coal,  (Xo.  3.) 

9.  Drab  clay. 

8.  Sandstone,  25  feet. 

7.  Drab  clay. 

6.  Coal,  (Xo.  2,)  8  feet. 

5.  Drab  clay. 

4.  Sandstone,  about  25  feet. 

3.  Drab,  fire-clay,  4  feet. 

2.  Coal,  (No.  1,)  11  to  U  feet. 

1.  Sandstone. 

"  In  bed  No.  :i2  there  are  three  layers  of  sandstone,  which  contain  a 
great  variety  oc'  impressions  of  leaves.  Below  coal-bed  No.  6  there  is  a 
bed  of  drab  clay,  7  feet  thick,  with  a  coal-seam  at  the  outcrop,  3  feet 
thick;  but  the  coal  appears  to  give  out  or  pass  into  clay  as  the  bank  is 
entered,  so  that  there  are  10  feet  of  clay  above  coal-bed  No-  0.  Much  of 
the  iron-ore  is  lull  of  the  impressions  of  leaves  in  fragments,  stems,  grass, 
&c.  The  ore  is  mostly  concretionary,  but  sometimes  it  is  so  continuous 
as  to  give  the  idea  of  a  permanent  bed.  Above  coal-bed  5  there  is  a 
seam  of  iron,  with  oyster-shells,  apparently  Ostrea  mhtrigoimliH.^ 

Professor  Lcsquereux  estimates,  allowing  for  wastage,  &c.,  that 
90,000,000  tons  of  lignitic  coal  are  probably  obtainable  from  beneath 
twenty -five  scjuare  miles  of  the  Bowlder  Valley  region.  In  arriving  at 
this  amount,  he  considers  the  total  thickness  of  coal  obtained  over  this 
area  as  being  only  9  feet.  For  analysis  see  Table  A,  Nos.  16, 17. 
Fullerton  bank ;  range  70  west,  township  1  south,  section  21. 
Coal  Creek  openings:  range  70  west,  township  1  south,  section  33. 
These  are  about  three  miles  south  of  the  Marshall  and  Fullerton  mines, 
and  are  separated  from  them  by  a  plateau  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  feet 
high.  They  were  first  opened  in  18G0,  when  a  drift  of  150  feet  was  driven. 
The  bed  opened  probably  corresponds  with  the  sixth  coal-bed,  or  bed  No. 
23,  of  the  Marshall-mine  section,  and  was  here  7  feet  thick.  Six  other 
beds  have  also  been  found,  all  dipping  eastward  at  an  angle  of  about  43^, 
but  steepening  in  dips  to  08^  north  of  the  stream.  Underneath  the 
third  heel  is  a  la.\er  of  excellent  fire  clay,  6  or  7  feet  thick,  having  in  it 
nodules  of  iron-ore  containing  impressions  of  leaves  of  deciduous  trees. 
The  bed  that  was  opened  had  but  little  clay  on  either  side  between  it 
and  the  usuiilly  inclosing  sandstones,  while  above  the  ui>per  sandstone 
is  another  bed  of  coal  and  more  fire-clay.  "Above  the  coal  the  clay  is 
very  irregnlar,  sometimes  thinning  out  entirely,  so  that  the  sandstone 
comes  directly  upon  it.-'  All  the  beds  of  coal  are  so  badly  crushed  to- 
g(»ther  that  tliey  are  rendered  somewhat  obscure. 

From  Coal  (^reek  the  sandstone  ledge  above  the  coal  can  be  easily 
traced  south  about  four  and  one-half  miles  over  a  broad  and  highly  ele- 
vated plateau  to  the  Leiden  mine;  range  70  west,  township  2  south, 
section  "2^^ 

The  bed  here  api)ears  on  the  western  side  of  a  sandstone  ridge,  and  is 
bent  over  slightly  beyond  the  vertical,  and  appears  dipping  at  a  high 
angle  toward  the  mountains.  The  owner  in  September,  1870,  lost  his 
life  by  entering  the  mine  when  the  air  was  foul  in  consequence  of  its 
having  been  leii  un worked  for  some  time. 

Following  (♦n  still  south  about  a  mile,  wo  come  to  the  Murphy 
mine:  range  70  west,  township  2  south,  section  33,  on  llalston  Creek; 
about  five  miles  north  of  Golden  City,  and  but  twelve  or  thirteen 
miles  Irom  Denver,  with  which  it  will  shortly  be  directly  connected  by 
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railway.  This  mine  ranks  with  the  Marshall,  Erie,  and  Golden  mines  in 
importance,  and  the  same  number  of  seams  of  coal  are  claimed  to  have 
been  found  here  as  at  Marshall's,  namely,  eleven,  but  here  all  standing 
nearly  vertical.  Of  these  the  lowest,  or  westernmost,  was  first  opened  in 
the  south  bank  of  Ealston  Creek  to  a  distance  of  about  30  feet,  and  found 
to  be  1)  feet  thick  of  good  coal.  The  bed  next  above,  however,  or  about 
25  feet  to  the  east,  being  more  conveniently  situated  and  thicker,  was 
worked  in  preference.  A  shaft  was  sunk  in  this  bed  on  the  north  side 
of  the  stream  to  a  depth  of  60  feet,  and  levels  run  either  way,  since 
when  the  shaft  has  been  farther  sunk  to  a  total  depth  of  112  feet. 
Where  worked,  the  course  of  the  vein  is  south  23°  east,  mnguetic  dip 
vertical,  and  thickness  varying  from  14  to  18  feet,  averaging  10  feet,  of 
brilliantly  lustrous-cleaving  coal,  without  parting  of  any  kind,  and  free 
from  slates.    For  analyses  see  Nos.  11  to  14  in  Table  A.* 

In  1870  mining  cost  $1.50  per  ton,  coal  run  out  by  the  miners,  who 
found  their  own  powder,  lights,  and  tools,  the  owner  getting  the  timber 
from  the  mountains;  coal  was  then  $4  per  ton  at  the  mine.  Eighteen 
thousand  tons  of  coal  had  been  taken  out  up  to  1872.  For  the  greater 
part  of  1873,  thirty-two  tons  per  day  were  extracted,  the  working  capacity 
being  in-ubably  one  Imndred  tons  per  day.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
bed  4  feet  of  tire-clay  are  found  suitable  for  i)ottery  and  fire-bricks,  and 
a  similar  bed  8  to  10  feet  thick  is  found  on  the  east  side.  Above  and 
below  these  the  usual  yellow  sandstones  occur.  Limonite,  or  bog-iron 
ore,  is  found  near  by  to  some  extent. 

Loveland  mine :  range  70  west,  township  3  south,  section  4,  near  south 
line;  strike  north  and  south;  magnetic  dip  70^ or 80^  west;  vein  9  feet 
thick ;  no  parting. 

Golden  City  Mines. — In  going  south  from  the  Loveland  bank,  the 
course  of  the  coal  formation  is  irregular,  bending  in  westward  behind 
Xortli  Table  Mountain,  and  not  showing  well  upon  the  surface.  Here 
the  Mineral  Laud  Company  owns  the  veins.  The  first  opening  is  on 
section  10,  township  3  south,  range  70  west,  where  a  2-fo()t  vein  has  been 
found.  The  line  of  the  vertical  beds  is  but  poorly  indicated  by  the 
streaks  of  coal-smut  or  blossom.  In  one  instance,  about  two  miles  north 
of  Clear  <  'reek,  these  were  followed  to  a  depth  of  70  feet  through  fire- 
clay before  they  led  to  solid  coal,  which  was  there  found  to  be  10  feet 
thick.  Tassing  to  the  south  bank  of  Clear  Creek,  we  come  to  the  Golden 
City  mines  proper.  These  were  first  discovered  in  1801-02,  and  have 
been  worked  (continuously  since  1865. 

Several  small  and  nearly  vertical  beds  quite  near  together  were  first  found 
iu  the  steep  bank  of  Clear  Creek,  about  half  a  mile  below  where  it  issues 
trom  its  mountain  canon.  The  place  was  unfavorable  for  working,  and 
the  ext<nision  of  one  of  the  beds  southward  was  opened  on  the  summit 
of  the  ridge  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  creek.  The  bed  here 
wasfonnd  lo  be  10  to  14  feet  thick,  and  a  shaft  100  f(»et  deep  was  sunk 
iu  it,  levels  l)eing  driven  north  and  south  from  the  bottom,  and  also  at 
h  depth  of  50  feet.  The  course  of  the  vein  is  south  53^^  east,  with  dip 
varying  from  72°  to  05^  southwest.  The  bed  i)roved  to  be  <inite  irreg- 
ular in  thickness,  sometimes  pinchitig  to  a  few  inches  in  thickness,  and 
then  winding  to  8  or  10  feet.  Dr.  Ilodgo  considers  its  average  thick- 
ness as  Inking  about  5  feet.  He  says  also  that  the  appearance  of  the 
coal  its<»lf,  whichisofadull  black,  withoutthe  bright  luster  common  to  the 
coals  from  the  other  mines,  ha^  operjited  unfavorably  on  its  reputation 
in  the  Denver  market,  though  no  inferiority  of  quality  is  indicated  by 
the  analyses.  (See  Table  A,  analyses  7  to  10.)  It  is  obtained,  too,  in 
pieces  of  very  irregular  shape,  quite  unlike  the  handsome  rectangular 
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blocks  of  the  other  coals.  Like  them,  however,  it  is  almost  entirely 
free  from  slate  aud  irou  pyrites.  Besin  occnis  ia  it  iu  scattered  particles 
and  bunches  more  abundantly  than  in  the  coals  of  the  other  mines.  In 
1872  the  vein  was  worked  from  three  openings,  and  up  to  that  time 
about  8,000  tons  of  coal  had  been  mined,  theaverage  amount  being  about 
thirty  tons  per  day. 

A  cross-cut  from  the  bottom  of  the  mine  driven  70  feet  east,  gave 
the  following  section,  the  east  or  upper  end  being  at  the  top  of  the  sec- 
tion : 


No. 


Natare  of  strata. 


15  I 
14  ! 
13  I 
12  I 

11  ! 


10 
9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 


East  cndy  highest,  geologically : 

Sandstouo 

Coal 

Clay 

Coal 

Clay 

Sandstouo 

Clay 

Black  slate 

Clay 

Saudstone 

Clay 

SaiidHtoDc 

Coal 

Saudstono 

Clay,  (west  end,  lowest,  geologically) 

Main  coal  bed,  total 


Thickness, 
in  feet. 


6 
2 
8 
2 
2 
3 
4 
3 
8 
7 
3 
12 
2 
4 
4 


70 


The  eastern  sandstone  (No.  15)  is  probably  the  extension  below  of  a 
heavy  ledge  of  sandstone,  that  forms  the  crust  of  the  ridge.  The  clay 
is  all  fire-clay,  of  pretty  uniform  and  excellent  quality,  very  similar  in 
appearance  to  that  of  the  true  coal-measures.  It  is  used  for  the  manu- 
factuix*.  of  fire-brick  in  an  extensive  manufactory  at  the  base  of  the  hill. 
Dr.  Hayden  observed  near  by  the  folio sving  outcrop  of  the  lower  lig- 
nite beds : 

East,  highest. 

Rusty  yellow  sandstone. 

Fire-clay,  with  one  or  two  unimportant  seams  of  coal,  10  to  15  feet. 

Coal,  8  feet. 

Fire-clay. 

Rusty  yellow  soft  sandstone. 
West,  lowest. 

The  clay  is  used  for  firebrick  and  potter's  ware.  In  the  upper  bed  of 
sandstone  impressions  of  leaves  of  deciduous  trees  are  found,  among  them 
a  riaianuH,  In  the  southern  extension  of  the  Golden  City  beds  we  pass 
several  openings,  one  of  which  is  a  shaft  70  feet  deep,  showing  the 
nearly  vertical  bed  to  be  5  to  11,  and  even  14,  feet  thick  of  good  coal. 

Johnson  mine:  range  70  west,  township  4  south,  section  3,  shows  a 
bed  of  coal  7  to  9  feet  thick,  which  is  mined  from  a  shaft  90  feet  deep. 

Welch  and  Loveland  mine:  range  ?0  west,  township 4  south,  section 
3,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  only  south  of  the  Johnson  bank  ;  course, 
south  500  east  to  south  48^  ea«t ;  dip,  71^  southwest.  A  drift  having  a 
course  of  north  34^  east  furnished  Mr.  Berthoud  with  the  following  sec- 
tion : 
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No. 


Nature  of  strata. 


Thickuess, 
in  feet. 


Top,  (northeast.) 

12     C!oal,No.5 

11     Sandstoue  and  clay 

10  i  Coal.  No.  4 

9  :  Sandstones 

8  !  l-nre-clay 

7  !  Coal,  No.  3 

6  .  Sandstones 

5  I  Fire-clay 

4     Coal,  No.  2 

3  !  Fire-clay 

2     Coal,  No.  1 

1  !  Shale  and  saudbtone 


5 

16 

1 

.  6i 
3 
3 

6i 

4 

2 

5 

3 

5 


Coal  No.  5  is  mined  by  a  shaft  15  feet  in  perpeudicular  depth  at  the 
end  of  the  drift. 

Wheeler  mine  ;  range  70  west,  township  4  south,  section  14.  The  bed 
has  a  course  of  south  45^  east,  magnetic,  and  dip  of  74^ ;  is  7  feet  thick, 
and  has  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  40  feet,  furuishiug  coal  not  of  very 
good  quality. 

Bowe  mine ;  range  70  west,  township  4  south,  section  23.  The  course 
of  the  bed  is  here  south  48°  east,  and  dii)  nearly  vertical  where  mined, 
though  it  is  70^  east  near  by.  The  coal  is  4  to  G  feet  thick,  and  is  the 
lowest  of  several  coal-beds  near  by.  Dr.  Ilayden  gives  the  following 
section :  Top,  arenaceous  clay,  3^  feet ;  coal,  4  feet ;  day,  3 J  feet ;  coal,  4 
feet;  clay,  5  feet,  base.  The  coal  is  reached  by  passing  141  feet  through 
sandstone.  Its  ash  is  white,  like  pine-wood  ashes,  and  small  in  quantity. 
Up  to  18C8,  250  tons  of  coal  had  been  taken  out,  but  in  1872  the  mine 
was  idle  for  want  of  good  communication. 

Mann  opening ;  range  70  west,  township  4  south,  section  24. 

Wilson  mine;  range  69  west,  township  4  soutli,  sections  31  and  32; 
course,  south  50^  east,  magnetic  ;  not  mined  now. 

Gilpin  (or  Wenrich)  mine ;  range  69  west,  township  5  south,  section  9. 

Jones  mine ;  range  69  west,  township  5  south,  section  35. 

A  little  farther  south  coal  was  opened  near  the  Platte  in  1806.  It 
occurred  in  two  beds,  in  all  about  5  feet  thick,  sepjirated  by  about  2 
feet  of  clay,  and  not  of  very  good  quality.  On  the  opposite  (south)  side 
of  the  Platte,  in  the  continuation  of  the  same  line  ot  outcrops,  coal  has 
also  heen  opened,  and  a  considerable  quantity  used  in  Denver. 

Iron. — Iron  (•x)ncretions  occur  here  and  there  scattered  through  the 
clays  and  shales  of  the  lignitic  formation  at  certain  points,  usually  in 
the  coal  horizons,  and  may  be  so  continuous  as  to  give  the  idea  of  a  per- 
maneiit  bed.  By  the  weathering  away  of  the  inclosing  rock,  as  the 
degradation  of  the  surface  by  erosion  goes  on,  these  concretions  some- 
times accumulate  in  sufficient  quantities  to  appear  as  solid  ledges  of  ore. 
In  Uie  South  Boulder  Valley  these  accumulations  cover  quite  large  areas. 
These  nodular  masses  are  of  limonite,  more  commonly  known  as  brown 
hematite,  or  brown  iron-ore,  and  probably  originally  existed  in  the  beds 
iu  which  they  occurred  as  clay,  iron,  stone.  They  vary  from  an  ounce 
to  a  ton  or  more  in  weight,  and  on  breaking  them  open  they  are  often 
found  to  have  a  regular  concentric  structure,  like  the  layers  of  an  agate, 
the  layers  perhaps  varying  in  color  from  brown  to  yellow,  while  many 
of  the  nodules  are  full  of  impressions  of  leaves  in  fragments,  stems, 
grasses,  &c.    From  the  vicinity  of  the  Marshall  mines,  on  South  Boulder 
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Creek,  Mr.  IMarsliall  bas  gathered  and  tsiken  oat  more  than  600  tons  of 
this  ore.  In  smelting  it  in  a  small  blast-furnace,  witli  piii'e  charcoal 
from  the  mountains,  the  following  mixture  was  used :  Ore,  200  pounds; 
limestone,  20  pounds  ;  charcoal,  13  to  15  pounds.  Smelted  in  this  way, 
4,400  pounds  of  ore  produced  one  ton  of  a  very  excellent  quality  of  gray 
pig-iron. 

POST  LIGNITIC  FORMATIONS. 

In  the  lignitic  we  have  the  uppermost  of  those  sedimentary  formations 
which  participated  in  the  folding  and  upturning  of  the  rocks  along  the 
mountain  front,  while  it  is  also  the  last  extended  formation  with  which 
we  have  to  d(»al  east  of  the  mountains.  The  remnants  of  but  one  group 
of  sedimentary^  rocks  is  here  found  which  is  more  recent  than  the  lig- 
nitic, and  that  is  quite  subordinate  both  in  extent  and  importance. 
Opportunity  was  not  had  to  study  it  particularly,  but  the  impressions 
received  from  what  was  seen  of  it  will  l>e  briefly  stated.  These  beds 
usually  consist  of  gravels,  often  exceedingly  coarse,  which  are  derived 
principally  from  the  archa^an  rocks  of  the  mountains,  and  consist  mostly 
of  hard  quartzite,  schist,  and  granite  (Uhris.  They  always  lie  nearly  or 
quite  horizontal,  apparently  entirely  undisturbed,  frequently  nearly 
cover  the  upturned  edges  of  the  older  folded  strata,  occasionally  almost 
lap]  ling  over  them  on  to  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  mountain  spurs, 
and  stretch  eastward  into  the  plains  in  well-marked  terraces.  Their 
thickest  develoi)ment  is  naturally  nearest  the  mountiuus  from  which 
they  were  derived,  though  they  probably  nowhere  reach  a  thickness  of 
500  feet,  perhaps  not  half  that  amount.  The  main  cross-valleys  nearly 
always  cut  through  them  to  the  lignitic  or  cretacjeous  beds  beneath, 
though  the  latter  are  generally  concealed  by  iUbris  or  alluvium  of  the 
streams.  They  seldom  completely  cover  the  highest  portions  of  those 
ridges  capped  by  ( -retaceous  No.  1,  and,  at  the  north,  where  the  zone  of 
hog  backs  is  wide  and  these  ridges  lie  some  distance  from  the  mountains, 
the  gravels  are  forced  out  eastward  equally  far.  From  the  gently-slop- 
ing tops  of  No.  1  or  No.  3  they  here  extend  eastward  lor  several  miles  as 
low  terraces,  as  near  the  Thompson  and  Saint  Vrain  Creeks.  Near  the 
latter  some  yelh>w  marl  occurs  above  the  gravels,  the  hitter  being  cement- 
ed liirgely  with  oxide  of  iron.  The  benches  or  terraces  here  seldom 
reach  an  altitude  of  more  than  200  or  300  feet  above  the  streams,  often 
break  off  quite  abruptly  at  their  ends,  with  occasional  outlying  "table- 
mountains,-'  lower  terraces  showing  here  aud  there,  while  the  main  ter- 
race is  in  places  separated  from  the  hog-back  ridges  at  the  west  by  a 
small  north  and  south  valley.  Between  Lel't-lJand  and  Boulder  Creeks 
a  lar^e  area  hns  been  removed,  leaving  a  shallow,  fertile  valley.  In 
proceeding  southward  the  lower  folded  beds,  assuming  a  steeper  eastern 
dip,  ociMij)y  a  much  narrower  zone  than  at  the  north,  and  the  terraces, 
likewise,  iie  close  up  under  the  mountain-spurs  and  reach  greater  alti- 
tudes. They  have,  perhaps,  a  typical  development  between  the  North 
and  South  lUiulder  Creeks.  It  is  here  that  the  Triassic  sandstones  rise 
to  tlieir  greatest  height  in  the  formidable  ridge  cut  midway  by  Bear 
Canon.  1  hissing  from  the  sandstones  over  hardly  more  than  2,000  feet 
of  outcropping  Jurassic  and  lower  Cretaceous  beds,  we  pass  directly 
from  No.  3  upon  the  high  gravel  terrace.  Boulders  of  the  red  sand- 
ston(%  over  10  feet  in  diameter,  may  here  be  seen,  and  the  mass  through- 
out is  of  exceedingly  coarse  material,  in  which  sandstone  boulders  pre- 
dominate. For  a  (luarter  of  a  mile  outward  the  inclination  of  the  surface 
is  about  5'^,  gradually  becoming  flatter,  until,  in  less  than  a  mile,  the 
abrupt  slope  is  reached  which  descends  to  the  valley  of  the  South  Bonl- 
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der,  lying  some  800  feet  below.  Opposite  rise  the  high  flat-topped  hills^ 
eompoeed  mostly  of  the  nearly  horizontal  lignitic  strata,  with  the  Mar- 
shall and  other  mines  upon  their  sides,  but  capped  with  the  same  gravel 
deposits. 

Soath  of  the  Boulder  Creeks  to  Coal  Creek  the  long  sweeps  of  high 
gravel  terraces  are  quite  continuous,  and  reach  quite  up  to  the  higher 
slopes.  Then  they  again  diminish  iu  altitude.  From  North  Table  Mount- 
ain, near  Golden  City,  they  may  be  seen  at  the  north  extending  in  two 
or  three  terraces  from  the  higher  hog-backs  far  eastward  to  near  the 
junction  of  Clear  Creek  with  the  South  Platte,  a  few  miles  below  Denver. 
Near  this  point  several  prominent  outlyers  occur,  rising  a  tew  hundred 
feet  above  the  river,  and  cai>ped  with  from  a  few  to  50  or  60  feet  of 
siliceous  gravel.    Even  to  the  east  of  the  Platte  a  few  remnants  are 
found  still  retaining  their  cap  of  archrean  debris^  chroniclers  not  only  of 
the  former  wide  extent  of  the  bed,  but  of  the  great  amount  of  erosion 
which  has  taken  place  since  it  was  deposited.  Over  a  great  deal  of  this 
region  patches  of  debris  from  this  bed  may  be  found,  the  remains  after 
the  weathering  away  of  the  soft  subjacent  strata.    Farther  south,  from 
near  Bear  Creek  to  the  Platte,  the  terraces  are  again  lower,  and  much 
like  those  at  the  far  north. 

It  is  here  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  the  latest  of  all  the  geological 
formations,  and  that  progressing  at  the  present  time,  the  alluvium 
▼hich  has  accumulated  in  places  along  all  the  larger  streams  of  the 
plains.  In  places  spreading  out  in  considerable  areas,  it  forms,  both  on 
account  of  natural  fertility  and  ease  of  iriigation,  (which  has  here  to  be 
lesorted  to,)  some  of  the  best  agricultural  lands  in  the  Territory.  Oth- 
erwise it  is  of  no  special  interest,  being  apparently  like  most  local  river 
aUaviouis* 

THE  ERUPTIVE  ROCKS  OF  THE  PLAIN'S. 

The  eruptive  ro<^k8  east  of  the  mountains  are  exceediugly  limited  in 
exteut^  and  would  barely  attract  any  attention  but  for  the  fact  that 
they  occur  in  the  midst  of  thickly-settled  regions.  The  only  points  at 
'^liich  they  are  known  are  at  Valmont,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
^'orth  and  South  Boulder  Creeks,  and  near  Golden  City.  At  the  latter 
lAicearethe  two  well-known  table-mountains  which  form  such  con- 
^icaous  objects  in  the  foreground  of  the  hi^h  ran;2:e  when  viewed  from 
tbeeaat  The  accompanying  sketch  (Fig.  5)  by  Mr.  Holmes  gives  their 
appearance  as  viewed  from  Bear  Creek  Station,  a  bigh  point  on  the 
^wy  border  of  the  mountains  overlooking  the  plains,  and  about  six 
iniies  south  of  Golden  City.  The  characteristic  appearance  of  the  plains 
to  the  eastward  is  Jilso  well  given.  The  table  mountains  are  separated 
from  the  granite  mountains  by  a  valley  about  a  mile  in  widtb,  in  which 
Golden  is  situated,  and  stand  one  on  either  side  of  the  gorge  through 
^bich  Clear  Ci-eek  flows  after  debouching  from  the  mountains.  The 
railroad  now  passes  through  this  gorge  and  on  up  the  caiion  of  Clear 
^t^k  to  the  mining  regions.  These  two  hills,  which  are  irregular  in 
^bai>e,  with  diameters  but  little  over  a  mile  in  any  direction,  are  formed 
bflow  of  the  horizontal  strata  of  the  lignitic  group,  capped  by  layers  of 
^^asaltic  lava.  The  northern  table  stands  the  highest,  reaching  some 
'•KWleet  above  Clear  Creek,  and  7iH)  or  800  above  the  surrounding  valley. 
The  tops  of  both  are  nearly  in  the  same  plane,  which  dii)s  gently  to  the 
5>outh  and  east  at  an  angle  of  aboiit  two  or  three  degrees.  The  source 
'^f  lliii  lava  is  from  beneath  North  Table  Mountain,  on  the  summit  of 
^hich,  and  near  the  northwest  corner,  the  remnants  of  a  group  of  small 
^okaQic  cones  may  still  be  seen;  weather-beaten,  and  nearly  worn  away, 

9  G  s 
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they  still  suffice  to  show  from  whence  the  lava  came.  From  near  this 
point  the  lava  flowed  toward  the  then  lowest  portions  of  the  country, 
and,  in  virtue  of  its  hardness,  formed  a  protective  cap  to  the  softer  beds 
beneath,  which  could  withstand  erosion  better  than  the  surrounding 
unprotected  hills.  The  latter  have,  therefore,  wasted  away  the  faster, 
and  the  former  valley  has  become  the  mountain.  The  thin  edges  of  the 
lava-sheets  have  also  been  gradually  worked  backward,  and  broken 
away,  and  the  limits  of  the  tables  are  constantly  becoming  more  and 
more  circumscribed. 

The  more  compact  varieties  of  the  lava  vary  from  brown  to  black  in 
color,  and  from  a  rery  compact  to  a  finegrained  texture,  being  rather 
dull  in  luster,  (basalt.)  In  this  as  a  matrix  there  may  or  may  not  be 
porph>  retically  imbedded  numerous  black  and  well-formed  crystals 
of  augite,  giving  a  doleritic  character  to  the  basalt,  while  yellow  decom- 
posing spots  of  an  undetermined  mineral,  probably  olivine,  are  often 
present.  These  varieties  are  columnar  in  structure.  Very  vesicular  or 
scoriaceous  lava  also  occurs,  as  well  as  amygdaloidal  material.  At  one 
point  the  latter  had  a  light  gray  or  x)urplish  base,  granular,  with  im- 
bedded augite  crystals,  the  numerous  irregular  cavities  being  filled 
with  zeolitic  minerals.  Chahazite^  leucitCj  natrotiley  and  others  are  said 
to  occur. 

Near  the  north  end  of  the  north  mountain  the  edges  of  several  of  the 
harder  lava-flows  show  well  as  lines  of  cliffs  or  palisades  running  along 
the  hill-side,  separated  by  the  slopes  of  softer  rock  between.  A  sec- 
tion was  here  observed  as  follows: 

FceUi 

Cliff  at  top, — Dark  columnar  doleritic  basalt 40 

Slope, — Scoriaceous  basalt  and  amygdaloidal  dolerite 30^ 

Palisade. — Columnar  basalt 60* 

Slope. — Debris  of  scoria  and  volcanic  sand 100 

Palisade. — Columnar  basalt 30 

Slope. — Covered  to  base.  ^ 

These  lava-flows  are  not  widely  continuous,  some  extending  much 
farther  than  others.  The  northern  end  of  South  Table  Mountain  rises 
about  GOO  feet  .above  Clear  Creek,  the  volcanic  products  reaching  an 
average  thickness  of  about  125  feet.  Immediately  below  the  lava  the 
lignitic  beds  at  several  points  yield  many  fossil-leaves.  Besides  the  two 
tables,  and  extending  from  near  them  in  a  line  trending  a  little  west  of 
north  to  the  bend  of  Ealston  Creek,  near  the  Murphy  mine,  are  four 
rounded  buttes  topped  with  the  same  lava ;  whether  an  extension  of 
the  dike  through  which  the  lava  has  been  eni])ted,  or  remnants  of  a 
lava  stream  from  the  Xorth  Table,  was  not  ascertained,  though  it  is  ap- 
parently the  latter. 

Green  Mountain,  or  Mount  Hendricks,  is  a  bulky  hill  situated  a  few 
miles  south  of  South  Table  Mountain,  and,  like  it,  isolated  from  the 
main  range  by  the  zone  of  ho*?- backs.  Below  it  also  is  made  up  of  lig- 
nitic strata,  while  above  occur  large  bowhler-beds  of  rolled  volcanic 
rocks,  showing,  in  its  northeast  side,  that  it  is  apparently  an  extension 
of  the  same  lava  that  caps  the  South  Table  Mountain. 

Valmont. — The  oidy  remaining  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  volcanic 
rock  east  of  tlie  mountains  is  the  dike  at  Valmont.  This  dike  was 
examined  by  Dr.  Hayden,  and  a  description  and  illustration  will  be 
found  in  his  report.  13eing  within  my  district,  however,  I  will  mention 
it  briefly,  the  facts  being  gathered  from  the  notes  of  Dr.  Hayden  and 
Mr.  Holmes. 

The  dike  is  vertical,  and  appears  as  a  wall-like  ridge  rising  abruptly 
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jnst  east  of  the  junction  of  the  North  and  South  Boulder  Greeks,  to  a 
height  of  275  or  300  feet.  From  this  x)oiut  the  trend  is  very  nearly 
northeast,  and  for  a  mile  the  points  of  the  ridge  all  reach  a  height  of 
over  200  feet.  In  another  mile  it  falls  to  the  plain  and  disappears.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  dike  abuts  a  remnant  of  a  gravel  terrace.  In  a 
direction  nearly  west  of  the  west  end  of  the  main  dike,  and  near  Boulder 
City,  a  small  outcrop  again  shows  itself  above  the  plains.  This  wall  of 
rock  weathers  in  very  square  blocks.  A  specimen  shows  the  lava  to  be 
a  doleritic  basalt  composed  of  a  very  hard  crystalline  base,,  much  more 
er>'stalliue  than  the  golden  lava,  of  handsome  dark  gray  color,  in  which 
a  greenish  transparent  feldspar  seems  to  predominate,  and  containing, 
porphyritically  imbedded,  numerous  crystals  of  black  augite.  North  of 
Valmout  some  miles,  a  conical  hill  would  seem  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  another  small  dike. 

There  is  no  reason  why  lava  did  not  flow  through  the  vertical  crevice 
or  fracture  which  here  broke  across  the  sedimentary  rocks,  eventually 
gi\ing  form  to  the  dike  which  we  now  see,  and  pour  out  over  the  then 
higher  surface  of  the  country  in  sheets,  as  at  the  Table  Mountains  of 
Golden  City.    Destroy  the  flat  tops  of  the  latter,  as  erosion  is  certain 
to  do  in  time,  and  beneath  them,  at  least  of  the  North  Table,  a/oc  simile 
of  the  ValDiont  dike  would  probably  be  found.    Indeed,  above  and  near 
Yalmont  the  old  lava  flows,  which  poured  through  the  dike  and  flowed 
over  the  surface  of  the  country,  were  first  probably  formed  into  table- 
mountains  and  then  gradually  worn  away  until  erosion  has  entirely 
removed  all  evidences  of  them  save  the  lava  which  remains  as  a  dike  in 
the  crevice  through  which  the  earlier  lava  flowed. 

GENERAL    STRUCTURAL    FEATURES    OF    THE    MOUNTAIN-BORDER    RE- 
GION. 

It  has  been  quite  impossible  in  giving,  in  the  preceding  pages,  the 
more  s[)ecial  features  of  each  formation,  not  to  refer  more  or  less  to  the 
inaouer  in  which  the  whole  series  of  sedimentary  rocks  has  been  folded 
at  (lifterent  points  along  the  face  of  the  range.  These  general  structural 
features,  however,  have  so  many  points  of  interest  attached  to  them  that 
they  deserve  to  be  considered  separately. 

On  Plate  II  are  gathered  seventeen  geological  sections  across  this  zone 
of  folded  strata.  They  trend  as  nearly  as  i)ossible  at  right  angles  to 
the  oatcropi)ing  beds,  or  approximately  east  and  west,  extend  from  the 
archaean  rucks  on  the  west  across  the  more  prominently  exposed  ledges 
of  sedimentary  rocks,  and  are  arranged  one  below  the  other  in  their 
"natural  order  from  north  to  south,  No.  1  being  farthest  north,  No.  17 
farthest  south.  The  map  upon  the  plate  covers  the  northern  portion  of 
tliis  zone,  and  shows  the  positions  of  the  first  nine  sections.  The  char- 
acteristic topography  of  the  region  is  given  in  contours,  approximately 
-*UOfeet  apart  vertically,  and  the  geology  is  indicated  as  far  as  possible 
without  the  aid  of  colors  and  without  o()scuriug  the  topography.  Since 
the  outcrops  of  Cretaceous  No.  1  and  the  border  of  the  archajan  rocks 
here -(ive  the  key  to  the  general  structure,  they  are  indicated  more  promi- 
iieutiy  than  the  other  formation.  The  positions  of  the  remaining  sec- 
tions, from  10  to  17  inclusive,  are  given  on  the  map,  showing  the  distri- 
l>Qtiou  of  coal,  «S:c.  (Fig.  4.)  Sections  1  to  9  are  drawn  on  a  scale  of 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  or  3,520  feet  to  one  inch  ;  sections  10  to  14  on 
a  scale  of  800  feet  to  one  inch  ;  sections  15  to  17  on  a  scale  of  1,G00  to 
one  inch  ;  the  vertical  scale  in  all  cases  being  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
**tneas  the  horizontal.    Sections  3  to  9  are  arranged  exactly  north  and 
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south  of  one  another  as  they  actually  occur,  while  1  and  2  are  oifset  a 
few  inches  to  the  left  The  latter,  to  be  represented  in  their  true  relative 
position  with  respect  to  the  others,  therefore,  should  be  considered 
moved  about  5J  inches  (representing  4.3  miles)  to  the  right,  as  indicated 
by  the  points  at  which  each  section  is  intersected  by  the  meridian  of  105^ 
15'  west  longitude. 

These  sections  are  the  result  of  rapid  field-work,  and  can  by  no  means 
claim  to  be  free  from  local  errors,  though  they  express  truthfully  all  the 
main  features  of  the  region. 

Thicknesses  have  in  all  cases  been  estimated  or  obtained  by  pacing, 
and  many  local  [)oints  not  well  fixed  by  the  toi)ographer's  notes  have 
been  filled  in  by  the  eye. 

In  traveling  from  the  north  along  the  zone  of  hog-backs  lying  at  the 
base  of  the  mountains  southward,  the  traveler  finds  the  mouutain-sloi)e 
directly  west  of  him  falling  lower  and  lower  until  it  becomes  an  insig- 
nificant ridge,  and  finally  dies  away  in  the  plains. 

Passing  around  the  southern  end  of  the  diminishing  ridge  the  main 
mountain-slope  is  found  lying  several  miles  to  the  west,  and  si*parated 
from  the  ridge  by  a  bay-like  valley  extending  northward  l)ebiud  it. 
There  are  here  several  such  offsets  or  jogs  in  the  mountain-border, 
caused  by  it«  component  ridges  being  arranged  en  echelon,  north  and 
south  of  each  other.  The  trend  of  these  spurs  is  somewhat  west  of 
north,  while  their  echelon  arrangement  is  such  that  a  line  touching 
their  southern  ends  trends  east  of  north  and  west  of  south,  with  a  flat 
concavity  presented  to  the  east.  As  is  so  often  the  case  in  the  West, 
these  i)e(juliar  topographical  features  are  but  the  surface  expression  of 
a  similar  and  equally  important  geologic  cause.  These  ridges,  and  the 
included  valleys,  indicate  that  here  the  folding  of  the  rocks  have  also 
taken  place  en  Echelon.  The  ridges  are  uplifted  or  anticlinal  folds,  the 
valleys  depressed  or  synclinal  folds,  both  dying  away  southward  into 
the  flatness  of  the  plains,  though  the  west  side  of  the  westernmost 
synclinal  is  always  preserved  in  the  normal  uplift  along  the  main 
mountain-base.  With  such  a  structure,  and  since  the  sedimentary  rocks 
have  been  to  a  very  great  extent  eroded  from  the  summit  of  the  rjdges 
and  worn  down  to  a  pretty  uniform  level,  it  is  necessary  that  the  out- 
cropping strata  should  be  found  bending  around  the  southern  ends  of 
the  spurs,  their  strike  first  swinging  westward,  that  of  the  lower  IhhIs 
bending  on  still  farther  to  the  northwest  to  form  the  eastern  side  of 
shallowing  synclinal  basins,  which  finally  terminate  to  tlie  north,  the 
reverse,  in  all  respects,  to  the  anticlinal  ends,  while  the  upi)ermost  be<ls, 
those  farther  out,  do  not  necessarily  bend  around  into  the  synclinals, 
but  after  turning  somewhat  westwiird,  again  resume  their  southern 
course  with  the  others.* 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  these  folds,  next  to  their  general  eche- 
lon arrangement,  is  the  fact  that  in  the  anticlinals  the  western  side  of 
the  fold  is  always  more  abrupt  than  the  eastern  side,  and  may  become  a 
fault,  the  downthrow  being  upon  the  western  side.  That  is  to  say,  the 
tendency  of  the  forces  forming  the  folds  seems  to  have  been  to  lift  up 
the  eastern  side  relatively  to,  and  push  it  over  against,  the  western  side; 
and  the  expression  of  this  tendency  has  been  either  an  abrupt  down- 
ward bend  of  the  west  side,  or  a  direct  downward  faulting  of  the  west 
side,  or  by  both  combined.  And  along  the  same  fold  these  three  forms 
of  arriving  at  the  same  result  are  interchangeable.  Indeed,  the  t.A'pe  of 
these  anticlinals  e/t  ec/ido/i  maybe  expressed  thus:    P'rom  the  rather 

•  These  echelon  ridges  autl  folds  wore  first  observed,  so  fiir  as  I  know,  by  Dr.  Hayden 
in  1^69,  and  partially  described  in  bis  report  for  that  year. 


F\ii,  4. 


Diagram  Hliowing  the  coiinwi  of  tin*  oiit-crop  <»f  Beds  aroniul  the  northern  end 

of  an  Echelon  Fold. 
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abrupt  sontberu  point  of  one  the  ridges  of  outcropping  rock  soon  bend 
on  the  one  side  east  of  north,  on  the  other  to  the  west  of  north,  inclos- 
ing b«*t\veen  them  the  higher  ridge  of  arclijean  rock.  The  eastern  side, 
however,  dips  gently  eastw^ard,  frequently  not  over  20°,  seldom  reaching 
1(P,  while  upon  the  west  the  same  ridge  often  stands,  nearly  or  quite 
vertical,  and,  following  it  northward,  the  drag  downward  soon  becomes 
quite  sufficient  to  fault  the  bed  also,  while,  farther  on,  the  increasing 
fault  may  not  upturn  the  beds  upon  its  west  side  at  all.  Farther  north, 
after  passuig  beyond  the  limits  of  the  sedimentary  rocks,  the  fault  be- 
comes far  more  difticult  to  trace  in  the  more  structureless  archiean  rocks. 
The  ecthelon  folds  and  faults  that  occur  within  my  district  are  shown 
by  the  first  nine  sections  of  Plate  II  and  the  accompanying  map.  The 
anticlinals  are  designated  by  the  letters  a,  6,  e,  rf,  e,  the  same  fold  always 
having  the  same  letter  attached.  Folds  a  and  c  are  the  two  principal 
ones. 

Circling  around  the  southern  end  of  the  high  schist  ridge  a,  section  !,♦ 
and  dipping  away  from  it  to  the  east,  south,  and  west,  are  the  edges  of 
the  Triassic  red-beds  which  once  mantled  over  it,  but  which  erosion  has 
removed  and  worn  downward,  leaving  but  two  prominent  ridges  now 
projecting  above  the  surface.  Two  or  three  miles  to  the  east  rises  the 
abrupt  west  iace  of  the  hog-back  ridge  formed  of  the  variegated  Juras- 
sic shales,  capi^edby  the  hard  sandstones  of  Cretaceous  No.  1,  all  dipi)ing 
gently  to  the  east.  The  latter  sandstones  are  here  formed  of  two  main 
layers,  separated  by  about  100  feet  of  softer  shales  and  sandstones. 

This  double  ridge  trends  from  here  nearly  southwest  to  where  the  Big 
Thompson  and  Dry  Creeks  join,  when,  turning  very  abruptly,  it  assumes 
a  northwest  direction.  At  the  point  of  turning  the  southward  dip  of 
the  lower  sandstone  of  No.  1  is  20^,  that  of  the  upper  being  50^.  The 
outer  beds  likewise  swing  around,  but  in  curves  of  much  larger  radius, 
iboQgh  they  are  much  obscured  by  the  soil  and  the  gravel  terraces.  In 
its  northwest  course  the  double  ridge  stands  vertical  like  two  parallel 
stone  walls,  for  about  two  miles,  when  it  quite  abruptly  disappears,  cov- 
erwl  either  by  the  thick  soil  present  or  faulted  below  the  surface.  (See 
sections  1  and  2.) 

Along  the  west  vside  of  the  valley  the  same  beds  again  outcrop  in  their 
tormal  position  upon  the  face  of  the  granite  ridge  b,  dipping  east  at  a 
gentle  angle,  and,  with  a  nearly  southward  strike,  they  may  be  followed 
nearly  to  the  Little  Thompson.  When  (grossing  Dry  Creek  No.  1  has 
an  east  dip  of  20^,  that  of  the  overlying  beds  of  No.  2  and  No.  3  in- 
creasing to  3o^  and  50^  within  a  mile  to  the  east. 

Before  reaching  the  Little  Thompson,  how^ever,  No.  1  again  steepens 
in  (lip,  and  the  strike  suddenly  swings  from  south  to  west  and  northwest, 
indosing  a  low  anticlinal  hill  (/>,  section  5)  of  Jurassic  beds,  on  the  south- 
west side  of  which  it  appears  standing  nearly  vertical. 

Following  it  north  it  shortly  disappears,  and,  as  the  Cretaceous  shales 
now  lie  upon  the  west,  both  a  fault  and  fold  i)robably  exist.  (Section 
5.)  Still  farther  north,  at  bj  section  4,  a  ridge  of  quartzite  makes  its  ap- 
[Hfarauce,  indicating  a  decided  increase  of  the  fault.    (Section  4.)t 

Again  to  the  north  the  fault  seems  to  be  replaced  by  a  simple  fold,  as 
in  lieciiou  3,  b.    To  the  north  of  Dry  Creek  the  high  schist  ridge  bj  sec- 

*The  detniln  of  this  northern  fold  have  been  kindly  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Holmes 
»D'lI)r.  Hiiyden. 

^Thoajrh  the  stnictnre  at  this  point  wHvS  at  the  time  understood  to  be  as  given  in 
'*^ti»»n  4.  and  thou»rh  the  qaartzite  is  lithologically  the  same  as  neighboring  archican 
MDanzites,  thi.s  ridge  may  still  be  a  metamorpho8e<l  fragment  of  the  somewhat  similar 
^"Macwiis  Xo.  1  broken  down  into  the  present  position. 
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tioD  2,  rises  in  a  loDg  spur,  the  red-beds  maDtlin^  ronud  its  soatheni 
end  with  a  very  low  dip,  while  upon  its  western  side  small  areas  of  the 
red-beds  still  remiin,  and,  preserving  an  eastern  dip,  indicate  a  fault 
separating  them  from  the  main  ridge. 

Eeturning  sputh  ward  we  find  west  of  the  ridge  b  the  same  series  again 
reclining  at  a  gentle  angle  uiwn  the  next  echelon  ridge  to  the  west,  c. 
The  hill  c,  section  4,  is  a  very  oommanding  i>oint,  rising  some  2,000  feet 
above  the  adjacent  creeks. 

Its  uniform  eastern  slope  descends  to  the  long  ridge  of  red-beds  which 
runs  uninterruptedly  from  Dry  Creek  to  the  Little  Thompson,  and  dips 
eastward  at  an  angle  not  far  from  10^.  Ending  as  a  ridge  at  the  Little 
Thompson,  the  next  ridge  of  red-beds  to  the  south  is  found  between  the 
Little  Thompson  and  Saint  Vrain's  Creeks,  but  offset  some  three  miles 
to  the  west  with  respect  to  the  former  ridge. 

In  the  Lower  Little  Thompson  the  ridge  b  does  not  exist  as  an  anti- 
clinal at  all,  though  its  effect  maybe  seen  in  the  flatter  dip  of  the  beds. 
Proceeding  up  the  stream  an  excellent  section  of  the  rocks  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Cretaceous  No.  3  downward  to  the  Metamorphic  rocks,  the 
gravel  terraces  concealing  all  east  of  No.  3.    (Section  6.) 

In  passing  through  the  ridge  formed  by  No.  1,  it  is  here  seen  to  flatten 
and  swing  around  westward  to  the  south,  on  through  the  red-beds, 
which  show  a  like  tendency,  when,  at  their  base,  a  rugged  outcrop  of 
archaean  quartzite  presents  itself,  on  which  the  red-beds  rests,  and  on 
the  west  side  of  which  their  lower  members  are  dragged  abruptly  down- 
ward, followed  by  a  space  of  contorted  strata  which  is  fairly  represented 
in  section  6.  The  qusirtzite  is  the  southern  extremity  of  the  long  south- 
east spur  of  the  ridge  c.  Continuing  southward  from  thisx>oint,  and  after 
passing  some  of  the  contorted  beds,  No.  1  is  found  on  either  side  gradu- 
ally closing  to  the  south,  with  a  flat  east  dip  and  steep  west  dip,  c,  sec- 
tion 7.  The  trio  sides  join  farther  on,  the  bed  becoming  continuous,  but 
again  the  area  covered  by  No.  1  is  broken  open,  and  a  small  crescent- 
shape  patch  of  the  underlying  Jurassic  is  exposed  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill  c,  section  8,  lying  midway  between  the  Little  Thomi)Son  aud  Saint 
Vrain's  Creeks.  The  steeper  dip  at  this  isolated  point  is  upon  the  east. 
This  is  the  last  known  indication  southward  of  fold  c.  Taking  it  up 
again  at  the  Little  Thompson,  section  0,  and  following  it  northward,  we 
liiid  upon  the  east  side  of  the  schist  ridge,  c,  the  long  sandstone  ridge 
before  spoken  of  dipping  gently  east,  while  the  re<lbeds  upon  the  west 
side  of  the  sharp  ridge,  instead  of  being  upturned  upon  it  and  dipping 
west,  are  faulted  sharply  downward,  abutting  directly  against  it.  As 
the  northern  end  of  the  valley  rises,  and  erosion  having  removed  the 
beds  at  higher  levels,  the  lower  sedimentary  rocks  are  found  forming  a 
bay-like  area  southwest  of  the  high  hill  c,  section  4,  faulted  against  the 
schists  at  the  east,  and  lying  upon  the  schists  on  the  west  and  north, 
(vScction  5.) 

Passing  north  around  the  steep  west  base  of  the  high  hill  c,  an  iso- 
lated sandstone  area  of  similar  structure  is  found  in  Iwattlesnake  Park, 
(section  3.)  It  would  here  seem  as  if  the  fault  bent  from  a  northwest  to 
a  northeast  course.  Keturning  to  the  sandstone  bay,  west  of  ridge  c,  its 
lower  red- beds  are  found  mantling  around  the  south  end  of  the  lower 
schist  ridge  <1,  lying  west  of  hill  c,  with  a  south  dip  of  about  40^,  when, 
turning  southward,  they  form  the  high,  western,  most  hog  back  ridge 
between  the  Little  Thonipson  and  North  Saint  Vrain's.  East  of  this 
ridge  the  same  beds  are  folded  into  the  rolling  anticlinal  d,  section  7, 
which  a  few  miles  south  is  only  apparent  by  the  flatness  of  No.  1  on  th© 
south  side  of  the  Saint  Vrain's,  (sections  8  and  0,  d,)    The  high  promi- 
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nent  batte  jast  west  of  the  juuctioD  of  tbe  two  Saint  Train  Creeks  is 
a  southward  continuation  of  the  ridge  of  red-beds  to  the  north,  and,  at 
its  western  base,  its  lower  beds  are  found  faulted  downward  about  300 
feet,  showinir  about  50  feet  of  granite  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  section  8. 
This  forms  the  minor  echelon  fault  e.  Ui)on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
caiiou  it  may  be  seen  as  an  exceedingly  gentle  fold,  and  on  still  farther, 
where  the  red-beds  lie  at  a  very  low  angle  reaching  far  up  upon  the  gentle 
mountain  slope,  it  is  still  barely  indicfited,  (section  9.)  From  here  south- 
ward the  pronounced  multiple  character  of  the  fold  ceases  with  the 
djing  away  of  the  fold  e,  though  the  iuHuence  of  the  various  flexures 
may  still  be  felt  here  and  there  in  the  plains  in  slight  changes  of  dips. 
The  gentle  pliciitions  found  at  the  Baker  and  Marshall  mines  may  be  the 
s$outheru  continuation  of  some  of  the  folds  at  the  north. 

From  a  few  miles  south  of  Saint  Vrain  Creek  the  flatness  of  the  dip 
^ves  the  outcropping  beds  a  wide  zone  of  exposure  upon  the  surface, 
the  lower  measures  reaching  farther  west,  upon  the  long  mountain-slope 
than  at  any  other  point.  The  dip,  however,  rapidly  steepens  in  going 
south,  causing  the  zone  of  outcroi)s  to  contract  within  narrow  limits, 
which  is  accomplished  by  the  ap])roach  toward  the  mountains  of  the 
out^r  lines  of  ridges.  At  Left-Hand  Creek  they  are  gathered  within 
quite  a  narrow  space,  the  lower  beds  dipping  eastward  at  an  angle  of 
20O  or  30^. 

From  here  southward  to  South  Platte,  this  one  line  of  upthrow  is  per- 
fectly continuous,  and,  though  peculiar  in  its  character,  being  something 
more  than  a  mere  simple  upward  fold,  it  is  nowhere  prominently 
offset  €71  Schelon  by  another  fold   at  the  north,  though   the  tendency  is 
exhibited  at  a  few  points,  as  at  Bear  Canon  and  Golden  City.    The  gen- 
eral direction  of  this  line  is  at  flrst  south,  gradually  swinging  to  about 
south  20^  east,  or  about  parallel  with   the  echelon  folds,  of  which,  in 
itiality,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  very  long  one.    Taken  as  a  whole,  the 
general  coursi^  of  the  line  of  outcroi)ping  hog-backs  along  the  mountain 
front,  as  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  tangent  to  the  southern  ends  of  the 
echehm  folds  at  the  north,  and  following  the  more  connected  line  of  out- 
crops at  the   south,  presents  a  great  cresent  or  arch-like  form,  with  its 
flat  concavity  to  the  east;  the  span  north  and  south  being  sixty  miles, 
the  ver-sine,  or  depression  westwanl,  at  the  middle,  being  about  ten 
miles.      The  southern  portion  of  the  fold  yet  remains  to  be  examined. 
North  from  Boulder  City  the  lower  red-beds  api)ear  in  a  low  ridge,  the 
western  portions  of  which  are  thrown  over  a  few  degrees  beyond  the 
vertical,  as  in  section  12,  to  be  described  later,  the  remaining  beds  being 
pretty  efl'ectually  obscured  by  the  gravel  terraces.   They  probably  quite 
abroptly  assume  a  very  gentle  eastern  dip,  however. 

At  liear  Canon,  as  frequently  noticed  before,  from  beneath  the  high 
jnavel  terraces  tbe  full  series,  from  Cretaceous  Xo.  3  downward,  are  all 
My  exposed,  dipping  very  n^gularly  50^  to  5^P  eastward.  But  beyond 
the  high  ridge  of  hard  Triassic  sandstone,  and  the  granite  behind  it,  a 
second  and  liigher  ridge  appears.  It  is  of  the  same  sandstone,  a  fault 
separating  the  two,  the  down-throw  being  on  the  west  side,  as  shown  in 
section  10.  The  western  ridge  probal.)ly  never  stood  so  high  above  its 
present  position  as  to  be  in  the  same  plane  with  the  eastern  sandstone 
as  it  now  stands,  being  subsequently  faulted  down  into  its  present  posi- 
tion, but  both  were  probably  simultaneously  tilted  from  the  horizontal 
into  their  present  positions  by  the  one  operation. 

Scarcely  a  mile  south  of  this  section,  in  South  Boulder  Peak,  a  portion 
of  the  western  ridge  has  been  caught  in  the  faidting  and  bent  abruptly 
upward,  forming  a  sharp  synclinal,  as  shown  in  section  11.      Though 
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mncb  metauiorpliism  and  obliteratiou  of  bedding  has  here  natu 
taken  place,  yet  there  is  enough  structure  remaining  to  show  tha 
legs  of  the  y  make  an  angle  of  only  about  70^  degrees  with  one  ano 
The  erosion  of  the  surrounding  rock  has  left  the  south  end  of  thi 
sliaped  mass  almost  as  if  i)eri!hed  upon  a  pcnlestal  of  granite.  The  i 
ridge,  however,  continues  on  past  the  deep  cut  of  the  South  Boi 
almost  to  Coal  Creek,  but  gradually  disappearing  beneath  the  soil. 

Abreast  of  Bear  Canon,  about  three  miles  to  the  east,  the  outer  s 
of  rocks,  as  the  lignitic  with  the  coal  horizons,  all  have  a  gentle  eac 
dip,  but  in  coming  southward  of  Coal  Creek  they  approach  the  dm 
ains  and  assume  a  nearly  vertical  position.  Just  south  of  Coal  C 
Cauon  section  12  occurs,  (Plate  II,  as  usual,  and  Fig.  4,)  in  which  i 
of  the  red-beds  lean  beyond  the  vertical,  and  appear  as  an  eastern 
to  the  little  valley  inclosed  betw  een  them  and  the  hills  of  schist 
granite  u])on  the  west.  To  the  east  they  rapidly  flatten,  while  witl 
half  mile  to  the  south  the  same  beds,  rising  in  a  higher  ridge  npoD 
archiean  rocks  near  l^ilston  Creek,  again  show  a  flat  dip.  Within 
ceedingly  short  distances,  then,  gieat  changes  of  dip  may  occar, 
from  them,  with  but  slight  changes  of  exposure,  nncouformability  n 
be  inferred.  Yet  all  are  ])erfcctly  conformable ;  the  sudden  chi 
really  indicating  only  a  very  abrupt  flexure  in  the  main  fold,  as  indie 
by  the  dotted  lines.  To  the  east  the  formation  again  steepens,  the 
horizons  being  found  nearly  vertical,  while  still  east  the  higher 
again  quite  suddenly  assume  a  flatter  position,  indicating  just 
another  abrupt  flexure  as  occurs  here  nearer  the  mountains,  bai 
necessarily  any  more  of  an  unconformability  than  liere. 

A  few  miles  north  of  Golden  City  (see  Fig.  4)  a  very  remarkable 
traction  of  the  wliole  series  commences,  all  the  outer  ridges  ben 
rapidly  westward  to  form  a  sort  of  loop  or  bay  in  the  rear  of  the  1 
JMountiiins,  and  near  the  narrowest  point  of  which  Golden  City  is  sitai 
There  has  been  some  diflering  opinions  exi)ressed  about  the  structn 
this  region,  and  a  section  here  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  S€ 
In  Jibsence  of  a  complete  or  personal  examination,  a  sedition  draw] 
lM*rmission  from  one  made  by  ^Ir.  K.  L.  Berthoud,  is  presented, 
13.)  Its  g<»ueral  correctness  may  be  assumed  not  only  on  account  o 
opportunities  and  ability  of  Mr.  Berthoud,  but  from  the  evidence  afl:b 
by  the  adjoining  sections,  between  which  and  that  at  Golden  there 
many  ]>oints  in  common. 

The  <'lose  proximity  of  \hv  vertical  coal-brds  to  the  liorizontal  be 
Table  Mountain  has  been  taken  as  indicating  unconi'ormaliility  bet' 
the  two,  though  in  reality  it  no  more  follows  liom  this  fact  than  vk 
unronformability  in  the  Triassic  from  tin*  similar  phenomenon  prese 
near  Coal  Creek.  Indeed,  the  chanjre  of  <lip  here  is  hardly  as  abrupt 
the  latter  point.  An  abrui)t  fold,  as  indicated  in  the  other  sec 
along  the  front  of  the  range,  with  erosion  removing  those  portions  v 
by  fracture,  *S:c.,  are  most  likely  to  be  removed,  would  naturally  1 
this  portion  of  the  section  as  it  now  appears,  tlie  lignitic  being  cou 
ous  and  conformable  thron;jjhout. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  i>resented  in  the  (lolden  se 
is  the  ai»i)arent  thinness  of  the  usual  lower  IhmIs  of  the  series, 
may  be  caused  by  an  actual  thinning  of  the  original  deposits  a^ 
])oint,or  In*  a  fault  which  has  pushed  the  higher  portion  of  tlie  fl 
westwiird  over  the  ui)turned  edges  of  the  lower  portion,  thus  cone© 
mucli  of  the  latter.  That  the  former  is  not  impossibh*  follows  froiX 
conditions  naturally  attending  the  laying  down  of  new  formations 
the  newly-prepared,  and  hence  uneven,  surfaces  of   older  ruck9« 
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becomes  quite  probable  when  one  recollects  tbc  shelving  or  overlapping 
which  these  strata  present,  or  the  similar  meaning. phenomenon  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Carboniferous  beds  from  below  the  Triassic  at  the 
north,  as  well  as  the  great  variations  of  thickness  which  occur  just  to 
the  south.  At  the  same  time,  some  of  the  facts  at  hand  indicate  that  a 
peculiar  fault,  de[>ending  on  the  nature  of  the  sharp  fold,  and  possibly 
connected  with  the  lava  near  by,  may  have  caused  the  present  appear- 
ance. Enough  is  not  yet  known  to  decide  with  certainty  which  of  these 
explauatious  is  the  true  one,  but  it  is  hoped  that  a  few*  hours'  work  dur- 
ing the  coming  season  may  clear  up  this  interesting  dynamical  problem. 

A  few  miles  farther  south  of  Golden  the  formation  again  widens, 
though  not  so  rapidly  as  north  of  the  town,  and  near  Mount  Vernon  it 
again  presents  nearly  the  same  section,  (No.  14.)  The  lower  dip  of  the 
lower  be^ls  growing  steej)er  in  passing  over  them  eastward  till  the  coal 
is  reached  standing  nearly  vertical,  with  the  flat  beds  just  beyond,  in 
Green  Mountain,  gives  the  usual  type  of  section  hereabouts.  Nearly 
the  same  order  is  preserved  at  Bear  Creek,  section  15.  East  of  Creta- 
ceous No.  1  nearly  all  is  here  covered,  but  a  few  exposures  show  the 
upper  Cretaceo!i8  very  nearly  level.  This  space  is  followed  by  an  out- 
crop of  the  coal  horizon,  standing  nearly  vertical,  and  surrounded  by  a 
;rravel  teiTace.  Beyond,  the  Lignitic  beds  again  flatten.  South,  still 
the  same  general  features  api)ear.  The  lower  sandstones  at  ftrst  occupy 
a  widening  zone,  owing  not  only  to  a  lessening  dip,  but  also  to  an  actual 
thickening  of  the  beds.  Near  Bradford  Hill,  section  16,  they  extend 
(juite  a  distance  upon  the  schists,  having  a  low  dip  at  the  west,  (15^,) 
increasing  eastward,  (to  40^,)  and  flattening  again  in  No.  1  Cretaceous, 
(30^.)  As  the  coal-measures  farther  out  probably  steepert,  we  have 
again  the  common  type  of  fold,  a  larger  fold  which  seems  to  c^rry 
upon  it  two  minor  ones,  the  upper  and  western  one  with  a  rather  large 
radius,  the  lower  and  eastern  one  more  abrupt,  often  setting  the  beds 
beyond  the  vertical ;  the  larger  and  main  fold,  as  a  whole,  being  con- 
cave upward  ;  the  minor  folds  upon  it  being  convex  upward.  A  large 
area  of  apparently  subarpieoiis  erosion  is  an  interesting  feature  here. 
At  the  South  Platte,  section  17,  the  fold  seems  to  be  in  a  simple  curve, 
rhe  di])  of  the  lower  red-beds  being  nearly  70^;  of  No.  1,  about  oO'^. 

The  abrupt  fold  which  is  so  constantly  present  along  the  outer  part 
of  the  main  upthrow  in  all  the  southern  half  of  the  district,  is  probably 
due  to  the  crumplintf  which  would  naturally  take  place  in  the  upper 
aji'inbers  of  a  thick  series  of  rock  when  folded  in  a  rather  sharj)  curve 
wliose  concavity  is  upward.  South  fnmi  the  Platte  the  mountain  fold 
passes  on  into  the  next  district.  While  plication  may  occur  in  the 
plains,  it  ninst  be  to  an  exceedingly  small  extent,  an<l  wholly  subordi- 
nate to  the  more  pi*ofound  fold  found  along  thi?  mountain  border,  the  main 
k-atures  of  which  have  just  been  given.  The  detail  and  careful  exami- 
nation of  this  fold  would  be  rendered  quite  easy  on  account  of  the  many 
•  loss  cnt  ting  stivams,  and  the  lessons  in  dynamical  geology  to  be  gathered 
iiom  it  can  be  of  scarcely  less  interest  than  the  results  from  the  careful 
stuily  of  the  historiciil  geology  of  the  region. 

r^'aving  the  plains,  the  snbject  next  in  order  is  the  geology  of  the 
mountains. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE  METAMORPIIIC  CKYSTALLIXE  ROCKS  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

As  was  dwelt  upon  at  length  in  the  last  chapter,  the  nearly  flat  sedi- 
mentary rocks  which  underlie  the  plains  have  an  exceedingly  well  iie- 
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fined  and  coutinnous  western  border,  along  wbich  their  edges  are  found 
folded  more  or  less  abruply  upward,  thus  forming  the  zone  of  uuiclinal 
ridges  or  hog-backs  wliieh  lie  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains. 
Along  this  well-defined  line  the  occurrence  of  these  rather  simply  com- 
posed and  structured  rocks  abruptly  ceases,  and  westward  for  many 
miles  no  sandstones,  slates,  or  shales,  or  other  comparatively  little- 
changed  and  normal  sedimentary  rocks  are  to  be  found.  An  entirely 
difi'erent  class  of  rocks  take  their  place.  First  rising  either  abruptly 
or  in  great  massive  slopes  for  one  to  two  thousand  feet  from  beneath 
the  lowest  of  the  Triassic  sandstones,  they  form  the  first  great  eastern 
slope  of  the  main  range.  This  slope  is  not  an  unbroken  north  and  south 
line,  for  all  the  streams  from  the  range  beyond  cut  great  canon-gashes 
through  it,  emerging  from  which  they  break  across  the  zone  of  upturned 
sedimentary  ridges  and  thence  out  on  to  the  plains.  Moreover,  between 
these  greater  canons,  the  faces  of  the  more  continuoub  slopes  are  still 
cut  and  broken  by  almost  an  infinite  number  of  lesser  ravines  and 
gulches  which  drain  down  the  sh>i>e  to  the  first  longitudinal  valley  back 
to  the  inner  sandstone-ridge,  and  thence  north  or  south  to  the  adjacent 
greaier  cross-cutting  streams.  Eisiug  in  this  manner  to  a  pretty  gen- 
eral uniform  level  with  higher  mountain  masses  here  and  there,  all  cut 
by  the  canons  into  a  rugged  mountain  country,  this  region  extends  west 
for  fifteen  to  thirty  miles  to  the  last  abnipt  rise  to  the  great  main  crest 
of  the  front  range,  which,  in  this  portion  of  its  course,  constitutes  the 
main  continental  divide,  separating  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  from  those 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  topographiciil  characteristics  of  which  were 
described  in  Chapter  I.  The  whole  of  this  i>ortion  of  the  great  front 
range,  down  its  less  abruj)t  western  slope  to  the  comparatively  small 
and  lower-lying  sedimentary  area  of  the  Middle  Park,  with  nearly  all  of 
the  elevated  country  lying  south  of  the  park  and  separating  it  from  the 
•South  Park,  and  forming  the  connecting  link  between  the  FrontandPark 
ranges,  and  all  of  the  latter  bordering  the  Middle-Park  drainage  area 
on  tlie  west,  together  with  the  southern  extreuiity  of  the  Medicine-Bow 
range,  which  penetrates  into  the  park  at  its  northeast  corner,  and, 
finally,  a  few  low,  small,  and  isolated  areas  in  the  park  itself;  all  this 
great  area,  whiih  includes  all  the  grander  mountain  country,  is  com- 
posed of  crystalline  rocks,  schists,  gneisses,  and  granites. 

Disregarding  some  comj>arativoly  small,  and,  in  this  connection,  wholly 
unimportant  occurrences  of  undoubte<l  ancient  eruptive  rocks,  ([wr- 
phyries,  &c.,)  as  wi^ll  as  some  minor  granite  areas  of  uncertain  eruptive 
nature,  the  series  as  a  whole  must  be  regarded  as  a  great  system  of  an- 
cient sedimentary  rocks  which  have  undergone,  m  greater  part,  the 
most  profound  metamorphism,  the  result  of  which,  over  large  areas,  has 
reached  that  last  term  of  metamorpliism,  viz,  atnieturclefiH  granite. 
Though,  in  the  region  under  consideration,  the  Triassic  red  sandstones 
form  the  oldest  recognized  sedimentary  rocks  which  rest  upon  this  un- 
derlying seri<»s  of  ciyvStalline  rocks,  and  thus  indicate  that  they  are  only 
at  hast  of  Pre-Triassic  age,  yet  further  south  and  west  the  Potsdam 
sandstone  covers  it  in  large  and  w(»ll-recognized  areas,  thus  demon- 
strating it  to  be  at  least  of  Pre-Silurian  or  Arclucan  age,  a  conclusion 
also  rendered  almost  necessary  on  the  independent  ground  of  the  extent, 
uniformity,  and  c(>mi)leteness  of  the  metamorphism  which  has  affected 
the  mass.  For  it  is  no  case  of  local  metamca'phism,  nor  one  of  supposed 
dependence  uj)on  adjacent  masses  of  eruptive  rock,  nor  of  the  acci- 
dental presence  of  mineral  waters.  The  metamorphism  is  regular,  or 
normal,  afl'ecting  a  great  system  oi  bedded  rocks  of  unknown  thickness 
and  indefinite  extent.    Throughout  the  district  examined,  this  character 
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of  the  metamorphism  was  nnmistakable.    Disappearini^  beneath  the 
rocks  of  the  plains  it  becomes  impossible  to  tell  how  far  the  series  and 
its  characters  may  continue  in  that  direction.  Wliere  appearing  through 
the  sedimentaries  of  the  Middle  Park  and  from  beneath  them  along  their 
western  border  in  the  park  range,  tbeir  clearly  metamorphic  nature  is 
still  present.    Again  covered  with  the  sedimentaries,  yet  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  the  south  and  west,  where  the  canons  chiseled  by  the 
Colorado  and  its  tribuiaries  have  penetrated  the  upiwr  rocks,  and  on 
beyond  past  the  limits  of  the  Colorado  plateau,  in  the  regions  of  Ari- 
zona, Nevada,  and  Utah  that  have  been  stripped  of  the  sedimentaries, 
rocks  similar  in  character  occur,  indicating  that  the  substratum  of  the 
whole  country  is  what  is  loft  of  ancient  and  highly  metamoq)hosed 
series  of  ro<!k  formations.    No  special  facts  bearing  on  the  eqnivalency 
of  the  metamon>hic  series,  as  exposed  in  the  front  range  of  Colorado,  to 
any  of  the  divi<»ions  of  the  Archfean  rocks  at  the  East,  were  observed. 
The  prevalence  of  siliceous  and  granitic  types  recalls  the  descriptions 
of  Lanrentian  areas.   But  the  presence  of  granites  may  only  mean  extent 
of  metamorphism  and  not  necessarily  a  greater  age.  There  may,  indeed, 
hethereprcsentativesof  twoor  more  groupsof  the  Archajan  present,  bat  a 
strong  impression  was  received  that  there  was  but  one  great  conforma- 
ble series  of  rocks,  and  that  its  characters  might  be  quite  peculiar  to 
the  series  and  region  in  question.    It  will  be  impossible  here  to  go  into 
any  detailed  lithological  study  of  the  series.    Though,  notwithstanding 
the  extended  and  rapid  character  of  the  exploration,  much  material  was 
gathered  bearing  on  the  subject,  yet  sufficient  time  for  its  elaboration 
and  study  has  not  yet  elapsed,  and  more  complete  results  must  be  post- 
poned for  a  final  report.    A  few  general  results,  however,  can  be  offered. 
Consi<lering  the  extent  and  antiquity,  the  formation  and  the  probable 
mutations  of  its  history,  its  lithological  chanicters,  as  a  whole,  seem  to 
be  remarkably  simple  and  uniform.    From  quartzite  through  siliceous 
and  mica  schists  to  very  simple  varieties  of  gneisses  and  granites,  in 
which  the  mica  is  wholly  subordinate,  and  the  feldspiir  mostly  a  tabular 
and  twined  orthoelase,  with  possibly  one  or  two  triclinic  feldspars  pres- 
ent, and  the  list  of  rocks  seems  comi)lete.     Aside  from  an  apparent 
tendency  at  several  points  to  the  formation  of  iron  garnets,  hardly  any 
other  access(^n*y  minerals  were  observed,  while  the  syenitic  element  and 
the  more  basic  rocks  generally  were  almost  entirely  wanting.    This  does 
uot  refer,  of  course,  to  the  occurrences  of  many  minerals,  some  contain- 
iiifC  rare  elements,  in  veins,  nor  to  mere  local  rock  occurrences,  but  to 
the  impressions  received  iron)  the  general  and  extended  view  of  the 
tormation  as  a  whole. 

The  least  metamorphosed  rocks  observed  were  quartzites,  the  purest 
form  of  which  were  of  clear  milk-white  or  bluish  color,  excessivelv  hard 
and  compact.  Near  the  lower  canons  of  Coal  and  Ivalston  Creeks,  where 
the  largest  mass  observed  had  been  preserved  from  (jrosion,  they  passed 
iuto  a  series  of  highly  siliceous  schists,  in  places  very  ferruginous,  and 
which  may  possibly  yet  be  found  to  contain  workable  d<»i)osits  of  iron- 
ore.  They  were  here  associated  with  siliceous  mica  schists  finely,  com- 
pactly, and  evenly  bedded  or  banded.  Above  very  irregular  schivSts 
occurred,  contorted  and  blotched,  largely  composed  of  lenticular-like 
masses  of  white  feldspathic  and  black  or  dirty-red  micaceous  material, 
intercalated  irregularly  together,  with  garnetiterous  schists.  Gneissic 
and  granitic  strata  are  frequent,  while  below  a  great  granite  mass  occurs 
with  but  remnants  ot  bed<liMg  left,  but  which  are  apparently  contorma- 
We  with  the  series  above.    Both  above  and  traced  along  the  series  more 
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and  more  ^leissic  and  grauitic  beds  come  in  until  thej  wholly  predom- 
inate. 

At  a  point  farther  north,  near  the  Little  Thompson,  a  few  exposures 
of  similar  quartzites  show  them  to  be  associated  with  a  highly  quartz- 
iferous  series  of  greenish  color,  and  apparently  impregnated  with  acti- 
nolite,  which  occurs  in  small  radiated  patches.  Bedded  directly  in  the 
mass  are  many  small  grauitic  and  gneissic  strata.  Longitudinally  the 
beds  pass  into  dark,  finely-laminated  mica  schists,  bnt  beyond  are  lost  be- 
neath the  unconformable  and  comparatively  little  disturbeil  Triassic 
shales.  Beneath  them  the  granitic  gneisses  occur  to  an  enormous  thick- 
ness, with  schists  here  and  thei'e,  all  apparently  bedded  in  conformity. 
Both  these  occurrences  of  quartzitc  are  near  the  limits  of  the  range, 
and  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  series  exposed  beneath  the  newer  secli- 
mentaries.  At  two  other  points  only  were  quartzites  observed,  one 
having  the  radiated  actinotite  impregnations.  Schists  inclining  to 
gneisses  occur  over  large  areas,  but  the  dominant  rocks  are  granitic 
gneiss,  or  even  granites,  and  of  these  the  tendency  is  decidedly  toward 
a  binary  granite  to  which  the  name  of  Aplite  might  apply,  a  rock  with 
a  decided  predominance  of  the  quartzose  and  feldspatliic  elements,  the 
micaceous  ingredient  lx>ing  frequently  nearly  absent.  The  latter  usually 
occurs  in  small  black  flakes,  w  itli  the  feldspar  in  greater  part  orthoclase, 
in  large  flat  crystals,  twined  in  two  thin  plates  parallel  with  the  flat 
faces,  and  of  white  or  reddish  color,  the  mass  being  rather  loosely  tex- 
tured and  inclined  to  crumbling.  Great  areas  are  composed  of  this  sim- 
l)le  feldspatliic  granite,  and  while  it  may  appear  structureless  for  long 
distances,  yet  search  seldom  failed  to  And  evidences  of  structure,  such 
as  inclosed  masses  of  schist,  perhaps  several  hundreds  of  feet  in  exteiit, 
passing  by  imperceptible  stages  into  the  inclosing  granite.  Peiiiaps 
patches  only  a  few  miles  in  extent,  or  a  congerie  of  patches  all  parallel, 
but  separated  by  the  better  defined  granite,  may  only  remain  to  attest 
former  structure.  When  sufficient  mica  is  present  a  gneissic  structure 
may  indicate  bedding,  but  in  the  ternary  granites,  or  when  the  mica  is  hi 
too  small  flakes  tocle^irly  show  a  parallelism,  the  less  changed  and  iso- 
lated remnants  of  former  structure  must  be  resorted  to.  In  a  few  in- 
stances when  bedding  was  not  thus  indicated  by  the  mica  the  tabular 
feldspar  crystals  were  observed  all  arranged  in  parallelism  with  the  bed- 
ding, and  in  others  a  marked  per  cent,  of  the  crystals  were  so  arranged 
as  if  the  crystalizing  forces  had  been  partially  controlled  by  the  original 
structure  of  the  mass,  just  as  in  well<lefined  schist  or  gneiss  the  crys- 
tallizing out  of  the  mica  seems  to  have  so  been  determined. 

When  the  almost  stiu(;tureless  granite  is  homogeneous  over  consider- 
able areas,  the  characteristic  "dome'-  form  is  developed  in  the  erosion 
and  weathering  of  the  country.  The  most  structureless  granite  of  all 
was  an  exceedingly  compact  and  hard  porphyrilic  granite  which  was 
observed  but  in  a  few  small  areas  an<l  bore  iin  impress  of  an  eruptive 
origin.  In  it  the  feldspar  crystals  were  not  so  tabular,  while  the  rock 
was  closelv  built  nnd  not  so  looselv  textured  as  in  the  broader  masses 
of  the  more  friable  granite  with  Uibular  feldspar  crystals;  >et  in  one  of 
these  masses,  apparent  transitions  from  adjacent  schists  could  be  ob- 
served. 

That  the  characters  noted  above  are  evidences  of  a  structure  that 
once  existed  throughout  the  whole  mass;  that  the  inclosed  schistose 
patches  and  areas  are  neither  remnants  of  foreign  schists  inclosed  in  an 
eruptive  granite  mass,  nor  accidental  lamination  developed  by  crystalli- 
zation or  motion  in  a  plastic  rock,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  fact  that 
whenever,  over  a  continuous  area,  a  great  many  of  the  strikes  and  dips 
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of  such  TemDants  are  carefully  noted  aud  platted  on  the  map,  they  are 
invariably  consistent  among  themselves  in  indicating  a  definite  struc- 
tare  of  the  whole,  and  accord  with  the  structure  that  may  be  indicated 
by  neighboring  schists  and  other  masses  of  undoubted  bedded  rocks. 
Thus,  suppose  a  horizon  of  exceedingly  well-bedded  quartziferous  and 
mica  schists  to  be  under  or  overlaid  by  granites  which  possess  in  general 
uo  distinct  structure,  and  that  tlie  foldings  have  been  such  that  a  sharp 
anticliual  has  been  formed  with  its  axis  dipping  steeply  to  the  north. 
The  outcropping  edges  of  the  schists  would  thus  appear,  forming  an 
angle  or  curve,  with  the  apex  directed  northward  and  widening  out  to 
the  south,  while  the  beds  dipped  off  outward  to  the  west,  north,  and 
oast.    !Now  going  among  the  granites  above  and  below,  and  noting  care- 
tolly  the  directions  aud  dips  of  all  the  little  evidences  of  structure  found, 
however  insignificant^  it  will  be  found  that  they,  too,  all  accord  with  the 
zone  of  schists,  and  indicate  precisely  the  same  sort  of  ibid.    For  many 
miles,  often,  such  a  fokVmay  be  traeed  in  this  manner,  perhaps  retain- 
iug  the  same  characters  as  it  is  clearly  shown  to  have  in  the  schists,  or 
increasing  in  sharpness  or  finally  dying  out  entirely  and  disappearing. 
And  when  it  is  observed  that  the  zone  of  schists,  when  traced  longitu- 
dinally, may  also  be  formed,  changed  into  a  similar  granite  region,  with 
the  same  indications  and  remnants  of  bedded  structure,  the  proof  be- 
comes conclusive.    Indeed,  so  constantly  and  without  exception  did 
this  agreement  of  isolated  observations  occur,  whenever  chance  and  time 
threw  a  sufficient  number  of  observations  into  a  small  enough  area, 
that  observations  at  first  looked  upon  as  doubtful,  if  not  misleading, 
finally  came  to  be  regarded  as  trustworthy  evidences  of  structure,  and 
the  conclusion  drawn  that,  however  extreme  and  profound  the  metamor- 
phism  may  have  been,  the  tendency  of  its  action  was  to  produce  a  homo- 
^neous  or  structureless  mass,  and  never  such  as  to  impress  on  the  rock 
(Wfiuite  indication  as  of  a  new  bedding ;  and  that  where  indications  of 
structure  do  occur  they  simply  represent  the  remnants  of  bedding  that 
liave  not  been  obliterated  by  the  metumorphism,  and  thus  indicate  the 
"rigiual  structure  of  the  whole  mass.     Many  observations  that  were  at 
first  considered  as  wholly  questionable  and  provisional,  were  afterward 
found  to  accord  with  trustworthy  data  found  not  far  off.    Even  a  much 
je*^  exi>ected  indication  of  bedding  was  noticed  at  many  points,  though 
it  was  by  no  means  accepted  as  a  trustworthy  one.     When  strata  of 
varying  degrees  of  hardness  are  inclining  somewhat,  and  subjected  to 
^Tohion,  the  irregularities  of  surface  formed  are  almost  always  steepest 
|»n  the  sides  that  exhibit  the  edges  of  the  strata,  the  slopes  with  the 
inclination  of  the  stratfi  being  usually  much  the  more  gentle,  as  shown 
>o  reiwatedly  in  the  hog-backs.     Now,  over  considerable   gi'anite  or 
gueissic  areas.  esi>ecially  in  theregion  near  Turkey  and  Last  Eesort  Creeks, 
the  at  first  apparently  structureless  granite  hills  presented  their  steei)est 
faces  to  the  south,  or  southeast,  or  southwest,  and  in   nearly  every  case 
tbe  remnants  of  structure  found  here  and  there  in  them,  and  which 
<X)nformed  in  plan  to  the  i)lainer  schists  at  the.  north,  bore  the  normal 
relation  to  the  form  of  the  hill,  i,  c,  diiiped  with  their  gentler  slope,  and 
i*bowed  their  edges  on  the  steeper  ones.    It  seemed  strange  that  such 
^.simple  toi)Ographical  feature  should  be  preserved  in  such  much  changed 

Thus  it  became  certain  that  all  the  grej>t  masses  of  rock  which  here 
coniiH>se  the  archtean  areas  of  the  district,  the  granites  inclusive,  were 
metamorphosed  in  situ,  and  that  the  latter,  as  a  whole,  must  be  consid- 
(^red  as  indigenous  in  its  character.  This  metamorphism  would  seem  to 
have  been  deep-seated.    Not  only  would  its  nature  and  extent,  Judging 
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from  other  regions,  indicate  it,  bat  the  evidence  exists  to  show  that  an 
enormous  amonut  of  material  has  actually  been  removed  from  the  ancient 
surface  to  bring  to  liglit  the  rocks  as  now  exposed.  The  caiiou-catting 
and  surface-erosion  of  the  present  has  only  been  in  progress  since  the 
latest  uplift — probably  in  early  Tertiary  times — and  is  almost  as  nothingin 
amount,  so  far  as  the  metamorphics  are  concerned,  compared  with  erosions 
in  the  distant  past.  Regarding  as  still  correct  the  evidence  from  within 
the  district  in  question,  the  whole  region,  except,  perhaps,  its  extreme 
southwestern  portion,  stood  above  the  ocean-level  at  least  just  previous 
to  the  deposition  of  the  Triassic  sandstones,  and  probably  did  so  all 
during  Paleozic  time,  and  if  the  erosion  then  approximated  in  rapidity 
to  the  erosion  of  the  present  time,  in  such  a  long  interval  it  must  have 
been  enormous.  That  the  erosion  was  by  no  means  gentle  is  evi<lenced 
by  the  almost  universal  coarseness  of  the  adjacent  derived  sediments, 
the  amount  of  which  themselves  attest  and  measure  the  amount  of  ma- 
terial removed  from  off  the  adjacent  archiBan  areas.  The  "overlap" 
and  shelvingoff  of  the  lower  Triassic  sandstones  all  along  the  east  bor- 
der of  the  ran<;e  show  a  gradual  encmachment  of  the  sbore-line,  a  win- 
ning of  the  land  by  the  sea,  effected  by  the  slow  degradation  of  the  land 
by  erosion.  How  far  and  rapidly  this  extended  cannot  be  told,  but  all 
of  what  is  now  the  Middle  Park,  and  pix)bably  much  farther  up  on  the 
range,  had,  by  Cret^iceous  times,  succumbed  to  this  degrading  and  sea- 
encroaching  process.  And  yet  adjacent  land  must  have  existed,  as  the 
marked  coarseness  of  some  of  the  Lignitic  (Eocene!)  beds  indicate,  com- 
posed, as  they  are,  of  granitic  debri^i,  and  the  complemental  and  actual 
evidence  exists  in  part  in  the  archa?an  rocks  themselves.  Looking  at 
those  that  are  only  now  exposed  to  view,  some  of  the  lower  horizons 
showing  near  the  center  of  the  range  lie  many  thousands  of  feet  in  geo- 
logical antecedence  below  the  ui)per  exposed  iwrtions,  and  how  much 
the  latter  may  have  been  below  the  surface  that  existed  when  meta- 
morphism  was  in  progress,  is  an  uti revealed  story,  the  evidence  being 
hid  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  rocks  themselves  in  the  debris  that  now 
forms  the  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  plains,  but  which,  as  s<iid  before, 
show  that  much  more  has  been  removed  than  now  exposed.  Thus  the 
thickness  to  which  the  archiean  rocks  were  piled  up  strata  upon  strata, 
before  even  their  own  debris  was  worked  over  into  the  uku'c  modern 
rocks,  must  be  re(M)nled  by  thousands  of  feet,  if  not  by  miles.  Thus 
deeply  buried  beneath  the  surface,  heat  from  below  must  have  gradually 
invaded  the  mass,  and  have  played  an  imiiortant  part  in  its  meta- 
inorphism.  That  depth,  and  hence,  probably,  heat,  was  a  factor,  seems 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  a  general  way  the  largest  and  most  struc- 
tureless masses  occupy  the  lowest  geological  positions,  while  the  less 
generally  metamorphosed  regions  lie  higher  uj)  in  the  exposed  series. 
Some  profound  plications  haveocctuired  in  the  mass,  the  strata,  generally 
beinghighly  inclined,  and  the  resistance  to  this  folding,  in  friction,  crush- 
ing, and  motion,  must  have  added  much  heat  to  the  invading  earth-heat 
following  u|)()n  the  accumulation  of  the  strata.  For  the  metamorphism 
itself  is  ancient,  the  debris  of  the  already  metamorphosed  rock  being 
frequent  in  the  derived  sedimentaries,  and  I  think  evidence  may  be 
found  to  show  that  it  probably  continued,  if  it  was  not  most  active, 
during  the  earlier  foldings  of  the  series.  The  intensity  of  this  heat  cun 
hardly  be  stated.  It  was  not  necessarily  of  that  temperature  that  would 
be  reciuired  to  melt  the  granites  as  they  now  stand,  for  the  presence  of 
saline  waters  may  have  so  acted  as  to  have  assisted  the  hesit  in  inducing 
plasticity- or  liquidity,  to  produce  a  state  of  "'  a  qtfeo- igneous  ftision^  without 
the  actual  temperature  being  very  great.     Jlow  far  sucli  action  really 
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occurs  I  suppose  it  difficult  to  tell,  but  whatever  theconditioDS,  whether 
more  or  less  heat,  assisted  more  or  less  by  aqueous  action,  they  have 
apparently  beeu  such  that  plasticity  or  liquidity  has  actually  been  pro- 
duced iu  portions  of  these  rocks,  and  probably  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Such  conditions,  or  a  tendency  to  them,  would  certainly  assist  in  pro- 
ducing homogeneoua  or  structureless  masses  of  rock,  by  allowing  freer 
play  of  the  particles  iu  obeyauce  to  chemical  and  other  molecular  forces, 
iiud  the  large  granite  masses,  indicating  centers  of  greater  metamorphism, 
probably  also  indicate  areas  of  once  greater  plasticity.     While  meta- 
worphisui  alone  has  often  left  shari)  lines  of  demarkation  between  dif- 
ferently affected  rock,  there  are  also  points  where  movements  of  the 
plastic  rock  seem  to  have  occurred ;   while,  in  tracing  a  line  of  schist 
iuto  a  granite  ai'ea,  points  may  occur  where  the  normal  granitoid  strata 
i^^ularly  belonging  to  the  series  may  gradually  increase  iu  number  and 
thickness,  monopolizing  the  series  and  producing  a  normal  metamorph- 
ism ;  or  tongues  of  granite  may  invade  the  schists,  as  if  an  active  meta- 
morphism had  proceeded  outward  from  the  granites,  eating,  as  it  were, 
into  the  schists,  and  absorbing  first  those  beds  by  nature  most  readily 
succumbing  to  the  change,  and  leaving  the  intercalated  masses  less 
I'banged.     Yet  the  remnants  of  structure  lelt  iu  the  granites  still  show 
that  no  important  movement  has  tiiken  pl^ce  in  the  mass,  but  that  the 
rock  remains  in  sitUj  and  is  an  indigenous  granite.    But,  besides  these 
coufnsing  appearances,  lines  of  the  granite  sometimes  appear  as  if  actu- 
ally injected  or  intruded  among  the  schists,  sometimes  on  their  bedding, 
bat  perhaps  across  it  as  eruptive  veins.    Indeed,  there  seemed  cases 
where,  in  approaching  the  same  mass  of  granite  from  different  points, 
that  at  one  aA\  the  appearances  of  a  truly  exotic  and  eruptive  origin 
might  be  found — abrupt  lines  of  demarkation  and  veins ;  while  at  another 
point  nearly  all  the  steps  of  a  gradual  metamorphism  and  transition 
from  the  schists  beyond  might  ho  traced,  while  the  remnants  of  struc- 
ture through  the  mass  itself  would,  in  greater  part,  conform  to  the  sur- 
rounding system  of  folds,  showing  it  as  a  whole  to  bo  an  indigenous 
iDUiiS.    Two  ol)servers  thus  approaching  such  a  mass  would  Justly  ren- 
tier diffei*ent  verdicts  as  to  its  nature,  one  ascribing  to  it  a  wliolly  erui)- 
tive  origin,  the  other  a  clearly  metamorphic  character.      A  few  minor 
masses  of  granite  did  not  show  well  marked  transitions  from  schists, 
lh(iuj;h  iu  part  the  ends  of  the  latter  gradually,  though  yet  abnq>tly, 
mer;;ed  into  the  granite,  as  if  absorbe<l  l)y  it,  the  mass  as  a  whole  pre- 
i>enting  the  character  of  an  intrusive  mass.    There  is  no  evidence  what- 
ever, however,  to  show  that  such  masses  have  traveled  far,  or  that  they 
mijrbt  not  have  come  from  a  short  distance  only,  and  have  been  derive<l 
from  riK'ks  similar  to  those  in  which  they  are  inclosed,  or  others  of  the 
>ame  series,  lor  their  likeness  may  be  found  at  other  points  as  true  meta- 
morphics.    Penetrating  various  jmrtions  of  the  series  are  granitic,  usu- 
ally mostly  feldspathie,  veins,  many  of  which  probably  extend  long  dis- 
tances and  appear  to  be  of  true  eruptive  character,  while  other  granitic 
vi'ius,  usually  of  very  coarse  bluish  (piartz  and  white  eleavable  feld- 
si»ar,  with  sheets  and  large  crystals  of    white  mica,  seem  to  be  more 
'lalurally  referred  to  intiltration,  or  to  be  endogenous  in  character,  like 
mauy  metalliferous  veins,  some  of  each  kind  showing  layers  of  deposi- 
tiou  or  structure.    Nearly  all  of  the  metalliferous  deposits,  for  the  pro- 
fusion and  richness  of  which  Colorado  is  so  justly  celebrated,  occur  in 
veius  in  this  great  syvStem  of  metamorphic  rocks,  or  in  debris  derived 
from  the  same.    The  more  noted  of  these  were  studied  with  care  by  Dr. 
^'  M.  Endlich  during  the  early  portion  of  the  season,  and  his  results  will 
I*  i'oaud  as  a  portion  of  his  report  as  geologist  of  the  southern  or  San 
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Luis  division  of  the  sarvey.  A  complete  knowledge  of  the  general 
geology  of  tbe  region  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  of  these  ore-deposits,  would 
probably  show  connections  between  the  two,  and  lead,  as  in  other 
regions,  to  results  valuable  to  the  mining-engineer.  To  trace  such  con- 
nections, and  to  master  the  relations  of  the  veins  and  their  contents  to 
the  formation  as  a  whole,  could  not  be  expected  to  be  accomplished  in  a 
single  season's  work  over  an  extended  area. 

A  number  of  porphyry  dikes,  usually  of  short  extent,  have  penetrated 
the  metamorphic  rocks  at  many  points,  perhaps  most  noticeable  in  the 
region  drained  by  Ijeft-Hand,  Four-Mile,  and  adjacent  creeks.  They 
have  considerable  variation  of  comiK)sition,  but  have  not  yet  been  made 
the  subject  of  special  examination  by  the  survey.  It  is  on  either  side 
of  one  of  these  porphyry  dikes,  along  the  planes  of  contact  between  it 
and  the  inclosing  granite,  that  the  rare  and  interesting  telluride  ores 
of  Gold  Hill  are  mined. 

Dr.  Endlich's  analysis  of  specimens  from  this  locality  has  reveale<l 
some  new  mineral  species,  while  specimens  of  this  and  neighboring 
porphyries  furnished  with  notes  upon  their  occurrence  to  Professor  Ben- 
jamin Silliman,  jr.,  of  New  Haven,  have  formed  the  subject  of  an  exami- 
nation by  him,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts  for  July. 
The  description  of  these  ores,  and  their  mode  of  occurrence,  is  given  in 
the  chapter  on  mines  in  Dr.  Endlich's  report. 

THE  STRATIGRAPHY  OF  THE  EAST  SLOPE  OF  THE  FRONT  RANGE. 

Three  causes  combine  to  render  the  rapid  study  of  the  stratigraphy  of 
the  archsean  rocks  difficult  and  its  results  uncertain :  First,  their  struc- 
ture is  not  only  often  complex,  but  obscure,  the  evidence  of  it  being  at 
times  nearly  or  wholly  obliterated  by  the  metamori>hism,  and  often  over 
large  areata  very  difficult  to  find ;  second,  this  metamorphism  rendei's 
lithological  characters  inconstant,  so  that  a  stratum  that  at  one  i>oint 
may  be  characteristic  among  its  neighbors,  may,  at  another,  become 
like  them,  or  all  may  change  so  as  to  retain  none  ot  their  geological  fea- 
tures, becoming  again  like  other  series,  so  that  lithological  resemblances 
cannot  often  be  Uikeu  as  a  guide  to  follow,  and  may  even  become  mis- 
leading; third,  the  erosion  producing  the  present  surface  features  ot 
the  mountain  region  had  the  direction  of  its  action  determined  by 
movements  of  the  surface  which  were  not  closely  connected  with  the 
extended  plications  of  its  rocks ;  and,  moreover,  since  this  erosion  has 
not  long  been  active  among  these  rocks,  there  appears  no  well-defined 
connection  between  the  topography  and  the  structuml  geology.  The 
ancient  erosion  gradually  wore  down  the  mass  to  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  and  while  previously  to  this  it  was  no  doubt  directed  by  the  struc- 
t!ire,  yet  the  mass  wa«  finally  leveled  off  irresi>ective  of  structure  or 
relative  hardnesses  of  its  beds  by  the  encroaching  ocean,  which  worked 
over  its  ruins  and  laid  them  down  upon  the  smoothed  surface  in  the 
form  of  the  Triassic  and  other  beds.  The  recent  gi*eat  uplift,  while  it 
l)robably  added  new  ])lications  to  tbe  accumulated  plications  of  the  past 
in  the  ancient  rocks,  was  quite  simple  with  resi)ect  to  their  total  plica- 
tion, and  left  the  upper  Triassic  and  other  sedimentary  beds  compara- 
tively simply  structured,  they  having  been  att'ected  alone  by  the  later 
movements. 

As  the  mass  ai>peared  above  the  sea  and  surface  erosion  once  more  com- 
menced, but  which  now  acts  upon  the  recent  rocks  covering  probably  in 
greater  part  thecomplex  underlying  rocks,  it  was  directed  off  from  the  line 
of  greater  uplift  down  the  long  slopesof  the  rising  continent  to  the  retiring 
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sea.  The  channels  of  drainage  started  were  directed  solely  by  the  struc- 
ture and  characters  of  the  upper  rocks,  and  when  they  gradually  cut 
down  thi'on^h  these  and  commenced  sinking  their  canons  into  the  under- 
lying complic^ated  rocks,  these  canons  bore  no  relation  whatever  to  tl>eir 
conipliciUions.  It  is  but  recently  that  the  upper  rocks  have  been  com- 
pletely removed  troni  the  summits  of  the  mountain  spurs,  the  ancient 
level  of  subaqueous  erosion  being  still  indicated  by  the  often  uniiorm 
level  of  the  spurs  and  hilltops  over  c<insi<lerable  areas,  and  large  plateau- 
like regions  which  became  very  marked  from  ^certain  ])oints'()f  view. 
Two  or  three  such  levels  are  indicated  at  a  few  places,  showing  not  only 
that  the  sedimentaries  have  once  extended  up  over  what  are  now  the 
mountain  rocks,  but  that  the  uplifting  has  been  mainly  coufLJied  along 
certain  partly  well-detined  lines,  the  intermediate  belts,  though  uplifted 
bodily,  remaining  com])aratively  level,  a  type  of  folding,  probably,  not 
uucommou  farther  west,  and  which  will  be  referred  to  again  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter. 

Eroded  away,  worked  farther  and  farther  back,  the  sedimentaries 
have  receded  to  the  line  of  hogbacks,  and  having  a  structure  bearing  a 
l>artly  constant  relation  to  the  eroding  forces,  with  persistent  lithologi- 
cal  characters,  their  topographical  features  indicate  their  geological 
structure,  and  it  is  through  the  former  that  the  latter  may  be  most  rapidly 
and  easily  read,  the  long  ridges  nearly  always,  as  shown  in  Chapter  II, 
couforming  to  a  particular  bed  or  series  of  beds  harder  than  their  neigh- 
bors, and  thus  traceable  as  far  as  the  ridge  is  visible.  Not  so  the  meta- 
morphics.  Penetrating  the  formerly  covering  sedementaries,  the  canons 
commeDced  sinking  into  the  lower  and  more  complicated  rocks,  with 
directions  impressed  ui>on  them  by  the  latest  uplift  and  the  overlying 
locks,  and  bearing  no  cx)nstant  relation  to  the  structure  of  the  lower 
ones  in  which  we  now  find  them.  It  is  true  that  the  structure  of  the 
lower  rocks  has  begun  to  affect  the  courses  of  the  streams,  and  in  places 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Meeting  a  softer  bed  a  canon  will  often  have 
it^  course  directed  by  it,  and  follow  it  for  some  distance,  leaving  the 
»<ljaceut  harder  beds  plainly  indicated  by  the  ridges,  and  sometimes  the 
«nnosities  of  structure  are  very  curiously  followed  by  a  stream  in  all  its 
windings,  but  it  soon  breaks  away  and  runs  independently  of  the  bed- 
ding. Many  of  tlie  smaller  ravines  have  had  their  positions  determined 
bythe  structure;  but  in  a  broad  sense  the  drainage  is  from  themain  mount- 
^\n  crest  eastw^ard,  independent  of  structure.  Thus,  while  in  places 
geological  features  may  lind  expresvsion  in  surfjice  form,  yet,  as  otten, 
tbere  may  be  no  conceivable  relation  between  topography  and  geology. 
The  subaqueous  erosion,  in  smoothing  all  to  a  common  level,  destroys 
i^U  former  surface  expression  of  geological  character,  and  the  present 
erosion  has  not  yet  been  in  progress  sutiicieiitly  long  to  recreate  the 
lost  features. 

With  geological  structure  but  feebly  featured  upon  the  surface,  and 
^ith  such  structure  as  does  exist,  not  only  complicated,  but  often  lost 
inmetamorphism,  it  becomes  no  easy  task  to  trace  it  out,  often  recpiiring 
tlose  inspection  of  the  rock,  and  even  long  search  to  detect  it,  while  but 
little  detinite  character  can  be  made  out  in  distant  views.  On  the  other 
band,  the  exposures  are  both  numerous  and  continuous,  the  niany  canons 
affording  fine  seditions  of  the  rocks,  and  when  suthcient  time  is  expended 
in  their  examination  1  conceive  that  some  exceedingly  interesting  and 
clear  results  as  to  metamorphic  action  will  follow,  to  say  nothing  of 
structural  features,  and  the  connection  of  both  with  the  filling  the  innu- 
Djerable  mineral  veins  which  occur  in  the  series  with  their  valuable  ores. 
Notwithstanding  the  natural  difiiculties  in  the  way,  many  observations 
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of  the  stractare  of  the  moautains,  more  particalarly  of  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  front  or  main  range,  were  made  dnring  the  past  season.  These, 
thongh  by  no  means  exhaustive,  and,  in  a  i>ortion  of  the  region,  too 
scattered  or  imi)erfect  to  there  define  the  structure,  yet  such  material 
as  was  obtained  seems  Hufhcient  to  indicate  certain  general  features,  and 
u  ]>ortion  of  the  material  from  which  the  inferences  regarding  the 
structure  are  drawn,  together  with  the  inferences  themselveH,  are  given 
below. 

Litholdgical  and  metj^morphic  characters  are  not  here  regarded  as 
much  as  they  should  be  in  a  complete  study,  nor  as  much  as  they  may 
be  after  the  further  study  of  the  notes  and  specimens  yet  at  hand.  The 
accompanying  map  (Fig.  7)  shows  the  Archaean  area  over  which  the  most 
connected  observations  were  made.  It  is  an  area  extending  north  and 
houtli  across  the  full  width  of  the  district,  with  the  main  crest  of  the 
front  range  near  its  western  border.  The  streams  along  the  northern 
half  of  the  west  border  belong  to  the  Middle-Park  drainage.  The  main 
divide  passing  out  from  the  western  border  of  the  map  a  little  south- 
west of  James  Peak,  comes  in  again  at  Gray  and  Torrey.  On  the  east 
::re  the  Liguitic  beds  of  the  ]>lains  in  horizontiil  lining,  with  the  coal 
horizon  and  principal  masses  of  terrace  gravels  approximately  shown, 
ibllowed  by  the  hog-back  zone  of  more  or  less  upturned  and  eastward 
dipping  Cretaceous,  (dotted,)  Jurassic  shales,  (white,)  and  Triassic  red- 
l>eds,  (heavier  horizontal  lines.)  To  the  west  extends  the  mountain 
zone  of  Archaean  rocks  to  the  extreme  border  of  the  map.  Nearly  all  the 
observed  strikes  or  curves  of  the  rock  are  indicated  by  the  short  dashes, 
the  direction  of  which  show  the  trend  of  the  strike,  while  the  little  mark 
on  one  side  shows  to  which  side  the  rock  dips,  with  numbers  sometimes 
attached  showing  its  amount  in  degrees,  the  dips  being  from  the  hori- 
zontal. The  shorter  line  extending  across  the  dash  indicates  vertical 
strata,  with  both  sides  equal,  horizontal  bedding,  and  approximate  un- 
certain strikes  and  dip,  seen  either  at  a  distance  with  a  tield-glass  or  too 
fsmall  a  remnant  of  structure  to  be  trustworthy,  are  indicated  by  the 
broken  dash.  A  dash  may  be  the  result  of  a  single  observation  of  ob- 
scure structure  in  granite,  or,  more  often,  may  indicate  the  result  of  a 
number  of  observations,  or  the  whole  formation  mav  clearlv  have  the 
given  trend,  obviously  bending  here  and  there  as  strikes  indicate,  Ke- 
garding  a  number  of  neighboring  observations  they  serve  to  show  the 
present  structure  of  the  region  in  which  they  occur. 

Drawing  dotted  lines  through  a  region  so  that  they  are  i)arallel  to  all 
the  strike.^  near  or  abreast  of  which  they  pass,  they  may  be  considered 
as  indicating,  ai)proxiniatcly,  the  course  the  strike  would  have  if  the 
outcrops  could  Jiave  been  traced  continuously  along  them.  Jn  other 
words,  the  dotted  lines  represent  ai)i)roximately  where  the  continuous 
outcrop  of  a  horizon,  or  series  of  beds,  would  be  if  it  could  be  traced. 
When  the  structure  is  clear,  or  when  the  observed  strikes  are  rather 
thickly  scattered,  these  dotted  lines  may  represent  an  outcropping  hori- 
zon quite  closely,  but  where  the  observations  are  more  scattered,  the 
course  of  the  horizon  becomes  more  conjectural,  and  the  line,  instead  of 
remaining  on  its  proper  horizon,  may  gradually  pass  higher  up  or  lower 
down  through  the  series,  while  unobserved  faults  may  throw  the  beds 
aside  and  not  be  indicated  by  the  lines;  yet  the  latter,  though  so  far 
incorrect,  still  serve  to  connect  the  observation  which  would  otherwise 
be  too  disconnected  to  the  eye,  and  just  so  far  as  the  obaer  vat  ions  go  j 
truly  indicate,  if  approximately,  the  curves  of  the  outcroj>s  of  the  folded 
rocks.  An  anliclinal,  or  synclinal,  with  north  and  south  horizontal  axis, 
would  thus  have  the  beds  outcropping  on  either  side  in  north  and  south 
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parallel  lines;  bat  if  the  anticlinal  dipped  north,  the  beds  would  mantle 
aroiiud  its  northern  eudincurves,  with  their  convexity  or  apices  directed 
northward,  the  beds  dipjnn^  from  it  northeast  and  west,  witli  a  northern 
dipping  synclinal  would  have  the  curved  outcrops  jwinting  south,  but 
dipf)iug  northward  and  inward  from  all  sides.  Anticlinals  are  indicated 
by  dot  and  dash  lines,  synclinals  by  three  dot  and  space  lines,  the  arrow- 
heads indicating  the  direction  of  the  inclination  of  their  axes.  It  is  by 
no  means  claimed  that  the  map  represents  with  perfect  accuracy  the 
geology  throughout;  it  is  simply  a  means  of  putting  together  before  the 
eye  the  observations  recorded,  and  to  show,  only  so  far  as  these  indicate, 
the  broader  ideas  of  the  structure  of  the  mass.  Long  study  will  be 
required  to  unravel  completely  the  structure  of  these  rocks,  and  much 
that  is  here  inferred  may  finally  have  to  be  modified.  The  portions 
represented  with  least  certainty  on  the  map  will  be  mentioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing brief  and  hurried  description  : 

The  portion  of  the  region  under  consideration  whose  structure  was 
probably  moat  clearly  made  out  is  that  lying  south  of  South  Clear  Creek, 
and  having  Mount  Evans  as  its  great  culminating  mass.    This  mountain 
was  approached  from  the  ui)ppr  branches  of  Bear  Creek,  on  its  northeast 
side,  and  for  eight  miles  near  the  summit  no  evidence  of  structure  what- 
ever wasobtained,  the  great  massive  bosses  of  rock  being  often  sculptured 
into  dome-like  forms,  with  profound  gorges  and  amphitheaters,  all  com- 
posed of  normal  granites,  both  coarse  and  fine,  some  containing  much 
mica,  others  with  but  little,  in   small,   scattered   fiakes.    The  different 
granites  were  not  observed  to  occur  in  zones,  as  if  once  bedded,  but  not 
enoagh  was  seen  of  the  mass  to  say  that  they  did  not  so  occur.    As  will 
be  seen  later,  the  mass  is  probably  all  metamorphic,  and  a  more  extended 
examination  of   it  would  i)robably  have  developed  many  evidences 
of  a  former  structure  throughout  it.    These  granites  s^em  to  occupy  as 
low  a  geological  position  as  any  rocks  observed  anywhere  in  the  mount- 
ains.     At  the  northeast  the  high  ridge  rising  opposite  the  mountain 
from  the  other  side  of  l>ear  Creek,  and  between  the  latter  and  Clear 
Creek,  and  which  culmi nates  in  Tiie  Chief,  is  composed  of  well-bedded 
schistose  rocks,  all  striking  about  northwest  southeast,  and  dipping  from 
25^  to  6(P  to  the  northeast.     The  Chief  itself,  and  ridges  running  from 
it  to  the  southeast,  are  composed  of  very  irregular  and  contorted  dirty- 
red  and  white  banded  schists,  often  granitiferous,  which  compose  a  cx)n- 
sideraole  thickness  of  the  formation  above.     Below,  on  the  southwestern 
fece  of  The  Chief,  and  extending  soutlieastward,  is  a  well-defined  bed<led 
zooe  of  fine,  handsome,  light-gray  granite,  witli  small  scattered  mica- 
flakes  many  hundred  feet  thick,  and  in  turn  underlaid  by  a  still  greater 
thickness  of  more  evenly  and  finer-banded  schists  than  above  the  granite, 
inclined  to  steel-gray  in  color,  with  some  irregular  schists.      The  edges 
of  these  form  the  lower  southern  slopes  of  tlie  hills,  their  bases  being 
lollowed  quite  closely  by  the  valleys  of  the  main  streams,  which  seem 
to  indicate  a  well-defined  and  regular  line  of  deniarkation  between  this 
plainly  bedded  series,  above  on  the  northeast,  and  the  underlying  struc- 
tureless granites  rising  in  the  great  slopes  of  Evans.     The  impression 
thus  first  received  is  that  here  are  two  ditferent  and  distinct  rock  torma- 
tioDs.    The  heavier  dashed  line  upon  the  map  here  shows  the  limit  of 
the  granites  as  it  follows  one  of  the  principal  northern  forks  of  Bear 
Kiver,  gradually  bending  eastward,  and  indicating,  with  other  strikes 
observed  in  the  schists  above,  a  fiat  synclinal,  with  its  axis  dipping  north- 
ward.   The  dotted  extension  of  this  horizon  southeastward  is  but  ap- 
proximate, and  will  be  referred  to  later,  while  the  extension  westward  is 
wholly  inferred  from  the  observation  farther  to  the  northwest,  and  was 
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not  itsolf  directly  traced.  Descendiug  from  The  Chief  northward,  thns 
crossing  the  edges  of  the  steeply  upturned  schists  and  ascending  through 
the  formation,  but  at  the  same  time  following  somewhat  along  it  north- 
ward, it  is  found  to  swing  more  and  more  northward,  and  then — near  a 
north  and  south  line  ])a«8ing  through  Idaho — to  bend  directly  around  to 
a  southwest  strike  and  northwest  dip.  It  is  a  sharply-folded  anticlinal 
dipping  steeply  northward.  Still  following  along  the  strata,  they  again 
swing  northwest  and  again  southwest,  showing  a  similar  abrupt  fold. 
Following  up.  Clear  Creek  from  Idaho,  a  number  of  such  folds  occur,  the 
dip  of  the  irregular  schist  and  gneiss  rocks  being  invariably  east,  north, 
or  west,  but  never  south  until,  near  the  headwaters  of  that  stream,  a 
more  constant  southwest  strike  is  attained,  with  northwest  dip,  as  finely 
shown  in  the  Gray  and  Torrey  Peaks,  and  north  and  east  of  the  s^ime. 
Thus  regardeil  all  together,  the  Evans  mass  appears  as  a  broad  anticli- 
nal, with  its  axis  dipping  northward,  and  caiTying  on  its  face  a  number 
of  minor  crumples,  smaller  anticlinals  and  synclinals,  like  ripples  on  the 
greater  wave  of  rock.  Naturally  these  smaller  folds  render  the  more 
general  geology  very  confused.  This  seems  to  be  particularly  the  case 
near  Idaho,  but  many  obser\'ations  showed  the  same  little  folds  running 
for  considerable  distances.  The  smaller  valleys  here  show  some  pecu- 
liar relations  between  topography  and  geology,  sometimes  following  the 
softer  beds  in  their  sinuosities  for  considerable  distances.  The  numerous 
minor  anticlinals  and  synclinals  here  observed  are  indicated  by  their 
j>roper  symbols.  The  schists  and  gneisses  appear  well  exposed  in  the 
lower  portions  of  Chicago  Creek,  but  higher  up  granites  begin  to  pre- 
vail, very  abrupt  transitions  from  one  to  the  other  being  frequent. 
Starting  from  the  eastern  base  of  the  Gray  and  Torrey  Peaks,  and  curv- 
ing around  northward,  is  a  most  profound  and  regular  glacier-carved 
gorge,  with  sweeping  precipitous  sides  towering  up  on  the  east  side  to 
the  rather  even-topped  summit  of  jMacLellan  Eidge.  On  the  west  side, 
l>lainly  noticeable  in  Gray  and  Torrey,  the  handsome  gray  and  rjither 
evenly  banded  gneisses  dip  rather  steeply  to  the  west  and  north,  while 
just  opposite,  on  the  east  side,  an  opposite  dij)  occurs,  the  saddle  just 
east  of  the  two  peaks  being  in  a  shiup  anticlinal  Jixis.  Opposite  the 
mountiun,  and  a  little  south,  perched  midway  up  the  precipitous  face  of 
the  ^lacLellan  Kidge,  its  houses  held  on  to  the  face  of  rock  by  chains 
and  rods,  and  accessible  only  by  the  aid  of  ropes,  is  the  Stevens  mine. 
Here  some  structureless  granite  masses  confuse  the  gray  gneiss,  the  miuo 
being  in  one  of  them,  and  faults  occur,  but  it  seems  to  be  here  that  the 
axis  of  the  anticlinal  leaves  the  valley,  for  down  the  latter  the  general 
dip  is  to  the  northwest.  Joining  the  next  fork,  the  strike  still  bears  east 
ami  west,  or  northeast  and  southwest,  dipping  north  and  west,  till  about 
midway  to  Georgetown,  when  a  mass  of  hard,  structureless,  massive, 
porphyritic  granite  is  met,  in  which  the  Terrible  mine  is  situated.  The 
i'ontact  between  the  schists  and  granites  can  be  quite  readily  traced  up 
the  strep  northern  slope  of  the  valley  just  west  of  the  mine,  and  is  mostly 
very  abrupt.  The  ends  of  the  westward-dipping  schists  mostly  lie  up 
agjiinst  the  granite,  but  in  places  bend  down  into  it,  being  much  con- 
torted, and  while  the  line  of  contact  is  oiten  remarkably  well  delined, 
tln^  change  from  one  to  the  other  being  instantaneous,  yet  in  places  the 
change  is  less  abru[)t,  the  irregular  ends  of  the  schist-bands  being  aj)- 
parently  absorbed  in  the  granite  mass.  Some  inclosed  patches  of  schist 
apiM'jired  in  the  granite,  but  with  no  recognizable  general  arrangement, 
while  below  the  structureless  granite  a  southea^st  dip ap[)eared,  intimat- 
ing tli;it  the  granite  occupied  an  anticlinal  axis,  probably  the  northern 
continuation  of  the  Gray's  Peak  anticlinal,  as  indicated  on  the  map. 
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Toward  Georgetown  the  schistose-gDeisses  stand  for  the  most  part  very 
nearly  vertical,  with  many  faults.  At  one  point  near  Silver  Plume,  a 
small  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  showed  an  abrupt  synclinal 
structure,  a  fault  apparently  })assing  directly  through  the  axis.  About 
as  far  below  Georgetown  as  the  Terrible  mine  is  above  it,  a  rock  on  tho 
we«t  side  of  the  valley,  and  forming  a  little  promontory  at  the  junction 
of  a  side  stream,  shows  the  same  hard,  structureless  porphyritic  granite 
as  at  the  Terrible  mine,  with  some  abrupt  lines  of  demarkation  between 
it  and  the  adjacent  schistosc-gijeisaes,  but  also  presenting  some  examples 
of  more  gradual  transition  than  elsewhere,  and  deserving  of  morecare- 
lul  study  than  the  time  allowed.  This  porphyritic  granite  impressed  me 
as  being  more  probably  an  eruptive  mass  occupying  an  anticlinal  axis 
than  one  metamorphism  in  situ^  though  it  may  not  have  come  from  afar, 
nor  fi-om  rocks  of  an  origin  dissimilar  from  that  of  its  present  com- 
panions. The  dip  on  the  southeast  side  of  this  anticlinal  must  become 
reversed  in  rising  up  against  the  Evans  mass,  forming  a  synclinal  be- 
tween the  Gray's  Peak  anticlinal  and  Mount  Evans,  but  as  this  region 
was  not  directly  entered,  it  was  not  observed,  and  is  not  indicated  on 
tbe  map. 

Keturning  to  the  irregular  schists  of  The  Chief  lying  on  the  Mount 
Evans  granites,  and  following  them  eastward,  they  maintain  their  char- 
acters for  some  distance,  but  with  increasing  granite  characters,  until 
they  appear  to  cross  Bear  Creek  and  merge  into  a  granite  country.    The 
hills  are  less  high  and  sharp  than  before  and  rise  from  a  more  uniform 
plateao-like  surface,  with  southern  sides  almost  always  steep  and  almost 
iDvariably  steeper  than  their  massive  northern  slopes.    The  rock  gen- 
erally appears  to  be  a  reddish  granite,  with  tabular  trimmed  feldspar 
crystals,  and  small  scattered  mica  flakes ;  yet  remnants  of  structure  are 
very  numerous  and  can  be  found  in  almost  every  hill.    Patches  of  the 
dirty-red  and  white-contorted  schists,  similar  to  those  of  The  Chief,  occur, 
apparently  indicating  approximately  the  same  horizon.    Near  the  bor- 
der of  the  range,  and  approaching  the  sedimentaries,  schists  predomin- 
ate, a  line  of  white  quartzite  outcrops  being  observed  at  one  point  ex- 
tending lor  a  little  distance.    All  the  rocks  still  uniformly  incline  to  the 
north,  or  else  east  and  west,  and  none  to  the  south.    A  most  decided 
ttuanimity  exists  among  the  very  numerous  recorded  strikes  and  dips 
observed  in  the  granites,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  adjacent  schists,  in 
indicating  a  series  of  minor  folds  with  axes  dipping  northward,  some 
quite  abnipt,  as  shown  ui)on  the  map.    Tliongh  concealed  by  the  sedi- 
mentaries, the  last-observed  rocks  on  the  extreme  border  of  the  archiean 
rocks  seem  to  indicate  that  the  general  strike  liaJ;  swung  from  southeast 
to  northeast,  as  if  the  border  was  near  the  ])rincipal  and  northward  dip- 
ping-axis of  a  great  synclinal — tho  compliment  of  the  main  Evans  an- 
ticlinal, with  the  rocks  within  it  crumpled  into  minor  folds  just  as  the 
similar  wrinkles  exist  on  the  Evans  foUl.    The  more  southern  rocks  here 
are  the  most  metamorphosed,  and  in  tracing  them  toward  Mount  Evans 
evidences  of  structure  become  less  and  less  marked  until  they  become 
soditticult  to  find  in  the  red  and  gray  granites,  that  the  latter  become 
practically  structureless.    Wbile  the  higher  mountain-mass  beyond  may 
bereafter  be  found  to  be  partially  exotic  in  character,  yet  here,  upon  its 
southeastern  extension,  its  rocks  ai-e  certainly  clearly  metamorphic.    It 
is  at  points  here  that  an  approximate  parallelism  of  the  tabular  feld- 
spar crystals  to  the  bedding  was  first  observed,  though  it  is  a  character 
that  readily  became  lost  in  a  wholly  fortuitous  arrangement  of  the  com- 
ponents of  the  granite.    Large  inclosed  schistose  masses,  with  most 
gradual  transitions  along  their  borders  into  the  surrounding  granites,  to 
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the  smallest  and  most  isolated  of  little  collections  of  mica  flakes,  grad- 
ually dying  oat  more  and  more  in  approaching  the  central  mass,  afford 
opportunity  for  a  most  accurate  and  careful  study  of  the  metamorphism 
of  bedded  rocks  into  structureless  granites  of  the  most  absorbing  inter- 
est. A  few  uncertain  observations  in  the.  red  granites  near  the  south 
border  of  the  map  may  indiciite  that  a  southward  dipping  of  the  forma- 
tion begins,  and  if  such  is  the  case,  the  eastern  ridge  of  Evans  may  be 
of  an  anticlinal  structure,  the  mountain  itself  thus  being  at  the  inter- 
section of  an  east-west  and  north-south  fold,  just  as,  topographically,  it 
lies  near  the  intersection  of  a  north-south  and  an  east-west  range  of 
mountains.  About  midway  between  the  lower  reaches  of  Clear  Creek 
and  Bear  Creek  the  rather  obscurely-exposed  granites  show  gneissic 
areas,  having  invariably  a  high  southern  dip,  or  the  reverse  of  the  rocks 
of  the  chief  riilgt*  and  to  the  southeast  of  *the  same,  indicating  a  north- 
west and  southeast  synclinal,  as  shown  on  the  map.  This  seems  to  first 
a])pear  in  the  canon  through  which  Turkey  Creek  debouches  from  the 
mountains,  but  hiTe  affected  by  one  of  the  minor  north  and  soutk 
folds,  and  from  here  on  the  course  of  the  axis  seems  indicated  at  three 
points,  where  the  rocks  were  found  having  an  abrupt  change  of  strike, 
the  meaning  of  which  w\is  not  at  the  time  understood.  What  is  thus 
indicated  of  this  axis  would  show  it  to  dip  to  the  northwest,  but  the 
complimentary  southeast  dip  that  should  occur  does  not  seem  to  be  in- 
dicated, and  its  northern  end  is  probably  cut  off  by  a  fault. 

The  minor  folds  upon  the  Mount  Evans  anticlinal  give  to  the  greater 
fold  a  squarish  form,  the  northeast  corner  of  which — that  at  Idaho — being 
a  sharp  bend,  while  the  northwest  portion  seems  to  be  more  rounded. 
These  two  outer  folds  are  the  two  principal  components  of  the  main 
fold,  and  as  the  latter  lies  nearest  the  main  axis  of  the  range,  it  will 
be  mentioned  first.  From  Clear  Creek  to  James  Peak  no  observa- 
tions were  made.  At  the  latter  the  general  strike  of  the  gray-banded 
gneissic  schists  forming  the  main  ridge  is  northeast  and  north-northeast, 
and  dipping  northwest  from  2rp  to  irp.  Following  them  along  north- 
eastward, however,  they  swing  around  more  and  more  east  to  southeast 
and  in  places  nearly  south,  with  rather  low  eastern  dips,  thus  indicating 
an  anticlinal,  having  an  axis  lying  just  east  of  the  main  topographical 
crest,  and  having  a  northward  inclination.  South  Boulder  Creek  rises 
at  this  point,  and  for  nearly  t«Mi  miles  down  its  canon  there  seems  to  be 
an  uninterrupted  series  of  schists  and  gneisses  of  difierent  varieties, 
some  gray  an<l  some  garnetiterous,  striking  more  or  less  northwest- 
southeast,  with  northeastern  dip  of  20^  to  50-',  till  the  stream  enters  an 
apparently  structureless  granite  mass,  which  will  be  referred  to  later. 
Following  northward  along  the  range,  the  same  swing  of  the  strata 
appears  at  the  Boulder  Pass,  and  again  at  Arapaho  Peak.  Through  all 
this  distance,  from  Evans  northward,  would  thus  seem  to  be  a  great 
anticlinal,  with  a  northward  dipping  axis,  and  if  the  series  were  unin- 
terrupted, an  enormous  thictkness  of  rocks  must  be  represented.  It  is 
quite  possible,  however,  that  unobserved  faults  occur,  the  northern  side 
being  thrown  upward,  thus  bringing  the  same  series  to  view  more  than 
once.  A  little  north  of  Arapaho  Peak  the  (character  changes  some- 
Tvhat;  some  strikes  from  the  northwest  instead  of  from  the  southwest 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  axis  of  the  anticlinal  was  nearly  horizon- 
tal, or  rather  ha<l  a  gentle  southward  dip,  as  if  an  east-west  synclinal 
fold  had  flexed  the  north-south  anticlinal  fold.  From  Arapaho,  and 
from  points  northwest  and  southeast  of  the  mountain,  many  fine  views 
of  the  great  cafion-cut  mountain-mass  at  the  north  may  be  had,  and  the 
structure  generally  shown  is  that  of  a  broad  llat  anticlinal,  with  a  nearly 
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borizontal  axis,  the  plainer  bands  of  rocks  showing  as  doming  over  in 
great  flat  curves,  with  minor  flexures  liere  and  there,  and  steepening  in 
dip  on  either  the  east  or  west.  Long's  Peak,  the  grandest  mat^s  of  all,  if^ 
mostly  of  coarse  gninite,  but  with  several  lenticular  masses  of  darker 
schistose  rock  plainly  showing  in  it^  precipitous  glacier-scored  sides.  East 
from  Long's  generally  the  country-rock  seemed  almost  wholly  of  granite, 
both  gray  and  deep  red,  coarse,  crumbling,  and  with  large  tabular  Mil- 
spar  crystals.  But  little  evidence  of  structure  was  noticed,  but  all  that 
was  observed  showed  eastward-dipping  rocks,  thus  enforcing  the  gen- 
eral anticlinal  structure  of  the  range.  Throughout  all  this  northern 
portion  of  the  map  the  dotted  outcrop  lines  are  wholly  approximate, 
and  intended  simply  to  indicate  probable  structure. 

At  Lilly  Mountain  a  more  schistose  zone,  with  red  granite  beds  con- 
taining garnets,  was  found,  which  southward  gave  way  to  some  reddish 
fp:^uites,  but  seemed  to  again  show  itself  somewhat  plainer  between 
North  and  Middle  Saint  Vrain's  Creeks.    East  of  Lilly  Mountain  but 
random  and  uncertain  observations  were  made,  but  what  was  seen  ap- 
pears to  conform  to  the  nearest  more  certain  observations.    Close  to  the 
border  of  the  range,  between  the  Little  and  Big  Thompson  Creeks,  and 
best  exposed  in  the  high  and  rather  isolated  hill  thrown  up  by  the  eche- 
lon folding  of  this  region,  rocks  of  well  defined  bedding  occur,  gray 
schistose  gneiss,  &c.,  changing  to  hard  greenish  siliceous  rocks,  as  if 
impregnated  with  actinolite,  while  still  farther  out,  and  exposed  by  faults 
that  push  aside  the  covering  sedimentary  rocks,  are  clear  white  quartz- 
ites.     Between  the  North  and  South  Saint  Vi*ain's  a  few  strikes  in  tho 
mostly  structureless  granites  would  seem  toindic<ate  a  pretty  sharp  east- 
west  anticlinal  dipping  east.    Tracing  these  outer  beds  farther  south- 
ward, a  flattening  of  the  formation,  south  of  South  Saint  Vrain's,  spreadvS 
the  strikes  in  a  peculiar  way,  opening  out  or  widening  the  outcrops  of 
the  formations.    Still,  all  the  dips  are  eastward,  except  one  small  occur- 
rence of  white  quartzite.    This  appeared  as  a  ridge,  only  about  100  feet 
long,  rising  above  the  soil  of  a  tiattish  (contoured  region,  where  all  other 
exiK>sures  showed   the  coarse^   reddish,  crumbling,   tabular  crystalled 
granites,  with  but  occasional  evidences  of  structure,  which,  however,  us 
just  remarked,  all  indurate  a  dip  in  a  general  easterly  direction.    The 
small  patch  of  white  quartzite  had  a  well-deOned  trend  of  15^  to  \irp 
east  of  north,  and  dipped  43o  northwest,  as  if  it  represented  a  remnant 
of  an  unconformable  series  resting  on  the  granites.    The  joints  and 
seams  contained   radiated   actinolite,  and  some  of  the  quartzite  was 
tiuted  green,  as  if  containing  tlu5  same  disseminated  in  the  mass.     It 
thus  resembled  the  green  siliceous  rocks  north  of  the  Little  Thompson 
and  elsewhere,  which  certainly  pass  into  and  belong  to  the  schist  series. 
Iti  the  neighborhood  of  Jim  Creek  the  observed  strikes  appear  incon- 
sistent with  one  another,  and  are  too  few  to  indicate  what  the  strmtture 
really  is.     For  a  little  way  above  where  Jim  Creek  joins  Left  Hand, 
Si'hists  or  banded  gneisses  jnevail,  as  well  as  on  down  Left  Iland  to  the 
Mimentaries,  all  having  a  general  northeast  strike  and  southeast  dip. 
They  are  probably  the  same  as  those  a  little  north,  near  South  Saint 
Vrain's,  the  two  ai)parently  swinging  around  to  join  one  another  idong 
the  eastern  mountain  base,  the  higher  hills  at  the  west  being  of  coarse 
granites.     For  some  miles  up  Jim  Creek  the  coarsi*.  structureless  gran- 
ites prevail,  with  porphyry  dikes  penetrating  them  here  and  there. 
Some  debrift  of  true  syenite  was  here  seen.    This  irregularly-banded 
8cliist-zone  seems  to  form  the  high  ridge  between  Jim  and  Left  Hand 
i^reeks.  running  toward  (lold  Hill  and  dipping  souiheast.     From  (lold 
Uill  southeast  a  zone  of  similar  schists  and  bande<l  gneisses  shows  hero 
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and  there  in  Four-Mile  Creek  as  striking  sonth  of  east  and  dipping 
northward.    Eiinning  from  Gold  Hill  eastward  would  thus  appear  to  be 
an  eastward  dipping  synclinal  axis,  the  included  surface-rock  seeming 
to  be  a  coarse  gray  and  reddish  gneissic  granite,  some  of  it  containing 
considerable  mica,  but  much  of  it,  like  most  of  the  granites  north,  hav- 
ing but  little  mica,  and  that  in  small  and  scattered  Sakes.    This  syncli- 
nal may  be  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  fold  that  was  stated  to  flex  the 
great  north-south  anticlinal  of  the  main  range  near  Arapabo  Peak, 
flattening  the  axis  toward  the  north.    The  schists  running  southeast 
from  near  Gold  Hill  seem  to  continue  on  westward  in  a  pretty  well  de- 
fined zone  with  some  small  but  obvious  north-south  folds,  as  indicated 
on  the  map,  but  with  general  northern  dip.    A  northwest  extension  of 
schists,  with  south  dip,  as  if  the  east-west  synclinal  extended  through 
here  westward,  does  not  appear  from  the  few  and  imperfect  observations 
made  in  this  direction  to  exist  here,  indicating  that  a  fault  must  be  re- 
sorted to  to  explain  the  curious  outcrop  that  the  map  indicates.    South 
of  these  schists  there  seems  to  be  shown  a  pretty  sharp  line  of  demarka- 
tion  between  them  and  a  coarse  granite  region  across  which  the  North 
and  the  Lower  Middle  Boulder  Creeks  cut  their  impre^ssive  canons. 
Along  the  canon  of  the  latter  a  very  few  imperfect  east-west  strikes, 
with  steep  north  dip,  seemed  indicated,  which  lower  down,  near  the 
sandstones,  swing  southward.    South  of  here,  between  the  Middle  and 
South  Boulder  Creeks,  though  no  direct  striken  were  observed,  yet  the 
different  granites  were  plainly  arranged  in  zones  trending  about  north 
and  south,  but  running  more  southwest  in  following  them  southward. 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  South  Boulder  Caiion,  and  resting  on  these  zoned 
but  otherwise  structureless  granites,  the  quartzites  ftrst  appear  in  force, 
with  a  south-southwest  strike,  and  dip  of  00^  to  the  southeast.    Though 
mostly  quite  pure,  yet  these  quartzites  may  be  traced  into  siliceous 
schists  and  are  associated  with  mica  schists  and  gneisses.    The  above- 
described  structural  relations  would  seem  to  indicate  that  these  quartz- 
ites were  the  stratigraphical  equivalent  of  the  Four-Mile  schist  zone, 
though  here  by  no  means  so  far  metamorphosed,  and  that  could  the  cov- 
ering sandstones  at  the  east  be  stripped  oft*,  the  two  might  be  traced 
out  till  they  unite  and  become  continuous.    The  quartzite  ridges  are 
well  marked,  and  near  the  southern  end  the  rocks  appeared  to  show  as 
if  folded  upon  themselves  into  a  sharp  synclinal,  the  east  side  being 
thrown  even  beyond  the  vertical,  and  if  this  is  so  it  may  be  the  north- 
ern prolongation  of  the  flatter  synclinal  that  appears  east  of  The  Chief, 
as  indicated  on  the  map,  but  this  is  very  uncertain.    Attention  has 
already  been  called  to  the  sharp  fold  near  Idaho,  and  forming  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  greater  Evans  fold.    The  region  lying  directly  be- 
tween Idaho  and  Central  was  not  passed  over,  but  at  Central  the  rocks 
indicated  a  sharp  fold  similar  to  that  at  Idaho,  and  in  view  of  the  per- 
sistence of  the  fold  sonth  of  Idaho  it  wonhl  seem  to  be  the  northern  ex- 
tension of  the  same,  as  likewise  shown  on  the  map.     It  would  then  pass 
on  northward  and  be  lost  in  the  structureless  granites  below  the  quartzite. 
These  here  form  the  bulky  mass  of  Ralston  Butte.     The  granites  here 
are  not  red,  but  gray,  the  feldspar  being  mostly  a  clear,  translucent 
white,  and   the  rock  very  coarse-grained  and  exceedingly  handsome. 
Still  one  or  two  small  isolated  gneissic  patches  were  observed.     If  thr 
stratigraphy  is  here  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  this  granite  area  must 
repres^»nt  much  flattened  strata  in  order  to  widen  out  the  formation  as 
it  ai)pears  to  do,  yet  all  the  observations  made  near  its  edges  were  oi' 
steep  dipping  rocks.     The  relations,  however,  all  through  here  are  not 
so  clear  as  it  could  be  wished.     In  the  region  near  Kalston  and  Clear 
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Creeks,  and  jiiRt  back  of  the  "hog-backs,"  the  straight-banded  gneissio 
and  siliceons  schists  and  the  irregular  red  and  white  garuetiferous  schists 
neem  folded  into  a  pretty  clear  case  of  a  southward  dipping  anticlinal 
with  the  west  side  thrown  over  past  the  vertical.  8nch  a  structure, 
however,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  general  structure  immediately 
west,  unless  we  assume  the  west  side  of  the  fold  to  be  iu  the  normal 
position  and  the  eastern  rocks  tipped  past  the  vertical.  As  some  of 
them  lie  quite  flat  it  hardly  seems  as  if  the  inversion  could  have  been  so 
great.  Notwithstanding  the  many  observations  here  made  the  structure 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  clearly  made  out,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to 
indicate  it  by  the  dotted  approximate  horizon  lines.  The  western  slopes 
of  the  main  range,  as  well  as  the  other  areas  of  archfean  rocks  gener- 
ally, were  not  studied  even  as  carefully'  as  the  east  slope,  and  but  little 
can  be  said  of  them.  The  western  slope  of  the  main  range,  in  its  north- 
ern portion  whenever  it  was  observed,  appeared  to  have  a  general  west- 
em  dip,  which  was  also  indicated  in  all  the  general  views  obtained  of 
it.  Crossing  the  great  trough-like  valley  of  the  Upper  Grand  River, 
the  high  southern  portion  of  the  Medicine  Bow  range,  where  visited,  was 
of  a  very  sharp  anticlinal  character,  the  rocks  appearing  folded  quite 
flatly  upon  themselves.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  fold  is  recent  and 
that  the  sedimentary  once  mantled  over  it,  tilled  the  trough  of  the 
Grand,  and  ran  far  up  on  tne  main  range.  When  the  broad  rolling 
ridge  of  the  Park  range  was  touched,  at  the  extreme  northwest  corner 
of  the  Middle  Park,  it  presented  only  a  massive  granite  of  the  very 
coarsest  description,  with  great  crystals  of  feldspar,  and  no  observed 
Btractnre  whatever. 

Many  miles  south,  where  the  range  rises  on  the  great  Blue  River 
^np  of  mountains,  schists  and  gneisses  predominate.  These  all  seemed 
to  have  a  pretty  uniform  trend,  following  pretty  closely  the  remarkably 
shar]) spurs  running  out  northeastward  from  the  main  ridge  and  dipping 
southeastward.  In  Ute  Peak  the  trend  runs  nearly  east  and  west  with 
a  nearly  vertical  dip.  In  Mount  Byers,  the  northwest  spur  from  the 
Berthoud  Pass  group  of  mountains,  the  strike  was  mostly  with  the  spur. 
The  great  east-west  ridge  connecting  the  Evans  group  with  the  Park 
range,  and  forming  the  divide  between  the  IVliddie  and  South  Parks, 
was  not  examined. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  more  definite  and  positive  results  could  not 
have  been  arrived  at,  but  when  tiie  extent  of  the  area  traversed,  and  the 
^bort  time  employed,  together  with  the  fact  that  other  rocks  demanded 
attention,  and  the  peculiar  ditliculties  in  the  way  of  this  special  study, 
are  all  taken  into  consideration,  the  outcome  of  the  season's  work  can- 
not be  regarded  as  so  very  small.  The  fact  tiuit  the  great  front  range 
is  practically  composed,  throughout  this  region  at  least,  of  metamorphic 
yocks,  and  that  these  rocks  possess  a  definite*  and  accessible  structure, 
w  certainly  shown,  and  while  errors  may  be  found  in  minor  points,  yet 
it  is  believed  that  the  more  general  structure  of  the  range  as  shown  in 
the  map  will  be  ultimately  found  to  be  substantially  correct.  Some  of 
thetoi>ographical  features  of  these  rocks  are  dwelt  upon  in  the  early 
part  of  the  following  chapter,  when  speaking  of  the  upper  vjilley  of 
l^nind  River,  and  later  when  describing  the  Blue  River  ^lountains.  It 
is  hoped  that  a  more  complete  digest  of  the  notes,  with  study  of  the 
**I>eciniens,  aided  perhaps  by  chemistry  and  the  microscope,  may  not 
^uly  add  interesting  results  t^i  tho  litliological  and  metamorphic  ques- 
tions involved,  but  assistin  perfc(»tingthe  knowledge  of  the  stratigiaphi- 
^1  structure  of  the  range  as  presented  above. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

THE  MIDDLE  PARK. 

In  Cbapter  I  was  given  a  brief  d^cription  of  the  principal  topo- 
graphical characters  of  that  region,  the  drainage  system  of  which,  as  a 
whole,  may  be  considered  as  composing  the  Middle  Park.  The  general 
symmetry  of  this  drainage,  with  Grand  Iliver  as  an  axis,  its  radiating 
tributaries,  as  well  as  the  renmrkable  isolated  character  or  unity  of  the 
system,  all  of  its  waters  finding  their  exit  through  the  single  outlet — 
canon  of  the  Grand — were  there  noticed,  and  attention  called  to  the 
fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  basin-like  character  of  this  area,  as 
indicated  by  these  features,  yet  this  character  is  in  great  part  lost  by 
the  prominence  of  many  of  the  ridges  separating  its  secondary  drainages, 
and  the  general  diversity  of  much  of  its  surftxce,  wherein  it  presents  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  far-better  defined  basin-like  character  of  the 
North  and  South  Parks  on  either  hand.  The  fact  that  this  isolated  and 
independent  system  is  the  easternmost  region  in  the  United  States,  in 
which  Pacific  waters  take  their  rise,  was  also  referred  to,  while  it  was 
suggested  that,  as  a  geological  basin,  the  northern  side  is  wanting. 
The  general  course  of  the  streams  forming  the  system,  as  well  as  the 
more  salient  features  of  their  valleys  and  separating  ridges,  were  also 
brielly  sketched  out. 

The  distribution  and  structure  of  the  rocks  forming  this  region  will 
now  demand  our  attention.    (See  map  at  Iront  of  chapter.  Fig.  8.) 

All  the  eastern,  southern,  and  western  rim  of  this  isolated  drainage 
basin,  as  well  as  the  massive  mountain  areas  bordering  much  of  the 
same,  chiefly  on  the  east  and  south,  are  composed  of  a[)parcntly  the 
same  system  of  metamorphic  crystalline  schists  and  granites  that  are 
found  on  the  east  slope  of  the  range,  excepting  always  certain  smaller 
areas  of  Paleozoic  sedimentary  rocks,  which  occur  near  the  sources  of 
the  Blue  Kiver,  and  which  are  quite  separated  from  the  younger  sedi- 
mentary rocks  to  follow,  and  will  not  be  further  considered  in  this  report. 

All  the  northern  an(l  middle  portions  of  the  park,  which  include  all 
the  lower  and  more  truly  park-like  portions,  are  composed,  excepting  a 
few  areas  ot*  Archaian  rocks  along  the  Grand,  of  younger  sedimentary 
rocks,  which  are  not,  as  a  rule,  greatly  disturbed. 

THE  CRETACEOUS  FORMATION  OF  THE  MIDDLE  PARK. 

Apparently  the  oldest  of  this  series,  resting,  wiiere  found,  directly 
upon  the  crystalline  rocks,  is  the  Cretaceous.  This  formation  seems  to 
vary  from  about  3,500  to  about  4,500  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  divided 
much  like  the  Cretaceous  upon  the  east  side  of  the  range,  with  some 
very  strong  lithological  resemblances  existing  betwx^en  some  of  the  divis- 
ions. 

At  the  base  is  a  series  of  sandstones,  some  of  which  are  red,  and  both 
massive  and  slialy,  but  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  group 
is  the  presence  of  hard,  whitish  or  white,  highly  siliceous  sandstones, 
often  conglomerates,  which,  at  times,  form  such  compact  quartzites  that 
in  hard  specimens  the  rock  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  some  ar- 
cliican  quartzites.  Being  so  hard,  erosion  has  generally  molded  these 
sandstones  into  prominent  exposures,  leaving  the  softer  beds  in  less  no- 
ticeable positions,  while  their  marked  persistent  lithological  characters 
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ider  thein  easily  rocofjinzable.  These  sandstones,  therefore,  natnrall;^ 
!ur  near  to,  ami  dipping  at  anj^les  of  from  10^  to  50°  away  from,  the 
ges  of  archapan  rocks  surrounding  the  Cretaceous  areas.  This  group 
pears  to  vary  from  about  .TK)  or  400  feet,  near  the  Hot  Sprinjjfs,  to,  per- 
ps,  1,200  feet,  near  the  head- waters  of  the  Muddy, 
^t  the  summit  of  the  formation  there  is  also  a  series  of  sandstones. 
»re,  however,  the  pnulominent  colors  are  rusty-brown  or  yellow,  and 
lile  ahaly  siindstom^s  occur,  the  more  massive  beds  are  soft  and 
able  in  nature,  and  often  concn*tionary.  From  only  about  700  feet  at 
?  east,  these  may  become  1,000  feet  thick  farther  west.  Between  these 
0  series  of  sandstones,  and  all  throu^^h  the  mi<ldle  of  the  formati<m, 
ibraeiup^  an  averajL,^*  thickness  of,  perh;i[)s.  1*00  feet,  dark  ar^jfillaceous 
ty  shales  prevail.  These  naturally  contain  arenaceous  beds  here  and 
ire,  which  sometimes  Ixcomecpiite  numerous,  more  especially  toward 
5  top.  No  well-deliut»d  division  of  these  middle  beds  was  observed. 
the  northwest  portion  of  the  park,  however,  and  about  one-quarter 
one  fiftli  of  the  way  up  from  the  base  of  the  shales,  is  a  horizon 
which  calcareous  beds  tend  to  occur.  These  usually  ap^iear  as 
in  limestones,  consistinjjf  sometimes  of  two  or  three  more  prominent 
d9,  with  several  mimu'  (mes,  the  thickest  reaching,  perhaps,  not  much 
ire  than  lo  feet.  Thou*;h  inclined  to  tabular,  or  irregularly  thin-bed- 
d,  the  limestone  is  sutUciently  harder  than  the  adjacent  shales  to  ap- 
ar,  when  thick  enough,  as  a  hog-back-like  ridge  above  the  surface. 
18  brownish  compaet  saccharoidal,  ami  olten  almost  wholly  made  up 
Cretaceous  fossils,  the  principal  one  of  which  resembles  closely  Ian- 
'amtts  acutirofttrtHj  a  fossil  of  tlu*  Cretaceous  No.  2,  of  the  Nebraska 
?tion  of  ^leek  and  IJayden.  These  limestones  bear  constantly  a 
»racteristic  odor  of  petrohMim. 

'he  usual  Cretaceous  fossils  are  found  here  and  then*  through  the 

die  shales,  an<l  appear  quite  numerous  in  the  upper  friable  sand- 

es.    At  one  pr»int  in  the  latter,  fossils,  probably  the  Inovenfmiat  bar- 

I  (Morton)  of  the  Cretaceous  No.  />  of  Nebraska,  were  found. 

ere  thus  apiKfars  to  be  a  very  striking  resemblance  between  the 

ral  arrangeuu^nt  of  these  groujKS  and  the  tive  divisions  of  the  Cre- 

us,  while  the  lower  and  u|>[)er  sandstones  present  lithological  char- 

\  remarkably  similar  to  those*  (»f  No.  1  and  No.  5,  respectively,  of 

en's  divisions  of  tlu*  ('ietace»)us  as  present  east  of  the  mountains. 

•ne  equivalent  of  No.  o  may  uoi  havt»  been  recognized,  and  though 

\overamus  (icutlntstiis  iM.  and  II.)  of  the  thin  limestones  which 

n  the  lower  middle  slates  may  indicate  it  as  belonging  to  No.  l*, 

$  horizon  of  calcareous  sedinu'Ut  would  seeuj,  on  other  grounds, 

le  real  representative  of  No.  .1,  and  is  so  given  on  sections  1*  and 

III.     A  complete  examination  of  the  fossils  is  needed  to  estab- 

true  correlations.     All  these  solt^'r  [jortions  of  the  formation 

he  valleys,  and  «ire  mostly  covered  with  subseipient  beds,  ren- 

leir  charaeters  not  leadily  studied,  and  not  always  clear.     The 

:atives  of  Nos.  i*  and  1  :ire  much  more  strikingly  argillaceous 

g  the  east    l»a>e  ot  tin*  i;in;:(*,  and   may  be  undistinguishable 

anotln»r  unh^ss   the   IkmIs  assumed  as  No.  o  occur  distinctly 

separate  them. 

no  Jos>ils  weie  ol)ser\'4Ml  in  the  lower  siliceous  santlstone,  its 

')  tin*  beds  above,  as  well  ;is  its  lithological  character,  show 

Mitical  with  the  Cretaceous  No.  1.  (»ast  of  the  range.    Near 

!e  of  the  park,  and  on  The  Cjjper  .Muddy  Kiver,  there  was  a 

er  thickness  of  the  redch  r  and  .-ol'ter  beds  lying  between  the 

•teristic  quart/.ites  ol"  No.  1  and   the  archican  rocks  below, 
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than  in  the  remaining  portions  of  the  park.  These  may  represent  small 
portions  of  the  Jurassic  caught  between  the  Cretaceous  and  the  under- 
lying archsean ;  and  if  so,  the  Jurassic  should  be  represented  as  occur- 
ring in  the  park.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  they  do  not  strongly 
resemble  the  variegated  arenaceous  shales  of  the  Upper  Jurassic,  which, 
both  east  of  the  range  and  west  of  the  park,  occur  below  the  Lower 
Cretaceous,  while  they  do  contain,  thick  beds  of  siliceous  sandstone 
very  like  those  characterizing  the  undoubted  No.  1,  just  above;  and, 
moreover,  in  beds  laid  down  upon  a  newly-prepared  sea-floor  of  far  older 
and  non-conformable  rocks,  as  these  were,  uuevennesses  of  the  under- 
lying surface  and  corresponding  abrupt  changes  of  thickness  of  the 
newer  beds  are  to  be  exi)ected.  I  have,  therefore,  in  view  of  these  con- 
siderations, and  in  the  absence  of  fossils,  regarded  these  beds  as  form- 
ing a  portion  of  the  Cretaceous  No.  1.  The  transition  between  No.  1 
and  the  slates  above  is  abrupt,  while  the  shales  of  No.  4  and  sandstones 
characterizing  No.  5  appear  to  commingle,  giving  no  marked  line  of  sep- 
aration between  them.  As  was  first  distinctly  pointed  out  by  New- 
berry* east  of  the  range,  so  here  in  the  middle  park,  the  general  aspect 
of  the  formation  as  a  whole  is  that  of  a  "  circle  of  deposition,''  an  en- 
croaching shore-line  deposit  of  sandstones  attending  slow  submergence, 
followed  by  a  deeper  water  sediment  forming  slates  and  shales,  but  not 
reaching  sufficient  depth  or  attaining  the  proper  conditions  to  develop 
extended  limestone  deposits ;  in  turn  followed  by  a  shallowing  sea,  with 
more  arenaceous  accumulations.  The  latter  shallowing  probably  accom- 
panied, perhaps  as  an  effect  of  the  same  cause,  the  formation  of  a  gen- 
tle anticlinal  fold,  found  along  the  lower  portion  of  the  Grand  Biver, 
and  which  occurred  shortly  after  the  deposition  of  the  No.  5  sandstones, 
and  before  the  laying  dow^n  of  the  next  great  sedimentary  deposit,  as 
will  be  seen  later. 

A  thin  seam  of  coal  occurs  in  the  lower  mid  cretaceous  slates,  a  few 
hundred  feet  above  the  qnartzitic  sandstones  of  No.  1,  at  the  Hot 
Springs,  indicating  that  coal-forming  conditions  existed  far  below  the 
usual  lignite  horizon  just  east  of  the  range.  The  latter,  as  shown  later, 
seems  to  be  also  found  in  the  park,  but  very  poorly  indicated. 

DOLEKITIC   BUECCIA. 

Above  the  Cretaceous  No.  5  the  next  youngest  rock  is  a  local  occur- 
rence of  volcanic  doleritic  material,  consisting  partially  of  subaqueous- 
arranged  materijil — dolerite,  tutf,  and  breccia — and  partially  as  accom- 
panying lava-llows  j  in  all,  reaching  a  maximum  thickness  of  800  or  900 
feet. 

THE   LIGNITIC   FOR3IATION   OF   THE   PARK. 

Kivsting  upon  the  latter  when  it  (xiours.  but  elsewhere  upon  Creta- 
ceous No.  5,  and  apparently  conformable  with  the  latter,  except  at  one 
point  where  there  is  a  decided  unconformability,  is  a  series  of  beds 
which  reach  a  thickness  of  about  5,500  feet,  ^'ot  being  capped  with 
any  beds  I'ollowiug  them  in  direct  geological  sequence,  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  how  much  thicker  they  may  originally  have  been,  erosion  having 
already  removed  an  unknown  amount  of  them.  They  are  composed  in 
part  of  sandy  shales,  in  places  more  or  less  argillaceous  and  quite  soft, 
si)aced  rather  regularly  with  more  prominent  and  characteristic  hori- 

*AiiR*iioau  Assoc,  meeting,  Newpuit,  K.  I.,   Ir^lJU;  also,  later,  Proe.  Am.  Assoc,  Aug., 
18::},  p.  H5,  &c. 
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zons  of  coarse  saDdstones,  which  are  often  inclined  to  grits  and  fine 
conglomerates.  The  texture  of  the  latter  is  usually  open  and  not  firmly 
compacted,  while  the  material  of  which  they  are  composed  is  character- 
istically the  d^brw  of  the  archfean  rocks  of  the  mountains,  granitic  de- 
bris prevailing.  While  some  of  the  finer-grained  massive  beds  are  som- 
ber brown  in  color,  the  usual  colors  are  light  gray  or  whitish.  Escarp- 
ments of  the  harder  gravels,  reaching  30  feet  in  height,  separated  by 
shaly  slopes  of  5  to  10  feet,  often  make  up  the  hill  sides,  while  every  few 
hundred  feet  in  altitude  a  predominance  of  the  more  massive  gravels 
has  caused  the  erosion  to  carve  the  whole  formation  into  a  series  of  high 
terrace-like  steps,  in  places  well  defined,  but  in  others  indicated  only  by 
changes  of  steepness  in  the  long,  wavy,  graceful  slopes  of  the  hills.  It 
generally  forms  a  high  broken-terraced  region.  Impressions  of  decid- 
uous leaves  are  quite  numerous  at  favorable  localities  and  small  isolated 
patches,  and  one  or  two  thin  seams  of  carbonaceous  material  were  also 
observed.  No  other  fossils  were  observed  in  these  beds.  It  has  been 
strongly  affected  by  the  last  great  folding  accompanying  the  formation 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  portions  of  it  beingf'  abruptly  upturned,  to- 
gether with  the  underlying  sedimentary  rocks.  In  position  and  char- 
acter, therefore,  this  group  of  beds  appears  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
lignitic  group  east  of  the  mountains.  Here,  as  there,  in  view  of  the 
as  yet  disputed  age  of  these  beds,  whether  Cretaceous  or  Eocene-Ter- 
tiary, and  to  avoid  possible  error,  the  non-commital  name  of  lignitic 
formation  will  be  at  present  retained.  These  beds  are  intersected  to 
their  highest  points  by  dikes  of  handsome  light-gi'ay,  porphyritic 
trachite. 

LAKE  BEDS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  PABK. 

After  the  lignitic  there  is  a  geological  break,  the  beds  next  following 
being  of  far  more  recent  age.  These  occur  nowhere  at  the  higher  eleva- 
tions, but  occupy  all  the  lower  basins.  In  these,  and  following  the 
streams,  they  usually  Ibrm  broad,  low  terraces,  often  much  cut  by  the  lat- 
eral streams  into  isolated  pieccwsor  longeven-toi)ped  tongues  running  out 
from  the  valley  sides.  !Kear  the  borders  of  these  areas  these  beds  often 
plainly  show  that  their  material  was  derived  irom  the  adjacent  rock, 
often  being  of  coarse  granitic  or  schistose  debris^  or  of  the  lignitic  sand- 
stones worked  over ;  more  frequently  they  are  of  finer  sands  and  of 
characteristic  marls  of  exceedingly  white  color.  They  are  usually  found 
resting  on  the  archaean  rocks,  as  along  the  Lower  Grand,  or  on  the  softer 
shales  of  the  Cretaceous,  which,  in  former  times,  as  now,  afforded  the 
weakest  lines  for  erosion  to  work  most  successfully  at,  and  which,  there- 
fore, occupy  nearly  all  of  the  lower  areas.  Along  such  lines,  then,  the 
streams  cutting  through  these  terraced  beds,  constantly  expose  beneath 
them  the  more  or  less  upturned  edges  of  the  Middle  Cretaceous  beds. 
They  show  a  thickness  of  i)robably  not  over  300  feet  at  any  one  point, 
though  their  vertical  range  seems  to  reach  to  or  above  a  thousand  feet. 
A  few  dips  of  ten,  possibly  of  fifteen,  degrees,  were  observed  in  them  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  park.  Unfortunatelj'  no  fossils  were  Ibund 
iu  these  beds,  leaving  a  satisfactorj-  determination  of  their  age  impos- 
sible, though  they  are  undoubtedly  very  late,  or,  perhaps.  Post-tertiary. 
They  may,  following  Dr.  Ilayden,  be  very  appropriately  called  lake-beds. 

GLACLiL. 

In  the  Upper  Grand,  and  at  the  base  of  the  Blue  River  Mountains, 
are  extensive  glacial  moraines.    Though  no  good  exposure  was  observed 
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proving  the  fact  conclusively,  yet  tbe  manner  of  their  occnrrence  is  Ruch 
as  to  indicate  that  they  were,  in  part,  contemporaneous  with  the  lake 
beds,  the  upper  terraces  of  the  latter  apparently  covering  and  mantling 
around  their  ends. 

Alluvial  material  occurs  here  and  there  adjacent  to  the  streams,  and 
may  in  places  have  been  taken  for  lake  beds,  l>eing  probably  the  same 
material  worked  over.  Indeed,  the  alluvium  is  in  places  the  later  pro- 
duct of  the  same  or  similar  forces  which  produced  the  lake  beds. 
With  the  alluvium  should  be  classed  the  meadows  inclosed  by  the  gla- 
cial material. 

Baisaltic  lava  covers  wide  areas,  forming  some  of  the  highest  points, 
where  it  usually  caps,  as  a  protective  covering,  the  lignitic  sandstone^s, 
though  it  has  also  run  down  into  the  lower  regions,  covering  large  areas 
of  the  lake  beds. 

Having  spoken  thus  generally  of  the  various  rocks  composing  the 
Middle  Park,  their  more  special  characters  and  distribution  will  now 
receive  attention,  taking  up  in  succession  the  various  areas  which  com- 
pose the  park. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  UPPER  GRAND. 

The  North  Fork  of  the  Grand  River  occupies  a  profound  valley  lying 
between  the  southern  end  of  the  Medicine  Bow  range,  upon  the  west, 
and  the  Long's  Peak  group,  of  the  main  range,  upon  the  east.  Looking 
up  this  great  valley  from  the  south,  the  walls  of  rock  seem  to  rise  in  great, 
abrupt,  but  rather  even,  massive  slopes  to  a  pretty  general  mountain 
level  on  either  hand,  the  bottom  of  all  the  lower  i>ortion  of  the  valley 
being  quite  flat,  and  averaging  about  two  miles  in  width.  Within  the 
valley,  however,  the  numerous  great  gorges  coming  down  from  either 
side,  chiefly  from  the  east,  so  break  up  the  apparent  regularity  of  the 
sides  as  seen  foreshortened  from  the  south,  that  the  impression  is  of  a 
maze  of  rugged  mountain  spurs  an<l  canons.  Those  from  the  west  are 
of  lesser  magnitude,  the  Medicine  Bow  crest  being  only  from  three  to 
four  n)il<»s  west  of  mid-valley.  At  the  north  this  crest  is  a  sharp  and 
ragged  ridge,  but  southward  it  l)ecomes  comparatively  even  and  rounded 
in  outline,  a  massive  ridge,  falling  gradually  until  covered  with  lake 
beds  near  the  junction  of  the  East  Fork  with  the  Main  Grand.  Tlie  east- 
ern valley  side  retains  its  ruggedness  all  the  way  to  the  East  Fork.  The 
l)rinoi])al  drainage  of  the  hitter  area  is  that  collecting  into  Grand  Lake, 
and  is  by  a  system  of  the  profoundest  mountain  canons. 

All  this  surrounding  mountain  region  is  of  the  archa^an  rocks,  schists, 
and  gneisses.  The  few  dips  and  strikes  that  I  had  opportunity  to  actu- 
ally obsrrve,  together  with  ihe  impression  obtained  from  the  style  of 
weathering  of  tlie  rocks,  indicated  that  the  valley  might  be  a  great  syn- 
clinal, but  this  is  by  no  means  certain.  The  apparent  approj)riate  uni- 
formity of  tbrm  and  slope  of  the  valley  sides  seems  hardly  a  product  of 
erosion,  but  as  if  the  general  surface  of  the  nietamorphics  had  been  cov- 
ered, as  at  the  west,  with  sedimentary  rocks,  i)erhaps  the  Cretaceous, 
and  as  if  all  had  then  been  folded  together  to  form  an  anticlinal  over 
the  Medicine  Bow,  a  synclinal  in  the  Grand  Valley,  the  latter  probably 
originally  determining  the  course  of  the  drainage,  and  hence  of  the 
greatest  erosion  whicth  has  since  removed  all  of  the  sediments,  but  not 
quite  yet  destroyed  the  general  impress  left  by  the  fold  upon  the  harder 
underlying  rock. 

All  the  main  ])ortion  of  the  valley  is  occupied  by  a  mass  of  morainal 
matter,  (see  Fig.   D.)    Below  where  the  upper  caiion   portions   widen 
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into  tbe  flatter  valley,  the  bottom  becomes  a  swampy,  grassy  meadow, 
between  one  and  two  miles  broad.   Some  pretending  gneissic  miissesshow 
rtiche-mouionie  forms.    This  meadow  has  a  semicircular  Iwrder  at  the 
south,  where  it  is  limited  by  a  not  very  prominent,  but  well-defined  termi- 
nal moraine,  a  a,  (see  tigiire.)     Below  this  is  a  great  mass  of  morainal 
matter,  ft,  with  a  well-defined  southeastern  border,  c  c,  indicating  a  medial 
moraine  lying  between  the  glacier  which  occupied  the  main  valley,  and 
that  from  the  Grand  Lake  canons.    The  northern  part  of  c,  and  the  main 
portions  of  the  mass  6,  are  thrown  into  piles  and  ridges  reaching  altitudes 
probably  300  or  400  feet  above  the  meadows.    Its  surface  is  exceedingly 
uneven,  abrupt  depressions,  perhaps  GO  feet  in  depth,  existing  here  and 
there  with  no  outlet,  while  the  general  tendency  of  the  ridges  is  across  the 
valley  in  semicircular  forms,  marking  the  stoppages  and  accumulation 
of  the  material  from  the  surface  of  the  slowlyretiring  glacier.    Several 
small  meadows  are  scattered  in  the  lower  portions  of  this  mass.  The  trib- 
utary canons  of  Grand  Lake  also  contain,  I  am  informed  by  Major  Powell, 
equally  strong  evidences  of  glacier  occupation,  both  in  their  erosion  and 
morainal  dibris.    A  small  terminal  incloses  the  lower  end  of  Grand 
Lake,  while  the  lake  itself,  though  not  well  examined,  gave  the  impres- 
won  of  occupying  a  true  rock  basin  of  deep  ice  erosion.     From  the 
we8t  end  of  the  spur  just  south  of  the  lake  an  exceedingly  well  defined 
lateral  moniine  {d)  commences,  and  extends  southward   nearly  two 
miles.    Though  probably  over  800  feet  high  where  it  leaves  the  spur, 
it  falls  uniformly  and  evenly  to  its  end.    The  southern  end  of  ridge  c  is 
low  but  well  defined.    The  North  Fork  cuts  through  it  in  a  curious  man- 
ner, l>ending  back  northward  to  run  along  the  upper  side  of  the  termi- 
nal moraine,  (e  e;)  also  a  low  but  well-marked  ridge,  through  the  eastern 
end  of  which  the  united  streams  pass.    Below  is  a  meadow,  limited 
likewise  on  the  south  by  still  another  but  more  prominent  terminal 
moraine,  (//.)    The  eastern  end  of  the  latter  moraine  rests  against  a 
?nuiite  mass,  while  a  small  meadow  lies  below  its  adjacent  ])ortions. 
TIh'  upper  end  is  rather  coiifuscnl  with  smaller  side  moraines.    The  cen- 
tral portion  merges  almost  imi>erceptibly  into  the  irregular  morainal 
mass,  (/)f,)  which  rises  in  low  rolling  hills  and  indefinite  border  from  the 
tiar  tenaced,  sage-brush  valley  m  at  the  south. 

All  these  morainal  niasses  are  covered  with  a  scanty  soil  and  a  thick 
Rri)vvth  of  pines.  The  latter  have  been  blown  down  in  all  directions, 
often  in  great  broad  swaths,  and  as  often  partially  burned,  rendering 
passing  directly  across  tbe  moniines,  without  resorting  to  the  little  oi»en, 
marshy  meadows,  all  but  impossible. 

(i(MMl  exposures  of  their  rocky  contents  are  not  numerous.  So  far  as 
o1)mtv'(mI  the  boulders  seldom  retain  well-preserved  scratches,  much 
Mirfaee  disintegration  having  taken  i)lace.  Indeed,  such  is  the  gen(»ial 
rule  with  all  the  glaciated  rock  masses  of  the  Eocky  Mountains.  The 
roi'hemoutonee  form  is  frequent,  but  the  s(;hists  and  granites  succumb 
^arly  to  surface  disintegration,  and  there  has  not  been,  as  at  the  liiast,  a 
Innilder  clay  or  tuff  to.  preserve  them  from  weathering.  It  is  rather  a 
eurious  feature  that  tJie  Grand,  instead  of  passing  through  the  lower 
IxHtioii  of  the  valley  occupied  by  the  morainal  mass,  (g^)  has  cut  a  canon 
tlirr>u;j:h  the  higher  rolling  spur  of  hard  archa^an  rocks,  (//.) 

The  East  Fork  of  the  Grand  connnences  as  a  well-defined  open  gorge 
at  the  base  of  Arapaho  Peak,  and  running  about  north  25^  east  ibr 
nearly  six  miles,  it  gradually  swings  around  to  a  nearly  westward  course 
near  its  mouth.  Throughout  this  course  this  valley  is  exceedingly  well 
<l*'fined.  The  tendency  is  to  a  U  rather  than  a  V  form,  indicating,  as 
^ell  as  the  usual  scoring  of  the  rocks,  its  glacial  origin.    The  massive 
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and  rather  uniform  rocky  slopes  rise  on  the  north  to  the  mirgetl  inonnt- 
aiu  mass  of  Long's  Peak,  and  are  cut  by  several  deep  canons,  while  on 
the  south  they  emerge  in  great  curves  with  the  smoother  and  more  ]ila- 
teau-like  gianite  mass  lying  on  that  side.  From  the  end  of  the  massive 
spur,  which  comes  down  over  this  canon  valley  between  two  and  three 
miles  from  its  mouth,  commences  a  great  glacial  moraine,  as  indicated 
at  •  / 1')  in  tigure.  It  is  at  first  several  hundred  feet  high,  and  presents 
a  most  rugged  and  uneven  surfiice,  with  great  irregular  depressions  and 
a  tendency  to  a  parallel  ridge  strncture.  Enormous  boulders,  many  20 
IW-t  upon  a  side,  are  found  scattci-ed  ui»on  its  surl'ace,  while  here,  again,  a 
maze  of  fallen  timber  lies  around.  It  is  ratlier  singular  to  see  the  East 
IVu  k  cutting  a  rather  abnipt  passage  through  this  mass  at  a  point  where 
it  lisfs  pi'ihaps  nearly  a  hundred  tV-et  above  the  stream  on  either  side, 
while  to  the  west  the  continuation  of  the  main  valley  on  to  the  Grand 
is  perfectly  free  frouj  obstructions,  the  s^jft  surface  soil  rising  but  little 
above  the  stn-am.  This  fact  would  seem  to  have  its  explanation  in  the 
exiilanation  of  another  singular  fa«-t.  which  is,  that  the  main  Grand, 
rather  than  follow  the  main  open  valley  west  of  the  granite  mass  /,  has 
cut  a  rugged  canon  through  the  latter  as  indicated  in  the  tigure.  It 
would  seem  as  if  originally  it  had  followed  the  former  course,  passing 
north  and  west  of/,  while  the  glacier,  reaching  to  /,  and  l.»eing  deflected 
nortliwaidby  it,  had  a  terminal  moraine,  which  was  but  the  extension 
of  tliL*  lateral,  the  glacier  stream  having  its  natural  outlet  northward 
through  it  at  some  ]ioint  k.  Certainly  the  outlet  of  the  East  Fork  could 
never  be  at  A-,  if  the  original  course  of  the  Grand  was  through  /,  as  it  is 
now,  while  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  Grand  should  have  selected  the 
hard  and  higher  spur  /,  in  which  to  cut  a  channel,  rather  than  the  low 
depression  o«x-upied  bysoftse<limentary  beds,  exci'pt  influenced  by  some 
abnormal  cause.  The  cause  that  would  seem  to  have  deflec^ted  the  Grand 
from  the  main  valley  to  its  present  course  would  ai»]>enr  to  be  the  flood 
of  lava  whirli  has  ]»uured  down  frnm  the  region  betwet'U  "Willow  and 
St  ill  water  rnek> :  see  map  at  hea«l  of  rliaj>ter,  Fig.  S.;  As  will  Ije  seen 
later,  many  of  the  liills  are  rappc-d  with  reiiinitnls  of  this  lava,  while  at 
many  imints  it  oet-urs  low  thiwn.  as  if  (»ecu}»\ing  former  stream  beds. 
Tlie.se  nniijanrsj  a<  shown  in  the  tiL'nre  ((•'  jaove  that  this  lava  stream 
reached  (•>  the  ;;iainte  /,  and  oceuj»ied  as  high  a  levi-1  a>it.  as  indicated 
h\  the  taM(--ti»pi'ed  hill  near  by.  The  small  ma<s  «>f  lava  on  /  api)ears 
to  ouenjiy  a  little  e;^.rmn,  piohably  that  of  a  stn-am  running  from  the 
;;ia!iite  nia-->  i.n  tlic  >«»utli  across  I,  i;orthwestwaril  toji^in  the  old  course  of 
ll:'*  (.ii-aml. 

Thus  •laiiiiiM'd  nil'l.A-  the  flow  of  lava  the  aecumnlating  waters  rose  in 
a  laU*-.  :iiitl  eseaping  at  the  lowe>t  point  arouritl  the  end  of  the  lava, 
gi.itlually  wore  out  the  present  eliaTiuel  through  the  granite.  At  that 
linj»'.  the  watiTs  must  have  pa^sifl  through  the  channel  /;,  but  there  was 
j»n»l»ab!y  <iillH-ient  water  ju-esent  to  al>o  wear  the  outlet  between  the 
end  uf  the  inni.jjn*'  /:  and  the  roek  /.  a-s  the  lowtT  jKirtion  of  the  canon 
thn»M;:li  the  hitter  was  >lovvly  eur.  If  this  eX])lanation  is  the  true  one, 
and  the  fai-ts.  >o  far  as  knowu.  admit  of  no  other,  this  lava  is  more 
jer<'nt  tluin  tlie  older  glaeial  j»lii-:]M:ijena.  ►Some  of  the  lava  near  by 
seems  even  .nIHI  youn;:er  than  tliat  hi-re  shown.  A  few  miles  farther 
down  the  (iraiid  a  small  sheer  ie<t>  on  tlie  geinh*  surl'aee-slopes  of  lake- 
beds,  apparently  .>o  recent  that  eiosinn  has  ni>t  yet  had  limtr  to  throw 
it  into  pivmineuce  l.»y  the  wearing  away  of  the  softer  beds  on  which  it 
rests. 

AiHiiher  pf)int  seems  explained  by  the  action  above  described.  The 
Bmall  area  m.  Iving  between  the  (irand  and  Stillwater,  west  of  the  roll- 
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ing  hill  hj  and  south  of  the  morainal  mass  g^  is  occapied  by  loose  gravel 
deposits  covered  with  a  fiue  dusty  soil,  which  ocoar  in  a  flat  terrace,  ris- 
ing aboat  50  or  60  feet  above  the  main  stream.  Near  the  center  of  this 
area  is  a  low  ridge  which  much  more  resembles  the  lake  deposits  farther 
down  the  Grand.  No  exposure  showing  the  actual  relations  between 
this  ridge  and  the  lower  terraces  was  observed,  but  the  general  im- 
pression received  was  that  the  former  was  the  older — a  hill  of  erosion, 
surrounded  by  the  more  recent  terraces.  If  so,  the  latter  were  probably 
deposited  beneath  the  waters  of  the  lake  formed  by  the  dam  of  lava,  and 
filled  up  the  previously  eroded  valley  surface. 

The  Grand,  after  leaving  the  small  canon  through  the  granite  mass 
I,  flows  out  into  a  flat  terraced  basin,  whereit  is  joined  by  Willow  Greek 
and  the  Frazier  Eiver,  and  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  most  interest- 
ing geological  region  of  the  park,  before  describing  which,  however,  we 
will  turn  to  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Frazier. 

THE  FBAZJEB  BASIN. 

South  of  the  East  Fork  of  the  Grand  the  westward  mountain-slopes, 
as  has  been  previonsly  mentioned,  are  far  more  smoothly  contoured  and 
gently  molded  than  north  of  that  stream.  These  massive  slopes  fall  to 
the  area  about  the  junction  of  the  Frazier  and  Graud,  and  form  a  low 
]H)rthem  side  to  the  upper  Frazier  basin.  Southward,  the  lateral  ex- 
tension of  the  same  slopes,  which  retain  their  former  characters,  descend 
from  the  main  divide  and  form  the  east  side  of  the  basin.  Sweeping 
aioand  westward  they  fall  from  the  Berthoud  Pass  ridges  northward  to 
ito  southern  border.  The  western  border  of  the  basin  is  more  ridge- 
like, with  accompanying  hills ;  is  much  lower  than  the  east  and  south 
side^  but  retaining  a  rather  even  top. 

The  James  Peak  group  stand  at  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  basin. 
Mount  Byers  at  its  southwestern  corner.  The  natural  outlet  of  this 
basin  is  at  the  northwest  corner,  where  the  surrounding  granite  ridge 
rises  scarcely  300  feet  above  the  river  in  a  broad  gentle  divide,  ])assing 
orer  into  the  basin  of  the  Grand,  and  across  which  the  Berthoud,  James 
Peak,  and  South  Boulder  trails,  after  uniting,  pass  to  the  Uot  Springs. 

The  Frazier,  however,  has  cut  its  outlet  by  a  rugged  and  impassable 
cafion — about  six  miles  long  and  several  hundred  feet  deep — through 
thei*pur  of  nietaraorphic  rocks  a  few  miles  east  of  this  divide.  All  of 
these  surrounding  mountain-slopes  are  of  the  metamorphic  crystalline 
archffian  rocks.  Their  contours  seem  to  indicate  a  surface  of  former 
SQbaqueous  denudation,  covered  subsequently  with  sedimentary  rocks, 
which  have  not  so  very  recently  been  entirely  eroded  away,  leaving 
their  impress  still  on  the  underlying  rock  surfaces.  Indeed,  some  ap- 
pearances upon  the  western  side  of  the  basin  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  patches  of  such  sedimentary  rocks  may  still  remain,  though  they 
were  not  visited.* 

Glacial  action  alone  could  never  have  effected  such  wide-spreiid  uni- 
formity of  character. 

AH  the  flat  lower  central  portions  of  this  basin,  forming  an  area  ap- 
proiimately  live  miles  in  diameter,  are  occupied  by  sedimentary  rocks 
which  have  been  eroded  into  distinct  though  low  terraces.  The  dis- 
tribution of  trees  is  here  quite  marked,  being  confined  to  the  granite 
slopes,  and  apparently  to  above  a  certain  level  on  the  higher  terraces, 

*  Major  PoweU  infoTxns  me  that  he  fonod  some  RtnaU  areas  of  Kiliccous  sandstoneS) 
ffobobly  Cretaceous  No.  1,  thus  resting  on  both  sides  of  the  western  ridge  of  the  Vrsk- 
BerliasiD. 
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though  these  pine-covered  areas  may,  in  part,  be  granite  bosses  rising 
above  the  sarrounding  beds.  All  the  lower  terraces  and  bottoms  are 
free  fi^om  timber.  Between  the  terraced  filling  may  still  exist  remnants 
of  the  sedimentary  rocks  which  probably  originally  filled  the  basin. 
The  only  sedinjentary  rocks  examined,  however,  were  along  its  northern 
border.  East  of  where  the  Frazier  River  enters  its  canon,  and  along 
the  stream,  followed  by  the  Bonlder  Pass  road,  there  are  a  few  exposures 
which  the  stream  has  cut  out  of  the  adjacent  terraces.  One,  about  a 
mile  east  of  the  canon  mouth,  is  between  60  and  80  feet  high,  and  is 
composed  of  li<?ht-drab  sandy  beds,  weathering  white,  from  four  to 
eighteen  inches  thick,  mostly  somewhat  indurated ;  considerable  clayey 
sand,  and  some  lenticular  bodies  of  gravel.  Pebbles  in  the  latter  are  of 
gneissic  and  granitic  rocks,  reaching  two  inches  in  diameter.  Some  of 
the  sand  is  quite  tine,  with  scattered  x)ebbles,  and  some  layers  of  grains 
of  chalcedonic  or  agate-like  quartz. 

The  dip  of  all  is  from  5^  to  10^  to  southwest.  This  branch  of  the 
Frazier  River  lies  mostly  in  these  beds,  but  at  a  few  points  near  the 
granites  on  the  north  it  cuts  through  little  southward-projecting  points 
of  the  latter  which  are  surrounded  by  the  sediments.  The  lower  river 
terraces  have  much  sage  brush  sprinkled  over  them.  In  the  northwest- 
ern corner  of  the  basin,  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  miles  west  of  the 
caiion  entrance,  the  low  hill-slopes  near  the  road  show  some  dull,  dark, 
somber,  brown-colored  sandstones  of  coarse  texture,  which  dip  8^  or  10^ 
to  the  southwest.  They  are  at  first  composed  mostly  of  quartz  and 
fieldspar,  with  some  mica,  fJehris  from  the  surrounding  metamoriibic 
rocks;  but  farther  on  small  pieces  of  red  and  whitish  sandstone  occur, 
growing  larger  as  one  advances,  till  frequently  one-half  to  one  inch  in 
diameter,  and  usually  brecciatx?d  rather  than  rounded.  They  are  prob- 
ably derived  Iroui  the  hard  sandstones  of  Cretaceous  No.  1,  which  occur 
farther  on,  and  show  that  these  beds  of  the  Frazier  do  not  belong  to 
the  older  sedimentary  series  of  the  park,  while  their  general  characters 
indicate  that  they  are  very  recent,  probably  the  same  as  the  usual  lake 
beds,  and  derived  from  the  rocks  immediately  around.  The  fact  that 
these  recent  beds  incline  slightly  is  interesting. 

About  three  miles  from  the  canon  the  road  passes  from  these  beds  to 
the  smoothed  <j:raDite  region  of  the  low  divide,  and  i)asse8  over  into 
another  portion  of  the  grand  drainage,  to  which  we  ^vill  now  turn. 

THE  REGION  IN   THE   VICINITY   OF  THE  HOT  SPRINGS. 

The  region  that  will  next  attract  our  attention  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying map,  (Fig.  10,)  the  relations  of  which  to  the  park  in  general 
may  be  ^eeii  by  glancing  at  tlie  general  map,  (Fig.  8.)  A  section  (A.  B) 
across  the  same  is  given  on  Plate  III,  section  1,  which  shows,  also,  the 
character  of  the  country  lying  nort!\  of  the  section. 

It  is  but  a  mile  or  two  after  leaving  the  sandstones  of  the  Frazier 
basin,  across  the  low  granite  divide  just  spoken  of,  to  where  the  road 
enters  the  lower  side  of  the  map.  It  soon  divides  the  right-hand  trail 
going  to  Grand  Lake,  the  left-hand  road  continuing  on  to  the  Hot 
Springs.  Following  the  latter  a  little  past  the  branching,  some  of  the 
recent  sandstones,  similar  to  those  just  left,  appear  ui>on  the  granites, 
followed  by  a  small  ridge  of  a  hard  white  sandstone,  dipping  at  an 
angle  of  55^  to  the  northwest.  The  exi)osure  is  small,  and  the  outcrop 
was  not  observed  extending  toward  the  hills  to  the  southwest.  Follow- 
ing along  the  exposure  over  the  ridge  to  the  northeast,  and  in  the  valley 
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followed  by  the  Grand  Lake  road«  a  better  cross-section  is  exposed  along 
the  road  as  follows : 

Sedum  of  Cretaceous  Xo,  1,  near  Junction  of  Hot  Springiand  Grand  Lake  roads,  entrance  oj 

Middle  Park, 


Nature  of  strata. 


Strike  about  north  2(P  east,  dip  about  35°  norihweet, 

Doleritic  lava 

Covered 

Saudstone,  white  and  yellow,  fine,  gritty,  Biliceous,  iron-stained 

Covered,  red  soil,  debris  of  soft  brown  sandstone,  and  near  base  of  purple 

shale  and  some  limestone 

Sandstone,  massive,  white,  some  cream-colored,  red  blotches,  siliceous, 

gritty 

C  red  soil 

Covered<  soil 

f  debris  of  brown  sandstone  and  fine  cherty  limestone 

Ridge ;  white,  fine,  gritty,  siliceous  sandstone,  some  cream-colored  and  red. 

Covered,  red  soil,  (red  shaly  sandstones?) 

Coarse  gray  granite,  considerable  mica,  obscure  gneissic  structure.  Strike  j^ 

north  350  east,  dip  5(P-80o  southeast. 


Estimated 
thickness. 


Feet. 

15 
150 
125 

225 

80 

50 

150 

100 

100 

GO 


This  section  would  indicatea  thicknessof  about  athousand  feet  for  those 
beds, and  afifords  an  example  of  the  greater  thickness  which  I  suppose  the 
lower  Cretaceous  beds  occasionally  attain.  But  ten  miles  to  the  north- 
west, at  the  JTot  Springs,  a  thickness  of  only  about  360  or  '400  feet  is  in- 
dicated, butthe  same  general  characters  are  there  found  ashere.  Thelava 
forming  the  top  is  composed  of  a  dull,  dirty  gray,  fine  granular  matrix, 
with  numerous  black,  quite  well-formed  crystals  of  augite  scattered 
tlirough  the  mass.  It  weathers  a  dirty  brown,  with  narrow  white  scams 
two  or  three  inches  apart,  parallel  witltthe  bedding,  and  speckled  with 
black  augite  crystals,  as  well  as  by  both  rusty  and  white-colored  spots. 
It  la  |>robabl3'  a  dike  ocxiupying  the  line  of  juuction  between  the  hard 
sandstones  and  the  softer  Cretaceous  shales,  which  probably  occur  im- 
iDediately  above,  though  they  are  not  hero  exposed.  At  one  or  two 
other  points  in  the  park  the  weak  point  between  the  sandstones  of 
^0. 1  and  shales  of  No.  2  have  afforded  a  very  natural  outlet  for  erup- 
tive matter,  and  such  is  probably  the  case  here.  After  passing  across 
tjiis  section  the  Grand  Lake  road  leaves  the  stream,  and,  turning  to  the 
fight  along  the  outcrop,  passes  up  a  small  valley,  having  the  little  ridge 
of  dolerite  lava  on  the  right.  From  the  lava  ridge,  and  on  either  side 
of  the  main  stream,  is  a  steep  slope  rising  to  the  summit  of  a  terrace. 
The  channel  of  the  stream  passes  into  this,  cutting  a  sharp  V-shaped 
hOrge,  the  east  side  of  which  rises  some  50  feet  higher  than  the  general 
level  of  the  west  side.  The  material  of  this  terrace  thus  cut  through 
by  the  stream  is  coarse  angular  debriSj  of  highly  micaceous  schistose 
inieiss,  of  the  dirty-red  and  black-banded  variety,  and  some  granite, 
^n  the  summit  some  largo  masses  indicate  that  these  metamorphic 
rocks  are  in  place.  These  facts  would  indicate  that  a  fault  had  been 
passed ;  one  which  had  thrown  the  outcrop  of  sandstone  just  described 
downward  on  the  southeast  side,  bringing  the  granite  upward  on  the 
Whwest  side,  as  in  the  accompanying  section,  Fig.  11,  the  position  of 
which  is  shown  by  the  line  0  D,  Fig.  10. 

Passiog  on  northwest,  the  coarse  dibris  terrace  is  found  to  fall  in 
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three  pretty-well  defined  steps  of  about  90, 140,  and  80  feet  respectively, 
to  a  stream,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  is  a  low- terraced  treeless 
park,  about  three  miles  broad,  rising  in  ronnded  sloi)es  to  a  ridge  capped^ 
with  a  broken  pallisade  beyond. 

On  the  left  (southwest)  the  terraces  abut  against  and  ran  out  from  a 
hill  which  looks  off  in  the  same  valley,  and  on  its  northern  sides  lie  the 
same  sandstones,  dipping  northwestward  at  an  agle  of  35^  with  the  bed 
of  dolerite  lava  on  their  top  just  as  before.  See  section  B,  Fig.  10  and  Fig. 
11.  Low  terraces  abut  against  the  lava  and  mn  out  occupying  the  valley 
basin  beneath  which,  however,  as  we  will  see  later,  lie  the  Gretaceou^ 
shales.  The  hill  and  region  lying  south  of  E  was  not  .personally  ex- 
amined, and,  while  the  sandstones  may  mantle  over  it,  it  is  apparently 
of  granitic  rocks  as  indicated  on  the  map.  On  the  right,  also,  and  a 
few  miles  in  an  opposite  direction  to  £,  similar  beds  may  be  seen  like- 
wise dipping  westward  beneath  the  main  vafley. 

Keturning  to  the  Grand  Lake  road  and  following  it  northward,  it  is 
found  to  pass  over  into  the  head  of  another  valley  leading  down  to  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Frazier  Canon.  On  the  right  (east)  is  the  ridge  formed 
by  the  edges  of  the  sandstones  resting  on  granite  below,  and  dipping 
down  underneath  the  trail.  Near  the  Frazier  these  edges  overhang 
the  canon  and  form  the  top  of  its  western  wall.  Beneath  the  valley 
through  which  the  road  passes,  however,  the  beds  are  flexed,  forming  a 
synclinal  of  the  valley  and  an  anticlinal  of  the  ridge  just  west  of  it,  (see 
section  1,  or  A  B,)  tide  western  slope  of  which,  just  as  at  E,  dipping 
westward  beneath  the  terraced  valley.  The  mouth  of  the  Frazier  Canon 
is  through  the  ridge  of  upturned  sandstones,  after  which  the  valley  opens 
somewhat,  with  terraced  lake-beds  before  entering  the  main  valley. 
The  exposure  upon  the  west  side  of  the  cation  gave  the  following  section 
(at  B,  section  1,  Plate  IIL) 

Section  of^o,  1  Cretaceous  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frazier  Canon. 


Nature  of  strata. 


Covered  hill-slope,  iDclining  west,  facing  east,  dipping  west  into  bill  15^,  very 
compact,  hard  siliceous  sandstone,  mostly  white,  gritty 

Covered  debris  of  brown  sandstone,  and  compact  blue-gray  limestone 

Sandstones,  reddish,  thin-bedded,  some  shales 

Compact  gray-blue  limestone,  somewhat  cherty,  blotched 

Sandstones,  in  2  to  5  feet  beds,  white  to  yellow  pink  shales 

Covered,  lUbris  of  snuft'-colored  and  rusty  brown  sandstone 

Gray,  rather  granular  granite,  with  but  little  mica,  containing  very  large  scat- 
tered crystal  of  feldspar  to  river. 


Thick- 
ness. 


Feet 

40 
80 
25 
2 
30 
85 


These  beds  are  probably  liable  to  considerable  local  changes,  both  in 
characters  and  thicknesses.  They  are  probably  the  same  as  a  portion  of 
the  lower  beds  of  the  preceding  section,  the  higher  ones  having  been 
here  swept  away  by  erosion,  and  being  found  west.  Crossing  the  Fra- 
zier northward,  station  LVIII  is  found  upon  a  hill  of  the  siliceous 
sandstones.  Its  surface  has  a  gentle  eastward  slope,  the  sandstones 
dipping  also  east,  but  curving  up  again  they  are  found  lying  as  usual 
on  the  granites,  thus  forming  a  little  synclinal.  The  upturned  edges  of 
these  sandstones  are  leveled  off  in  a  peculiar  way,  being  evened  off 
with  the  granites  behind  them.    (See  section  near  B.)    The  west  side  of 
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hill  LYIII  is  abnipt,  and  shows  in  ite  upper  pfortions  the  edges  of  the  ' 
sandstoDes,  with,  at  the  base,  some  granite  and  gneiss  beneath  them, 
and  again,  just  west,  but  lying  low  in  the  stream,  some  of  apparently 
the  same  sandstones,  bnt  gently  inclining  west.  In  other  words,  a  fault 
passes  at  the  west  base  of  LYIII,  in  which  the  east  side  has  been  ele- 
vated, and  which  is  probably  the  equivalent  of  the  anticlinal  jnst  south, 
and  the  fault  still  farther  south,  near  the  Hot  Spring  ro<ad. 

The  terraces  mantle  about  the  west  and  north  base  of  LVIIl,  concealing  ^ 
its  sandstones  in  these  directions,  but  the  main  ridge  of  sandstones  rest- 
ing on  the  granites  continues  on  northward  to  the  Grand  IliTcr.  The 
ridge  is  not  prominent — the  sandstones  dipping  steeper  than  farther 
south,  reaching  450 — while  from  it  the  nearly  horizontal  lake- beds,  whicli 
reach  high  upon  it,  sweep  out  between  the  Grand  and  Frazier  Eivers  in 
many  long,  low  terraces.  The  ridge  of  Cretaceous  sandstones  is  lost  be- 
neath these  lake-beds  near  the  Grand,  where  the  latter  issues  from  its  short 
caiion  through  the  granite  mass  below  where  theEastForkjoins  the  main 
stream  (/)  of  the  map  of  the  moraines  of  the  Upper  Grand.  Thesandstone 
ridge  does  not  appear  lying  on  this  granite,  the  lake  beds  surrounding  it 
instead.  At  the  'north,  and  just  without  the  map  on  the  right,  are  the 
v^ley  of  the  Upper  Grand  and  the  south  end  of .  the  Medicine  Bow 
ridge.  Near  Willow  Creek  and  the  Grand  the  lake-beds  predominate 
also.  The  north  side  of  the  Grand  is  lined  pretty  continually  with  two 
low  terraces  of  white  lake-beds  lying  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  mile  from 
the  stream,  the  country  rising  from  them  in  long  slopes,  and  rounded 
hills  lying  between  it  and  Willow  Creek.  A  fine,  dirty,  d^k,  basaltic 
lava  lies  at  one  or  two  points  on  the  upper  terrace,  and  appears  also  to 
cap  the  hills,  while  much  of  the  terraces  are  covered  with  lava  fragments 
and  jaspery  pebbles.  The  small  patches  of  lava  near  the  mouth  of  Wil- 
low Creek  occur  but  little  above  the  stream,  and  seem  to  cap  low  sur- 
faces, dipping  gently  to  the  northeast.  East  of  these  the  larger  area 
near  the  edge  of  the  map  is  a  mesa,  or  table-hill,  capped  with  lava.  (See 
section.) 

Ascending  Willow  Creek,  the  beds  of  the  valley  are  apparently  of  the 
usual  lake-beds.    Where  the  dip  of  5^  east  is  indicated  there  occurs, 
among  light-gray  sandstones,  white  marls,  and  other  beds,  a  more  indu- 
rated bed  of  semi  compacted  gravel,  in  the  compositionof  w  hich  pebbles  of 
lava,  often  scoriaceous  and  up  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  enter  largely, 
as  well  as  metamorphic  rocks.    W^hile  considerable  lalse  bedding  occurs, 
the  general  dip  seems  to  be  5^  or  10^  to  the  east,   a  little  north. 
Just  above,  in  some  similar  light-gray  crumbling  sandstones,  a  di])  of 
10"-li>o  northeast  was  observed.     While  the  hills  seem  lava-topi)e(l, 
much  basaltic  lava  here  occurs  in  the  valley  also.    At  first  a  tongue  of 
a  dark,  decomposing  irregular  lava  touches  the  river  from  the  north, 
but  above  the  river  is  lined  more  continuously  on  the  north  side  with  a 
very  irregular,  red,  brown,  and  black  lava  rock,  often  having  tbe  appear- 
ance of  a  consolidated  mud.    On  the  south,  the  rounded  hills  rise  more 
abruptly,  but  still  seem,  lava-capped.    A  little  farther  up  the  lava  occu- 
pies  both  banks,  and  ai)pears  as  if  coming  from  an  extensive  fiow  on  the 
north  and  east,  the  eastern  tongues  of  wbich  cap  ridges  running  out  to- 
ward Stillwater  Creek.    At  the  north  rise  hills  adjacent  to  the  Medi- 
ciue  Bow  ridge,  which  show  somewhat  in  the  section,  but  which  will  be 
referred  to  later. 

We  have  seen  that  between  the  Frazier  and  Grand  are  the  long,  low 
terraces,  and  that  they  also  occupy  most  of  the  area  drained  by  the 
^ain  tributary  of  the  Lower  Frazier,  and  that  near  the  metamorphic 
^k,  at  one  or  two  points,  they  are  comijosed  of  coarse  debris^  with 
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some  finer  nncompacted  sedimeDts.  Farther  oat  they  are  of  soft, 
criimbliug,  white  marls,  \^ith  snifaces  usually  spriukled  with  bould- 
ers, ofteu  quite  large  pieces  of  metamorphic  rocks,  as  remnants  of  a 
bed  which  had  existed  above  the  present  surfaces,  and  had  been  eroded 
away.  It  was  in  this  neighborhood  that  the  following  section.  Fig.  12, 
was  observed  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Holmes,  when  accompanying  Dr. 
liaydeu-s  party,  and  shows  well  the  characteristic  weathering  of  these 
i  soft  beds  when  exposed,  as  sometimes  happens,  in  a  cliff.  Here  also  is 
an  inclination  in  these  recent  beds  of  10^  to  the  east.  Thus,  a  greater 
])art  of  the  eastern  corner  of  the  map  is  of  lake-beds,  in  part  covered 
with  basaltic  lava,  and  at  the  east  abutting  against  an  outcropping  fold 
and  ridge  of  Cretaceous  sandstones,  which  dip  west  beneath  them,  and 
lest  on  metamorphic  rocks.  They  form  a  flat  terraced  and  treeless  val- 
ley, but  at  the  north  and  west  rise  in  higher  bulky  hills.  Just  west  of 
the  junction  of  the  Frazier  with  the  Grand  rises  an  abrupt,  sharp,  well- 
defined  ridge,  several  hundred  feet  high,  which  is  broken  through  by  the 
river  in  a  narrow  gate-way.  Just  outeide  of  this  gate-way,  at  the  north 
side  of  the  stream,  and  directly  beneath  the  ridge,  there  are  exposed  by 
the  ravines  cutting  through  the  terraced  lake-beds,  a  thickness  of  about 
300  feet  of  brown  concretionary,  friable  sandstones — ^the  characteristic 
features  of  Cretaceous  No.  5 — and  which  yielded  an  Inoceramug  and 
joints  of  Baculites,  These  beds  dip  westward  beneath  the  ridge  at  an 
angle  of  25o.  The  gate-way  exposes  the  larger  ridge  to  be  composed  of 
a  rough,  sedimentary  aggregate  of  volcanic  material;  a  series  of  con- 
glomerates, breccias,  sands,  and  irregular  material,  of  which  the  most 
distinct  rock  is  of  a  doleritic  character,  consisting  of  a  gray  granular 
base,  containing  occasional  small  crystals  of  a  trichinic  feldspar,  and 
more  numerous,  larger,  and  well-defined  crystals  of  augite.  This  more 
compact  portion  is  a  similar  rock  to  the  lava  dike  resting  in  the  siliceous 
sandstones  near  the  entrance  of  the  park. 

This  volcanic  detrital  series  attains  an  estimated  thickness  of  from  800 
to  000  feet ;  the  lower  part  being  a  massive  accumulation,  and  not  show- 
ing distinct  stratification,  the  upper  part  being  well  bedded,  and  often  of 
line  materials.  These  strike  nearly  north  and  south,  and  dip  westward 
at  an  angle  of  COo,  though  the  higher  portion  of  the  ridge  on  the  south 
shows  an  abrupt  bend,  dipping  but  25^  or  30^  west,  (see  section.) 

Passing  downstream  through  this  gate-way,  the  valley  again  opens 
out,  but  its  character  changes  entirely.  The  beds  that  lie  above  the 
doleritic  breccia  and  sands,  thciugh  likewise  abruptly  turned  up  and 
di])ping  west  immediately  adjacent  to  them,  suddenly  become  nearly 
horizontal,  with  a  gentle  northern  dip,  and  form,  all  along  the  north 
side  of  the  Grand,  a  series  of  regular  and  high  terraces  running  in  long 
tongues  out  toward  the  river. 

There  are  two  principal  terraces,  the  lower  one  rising  nearly  a 
thousand  feet,  and  attaining  this  level  between  one  and  two  miles  back 
Irom  the  river.  Harder  beds  on  its  foce  break  up  the  front  slope  of  this 
terrace,  tending  to  mold  its  face  into  minor  terraces  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  high. 

The  second  terrace  stands  about  a  half  mile  back  from  the  edge  of 
the  lower  one,  and  rises  in  a  more  even  slope,  unbroken  by  intermediate 
beds,  to  an  altitude  of  about  a  thousand  feet  above  it.  The  accom- 
l)aiiying  section,  Fig.  13,  gives  an  ideu  of  the  profile  of  these  well-marked 
terraces,  which  attract  attention  even  from  Long's  Peak  far  to  the  east 

Back  a  few  miles  rises  still  another  terrace,  estimated  at  about  half 
the  height  of  the  last  one,  or  about  500  feet.  Estimating  that  there 
were  at  this  point  about  100  feet  of  beds  beneath  the  river,  and  be- 
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tween  it  and  the  volcanic  breccia,  there  occars  here  a  thickness  of  about 
2,700  feet  of  sedimentary  rocks  lying  above  the  breccia  bed.  The  ravines 
from  the  north  cut  deep  into  these  terraces,  breaking  them  up  into  promon- 
tories with  squarish  fortification-like  fronts  facing  the  river.  Upon  the 
south  side  of  the  river  these  features  are  far  less  defined,  and  here  only 
the  lower  and  softer  beds  occur,  while  the  northward  dip  increases.  The 
valley,  after  passing  the  breccia  bed,  is  quite  open,  the  river  being  lined 
with 'much  beautiful  bottom-land.  Below  the  gate- way  some  of  the  lava 
appeared  to  outcrop  low  down  near  the  r.iver,  but  its  relations  were  not 
examined. 

These  terraced  beds  are  of  the  characteristic  lignitic  group,  and  are 
very  difi'erent  lithologically  from  the  undoubted  Cretaceous  beds  lying 
below  the  breccia.  Nearly  all  the  exposures  here  show  them  to  be  sand- 
stones, the  more  prominent  ones,  or  those  which  give  the  terrace-form 
to  the  eroded  beds,  being  mostly  grits,  quite  coarse,  often  becoming  con- 
glomerate, not  very  firmly  cemented,  and  composed  almost  wholly  of 
granitic  and  metamorphic  ddbris^  (except  that  the  mica  is  naturally  ab- 
sent,) while  feldspar  crystals,  sometimes  retaining  much  of  tbeir  form, 
occur.  The  color  is  mostly  somber  dark  brown,  though  some  are  quite 
ii'hite.  Some  finer  and  more  compact  beds  occur,  with  occasional  fossil 
leaves.  • 

In  descending  the  Grand,  the  terraced  beds  on  either  hand  are  found 
to  become  slightly  inclined  to  the  northeast^  amounting  perhaps  to  about 
1(P,  the  river  thus  passing  down  through  the  lower  beds  as  before  it 
passed  up  through  these,  until  at  about  four  miles  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  upper  gate- way,  another  and  somewhat  similar  passage  is  found 
by  which  the  river  again  breaks  through  a  ridge  of  precisely  the  same  ma- 
terial as  before.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  same  bed  again  appearing  to  view  from 
beneath  the  same  lignitic  sandstones,  the  strike  being  about  northwest 
and  southeast,  but  the  dip  about  15°  to  the  northeast^  the  bed  there- 
fore being  folded  into  a  synclinal  form,  the  east  side  being  bent  down- 
ward more  abruptly  than  the  western  side.  As  before  much  of  this 
series  is  massive,  or  wholly  indefinitely  bedded,  and  some  compact  lava 
occurs,  as  if  of  distinct  lava-flows.  The  latter  seems  to  be  doleritie, 
crystals  of  augite  being  quite  frequent,  though  some  is  more  bavsaltic, 
being  fine,  and  quite  homogeneous.  Most,  however,  is  of  a  distinct 
conglomerate  and  breccia,  some  very  coarse,  of  pebbles  like  the  accom- 
panying lava,  many  scoriaceous,  while  much  is  of  fine  material,  finely 
and  evenly  bedded.  Their  total  thickness  was  estimated  at  about  800 
feet  at  this  point.  The  accompanying  sketch.  Fig.  14,  of  an  exposure 
about  half  a  mile  north  of  this  gate-way  was  made  by  Mr.  Ilolmes, 
and  shows  the  distinct  bedded  nature  of  this  volcanic  ash,  &c. 

THE  KONCONFOEMITY  AT  THE  HOT  SPRINGS,  MIDDLE  PARK. 

Passing  through  the  short  break  by  which  the  stream  cuts  through 
this  ridge,  the  western  edges  of  its  gently  eastward-dipping  beds  are 
found  extending  northwest  and  southeast  as  a  continuous  line  of  black 
palisades  which  look  down  upon  valleys  tributary  on  either  side  of  the 
Grand,  that  at  the  south  being  wider  and  flatter  than  the  one  Irom  the 
Borth. 

Regarding  for  a  moment  the  section  found  immediately  along  the 
Grand,  (see  Plate  III,  section  1,)  there  appears  above  the  alluvium  on  the 
liortb  side  of  the  stream,  and  a  little  west  of,  and  nearly  i)arallel  to,  the 
breccia  ridge,  a  hog-back  like  ridge  of  sandstones  which  dip  at  an  angle 
of  250  or  3(P  northeast  below  the  breccia.    Some  baculites  were  found 
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in  the  sandstones  which  are  andoobtedly  the  equivalents,  of  the  beds  that 
bear  similar  fossils  and  lie  below  the  breccia  east  of  the  upper  gate-way, 
and  near  the  junction  of  the  Grand  and  Frazier.  It  is  Cretaceous  No/5. 
This  ridge  extends  a  mile  or  more  from  the  river,  gradually  flattening  and 
bending  westward.  Following  down  the  stream,  nothing  but  river  allu- 
vium is  found  for  nearly  a  mile,  when,  along  its  southern  bank  beneath  the 
alluvium,  there  are  exposed  some  800  feet  of  black  clay,  shales,  and  slates, 
at  first  dipping  up-stream  only  20°,  but  increasing  to  40°  farther  down. 
After  passing  these  slates  the  river  breaks  through  another  ridge,  but 
this  time  of  the  quartzite  and  siliceous  conglomerates  rising  out  from  be- 
neath the  shales,  and,  like  them,  dipping  30o  up-stream.  Behind  the  first 
ridge  some  small  longitudinal  valleys,  with  minor  ridges  of  quartzite  and 
siliceous  conglomerates  with  dip  lessening  to  20<^  occur,  while  from  600  to 
700  feet  below,  where  the  quartzite  hog-back  is  first  met,  the  river  passes 
into  a  canon  cut  in  a  smooth-topped  mass  of  reddish  granitic  gneiss,  thus 
giving  an  actual  thickness  for  the  quartzite  series  of  about  360  feet. 
These  beds  are  the  Cretaceous  No.  1,  the  shales  above  being  No.  2,  while 
directly  on  the  line  between  the  two  issue  the  well-known  Hot  Sulphur 
Springs  of  the  Middle  Park. 

From  the  granite,  upon  the  eastern  edge  of  the  map,  to  the  granite 
below  the  Hot  Springs  upon  the  western  edge,  the  line  of  the  Grand 
Kiver  passes,  therefore,  directly  across,  at  least  so  far  as  the  granites, 
the  Cretaceous,  and  the  volcanic  breccia  bed  ai*e  concerned,  a  synclinal 
fold,  the  eastern  side  of  which  has  some  minor  flexures,  (see  section.) 
Not  so  the  lignitic  beds,  however.  Immediately  above  the  Hot  Springs, 
MountBross  rises  abruptly  for  over  1,500  feet.  It  is  composed  through- 
out of  the  characteristic  lignitic  beds,  mainly  coarse  grits  and  sand- 
stones, yellow,  gray,  and  white,  with  laminated  arenaceous  shales, 
which  contain  many  fossil  leaves,  barely,  if  any,  disturbed  from  a  hori- 
zontal position.  Though  direct  contact  between  these  and  the  Creta- 
ceous in  the  river  at  their  base  was  not  observed,  the  position  of  the 
mountain  is  such  that  its  beds  must  rest  unconformably  upon  the  up- 
turned and  eroded  edges  of  the  Cretaceous  sandstones  and  shales  below. 
As  may  be  seen  in  the  section,  the  tops  of  the  great  terraces  above  the 
lower  gate-way  of  the  Grand  sweep  in  long  slopes  up  to  White  Face 
Mountain,  which  is  also  composed  of  the  lignitic  beds,  slightly  inclined 
and  capped  with  recent  basaltic  lavas,  which  will  be  spoken  of  later. 
The  southern  face  of  the  mountain  is  steep,  and  beneath  it  the  north- 
west extremity  of  the  breccia  ridge  disappears.  Around  the  latter 
appear  to  sweep  the  lignitic  beds,  and  to  connect  directly  by  a  high 
ridge  the  west  spur  of  White  Face  with  Mount  Bross,  throughout  which 
ridge  the  lignitic  strata  appear  nearly,  if  not  quite,  horizontal.  The 
western  end  of  the  hog-b^ick  like  ridge  of  No.  5  sandstone,  about  a  mile 
above  the  Hot  S])rings,  likewise  seems  to  disappear  beneath  the  eastern 
side  of  Mount  Bross,  apparently  surrounded  by  its  horizontal  beds,  as 
is  the  end  of  the  breccia  ridge  by  the  similar  beds  of  the  White  Face 
mas^i.  Mount  Bross  itself  shows  an  indistinct  terrace  form,  though  not 
well  pronounced,  and  its  lower  terraces  in  the  west  run  out  and  appear 
to  quite  cover  the  qujirtzites  of  No.  I,  if  not  to  reach  to  and  rest  directly 
upon  the  granites  beyond. 

These  facts  clearly  show  that  here  was  a  local  folding  of  the  rocks 
which  occurred  hefore  the  lignitic  formation  commenced  to  be  laid  down, 
and  probably  close  upon  tbe  completion  of  the  dei)Osit  of  the  friable  and 
concretionary  sandstones  which  have  been  designated  as  No.  5.  Closely 
conne(!te(l  with  this  folding,  and  probably  an  ell'ect  of  the  same  cause, 
was  the  eruption  of  the  material  which  forms  the  breccia-bed. 
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As  the  Hot  Spring  fold  gradually  rose,  the  edges  of  the  Cretaceous  and 
of  the  breccia  must  have  been  eroded  back  to  where  the  latter  was 
nearly  horizontal,  before  the  lignitic  beds  were  deposited  upon  their 
edges.  This  state  of  things  is  shown  in  the  following  diagram,  Fig.  15, 
in  the  western  end  of  which,  near  the  springs,  the  dips  are  as  they  now 
exist,  indicating  the  flexure  to  be  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines: 

Since  the  Eocene  beds  in  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  breccia  synclinal 
are  inclined  eastward  with  the  breccia  slightly,  some  movement  must 
also  have  taken  place  since  their  deposition.  This  probably  occurred  at 
the  same  time  that  the  emt  side  of  the  synclinal  was  upturned,  which 
obviously  took  place  after  the  lignitic  period,  for  upon  this  side  the  lig- 
nitic beds  are  everywhere  upturned  steeply  with  the  breccia  and  Creta- 
ceous below.  This  was  at  the  great  mountain-forming  period,  when  the 
greatest  recent  folding  of  the  Rockies  occurred.  It  was  at  this  time, 
probably,  that  the  rocks  of  No.  5,  as  shown  in  the  hog-back  ridge  above 
the  Hot  Springs,  were  inclined  from  a  flatter  dip  to  their  present  dip  of 
250  or  3(Pj  while  this  later  fold  seems  to  be  also  indicated  by  a  very 
gentle  anticlinal  appearance  beneath  White  Face  Mountain. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  evidence  of  this  unconformability  between  the  Cre- 
taceous and  lignitic  south  of  the  Grand  Eiver.    The  Grand  flows  close 
to  the  southeast  base  of  Mount  Bross.    On  the  south  side  of  the  river 
there  is  no  corresponding  eminence,  the  tributary  from  that  side  of  the 
stream  occupying  a  rather  flat  and  open  valley.    The  edges  of  the 
breccia  ridge  line  this  valley  on  the  northeast,  and  following  them  along 
they  are  found  to  swing  eastward  and  then  northward,  joining  the 
Boathward  extension  of  the  upper  breccia  ridge  of  the  Grand.    In  other 
words,  the  breccia  outcrop  is  continuous  throughout,  showing  the  fold 
to  be  a  synclinal,  with  its  axis  dipping  northwest,  thus  exposing  the 
edges  of  the  bed  in  the  form  of  a  great  spoon,  with  the  point  directed 
southeastward,  and  filled  with  the  lignitic  beds  in  terrace  form,  the 
eastern  side  being  bent  up  much  steeper  than  the  western  one.    The 
map  shows  this  clearly,  while  it  is  far  better  presented  pictorially  in  the 
accompanying  sketch,  Fig.  16,  made  by  Mr.  Holmes  from  points  upon 
Moaut  Bross.    The  terraces  and  breccia  palisades,  with  the  many  pic- 
turesque accessories  of  the  region,  as  seen  from  this  jwint,  form  a  very 
interesting  as  well  as  beautiful  view. 

Tbus  the  lignitic  beds  do  not  lap  over  and  cover  the  edges  of  the 
tteccia  south  of  the  river  as  they  do  between  Mount  Bross  and  White 
Face  south  of  it.  South  of  the  valley,  and  opposed  to  the  breccia  palis- 
a<ies,  however,  the  lignitic  again  occurs,  the  edges  of  the  nearly  hoi  izon- 
talbeds  appearing  on  the  rather  steep  slopes  leading  up  to  station  LIV. 
From  this  point  the  spurs  of  the  LIV  ridge  extend  westward  toward 
the  granite  caiion  below  the  Hot  Springs,  showing  very  indistinct  terrace- 
fonns,  but  sufficient  to  indicate  a  very  nearly  horizontal  bedding 
throughout.  In  the  valley,  at  their  northern  base,  and  southeast  of  the 
springs,  however,  are  two  or  three  ridges  of  cretaceous  sandstones  out- 
croppiug  from  the  otherwise  soil-covered  valley.  These  dip  eastward 
toward  the  breccia  ridge,  and  trend  toward  the  lignitic  mass  on  the  south 
in  such  a  way,  and  approach  so  near  to  it,  that,  though  no  direct  con- 
tact was  seen,  they  must  pass  unconformably  beneath  it,  (see  sketch.) 
Two  or  three  miles  west  of  those  ridges,  and  nearly  a  mile  west  of  where 
theqnartzites  of  No.  1  would  appe^ar  to  pass  the  lignitic  beds,  and  b«t 
"tile  south  of  the  canon,  the  western  extension  of  the  LIV  mass  shows 
the  obaracteristic  coarse  brown  sandstones  of  the  lignitic  in  a  precipice 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  high,  dipping  lOo  or  12o  to  the  south.  These 
^iktoues  must  here  rest  tUrectly  on  the  granite. 
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What  appeared  to  indicate  nncoDformability  occurred  at  o 
point.  Leaving  the  Hot  Springs  and  following  the  road  soathc 
we  pass  over  a  gentle  saddle,  having  the  breccia  palisades  on 
and  the  lignitic  rising  to  LIV  on  the  right,  and  proceed  on  to  v 
road  first  enters  the  portion  of  the  park  that  we  have  been  con 
Standing  upon  the  outcropping  ridgeof  Cretaceous  quartzites, '. 
described,  and  looking  southwestward,  there  lies  on  the  left  ahill 
apparently  of  the  metamorphic  rocks,  and  upon  the  right  U» 
valley  occupied  mainly  by  terraced  lake-beds.  Across  the  line 
extends  the  ridge  on  the  northern  end  of  which  station  LIV 
From  the  station  the  top  of  the  ridge  lowers  very  slightly  in  goi 
in  a  long  convex  curve,  rising  in  about  six  miles  to  a  somewha 
point.  The  whole  ease  face  of  this  ridge  is  steep,  and  shows  t 
of  the  lignitic  beds  which  compose  it,  and  which  dip,  like  the  1 
gently  south  at  the  north  end  and  north  at  the  south  end. 

At  the  small  notch  which  ends  this  part  of  the  ridge  at  t1 
the  contour  of  the  ridge  changes,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  way 
Mount  Byers,  of  which  it  is  a  continuation  and  spur,  it  appears 
the  metamorphic  rocks.  In  the  linfe  of  vision,  however,  at  th 
this  ridge,  and  near  where  the  lignitic  appears  to  rest  on  the  x 
phic,  is  a  small  ridge  like  the  ridge  E,  and  apparently  of  the  si 
outcropi)ed  in  the  same  manner.  If  so,  the  Cretaceous  quartzi 
here  also  pass  unconformably  beneath  the  but  slightly -disturber 
beds.  I  have  already  expressed  the  imcertainty  of  the  natw 
hills  lying  southeast  of  the  point  last  mentioned  and  E,  anc 
ing  the  west  side  of  the  Frazier  basin.  Some  ridges  here  are  n 
edly  of  metamorphic  outline,  but  may  contain  patches  of  the  Gi 
qnartzites  with  which,  as  before  remarked,  the  contour  of  the  spo 
indicate  that  they  were  once  all  covered. 

In  the  low  region  near  the  point  of  the  breccia  "  spoon,"  anc 
are  a  few  small  hills  or  ridges  of  doleritic  lava,  like  that  comp< 
breccia  bed.  They  appear  irregular  in  their  mode  of  occurrt 
bedded,  but  more  like  dikes.  Precisely  the  same  lava  has  l> 
tioned  asoerurririg  on  the  summit  of  the  Cretaceous  qnartzites  in 
C,  1),  and  B.  It  would  apiicar  as  if  these  were  quite  likely  the 
outlet  for  the  material  which  composes  the  breccia  bed ;  that  ab< 
at  the  then  surface  of  the  country  were  actual  rents,  possibly  vi 
from  which  issued  the  lava  and  ash  and  breccia  which  now  lie 
the  Cretaceous  and  lignitic  beds.  If  so,  these  rents  have  be 
completely  swept  away  by  erosion,  part  of  which  quite  probabl 
place  immediately  after  the  deposition  of  the  main  portion  of 
and  before  covered  with  the  lignitic  beds,  for  some  of  the  lowe 
beds  in  the  breccia  "  spoon  "  contain  volcanic  debris  along  wi 
usual  metamorphic  constituents.  Moreover,  the  breccia  thins 
northward,  the  thickness  where  it  crosses  Willow  Creek  being] 
where  it  crosses  the  Grand. 

WIULIAMS  BIVER  VALLEY. 

From  the  western  side  of  the  lignitic  portion  of  the  LIV  i 
indistinctly-terraced  spurs  appear  to  break  off  indefinitely  into 
ley  of  Williams  lliver,  but  whether  the  beds  dip  gently  down 
the  lake-beds,  which  occupy  all  the  lower  parts  of  this  valley, 
ascertained. 

Tlio  Grand,  after  cutting  an  irregular  canon  through  the  flat- 
granite  mass  below  the  Ilot  Springs,  enters  this  lake-bed  regi< 
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foar  miles  brlow  the  Springs.  These  extend  in  broad  terraced  sorfaoes 
far  up  the  Williams  Elver  Valley,  forming  all  the  flat  lower  and  treeless 
]X)rtion  of  the  valley.  The  southern  and  eastern  borders  of  the  valley 
appear  to  be  Wholly  of  metamorphic  rocks,  which  rise  in  massive  spurs 
and  slopes  to  the  Mount  Byers  ridge;  and  though  the  upper  caiious  of 
this  drainage  cut  deeply  into  these  rocks,  a  uniformity  of  contour  is 
pretty  well  preserved  among  the  great  spurs.  Though  not  examin^ 
directly,  some  appearances  on  the  eastern  border  of  this  valley  seem  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  the  lower  Cretaceous  beds  resting  on  the  arch- 
sean  rocks.  The  western  side  of  the  valley  is  of  the  lignitic  beds  which 
coni:»ose  the  Williams  River  Mountains,  and  which  dip  gently  north- 
cas'  ward  and  probably  beneath  the  lake-beds  of  mid-valley.  At  the 
south  a  great  north  and  south  fault  occurs,  in  which  the  west  side  has 
dropped  several  thousand  feet,  leaving  the  metamorphics  on  the  east 
and  the  lignitic  on  the  west.  The  fault  probably  dies  out  in  coming 
north.  It  will  be  referred  to  more  in  detail  when  speaking  of  the  geol- 
ogy of  the  Blue  River  Valley.  The  details  of  the  Williams  River  Valley 
were  not  studied. 

THE  NORTHERN  LIGNITIO  AREA. 

The  lignitic  beds  which  have  been  described  as  occupying  the  "  brec- 
cia basin  "  above  the  Hot  Springs,  and  as  lying  unconformably  upon 
its  western  arm  as  well  as  upon  the  Cretaceous  below  in  the  nearly  hori- 
zontal beds  of  Mount  Bross,  spread  out  in  their  northern  extension,  and 
form  the  greatest  continuous  area  occupied  by  any  one  geological  forma- 
tion expressed  upon  the  map,  except  that  covered  by  the  archtean  rocks. 
Throughout  this  area,  except  along  its  eastern  edge,  the  rocks  are  but 
very  slightly  disturbed,  their  inclination  being  generally  less  than  ten 
degrees  and  being  in  various  directions,  though  mostly  northward. 

Though  the  region  as  a  whole  is  one  of  elevation,  its  surface  is  uneven 
and  rises  in  four  principal  masses,  which  stand  high  above  the  interme- 
diate country.    This  uuevenness  is  due  wholly  to  the  erosion  having 
eaten  farther  down  into  the  mass  of  nearly  horizontal  beds  in  certain 
areas  than  in  others,  and  this  erosion  has  been  thus  directed  along  these 
channels  by  the  intrusion  of  eruptive  rocks  rather  than  by  more  pro- 
found structural  causes,  as  folding,  &c.    The  southernmost  and  lowest 
of  these  four  elevated  points  is  the  White  Face  and  Coral  Peak  mass, 
lying  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Ilot  Springs,  which  has  withstood  erosion 
better  than  the  surrounding  country,  and  hence  retained  its  elevation 
in  virtue  of  the  protective  cap  of  hard  basaltic  lava  which  here  covers 
the  softer  lignitic  sandstones.    The  divide  between  the  middle  and  north 
parks  is  also  naturally  elevated,  but  it  attains  special  height  at  two 
iwints :  one,  Park  View  Peak,  which,  though  higher  than  any  of  the 
others,  is  composed  of  a  smaller  mass,  and  hence  has  more  abrupt  slopes ; 
and  another,  the  great  mesa-like  mountain  mass  lying  west  of  the  Park 
View,  and  between  the  head- waters  of  the  Troublesome  and  the  Muddy. 
Thiii  latter  elevation  is  due  to  a  great  capping  flood  of  basaltic  lavas 
covering  the  lignitic,  while  Park  View  and  the  divide  adjacent,  though 
Wing  no  lavacap,  is  intersected  by  great  dikes  of  porphyritic  tra- 
chyte, which  give  to  it  its  sharpness  as  compared  with  the  other  and 
lava-capped  masses.    The  fourth  elevated  mass  of  lignitic  strata  is  the 
Wgh  and  exceedingly  even-topped  ridge  which  is  almost  completely  sur- 
rounded by  Willow  Creek  and  its  principal  eastern  branches.    Though 
^visited,  this  ridge  api>eared  to  be  caused  less  by  the  presence  of  erup- 
tive rock  than  by  the  fact  that  the  drainage,  and  hence  the  erosion,  had 
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been  directed  away  from  it  because  of  its  being  somewhat  nptarned 
agaiost  the  Medicine  Bow  ridge  of  metamorphic  rock  lying  just  east 
of  it. 

From  these  four  masses  the  country  descends  in  slopes,  which  are 
broken  up  into  innumerable  small  ridges,  to  the  main  drainage  of  Wil- 
low and  Ti'oublesome  Creeks.  There  is  a  tendency  throughout  to  a  ter- 
ntce  form,  but  uowhex-e  is  it  so  pronounced  as  in  the  breccia  "  spoon  " 
above  the  Hot  Springs.  Just  north  of  the  White  Face  group,  this  is 
partially  due  to  the  gentle  northward  dip  of  the  beds,  the  inclination  of 
the  surface  being  in  the  same  direction,  while  the  northern  part  of  the 
region  is  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  lignitic  series,  where  there  is  less 
diSerence  in  the  hardness  of  the  beds,  and  hence  less  opportunity  for 
the  erosion  to  create  terrace  forms.  ^  The  tendency  still  exists,  howerer, 
the  form  of  Park  View  being  very  graceful,  the  steeper  slopes  running 
out  in  flattish  spurs  to  become  rather  abruptly  steep  again,  but  not  at- 
taining escarped  edges.  The  valleys  of  the  Willow  and  Troublesome, 
therefore,  show  forms  characteristic  of  the  geology  of  this  lignitic  re- 
gion, and  are  very  diflereut  from  the  forms  of  valleys  elsewhere  in  the 
district.  Nowhere  in  the  lignitic  area  are  the  streams  bordered  by  low, 
flat,  terraced  banks  like  the  lake-beds  adjacent  to  portions  of  the  Wil- 
liams Eiver  and  the  Grand,  nor  do  they  flow  in  sharp-cut,  rugged 
canons,  as  in  archsean  areas.  Instead,  a  bottom  usually  but  a  few 
times  wider  than  the  water-course  accompanies  the  streams,  often 
marshy  from  the  presence  of  beaver-dams,  but  not  terraced,  from  which 
steep  slopes  rise  on  either  hand  for  several  hundreds  of  feet  in  escarp- 
ments which  show  the  edges  of  the  harder  sandstones,  with  lesserslopes 
of  softer  beds  between,  and  finally  merging  by  curves,  rather  than 
abruptly,  into  a  pretty  general  terrace-like  level,  rising  on  and  on,  per- 
haps, with  other  indistinct  terrace  steps  to  the  higher  masses  beyond. 
In  the  Eastern  or  Willow  Creek  ridge  these  slopes  run  quite  evenly  to 
the  top.  In  the  White  Face  mass  the  last  slopes  up  to  the  lava  are 
abrupt  and  lined  with  some  palisades  of  lava.  The  slopes  up  Park  View 
are  steep  but  graceful,  while  the  western  mass  is  surrounded  by  great 
palisades  of  black  lava,  white  volcanic  tuff's,  and  conglomerates  ero<led 
into  piimacled  forms,  and  looking  down  into  the  upper  canons  of  the 
Troublesome.  The  southern  border  of  this  great  lignitic  mass  as  it 
occurs  near  the  Grand  River  has  been  already  described. 

In  ascending  Willow  Creek  from  its  junction  with  the  Grand,  and 
after  passing  through  the  rounded  hills  of  lake-beds,  most  of  which 
dip  gently  eastward,  and  the  accompanying  basaltic  lava,  as  before 
described,  there  is  found  crossing  the  stream  about  eight  miles  from  its 
mouth  the  same  ridge  of  dolerite  breccia  that  crosses  the  Grand  at  its 
upper  gate-way.  About  half  a  mile  before  reaching  the  principal  ridge, 
however,  an  outcrop  of  similar  material  (breccia,  &c.)  is  found  on  the 
east  side  of  the  stream,  dipping  20^  to  the  northeast,  and  just  beyond 
and  between  the  latter  and  the  main  continuous  breccia  ridge,  which 
dips  (>0^  to  the  northwest,  are  several  outcrops ;  also,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  stream,  of  Cretaceous  i^o.  5,  here  containing  many  fine  cretaceous 
fossils.  The  upper  outcrops  near  the  main  ridge  dip  20^  northwest,  but 
following  along  them  northeastward,  they  swing  more  and  more  east-, 
dippiii;^^  north  10^,  and  appear  as  if  they  swung  around  to  become  con- 
formable beneath  the  lower  occurrence  of  the  breccia.  The  dips  are 
given  in  the  Uot  Springs  map,  (Figure  10,)  and  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  small  local  anticlinal,  with  the  axis  dipping  north.  These  beds  were 
not  directly  traced  farther  northward  along  their  outcrop.  The  main 
breccia  ridge,  however,  after  crossing  Willow  Creek,  appears  to  pass 
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aloDf^  the  eastern  base  of  the  high,  even-topped  Willow  Creek  lignitic 
ridge.  The  line  of  junction  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  of  this  ridge  and 
of  those  beneatli  it,  with  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  Medicine  Bow 
ridge,  must  lie  along  the  valley  between  the  two  ridges.  Unfortunately 
this  was  not  examined. 

The  facts  presented  near  the  Frazier  and  Grand  Rivers,  the  apparent 
gentle  westward  dip  of  the  Willow  Creek  ridge,  and  the  smoothed  ap- 
pearance of  the  west  slopes  of  the  Medicine  Bow  ridge,  would  all  seem  to 
point  to  the.  fact  that  all  along  between  the  two  ridges  the  Cretaceons 
underlying  the  lignitic,  together  with  the  breccia  between  the  two,  are 
abruptly  turned  up  against  the  Medicine  Bow  ridge,  dipping  steeply 
westward  away  from  it.  From  Park  View  appearances  seemed  to  indi- 
cate such  upturned  ridges  of  rock  coming  out  from  behind  the  north 
end  of  the  Willow  Creek  ridge,  lying  along  the  base  of  the  Medicine 
Bow  ridge,  and  passing  on  north  into  the  North  Park.  The  narrow- 
ness of  the  valley  between  the  two  ridges,  as  well  as  the  apparently 
slight  western  inclination  of  the  lignitic  of  Willow  Creek  ,  ridge,  how- 
ever, may  indicate  that  a  great  fault  lies  between  the  two  ridges,  sepa- 
rating the  archsean  on  the  east  from  the  Cretaceous  and  lignitic  forma- 
tions in  the  west,  the  down-throw  being  upon  the  west  side.  Such  a 
structure  is  by  no  means  improbable,  as  the  tendency  ^f  all  the  folds 
throughout  this  region  is  to  an  abrupt  western  down-throw,  which  often 
passes  into  a  fault. 

Where  Willow  Creek  breaks  through  the  doleritic  breccia-bed  the 
latter  forms  a  well-defined  ridge  a  few  hundred  feet  high,  striking  a  little 
east  of  north,  with  irregular  curving,  and  dipping  west  about  COo.  It 
is  here  only  about  500  feet  thick,  and  considering  its  greater  thickness 
near  the  Grand,  it  is  probably  thinning  in  going  northward.  Passing 
up  the  Willow  through  the  gap  formed  in  the  ridge  by  the  stream,  a 
small,  sharp  valley  is  found  on  either  hand  behind  the  ridge,  with  some 
exiK)Sures  of  soft  brown  sandstones,  mostly  ahaly,  dipping  GO'^  west. 
A  thousand  feet  beyond,  a  ridge  parallel  with  the  breccia  ridge  is  passed, 
which  is  composed  of  coarser  and  harder  brown  sandstone,  mostly  of 
granitic  material,  like  the  lignitic  terraces  of  the  Grand,  dipping  50^ 
westward.  Two  or  three  hundred  feet  farther  on  a  smaller  ridge  shows 
a  dip  of  about  40^,  and  but  little  over  half  a  mile  above  the  breccia 
ridge,  the  dip  is  reduced  to  live  or  ten  degrees,  or  even  less.  Here 
the  dip  is  more  aeross  the  river  to  the  north  than  up  it,  the  valley  being 
a  partial  monoclinal,  though  the  dip  is  very  gentle.  The  terraces  near 
the  stream  are  somewhat  marked,  but  best  so  on  its  northeast  side. 
The  first  slope  is  between  four  and  five  hundred  feet  high,  quite  abrupt, 
in  escarpments  of  coarse  gray  sandstones,  some  rather  finely  and  com- 
pactly banded,  and  conglomerates,  all  of  metamophic  ddbris^  sometimes 
30  feet  abrupt,  with  slopes  of  5  to  10  feet  of  softer  shaly  beds.  Some 
exceedingly  fine,  compact,  dark-blue  argillaceous  bands  occur,  carrying 
small  black  spotis  of  carbonaceous  material.  Dips  of  5^  to  10^  or  12o 
generally  occur,  mostly  to  the  north,  the  observer  constantly  rising 
through  the  formation  in  going  up  the  stream.  At  a  point  about  south- 
east by  east  of  Park  View,  however,  a  dip  of  about  10^  to  the  south 
occurs  along  the  stream  for  a  half  mile,  ending  at  the  north  in  a  dip  of 
about  30O  to  the  south,  till  the  upthrow  of  the  beds  on  the  northern 
side  is  i)erhaps  150  feet,  when  the  gentle  northern  dip  is  again  resumed. 
About  in  line  with  this  small  southward-bending  fold,  and  perhaps  a  pro- 
longation of  it,  there  occurs  upon  the  southern  spurs  of  Park  View  Peak, 
a  short  south  dip  of  about  15^,  but  the  usual  northern  dip  is  here,  like- 
wise, at  once  resumed.    In  a  spur  just  northwest  of  Park  View,  the  re- 
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verse  may  be  observed,  a  northern  dip  of  2rp  being  observed  for  a  short 
space,  bat  soon  flattening  to  10^  again.  The  whole  slope  north  of  Park 
View  seemed  to  indicate  a  continuation  of  this  northern  dip,  carryiM 
the  lignitic  beds  down  into  the  low  flat  basin  of  the  North  Park.  1$ 
the  west  the  abrupt  palisade  edges  of  the  great  lava-cap  covering  the 
lignitic  in  that  direction  show,  extending  in  a  high  promontory  north- 
ward into  the  North  Park ;  and  here,  also,  a  gentle  northern  dip  seemed 
to  be  apparent  at  a  few  points. 

Though  a  large  dike  and  several  smaller  ones  occur  in  Park  View 
Mountain,  their  connection  with  the  topography  is  best  shown  in  a  hill 
northeast  of  that  mountain,  and  across  the  westernmost  fork  of  the  Wil- 
low from  it.  These  dikes  vary  from  5  to  30  feet  in  thickness,  some  being 
apparently  over  Ave  miles  in  length,  and  extending  across  the  coantiy 
like  huge  broken  walls.  Where  several  intersect  or  occur  near  one 
another,  their  combined  resistance  to  erosion  has  formed  a  hill,  eveiy 
spur  of  which  contains  a  dike.  Between  the  two  mountains  is  the  pass 
for  the  Willow  Creek  trail  over  into  the  North  Park.  The  accompany- 
ing sketch-map.  Fig.  17,  shows  the  forms  of  these  two  points,  and  their 
connection  with  the  dikes.  There  are  probably  several  large  dikes 
upon  the  northern  spur  of  Park  View,  and  on  the  hills  to  the  northwesti 
which  are  not  indicated  in  the  map,  as  they  were  not  clearly  seen. 

The  dikes  are  of  a  very  handsome  porpbyritic  trachyte,  a  grayish 
green  micro-crystalline  or  granular  paste  containing,  as  the  moro 
notice^^ble  ingredients,  numerous  large,  well-formed  crystals  of  white 
orthoclase,  and  short,  well-formed,  hexagonal  crystals  of  a  soft,  dark- 
green  chlorite.* 

The  lava  capping  Corral  Peak  has  some  peculiar  features  which 
should  be  mentioned  before  leaving  this  lignitic  area.  The  summit  of 
the  mountain  is  a  squarish,  nigged  mass,  rising  precipitously  at  the 
southwest  end  of  a  ridge  that  runs  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
northeastward  from  it,  where  it  is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  an 
equally  long  but  excessively  sharp  ridge,  trending  nearly  northwest 
and  southeast.  This  whole  top  descends  steeply,  especially  on  the 
northwest  and  south  sides,  for  several  hundreds  of  feet  to  the  lignitic 
beds  on  which  it  rests.  The  northeast  ridge,  though  not  examined  at 
its  base,  appeared  as  if  it  were  the  dike  through  which  the  eruptive 
inattiir  Ibuiid  its  outlet.  This  ridge  rises  a  little  higher  than  the 
broader  neck  connecting  it  with  the  main  point  which  rises  some  500 
feet  above  either.  The  sharp  ridge  and  all  the  main  top  is  composed 
of  a  dark,  nearly  black  or  brownish-black,  brittle  basalt,  which  pos- 
sesses a  resinous  luster  on  a  fracture  face  because  of  the  very  large 
proportion  of  olivine  permeating  the  mass.  This  lava  weathers  very 
peculiarly,  breaking  in  thin  flakes  or  slabs,  sometimes  shaly,  usually 
standing  nearly  vertical,  with  flat  couchoidal  faces,  which  meet  along  the 
edges  as  do  the  facets  of  a  cut-glass  tumbler.  These  slabs  are  highly 
phonolitic  ;  and  in  weathering,  tlie  surfacie  sometimes  looks  like  a  red- 
dish, even  grained  sandstone.  The  eoluiuns  which  compose  the  western 
precipice  are  remarkably  well  formed.  8ome  of  them  are  two  or  three 
feet  across,  sharply  cut  generally  into  Ave  sides,  cross-jointed  into 
lengths  of  from  a  few  feet  to  a  few  inches,  with,  on  the  upper  surface 
of  each  joint,  an  exceedingly  well-formed  convex  spherical  surface, 
rising  two  or  three  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  joint,  and  with  its 
circumference^  nearly   tangent   to  the  sides  of  the  joint.      A  corre- 

*  It  is  iutended  that  a  proper  cluauical  examination  of  this  lava,  as  weU  as  of  all 
the  volcanic  and  other  rocks  that  require  it,  shall  be  made  to  be  used  in  the  Hual  report 
of  Colorado. 
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gpoDding  depreasioD,  of  course,  exists  in  the  lower  side  of  the  section 
above.  This  upper  columned,  jointed,  splintered  mass  of  lava  shows 
DO  signs  of  bedding,  but  it  rests  below  in  a  mass  of  volcanic  conglom- 
erate, containing  patches  of  white- weathered  tuff,  in  alia  few  hundred 
feet  in  thickness,  dipping  somewhat  to  the  northwest,  and  forming  a 
zone  of  most  curious  pinnacled  forms  surrounding  the  base  of  the 
steep  upper  slopes  of  the  peak.  At  the  very  base  a  small  patch  of 
lava  waB  observed,  consisting  of  a  hard  white  matrix,  with  numerous 
imbedded  grains  of  sanadine  and  quartz,  apparently  a  typical  western 
rhyolite.  The  conglomerate  and  basalt  probably  rest  directly  upon  it. 
The  summit  of  White-Face  Mountain  and  its  western  spurs  seemed 
covered  with  the  same  lavas  as  covered  Corral  Peak. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  East  Fork  of  Troublesome  Creek  several  dips 
of  the  lignitic  sandstones  were  observed  at  right  angles  to  the  stream, 
or  southeastward,  some  of  perhaps  10^,  thus  forming  a  gentle  mono- 
dinal  of  the  valley.    Lower  down,  dips  of  5°  or  8^  to  the  southwest  take 
their  place,  and  the  inclination  of  the  strata  being  greater  than  that  of 
the  stream,  they  gradually  disappear  beneath  it.    The  valley  is  not  as 
deeply  cut  as  that  of  the  Willow,  the  first  more  abrupt  rise  being  less, 
and  the  semi-terraced  slopes  rising  rather  gently  on  either  hand,  inter- 
sected by  innumerable  small  ravines.     A  little  low^er,  about  five  miles 
above  the  junction  with  the  West  Fork,  the  river  turns  westward  and 
approaches  a  ridge  into  a  narrowing  gorge  through  which  it  enters,  the 
high  hills  on  either  side  becoming  capped  with  volcanic  material.    As 
the  stream  cuts  through  the  gently  westward-dipping  lignitic  beds,  the 
capping  lava  descends  more  and  more,  until  the  palisaded  caiiou  is 
wholly  in  it,  the  lignitic  disappearing  beneath  it,  the  stream  liually 
emerging  from  between  the  gradually  lowering  sides  to  its  junction  with 
the  West  Fork,  in  the  flat,  low-terraced  basin  of  the  Lower  Troublesome 
tributary  to  that  of  the  Grand.    This  volcjmic  material  lies  upon  the 
hill-slope  with  a  western  dip  of  6°  to  1°,  and  consists  of  poorly  strati- 
fie<l  or  irregular  volcanic  conglomerates,  some  white  tuffs,  but  mostly  of 
dark  or  black  basaltic  lavas,  some  columnar,  which  form  the  palisades. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  canon  a  well-defined  bed  shows  at  one  point  a 
thickness  estimated  at  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet.    Some  of  the  lavas 
observed  were  very  fine-grained,  with  conchoidal  fracture,  some  with 
roogh  resinous  surfaces,  with  the  usual  variations  of  appearance  com- 
mon in  basalts.    Except  the  peculiar  tabular  structure,  some  were  un- 
distinguishablefrom  those  of  Corral  Peak,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
tbese  lavas  flowed  down  from  that  source.     Inclining  westward,  the  lava 
ends  abruptly  at  the  canon's  mouth  in  a  steep  slope  of  about  100  feet, 
^bich  descends  to  a  narrow  lake- bed  terrace  skirting  its  base,  which  in 
turn  descends  in  a  slope  of  40  feet  to  the  river  "  bottom"  of  the  West 
Fork.    (The  section  is  shown  in  Plate  III,  section  4,  east  end.)    Down 
the  Troublesome,  the  lava  seems  to  end  abruptly  along  the  river  in  a 
similar  manner  for  some  distance,  being  bordered  on  the  west  by  the 
terraced  lake-beds  of  the  stream,  and  thus  concealing  the  western  edge 
of  the  great  lignitic  area  from  view.    From  here  to  the  Hot  Springs  the 
southern  limit  of  this  formation  was  not  traced.     It  is  probably  some- 
what concealed  by  this  same  lava  flow,  but  it  seems  quite  likely  that 
J^car  Corral  Creek,  and  on  to  Mount  Bross,  the  lignitic  beds  may  rest  on 
the  granite,  or  on  the  upturned  edges  of  the  Cretaceous,  as  it  ceitaiuly 
^oeij  just  beyond,  near  the  Hot  Springs.    Somewhere  near  this  line,  and 
w>tfiir  below  the  junction  of  the  two  forks,  are  some  sulphur  springs 
'Bill  to  be  similar  to  those  near  Mount  Bross,  but  cold.    As  it  is  not  un- 
li^ly  that  the  former  may  have  an  outlet  similar  to  the  latter,  their 
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presence  may  indicate  here  the  nptarued  edges  of  the  Lower  Cretaceoi 
beds.  Northward  a  few  miles  from  the  junction  of  the  two  Troableson 
Creeks,  the  lava  on  the  east  slope  of  the  West  Fork  seems  to  draw  aws 
from  the  strexim,  leaving  it  apparently  on  the  lignitic  beds.  A  litt 
west  of  the  stream,  some  exposures  dipping  westward  below  the  lo 
terraces  seem  to  continue  these  beds  in  this  direction.  (Plate  III^  se 
lion  3,  east  end.)  Beyond  the  hills  merge  gently  into  the  slopes  leadic 
up  to  the  great  noithern  lava  mass,  and  are  cut  by  the  deep  cauon  i 
the  North  Fork,  (not  shown  in  the  persi)cctive  of  the  sections.)  Tl 
exti-eme  western  border  of  the  lignitic  area,  that  bordering  on  the  vs 
ley  of  the  Muddy,  will  be  described  when  speaking  of  that  valley. 

LOWER  TROUBLESOME  VALLEY. 

West  from  the  junction  of  the  two  forks  of  the  TronblesomCy  tl 
gentle  slopes  of  two  or  three  low  terraces  rise  to  the  low  divide  betwec 
tlie  Lower  Troublesome  and  Muddy  Rivers.  The  lower  terrace  risi 
about  40  feet  above  the  river-bottom,  which  is  here  a  few  hundred  f« 
wide.  Upon  the  divide  the  unconipacted,  crumbling,  light  brown  an 
gni^'  sjiuds  and  white  marls  of  the  lake-beds  are  well  exposed,  and  a 
the  terraces  of  the  adjacent  valleys  are  probably  of  them.  Much  aika 
here  aboun<ls,  and  the  terraces  support  a  thick  growth  of  sage-bnu 
and  little  if  any  grass.  These  beds  seem  to  efl'ectually  conceal  tl 
structure  and  relations  of  the  rocks  beneath.  The  divide  and  a^jacei 
slopes  are  covered  with  boulders,  pebWes,  and  smaller  dSbHs  of  basalt 
lava,  and  moss-agat<3  stones  are  frequent.  Near  the  divide  a  few  < 
the  higher  elevations  of  white  lake-beds  are  lava-capped,  and  at  oi 
point  u  mass  of  lava  occurs,  as  if  occupying  the  ancient  channel  of 
small  stream  iu  the  lake-beds,  (Plate  III,  section  3.)  The  lava-flow,  < 
which  these  are  the  remnants,  must  have  originally  extended  qui 
widely  over  this  region,  and  the  greater  resistance  to  erosion  due  to  i 
presence  may  have  determined  the  present  position  of  this  divide.  Tl 
latter  ends  at  the  south  in  the  rather  abrupt  and  high  knob  of  grauit 
the  Lower  IMuddy  Butte,  which  will  be  referred  to  later.  This  broa* 
terraced  valley  of  the  Lower  Troublesome  opens  out  upon  the  simih 
region  adjacent  to  the  Grand,  and  agrees  in  general  features  with  tl 
lower  portions  of  the  Williams  lUver  Vjilley,  which  opens  in  a  simiL* 
manner  upon  the  southern  side  of  the  Grand. 

VALLEY  OF  TUE  LOAVER  GRAND. 

The  reg:iou  adjacent  to  the  Lower  Grand  is  of  terraced  lake-bed 
throu;;h  which  protrude  several  small  knobs  of  the  metamorphic  rock 
The  Gi  and  emerges  from  its  cafion  in  the  red,  crumbling,  gneissic  grauit 
four  or  live  miles  below  the  Hot  Springs.  At  first,  the  granite  forms  i 
northern  bank,  terraced  beds  being  on  the  southern  side,  extending  c 
up  the  Williams  Eiver  Valley.  A  little  lower,  the  river  cuts  somewhi 
into  the  latter,  leaving  a  narrow  zone  of  terraces  lapping  up  on  the  lo 
granite  mass  at  the  north.  There  are  here  two  terraces ;  the  lower  aboi 
90  feet  high,  mostly  of  soft,  dark-gray,  friable  sands,  some  compacted 
and  a  l'e\\  brown  conglomerates,  a  few  hundred  feet  back  from  whic 
rivses  the  upper  terrace,  about  125  feet  high,  capped  with  a  brown  coj 
glomerate  of  granite  debris  which  forms  a  small  escarpment  at  the  to 
of  the  bank.  The  ravines  cutting  into  the  latter  open  out  on  to  tb 
lower  terrace,  but  do  not  cut  deeply  into  i^  An  exceedingly  genti 
dip  of  2^  or  3o-up-stream  toward  the  granite  was  here  observed.    Tli 
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conglomerates  strangely  resemble  some  of  the  lignitic  conglomerates  in 
general  characters,  but  lake-beds  at  this  point,  being  naturally  made  up 
of  debris  from  the  granites  and  lignitic  beds  adjacent,  might  readily  re- 
semble the  latter. 

A  little  farther  down  the  river  again  approaches  the  red  grnnito, 
which  rises  ruggedly  to  form  its  northern  bank,  the  lake-beds  being 
again  confined  to  its  southern  side,  and  here  of  a  rolling  rather  than  of 
a  terraced  character.  The  granite  appears  rather  smoothly  surfaced, 
and  is  cut  through  by  the  canon  of  Corral  Creek,  which  flows  from  the 
lignitic  area  upon  the  north.  Nearly  opposite  its  mouth,  and  west  of 
the  month  of  the  Williams  Eiver,  is  a  high  hill  with  a  great  white  ex- 
posure, SO  characteristic  of  the  lake-beds,  on  its  steep,  north  face.  Near 
its  eastern  base  are  evidences  of  formerly  existing  sulphur  springs. 

Aft€r  leaving  the  Conal  Creek  granite  area  the  river-bottom  is  often 
a  half  mile  wide,  bounded  on  either  side  by  a  terrace  of  about  80  feet  in 
elevation,  except  where  the  latter  has  been  cut  back  by  erosion,  w^ben 
the  rise  is  often  150  feet,  or  to  the  summit  of  the  second  and  higher  ter- 
race, direct-.    The  latter  terrace  surface,  rising  in  more  gentle  slopes  to 
200  or  250  feet,  forms  the  general  level  between  the  Grand  and  lower 
Troublesome  Creeks.    From  it  here  rises  a  rocky  knob  composed  of 
granitic  gneiss  and  dark  irregular  gneiss.    South  of  the  Grand,  also,  are 
two  hills  showing  granitic  outcrops,  the  lake-beds  stretching  past  them 
aoQthwaurd,  their  relations  to  the  Upper  Cretaceous  or  lignitic  beds  of  the 
north  end  of  the  Williams  Eiver  Mountains  not  being  examined.    Ex- 
posures of  highly  cross-stratified  sands  are  here  exposed  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Grand.    Farther  down  the  river  the  well-defined  tenaces, 
each  of  about  80  feet  in  height,  are  quite  continuous.    On  the  north  side 
afew  small  knobs  of  metiimorphic  rocks  protmde  through  them,  while  a 
quite  large  mass  of  the  same  (Station  LXVIII)  rises  on  the  south,  close 
to  which  the  fiver  runs,  with  steep  slopes  rising  to  it.    A  spur  of  the 
8ame  runs  quite  to  the  junction  of  the  Blue  and  Grand.     Here  a  largo 
flat  alluvium  area  spreads  out,  lying,  when  visited,  only  about  five  feet 
above  the  river,  and  probably  subject  to  inundation  in  very  wet  seasons. 
Pajising  it,  the  river  breaks  through  the  Lower  Cretaceous  rocks  lying 
pi>  against  the  eastern  granite  slopes  of  the  Park  range  and  enters  its 
impassable  canon  through  the  same,  carrying  with  it  all  the  drainage  of 
tbe  Park.    The  rapid  deepening  of  this  caiion  will  probably  ere  long 
retrieve  the  rich  alluvium  bottoms  just  above  from  serious  inundations. 
Nearly  all  the  terraces  of  this  region  adjacent  to  the  Grand  are  covered 
^tb  debris  of  metamorphic  rocks,  and  sustain  a  poor  vegetation  of  sage- 
brush, with  very  little  grass,  though  the  river-bottom  appears  very  fer- 
tile,  Ju  the  softer  lake-beds  much  alkali  is  present,  and  the  ravines  are 
^?gy.    Though  obscuring  the  underlying  rocks  as  they  do,  enough  is 
visible  to  show  that  the  zone  along  the  Grand  is  one,  essentially,  of  the 
*rcb®an  rocks.    Taken  in  connection  with  the  sedimentary  rocks  both 
to  the  north  and  south,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  gentle  anticlinal,  with  an 
^astand  west  axis,  extending  from  the  Hot  Springs  to  near  the  mouths 
of  tbe  Blue  and  Muddy,  with  the  overlying  rocks  swept  away  by  erosion 
^nd  replaced  by  the  later  lake-beds;  while  the  apparent  continuity  of 
the  mass  with  the  granite  of  the  Hot  Springs  would  suggest  that  possi- 
%  tbe  fold  throughout  was  of  the  same  age  as  the  Hot-Springs  fold, 
^z,  post-Cretaceous,  but  pre-lignitic.    The  lake-beds  so  cover  up  the 
^ges  of  the  adjacent  formations  that  the  relations  between  them  are 
'eadily  seen,  but  ravines  might  be  found  exposing  sufficient  to  really 
determine  these  relations  and  the  true  nature  and  ago  of  the  fold.    As 
before  mentioned,  several  sulphur  springs  occur  a  little  east  of  the  Lower 
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Troublesome,  while  indications  of  former  ones  are  said  to  exist  in  the 
Lower  Williams  Kiver.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that,  like  the  Hot 
Sulphur  Springs  at  the  base  of  Mount  Bross,  these,  also,  have  their  out- 
let between  the  Lower  Cretaceous  sandstones  and  the  shales  above;  and 
if  so,  indicate  that  these  rocks,  though  now  covered  by  lake-beds,  still 
occur  beneath,  and  dip  off  northward  and  southward  away  from  the 
archiean  area  of  the  Grand.  The  relations  of  the  Cretaceous  to  the  west- 
ern portion  of  this  archtean  area  will  be  given  shortly,  when  describing 
the  lower  portions  of  the  Muddy  and  Blue  Kivers  where  they  join  the 
Grand. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  MUDDY. 

The  Park  range  forms  the  western  limit  of  the  Middle  Park  drainage. 
North  of  the  Grand,  and  all  along  west  of  the  Muddy  Valley,  it  is  by  no 
means  a  high  and  rugged  mountain-range,  but  a  great  rolling,  even- 
contoured  swell  of  archajan  rock,  on  the  gentle  eastern  slopes  of  which 
rest  the  Lower  Cretaceous  quartzites,  extending  more  or  less  far  up  on  it, 
and  dipping  off  to  beneath  the  Muddy  River,  which  has  excavated  its 
broad  valley  in  the  soft  Middle  Cretaceous  shales.  At  the  north,  the 
gentle  eastern  slopes  of  the  valley  are  made  up  of  the  western  edge  of 
the  great  northern  lignitic  area ;  at  the  south,  the  low  ridge  of  lake 
beds  lying  between  the  Muddy  and  the  Lower  Troublesome  Valley,  limit 
it  on  the  east.  The  Cretaceous  shales  and  sandstones  of  midvalley  are, 
however,  nearly-  concealed  by  the  long  low  terraces  of  lake-beds  which 
cover  their  upturned  edges,  and  occupy  nearly  all  of  the  main  valley, 
reaching  far  up  on  either  side,  the  underlying  Cretaceous  rocks  being 
exposed  at  innumerable  points  in  the  many  ravines  which  cut  through 
the  lake-beds  in  all  directions.  The  valley,  however,  is  not  wholly  a 
simple  monoclinal.  The  Park  range  trends  west  of  north,  and  from  it, 
at  one  or  two  points,  low  anticlinals  run  out  in  an  east  of  north,  or  north, 
direction  for  a  few  miles  and  then  terminate,  the  beds  flattening  out  at 
their  ends,  the  river  meanwhile  being  forced  more  and  more  east,  as  it 
passes  around  their  northern  ends.  In  the  following  more  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  vallev,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  geological  map 
of  the  Middle  Park,  (Fig.  8,)  and  sections  2,  3,  and  4,  of  Plate  III,  the 
X)ositioiis  of  which  are  indicated  on  the  map. 

The  main  source  of  the  Muddy  is  the  westernmost  one,  rising  on  the 
long  even  massive  slopes  of  the  Park  range,  which  are  here  composed  of 
very  coarse  granite.  The  waters  collecting  on  these  granite  slopes  flow 
down  to  a  small  north  and  south  valley  at  their  base,  which  is  formed 
by  the  westward  facing  edges  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  beds  which  lie  on 
the  granites.  Breaking  through  the  ridge  formed  of  these  in  a  narrow 
canon,  the  stream  flows  out  into  the  more  open  valley.  (See  west  end 
of  section  2.)  The  lower  beds  are  mostly  soil-covered,  but  seem  com- 
X)ose(l  mostly  of  soft  red  sandstones,  with  a  few  harder  beds,  especially 
at  the  top,  where  a  ])roniinent  layer  of  hard,  white,  quartzitic  sandstone 
occurs.  The  estimated  thickness  of  these  beds  is  about  1,200  feet,  or 
nearly  three  times  the  thickness  of  the  corresponding  beds  at  the  Hot 
Springi'.,  or  about  the  same  as  the  section  noticed  southeast  of  the  Hot 
Si)riugs.  Considerations  as  to  whether  a  portion  of  the  Jurassic  may 
be  heni  represented,  or  whether  all  should  be  referred  to  No.  1,  have 
been  given  before.  In  the  absence  of  fossils  the  latter  is  the  most  nat- 
ural conclusion.  They  appear  to  become  much  thinner  in  their  southern 
extension,  approaching  the  usual  type  and  thickness  of  No.  1.  Passing 
east  through  the  canon,  the  river  flows  across  another  little  north  and 
south  valley,  and  breaks  through  a  smaller  uniclinal  ridge,  likewise  dip- 
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piDg  east.  The  8i(le  valleys  are  in  dark  slaty  shale  with  oecasiooal  are- 
uaceous  aud  calcareous  beds,  reaching  a  thickness  of  about  350  or  400 
feet.  This  outer  ridge  is  capped  with  two  strata  of  thin  bedded  lime- 
stone about  8  feet  thick,  separated  by  a  thin  shalier  layer,  all  dipping 
eastward  at  an  angle,  near  the  river,  of  10^,  flattening  to  6°  higher  up. 
The  limestone  varies  from  coffee-brown  to  gray  in  color,  is  inclined  to 
saccharoidal,  iK)ssesses  a  strong  petroleum  odor,  and  contains  many  im- 
perfect fossils  of  a  few  Cretaceous  species.  The  one  occurring  quite  to 
the  exclusion  of  others  is  a  small  Inoceramm^  which  Mr.  Meek  informs 
nie  closely  resembles  Inocermmis  aciifirostrU  (M.  and  H.)  of  Cretaceous 
No.  2  of  the  Nebraska  section.  Passing  on  down  the  river,  there  ap- 
pears here  and  there  beneath  the  terraced  lake-beds  forming  its  sidcB  a 
long  series  of  dark  argillaceous  shales,  which  dip  eastward  at  a  very  low 
angle. 

The  lake-beds,  indeed,  which  here  at  first  rise  in  a  few  low  terraces, 
then  gradually  merge  into  the  adjacent  bulky  and  iiregularly  contoured 
hills,  everywhere  so  obscured  these  beds  that  no  good  section  was  ob- 
tained of  them.  There  appeared  to  be  no  prominent  beds  among  them, 
however,  and  as  the  limestones  last  described  are  quite  characteristic 
and  appear  at  other  points,  I  have,  for  convenience,  designated  the  hor- 
izon as  No.  3,  though,  as  indicated  by  the  fossil  above,  it  may  be  lower 
than  No.  3,  when  paleoutologically  considered.  If  the^se  beds  are  not 
regarded  as  Cretaceous  No.  3,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  horizon 
here  which  could  be  so  regarded.  The  shales  above,  which  then  become 
No.  4,  are  probably  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred  feet  thick. 

Just  east  of  where  the  stream  receives  its  main  fork  from  the  north, 
rises  the  Upper  Muddy  Butte,  a  steep  precii)itous  mountain  reaching 
some  2,400  feet  above  the  river,  and  standing  in  its  abruptness  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  surrounding  country.    Before  reaching  it,  the  hori- 
zontal lake-beds  which  rest  on  the  eastward  dipping  shales  sweep  north- 
ward in  low  sloped  hills,  with  many  small  ravines,  to  a  series  of  hills 
which  are  lava-capped,  the  lava  having  flowed  down  from  the  great 
basaltic  mass  resting  on  the  lignitic  at  the  east.    The  lava-capped  hills 
which  remain  near  the  sources  of  the  North  Fork  are  not  visible  in  the 
section,  being  hid  by  the  Upper  Muddy  Butte,  though  five  of  the  western 
ones  are  seen.    The  Butte  is  also  a  mass  of  basaltic  lava,  the  steep  west 
frontl)eingfaced  with  many  columns;  planes  of  division  cut  through  the 
mass,  dipi)ing  east  of  an  aiigle  of  25^,  giving  the  impression  that  the 
mass  has  been  upturned  into  that  position.    This  lava  reaches  lower 
down  than  any  of  the  other  masses,  as  if  it  occupied  a  depression  in  the 
former  surface.    On  the  south  side  of  the  stream,  opposite  the  Butte, 
are  two  or  three  connected,  indefinite  hills,  all  of  the  lake-beds,  which 
extend  westward  across  a  small  terraced  valley,  and  lap  up  on  the  ridge 
of  Cretaceous  No.  3.     Upon  and  about  them  many  lava  boulders  are 
foQud,  often  scoriaceons,  and  not  well  rounded,  the  remains,  probably, 
of  a  southward  extension  of  the  lava  flow,  the  remnants  of  which  cap  the 
bills  of  the  north.    It  is  this  flow  which  would  seem  to  have  determined 
the  divide  between  the  north  and  middle  parks,  which  is  here  a  gentle 
swell,  hardly  worthy  of  the  name  of  pass.    Whether  the  northern  lava 
Classes  rest  on  lake-beds  or  on  a  westward  extension  of  the  lower  lig- 
nitic beda  was  not  ascertained.    The  latter  is  quite  possible,  as  the  lake- 
beds  would  have  to  reach  unusually  high  to  cover  the  whole  pass,  while 
fte  lignitic  beds  appear  to  flatten  in  their  northern  extension,  and  may 
•^ng  around  somewhat  to  the  west. 

Just  south  of  the  Butte  a  branch  joins  the  main  stream  from  the  east^ 
^P  which  the  eastei-n  end  of  section  2  was  made.    A  little  south  of  this 
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branch  and  near  the  main  stream,  ridges  of  sandstones  are  exposed  by 
the  ravines  cutting  throngh  the  lake-b^s.  These  show  a  higher  dip  than 
the  shales  to  the  west,  being  tipped  up  eastward  at  an  angle  occasion- 
ally above  3(P.  The  intermediate  beds  are  not  exposed,  and  are  quite 
likely  to  be  shales  eroded  away  more  than  sandstones.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, give  the  character  to  the  horizon,  being  absent  in  the  shales  lying 
below  and  to  the  west.  A  line  of  exposures  a  little  east  of  the  main 
stream  sbows  a  dirty,  dark,  somber-brown  sandstone,  medium  grained, 
about  10  feet  thick.  Strike  north  20°  west,  dip  45^  northeast.  A  more 
continuous  line  of  outcrops  (all  in  the  ravines)  is  about  half  a  mile  to  the 
east  of  the  main  stream.  There  are  here,  beside  the  line  of  more  prom- 
inent exposure,  several  minor  ones,  all  being  of  sandstones,  mostly  light, 
but  some  dark  brown,  thin  bedded,  friable,  and  though  not  concretion- 
ary, strongly  resemble  the  Cretaceous  No.  5  in  the  region  near  the  Hot 
Springs;  the  common  eastward  dip  here  is  from  20^  to  30o.  Up  the  east 
branch,  about  two  miles  from  the  Butte,  a  small  side  stream  from  the 
north  has  cut  a  deep  valley,  exposing  a  cliff  of  a  few  hundred  feet  in 
height  upon  its  east  bank,  (a  in  section.)  At  its  base  is  a  nniclinal  ridge 
(strike  north  15^  west,  dip  lO^-loO  east)  which  exposes  a  thickness  of 
about  250  feet  of  light,  gray,  friable,  thin-bedded  sandstones,  some  perhaps 
of  the  consistency  of  freestones,  none  thicker  than  one  foot,  but  mostly 
shaly.  Above,  for  about  225  feet,  and  forming  the  lower  portion  of  the 
cliff,  the  beds  are  shaly,  and  some  almost  earthy.  A  band  of  about  four 
feet  in  thickness  here  is  of  bituminous  shale,  quite  irregular,  and  eon- 
tains  some  thin  seams  of  black  but  weathered  and  shrunken  lignitic  coal. 
The  cliff  is  capped  by  about  150  feet  of  coarse,  massive  sandstones  com- 
posed of  metamori)hic  dSbris^  the  characteristic  and  nnmistakable  beds 
of  the  lignitic  group.  Though  the  eastward  inclination  of  the  upi^er  beds 
is  small  and  much  less  than  those  below,  the  transition  between  the  two  is 
gradual,  showing  a  flattening  of  the  fold,  there  apparently  being  no  uncon- 
formability  anywhere  in  the  series.  Here,  then,  the  lignitic  must  rest  di- 
rectly on  the  Cretaceous  without  the  intervention  of  the  doleric  breccia  bed 
of  the  Hot  Si>rings.  Tliat  the  latter  marks  the  most  natural  line  of  de- 
markation  between  the  two  horizons  follows  from  the  entire  change  of 
lithological  characters  which  it  separates,  as  well  as  from  the  unconforma- 
bility  betw  eeu  them  at  the  Uot  Springs,  and,  so  far  as  known,  from  the 
complete  change  of  life  which  here  occurs,  molliiscan  life  giving  way 
to  plant  life,  i^ear  the  muddy,  however,  the  line  of  demarkation  be- 
tween the  two  horizons  is  uot  so  well  marked.  From  the  fact  that  in 
the  breccia  basin,  on  both  the  Grand  and  Frazier  Elvers,  a  few  hundred 
feet  of  shaly  beds  lie  beneath  the  lowest  coarse  sandstones,  and  between 
them  and  tlie  breccia  it  becomes  no  uunarural  inference  to  suppose  that 
the  carbonaceous  shales  which  underlie  the  coarse  sandstone  escarpment 
here  near  the  ^luddy  probably  form  the  base  of  the  lignitic,  thus  leav- 
ing the  lower  sandstones  of  the  ridge  below  as  the  probable  summit  of 
the  Cretaceous.  Though  no  fossils  were  found  in  these  beds  directly, 
yet  sandstones  characteristic  of  No.  5,  with  fossils,  occur  just  below. 
No.  5  nii^ht  thus  be  taken  as  probably  being  very  nearly  1,500  or  1,000 
feet  thick,  making  the  total  thickness  of  the  Cretaceous  here  in  the 
Muddy  Valley  about  4,500  feet.  These  thicknesses,  though  checked  by 
scaled  distances  on  the  map,  may  be  in  error  from  incorrect  estimation 
of  avciiige  dips,  as  so  much  is  obscured  by  the  lake- beds.  1  think  that 
they  ina>  be  much  too  small  rather  than  too  large. 

A  little  noith  of  the  lignitic  escarpment,  a  few  expovsures  indicated  a 
flattening;  of  the  formation,  as  if  the  lignitic  beds  might  extend  north- 
ward and  westward  toward  the  Pass  into  the  North  Park,  as  before  in- 
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timated.  Following  on  eastward  up  tbe  valley,  all  is  covered  with  a 
curioQS  porous  soil  to  its  bead,  where  the  high  escarpment  of  the  great 
volcanic  mass  is  met. 

Flows  of  black  basalt,  lined  with  columned  escarpments,  great  thick- 
ness of  volcanic  conglomerate  and  white  tuff,  and  red  scoriaceons 
masses  show  on  this  western  face.  The  thickness  of  the  volcanic  mass 
must  exceed  a  thousand  feet.  The  peculiar  porous  soil  of  the  valley  is 
probably  due  to  soft  volcanic  material.  The  ridge  running  toward  the 
exposure  of  the  lower  lignitic  rocks  (a)  has  some  small  lava  masses  on 
it,  while  a  long  arm  stretched'  northwestward  would  seem  to  indicate 
tbe  direction  of  tbe  lava  flow,  which  reached  all  around  the  northern 
sources  of  the  Muddy. 

Southward  from  tbe  Upper  Muddy  Butte,  the  formation,  as  indicated 
by  the  more  frequently  outcropping  sandstone  ridge  of  No.  6,  would 
seem  to  follow  very  closely,  in  its  changing  trends,  the  general  course 
of  the  river.    The  effect  on  tbe  topography  of  the  intermingling  of  the 
flat  lake-beds  with  the  including  upturned  Cretaceous,  is  here  very  curi- 
ous.   For  ten  miles  down  the  river  tbe  lateral  streams  from  the  east  are 
very  numerous,  and  have  cut  the  lake-beds  into  long,  often  irregular, 
tongues,  whose  ends  fall  in  a  steep  terrace  slope  to  the  river,  and  the 
side^  falling  similarly  to  the  cutting  ravines.    These,  however,  often  cut 
through  ridges  of  the  Cretaceous  sandstones  at  right  angles  to  their 
course,  which  close  to  a  narrow  cut  the  ravine-shaped  valley,  and  mod- 
ify in  many  ways  the  naturally  regular  forms  of  the  lake-bed  erosion. 
The  types  of  these  tongues  are  flat  and  even,  all  of  pretty  uniform 
length,  with  surfaces  sweeping  up  in  long,  graceful  curves  to  the  gently 
molded  hills  bordering  tbe  valley  on  tbe  east,  and  which  are  probably 
of  the  lignitic  rocks.    Near  tbe  river  the  Cretaceous  shales,  and  the 
sandstones  just  east  of  them,  dip  rather  steeply  or  up  to  30o  or  4(P 
eastward,  but  they  flatten  in  going  either  east  or  west.    West  of  tbe 
upper  part  of  this  region,  and  partially  encircled  by  tbe  southward 
bending  of  tbe  Muddy,  are  tbe  rolling  bills  of  lake-beds,  wbich  have 
been  before  referred  to.    South  of  tbese,  however,  tbe  ridge  in  wbich 
Station  LXV  is  situated,  is  of  a  very  ditterent  cbaracter.    Northwest  of 
tbe  station,  and  in  tbe  deep  ravine  at  tbe  base  of  the  bill,  is  a  small 
ridge  striking  N.  40°  E.,  and  dipping  55^  to  tbe  northwest    Tbe  beds 
about  show  it  to  be  swinging  around  the  northem  extremity  of  the  sta- 
tion, and  beneath  the  bills  of  lake-beds  just  nortb.    It  is  of  limestone, 
in  all  respects  similar  to  tbe  bed  called  No.  3,  a  few  miles  to  tbe  north- 
west, and  is  undoubtedly  tbe  same  bed.    Following  tbe  main  ridge 
southward,  this  bed  forms  a  minor,  but  parallel,  ridge  on  its  northwest 
Bide,  which  dips  as  high  as  G5^  in  tbe  same  direction.    Tbe  southern 
end  of  the  main  ridge  is  quite  broad  and  flat,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
small  palisade  facing  south  and  east,  which  appears  to  be  tbe  same  bed 
capping  tbe  bill  and  dipping  gently  east.    It  is  through  here  that  sec- 
tion 3  (Plate  III)  is  drawn.    Outcroi)s  of  tbe  same  limestone,  wbich  is 
still  composed  of  two  prominent  layers,  but  is  thicker  than  farther 
north,  api>ears  as  if  broken  downward  along  tbe  east  side  of  the  ridge 
also.    All  along  tbe  lower  slopes  upon  this  side  tbe  slates  of  No.  4, 
where  observed  in  tbe  ravines  in  tbe  confusing  lake-beds,  dipped  gently 
^stward  toward  the  river,  some  being  barely  inclined,  and  few,  if  any, 
exceeding  30o.    Tbe  ridge,  indeed,  is  an  anticlinal,  with  a  gentle  east 
?We,  an  abrupt  west  slope,  trending  about  nortb-nortbeast,  and  flatten- 
ij^gatthe  north.    To  have  sections  3  and  2  (Plate  III)  in  their  proper 
Btratigraphical  relations,  section  3  sbould  be  moved  eastward  until  the 
anticlinal  on  the  left  comes  under  tbe  Upper  Muddy  Butte  in  section  2. 
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The  flatness  of  the  dip  near  the  Butte  is  probably  due  to  the  efiTect  of 
this  fold. 

Southward  along  the  east  slope  of  this  fold  the  valley  widens  before 
its  contraction  at  the  Lower  Muddy  Butte.  On  the  west,  the  slopes 
coming  from  the  anticlinal  ridge  are  less  cut  up  by  intersected  ravines 
than  at  the  north,  the  terraces  being  more  continuous  and  longer,  run- 
ning from  the  ridge  in  long  flat  slopes,  and  falling  in  one  or  two  steeper 
descents  to  the  river.  On  the  east  side  of  the  river  the  lake-beds  have 
here  been  more  extensively  eroded  awi\y  than  at  the  north,  and  the 
sandstones  of  No.  5,  being  here  quite  flat,  are  exposed  with  their  west- 
em  edges  showing  in  low  escarpments  facing  the  river.  Back,  (east- 
ward,) they  disappear  beneath  the  ridge  of  the  lake-beds  which  sepa- 
rate the  Muddy  from  the  Troublesome.  West  of  one  of  these  flatly  dip- 
ping tables  of  No.  5,  and  about  five  miles  north  of  the  Lower  Muddy 
Butte,  and  a  little  south  of  section  3,  some  of  the  Cretaceous  beds  ai-e  ex- 
posed in  the  face  of  the  lake-bed  covered  river-bank,  and  show  a  folding 
of  the  formation  along  a  north  and  south  line,  the  dip  to  the  west  being 
450,  that  to  the  east  at  first  20o,  flattened  to  about  lOo.  The  horizon 
again  brought  to  the  surface  is  probably  the  No.  3  limestones.  Here, 
then,  is  another  anticlinal  fold  indicated.  It  was  not  directly  traced 
southward,  and  since  the  soft  beds  have  been  leveled  by  erosion,  and 
probably  almost  wholly  covered  by  lake-beds,  there  are  no  easily  traced 
surface  features  to  indicate  its  extent  or  nature.  A  few  exposures  on 
the  east  side  of  the  stream,  and  a  little  south  of  this  point,  would  seem 
to  show  that  the  beds  on  the  cast  side  of  the  fold  were  swinging  some- 
what eastward,  as  if  to  pass  to  the  east  of  the  Lower  Butte,  but  they 
then  become  concealed  by  the  ridge  of  lake-beds.  This  fold  is  indicated 
in  section  3. 

A  pretty  constant  outcrop  seems  to  be  of  a  harder  horizon  of  sand 
stones  in  Cretaceous  No.  5.  These  usually  outcrop  east  of  the  river, 
and,  as  indicated  on  the  map,  seem  to  show  the  effect  of  these  two  folds 
in  tiieir  line  of  strikes.  At  first  quite  tlat,  the  outcrop  in  going  north 
gradually  steepens,  and  trends  more  aud  more  west,  till,  on  a  northwest 
strike,  it  forms  a  hog-back  ridge  nearly  200  feet  high,  and  dipping  4(P 
northeast.  It  wouhl  seem  to  be  here  running  around  the  north  end  of 
the  eastern  fold,  but,  feeling  the  intiueuee  of  the  western  fold,  it  turns 
more  northward.  Again  it  runs  northwestward, as  if  tending  to  mantle 
around  the  northoin  end  of  the  latter  fold,  but  near  the  Upper  Butte  it 
turns  northward,  probably  farther  north  to  swing  west  again. 

The  Lower  Muddy  Butte  is  a  high  knob  rising  abruptly  on  its  north 
and  west  sides  to  a  height  of  about  1,800  feet  above  the  river.  It  is  of 
granite,  with  its  base  almost  wholly  surrounded  by  the  low-lying  lake- 
beds,  and  is  i)robably  the  northwestward  extremity  or  arm  of  the  gran- 
ite mass  shown  to  exist  along  the  lower  portions  of  the  Grand. 

Westward,  but  a  few  miles  from  the  Butte,  and  across  the  narrowed 
valley,  may  be  distinctly  seen  the  limits  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  quartz- 
ites  and  sandstones,  as  they  lie  up  against  the  granite  of  the  Park 
ridge  and  dip  down  eastward  toward  the  Butte.  The  broad,  low  valley 
stretches  northward,  and  occasional  outcrops  of  its  Cretaceous  rocks 
may  be  seen  beneath  the  terraced  slopes;  but  in  this  direction,  as  said 
before,  all  is  so  leveled  and  covered  with  the  terraces  that  the  relations 
of  the  Cietaeeous  to  the  granite  of  the  Butte  are  not  apparent.  Whether 
the  former  are  upturned  against  the  Butte,  or  whether  a  fault  separates 
the  two,  or  whether  the  Butte  may  not  represent  an  elevation  of  the 
granite  whi(!h  existed  before  the  Cretaceous  beds  were  laid  down  sur- 
rounding it,  is  not  readily  seen.    The  abruptness  of  the  hill,  the  apparent 
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total  absence  of  aptarned  beds,  and  the  undisturbed  appearance  of  the 
usual  Park  range  fold  on  the  west,  would  indicate  the  latter.  But  the 
fold  spoken  of  as  being  found  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Butte,  as  well  as 
the  unusual  presence  of  granite  masses  protruding  through  undisturbed 
Cretaceous  rocks,  would  seem  to  lend  probability  to  the  view  that  the 
Butte  owed  its  presence  to  at  least  a  post-Cretaceous  disturbance,  which 
folded  or  faulted  the  Cretaceous  rocks  about  it.  though  erosion  and 
deposition  since  have  almost  totally  obscured  the  evidence  of  such  action. 
South  of  the  Butte,  however,  is  evidence  indicating  the  latter  origin. 
Here,  between  the  Butte  and  the  Grand,  is  a  curious  area  of  Cretaceous 
beds.  It  is  a  true  geological  basin,  the  beds  dipping  toward  the  center 
from  all  directions.  The  west  and  south  sides  are  best  preserved,  the 
others  being  confused  with  lake-beds.  This  portion  is  composed  of  two 
ridges,  their  abrupt  slopes  being  presented  outward,  their  gentle  slopes 
inward  toward  the  center,  so  that,  approaching  the  center  radially  from  the 
south  and  west,  we  would  have  to  rise  a  hundred  feet  or  more  up  a  steep 
slope,  showing  the  edges  of  crumbling  shaly  sandstones,  (some  argilla- 
ceous,) to  a  harder  bed  on  top  sloping  gently  in  the  opposite  direction, 
when  another  sharp  but  steep  ascent  would  have  to  be  made  before 
descending  again  gently  to  the  center  and  the  river ;  for  the  Muddy, 
breaking  through  the  north  edge  of  the  basin,  curves  around  through 
over  half  a  circle  in  its  very  center,  finally  breaking  through  the  south- 
eastern side  to  join  the  Grand. 

To  the  west  the  steep  faces  overlook  a  narrow  belt  of  lake-beds,  from 
beneath  which  appear  the  Lower  Cretaceous  beds  risingin  the  Park  range. 
To  the  south  the  steep  faces  overlook  the  broad  alluvium  bottom  of  the 
Grand,  which  probably  here  covers  the  Lower  Cretaceous  beds,  for  just 
south  of  the  river,  near  its  junction  with  the  Blue,  some  schist-knobs  are 
indicated  by  the  terraced  beds  of  schist  dSbris.  East  of  the  basin,  tlie 
terraced  beds  cover  nearly  everything,  but  a  ravine  shows  the  lower 
heds  dipping  30^  westward.  Farther  east  is  the  area  of  terraced  lako- 
beds,  with  a  few  protruding  knobs  of  granitic  rocks.  It  is  across  in  this 
direction  that  section  4  (Plate  III)  is  drawn,  extending  on  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  forks  of  the  Troublesome.  Beneath  the  lake-beds  here 
forming  the  surface,  the  Cretaceous  may  dip  off  north  and  eastward  from 
the  granites,  which  show  above  the  surface  hero  and  there,  and  beneath 
the  lava- covered  lignitic  beds  of  the  Troublesome. 

Nearly  at  the  steep  southern  base  of  the  granite  butte,  and  exposed 
in  a  small  ravine,  is  a  small  i)atcli  of  white  s.accharoidal  or  quartzitic  sand- 
stone, lithologically  like  the  characteristic  beds  of  No.  1,  and  dipping  from 
the  granite  about  30o  south  westward.   It  not  only  dips  from  the  granitic, 
bat  it  lies  in  a  small  sharp  ravine  in  the  granite,  and  appears  to  be 
folded  with  the  ravine.     A  little  farther  out  the  same  beds  dip  gently 
toward  the  granite,  its  edge  facing  out  over  the  river,  descending  to 
which  the  beds  of  the  basin  are  found  as  before  described.     (See  the 
small  section  just  above  section  4.)    A   little  west  of  here,  aud  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  basin,  a  southward  dip  is  also  found,  which 
turns  west  as  if  curving  around  the  west  end  of  the  butte. 

It  would  appear  from  these  facts,  then,  that  south  of  the  butte,  and 
crossed  by  the  Lower  Grand,  there  occurs  a  patch  of  Cretacreous  rocks 
^bich  have  been  folded  into  the  form  of  a  basin,  surrounded  on  the 
iiorth,  eavst,  and  south  by  the  metamorphic  rocks,  and  running  u])  on  the 
I*ark  range  on  the  west,  as  part  of  the  strata  forming  that  fold,  and 
^liat  the  butte  itself  had  been  brought  to  its  present  position  by  a  fold 
^hich  has  turned  up  the  Cretaceous  rocks  about  its  southern  slopes; 
probably  about  its  northern  slopes  also. 
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THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  BLUE  RIVER. 

The  sources  of  the  Blue  River  are  in  the  area  of  arcfean,  with  some 
small  patches  of  older  sediuieutary  rocks  lying  between  Gray^s  Peak  on 
the  east  and  Mount  Lincoln  on  the  southwest  From  their  mountain- 
surrounded  valleys,  the  collected  waters,  at  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
river's  mouth,  pass  into  an  area  of  Cretaceous  rocks,  and  it  is  this  lower 
X>ortion  only  which  will  be  regarded  at  present.  For  this  thirty  miles 
up  from  its  mouth,  the  Blue,  in  several  respects,  is  the  direct  comple- 
ment of  the  Muddy,  and  especially  as  it  occupies  a  monoclinal  valley  in 
Cretaceous  rocks,  the  valley  bottom  being  eroded  in  the  soft,  eastward- 
dipping,  mid-cretaceous  shales,  with  the  hard  lower  sandstones  lying  up 
on  the  archsean  rocks  of  the  Park  range  on  the  west,  and  the  sandstones 
of  No.  5,  with  rocks  above,  forming  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley.  But 
it  is  a  far  better-defined  valley  than  that  of  the  Muddy,  being  both 
straighter,  narrower,  and  deeper,  though  there  is  yet  room  nearly  all 
along  mid-valley  for  a  zone  of  recent  terraced  beds,  which,  as  in  the 
Muddy,  conceal  most  of  the  Cretaceous  shales  from  view,  and  take  away 
any  idea  of  ruggedness  of  bottom,  which  might  attach  itself  to  the  term 
narrow,  as  applied  to  the  valley. 

From  its  monoclinal  nature,  the  river  naturally  lies  nearer  the  eastern 
eide  of  the  valley,  or  the  base  of  the  Williams  River  range.  The  first 
steep  slopes  of  these  mountains  rise  along  a  very  straight  line,  and  while 
the  Blue  is  for  a  short  distance  close  to  their  base,  a  zone  of  terraces 
from  one  to  two  miles  wide  usually  sweep  from  the  mountain-base 
westward  to  the  river.  The  range  is  exceedingly  symmetncal  in  it« 
outline,  both  in  cross-section  and  longitudinally,  the  highest  point,  which 
rises  some  3,600  feet  above  the  river,  being  nearly  in  the  center.  From 
this  point  the  summit-line,  which  varies  in  distance  only  from  two  to 
four  utiles  from  the  river,  descends  in  uniform  wavy  slopes  both  north- 
west and  southeast,  while  in  cross-section  the  eastern  slope  is  compara- 
tively gentle,  the  one  facing  the  Blue  being  very  steep.  This  west  front 
is  made  up  of  the  edges  of  the  strata,  which  show  upon  it  as  horizontal 
bands.  There  are  two  bands  which  Jire  more  prominent  than  the  rest, 
forming  escarpments,  one  about  half  way  up,  where  the  range  is  highest, 
the  other  near  the  base.  Toward  the  northwest,  where  the  range  falls, 
the  upper  horizons  are  eroded  away,  and  the  lower  bed  forms  the  general 
summit  of  this  lower  portion  of  the  range,  reaching  to  within  five  miles 
of  the  Grand.  Both  of  these  more  prominent  beds  appear  as  bands  of 
ashen-gray  color,  and  are  apparently  sandstones,  separated  by  a  series 
of  shales,  weathering  gray,  with  many  white  bands. 

The  summit  of  the  Park  range  varies  from  six  to  eight  miles  from  the 
river  on  its  op[)osite  side.  For  fifteen  miles  south  from  the  Grand, 
except  being  somewhat  narrower,  this  ridge  has  much  the  same  char- 
acter as  north  of  that  river,  a  massive  rolling  ridge  of  the  archsean  rocks 
with  the  Lower  Cretaceous  sandstones  lying  up  against  it.  South  of 
this  point,  however,  it  rises  in  one  steep  slope  to  the  .jagged  crest  of 
the  main  Blue  River  range,  the  principal  characteristics  of  which  will 
be  described  a  little  later. 

Proceeding  up  the  valley,  the  long  middle  slopes  of  the  Park  range, 
capped  with  the  Lower  Cretaceous  sandstones,  lie  on  the  right;  the  ui)|)er 
portions  of  the  ravines  cutting  through  these  to  the  metamorphic 
rocks  below.  Lapping  uj)  on  these  slopes  are  the  terraced  beds  which 
run  out  toward  the  river  in  long  graceful  slopes.  The  stream  usually 
has  a  much  narrower  bottom  or  flood-plain  than  the  Muddy,  and  it  isthere- 
fore  much  less  serpentine  in  its  course,  the  lower  terrace  generallv  rising 
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close  to  the  stream.  This  first  rise  is  perhaps  about  100  feet  to  the  top 
of  the  lower  terrace,  then  a  long  geutle  rise  to  a  subordinate  terrace 
{often  absent)  of  30  or  40  feet  steep  slope,  then  another  long  slope  to 
the  highest,  but  less  distinct  terrace,  of  150  to  250  feet  in  height.  Just 
above  the  middle  subordinate  terrace  another  low  terrace  is  sometimes 
present.  The  lower  slope  is  the  most  marked,  and  is  often  several 
miles  across. 

The  Cretaceous  shales  are  frequently  exposed  in  the  ravines  and  river- 
channel.  On  the  left  is  the  hill  of  Station  LXVIII,  with  the  shorter 
terraced  slopes  of  coarse  archaean  dibris.  Mixed  with  this  d^hrisj  on  its 
northwest  side,  is  also  much  d^ris  of  shales,  as  if  the  Cretaceous  rocks 
laid  up  against  the  granite.  In  the  ravines  near  the  river  some  ex- 
posures showed  a  bending  of  the  strike  of  the  strata  from  southward 
around  to  the  eastward,  at  first  with  a  flat  northward  dip  and  then  a 
steeper  southward  one :  in  other  words,  as  if  the  strata  were  mantling 
around  the  southern  side  of  the  archseau  area  of  the  Grand.  Though 
perhaps  too  few  points  were  observed  to  make  the  fact  absolutely  cer- 
tain, yet,  where  seen,  the  strata  occupied  just  such  positions  as  would 
exist  at  the  junction  of  two  folds,  one  (perhaps  the  older)  bringing  the 
granites  of  the  Grand  to  the  surface,  with  rocks  here  dipping  off  to  the 
south  and  west,  the  other,  the  Park -range  fold,  trending  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  former,  and  lying  just  across  its  western  end.  Indeed,  the, 
I^VIII  hill,  in  its  geological  characters,  is  probably  the  complement 
of  the  Lower  Muddy  Butte,  and  seems  to  be  the  southwestern  extrem- 
ity of  the  east  and  west  fold  of  the  Grand,  which,  judged  by  the  un- 
conformability  at  the  Hot  Springs,  occurred  before  the  deposition  of 
the  Hgnitic  beds,  and  preceding  by  a  long  interval  the  great  final  folding 
of  the  mountains. 

About  five  miles  from  the  Grand  there  rises  above  the  terraced-slopes, 
on  the  east,  an  escarpment  of  bedded  rocks,  about  400  feet  high.  These 
are  mostly  of  buft'-colored  with  some  brown  friable  sandstone,  showing 
in  four  prominent  and  nearly  horizontal  layers.  At  first,  at  the  nortli- 
ern  end,  a  low  dip  to  the  south  is  apparent,  again  a  probable  indication 
of  the  fold  of  the  Grand.  Their  usual  di]),  however,  is  gently  to  the 
east,  and  into  the  flattish-topped  mass  which  they  mostly  make  up,  and 
all  along  the  west  face  of  which  they  show  in  banded  escarpments.  The 
exposures,  meanwhile,  in  the  ravines  of  the  valley  seem  to  be,  so  far  as 
observed,  almost  wholly  of  shales  and  slates,  so  that  these  bluffs  would 
appear  to  be  the  Upper  Cretaceous  sandstone  No.. 5.  The  horizon  can  be 
quite  readily  traced  by  the  eye  all  along  the  base  of  Williams  River  Mount- 
ains, and  in  it,  near  the  south  end  of  the  range,  was  found  an  Inoceramifs, 
which  Mr.  Meek  identifies  as  being  closely  allied  to  /.  barahiniy  (Mor-  ' 
ton,)  a  fossil  of  Cretaceous  No.  5,  of  the  Nebraska  section.  All  the  low^jr 
portions  of  the  Williams  River  Mountains,  therefore,  are  composed  of 
Upper  Cretaceous  strata. 

For  five  or  six  miles  these  sandstones  mostly  form  the  flattish  north- 
ern arm  of  the  range  before  it  rises  in  rounded  curves  to  its  higher  and 
xuore  ridge  like  middle  portions.  At  one  point  they  are  covered  with  a 
large  mass  of  apparently  eruptive  rock,  ])robably  basalt,  or  trachyte, 
but  which  was  not  ascertained.  Southwest  of  those  lava-covered  escarp- 
njents  are  two  dikes  of  trachytic  lava,  which  appear  as  low  ridges  cross- 
ing the  terraces  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley,  the  westward  trending 
nearly  south,  the  other  trending  more  southwest;  the  two  intersecting 
near  their  southern  ends.  The  one  is  vertical,  the  other  apparently  dip- 
ping northwest  at  an  angle  of  OIP  toward  the  other,  and  probably  joining 
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it  below.  The  rock  is  of  a  hard,  fine,  semi-vitreous  base,  light  gray  or 
gi'eenish-wbite  in  color,  and  inclosing  crjstals  of  orthoclase  or  sanadite. 
The  trend  of  these  two  dikes  is  toward  a  hill  which  lies  about  eleven 
miles  from  the  Grand,  and  which,  in  its  isolation  and  abruptness,  pre- 
gents  a  unique  topographical  feature  on  the  otherwise  regularly  formed 
valley,  and  therefore  indicates  some  eqnally  unique  geological  fact.  The 
mainValley  seems  to  lie  between  this  hill  and  the  Williams  Mountains, 
but  the  river  appears  to  leave  its  valley  and  turn  out  of  its  course  to 
cut  a  deep  caiion  around  the  western  base  of  the  hill,  which  rises  to  a 
height  of  l,oOO  feet  above  the  stream.  Looked  at  either  from  up  or 
down  the  river  it  shows  a  series  of  massive  beds,  with  softer  layers  be- 
tween, all  dipping  eastward,  the  upper  beds  at  an  angle  of  3(P.  These 
massive  beds  are  of  trachyte;  the  softer  beds  are  Cretaceous  shales,  and 
the  bedding  is  apparently  so  perfect  as  to  give  the  impression  that  the 
lava  was  contemporaneous  with  the  sedimentary  rocks,  and  that  here 
were  trachytes  of  Cretaceous  age.  But  either  north  or  south  of  the 
hill  the  Cretaceous  shales  in  the  neighboring  ravines  show  very  flat 
eastward  dips,  indicating  that  the  lavas  are  but  intrusive  masses  of 
post-Cretaceous  age,  which,  instead  of  breaking  across  the  strata,  here 
followed  along  their  planes  of  bedding,  and  forcing  apart  and  upward 
the  strata  between  which  they  wedged  themselves,  caused  them  to 
incline  eastward  at  a  steeper  angle  than  those  on  either  side.  Ex- 
amination of  the  hill  confirms  this  idea.  In  a  single  section  made 
about  in  the  middle  of  the  hill  several  points  were  found  where  the  lava 
broke  abruptly  across  one  or  two  feet  of  the  shales,  breaks  of  a  few 
inches  being  common,  while  a  generally  uneven  surface  exists  between 
the  two.  At  one  point  a  limestone  rested  on  a  lava  for  a  little  ways, 
and  then  slates  commenced  to  wedge  in  between  the  two,  generally  with 
broken  edges.  The  section  is  indicated  in  Plate  III,  section  5,  and  is 
given  in  more  detail  below.  The  three  thick  lower  beds  of  trachyte  in- 
dicated in  the  section  are  all  joined  in  one  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  hill,  and  form  a  high  pinnacled  clitf  overhanging  the  river.  I^ear 
here,  and  a  little  south,  may  be  seen  what  a])pears  to  be  the  side  or  edge 
of  a  flow,  where  the  undisturbed  slates  lie  on  the  south,  dipping  at 
an  angle  of  10^  eastward,  and  abutting  against  lava  which  from  there 
north  forms  a  layer,  and  on  which  rest  the  slates  which  have  been  turned 
up  by  the  lava.  On  the  opposite  (west)  side  of  the  river  is  a  massive 
hill,  also  apparently  of  the  trachyte,  a  remnant  of  the  thickening  dike, 
with  the  capping  siates  eroded  away.  On  the  hill-slopes  to  the  south- 
west appear  some  disturbances  of  the  Cretaceous  beds,  possibly  caused 
by  the  incoming  of  the  lava.  In  the  river  canon  about  80  feet  of  a  white 
siliceous  sandstone  is  exposed,  i)robably  the  upper  bed  of  the  Lower 
Cretaceous  sandstones  No.  1.  It  dips  but  a  few  degrees  to  the  eavSt. 
The  beds  included  between  the  trachytes  gradually  increase  their  dip  in 
ascending  the  hill.  They  are  mostly  of  dark  argillaceous  shales,  with 
some  blue-black  slates,  and  one  or  two  limestones.  The  usual  Cre- 
taceous fossils  occur  here  and  there.  Considering  the  preponderance 
of  lava  in  the  hill  the  sedimentary  rocks  seem  to  have  been  but  very 
little  affected  by  any  heat  that  may  have  accompanied  its  eruption. 
What  little  effect  it  has  produced,  however,  is  as  markedly  on  the  beds 
lying  above  lava  as  on  those  below  it.  The  lava  throughout  is  a  hand- 
some trachyte,  with  a  tendency  to  very  large  feldspar  crystals,  which 
are  inclined  to  glassy,  and  seem  to  be  of  the  sanadite  variety  of  ortho- 
clase, though  tlio  usual  orthoclase  forms  are  more  common  than  the 
square  tabular  crystals.  Some  of  the  latter  are  from  one  to  two  inches 
^  across.    The  upper  trachytes  seemed  usually  more  porphyritic  than  the 
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lower  ones,  the  average  size  of  the  very  numerous  feldspar  crystals  be- 
ing, perhaps,  from  a  quarter  to  one-half  an  inch.  While  much  of  the 
matrix  was  greenish,  some  was  olive-brown,  and,  though  mostly  fine- 
grained, some  was  slightly  vesicular,  and  a  little  was  observed  inclining 
to  scoriaceous.  The  following  is  a  record  of  the  section  down  the  west 
side  of  the  hill,  the  thickness  beiug  obtained,  as  usual,  by  using  an  ane- 
roid, pacing,  and  estimation : 

Section  of  hill  in  Blue  River  Valley^  eleven  miles  from  Orand  River. 


Nature  of  strata. 


Trachyte 

Slaty  shales 

Coarse  trachyte 
Shale 


Trafchyte 

Slates,  mostly  shaly,  very  fine,  blue-black,  at  center  heavy  bedded  to  18 
inches ;  uueveu  and  broken  surface 

Trachyte  ;  somewhat  porphyritic^  but  mostly  fine,  irregular,  and  some  scoria- 
ceous ;  breaks  of  one  and  two  leet  across  slates 

Fine  shales 

Limestone,  fine,  compact,  dark  blue ;  beds  eight  inches  thick,  subjointed  to 
shaly ;  brittle ;  in  part  shales  below 


Trachyte 

Shales;  dark,  fine 

Trachyte 

Shale 

Trachyte 

Siliceous  sandstone,  white 
Biver. 


Thick- 
ness. 


FtH. 
100? 
2001 
100  f 
25 
110 

15>0 

10 
60 

10 

100 
275 

20 
150 

80 


Across  the  valley,  eastward  from  the  hill  above  described,  on  the  west 
face  of  the  Williams  MouDtains,  is  a  little  projected  ridge,  appareutly  a 
short  dike,  passing  through  the  lower  beds  of  the  mountains.  It  is 
indicated  in  section  5,  and  modifies  the  section  of  the  range,  here  near 
its  highest  point,  by  causing  the  lower  bed  to  run  farther  out  in  a  ter- 
race form  than  in  the  usual  mountain  section,  which  shows  the  west  face 
as  steeper,  and  more  as  in  the  dotted  line.  A  few  miles  south,  in  a 
steei)  ^**^t  bank  of  the  main  river,  a  vertical  trachyte  dike  was  observed, 
about  a  foot  thick  at  the  base,  thinning  to  nothing  about  80  feet  up,  and 
80  disappearing  before  reaching  the  surface,  on  which  no  indications  of 
it  existed. 


THE  PARK  RANGE  AND  BLUE  RIVER  MOUNTAINS. 

Meanwhile,  the  Park  range  has  undergone  some  change.  The 
rounded  ridge  has  gradually  risen  until,  near  the  base  of  the  abrupt 
slope  up  to  its  southern  extension  as  a  rugged  range,  it  is  at  the  timber- 
line.  The  Cretaceous  sandsfoiies,  resting  on  the  ridge,  are  here  cut  up 
inore  than  nearer  the  Grand.  A  remnant  caps  the  very  summit  of  the 
ridge,  but  greater  erosion  has  cut  much  of  the  sandstones  awaj',  leaving 
^he  valleys  in  the  granites.  Much  of  this  erosion  has  been  glacial.  The 
valley,  which  has  the  steep  and  rugged  slope  of  the  northern  ridge  of 
the  mounta-ins  rising  from  its  southern  side,  and  the  more  even-con- 
toured massive  ridge  on  its  northern  side,  t.  e.,  the  first  valley  north  of 
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the  greater  monDtaiDS,  is  a  glacier-cut  gorge,  widening  and  narrowing, 
with  many  glacial  lakes  scattered  here  and  there,  while  its  whole  bot- 
tein  is  a  maze  of  uneven  roche'Viouionie^  which  frost  and  vegetation  are 
now  fast  breaking  down,  and  gradually  obliterating.  It  has  cut  deep 
into  the  granites,  apparently  leaving  the  Lower  Cretaceous  sandstones 
bordering  the  northern  edge,  and,  farther  to  the  east,  where  the  main 
ridge  falls  to  a  lower  and  flat-topped  spur,  the  southern  edge  also. 
Lower  down,  where  these  flat-topped  spurs  fall  off  rather  abruptly,  mo- 
rainal  masses  run  out  from  their  ends  on  either  side,  and,  first  running 
down  the  valley,  finally  cross  it  and  join  in  a  bulky  terminal  mass  be- 
low, which  covers  the  granite,  and  then  hides  the  upturned  edges  of 
the  lower  sedimentary  rocks.  One  or  two  of  the  valleys  draining  off  tSe 
rolling  Park  ridge  north  of  this  one  present  some  similar  features, 
being  cut  through  the  sandstones  and  exposing  much  metamorphic 
rock.  About  midway  of  this  ridge,  toward  the  Grjind,  a  higher  point 
presents  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  lava  mass.  It  is  probably 
basaltic. 

THE  BLUE  nn^ER   OR  MOUNT  POWELL  GROUP. 

The  Park  range,  after  its  abrupt  rise  from  the  broad  rolling  ridge  at 
the  north,  entirely  changes  in  its  characters.  It  appears  to  be  a  rectan- 
gular-shaped mountain  mass  cut  into  the  most  profound  amphitheatral 
headed  gorges,  which  are  separated  by  the  most  rugged  and  sharp  saw- 
like ridges  of  rock  imaginable.  The  main  ridge  lies  along  the  south- 
western side  of  the  mass,  and  from  it  the  valleys  and  their  sharp  sepa- 
rating ridges  trend  in  a  general  northeast  direction.  The  northernmost 
spur  was  composed  of  a  very  distinctly  and  evenly  bedded  series  of 
schists,  gneisses,  and  granites  which  had  a  strike  nearly  with  the  ridge, 
and  a  dip  of  40°  or  50^  to  the  southward.  Looked  at  from  the  east,  the 
general  impression  is  received  that  all  of  the  large  ridges  of  the  range 
have  a  similar  structure.  These  rii»r?ed  ridges,  in  their  easternmost 
portions,  (see  Plate  III,  section  G,  west  end,)  present  a  pretty  uniform 
general  elevation,  {a  />,)  and  as  the  northern  ridge  expands  at  its  end  into 
an  even-surfaced  table-like  mass  of  rock,  the  impression  is  given  that  all 
of  these  sharp  ridges  are  but  the  remnants  left  from  the  cutting  away  of 
a  plaleau-like  step  which  once  followed  along  the  mountain-face.  These 
ridges  also  end  quite  similarly  along  a  pretty  straight  line,  and  descend 
to  rather  a  uniform  level.  Ilegarding  now  more  particularly  the  north- 
ern ten  or  fifteen  miles  of  the  high  range,  which  includes  but  four  or  five 
of  the  ridges,  it  is  observed  that  at  the  base  of  each  steep  end,  the  low- 
ered spur  does  not  continue  on  as  a  shari)  ridge,  but  slopes  ofl^",  a  flat-sur- 
faced, i)lateau-like  area,  descending  gently  eastward,  (c  d^  section  6.) 
Since  upon  the  corresponding  area  at  the  base  of  the  northernmost 
ridge  great  quantities  of  debris  of  the  Lowc^r  Cretacerous  sandstones 
were  found,  abundantly  proving  that  they  covered  the  area,  it  appears 
that  all  of  these  ilattish  areas  either  are  now,  or  have  comparatively 
recently  been,  covered  with  the  same  sandstones.  Such  features  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  Creta(;eous  had  once  extended  high  up,  or 
quite  over  the  whole  range,  and  that  the  latter,  in  its  upfolding,  had 
received  the  most  pronounced  ui)lilts  along  certain  well-defined  lines, 
the  intervening  portions  not  being  tilted  up  at  high  angles.  It  is  by 
such  a  i)rocess  that  the  front  range,  at  least  from  the  Big  Thompson 
to  the  South  Platte,  has  received  much  of  its  uplift.  Major  Powell  and 
]Mr.  Gilbert  have  noticed  similar  folds  in  the  Kaibab  plateau  and  adja- 
cent regions  on  the  great  Colorado  plateau  of  Northern  Arizona,  through 
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there  the  sedimentary  beds  have  not  (by  many  a  thonsand  feet)  been 
stripped  by  erosion  lix)m  off  the  underlying  rocks.  It  is  a  form  of  moant- 
ain-bnilding,  which  I  think  is  not  uncommon  in  the  West. 

The  canons  issuing  from  the  high  Park  range,  or  Blue  Eiver  Mount- 
ains, are  glacier-scored,  and  cut  deeply  into  the  metamorphic  rocks 
between  the  supposed  Cretaceous  covered  areas,  which  lie  between  their 
mouths.  From  the  edges  and  ends  of  these  areas  commence  the  moraines, 
which  extend  valley  ward  and  end  in  broad  indefinite  morainal  masses, 
reaching  nearly  to  the  river.  The  metamorphic  rocks  exposed  in 
the  canons  probably  extend  some  distance  down  them,  and  finally  be- 
come covered  by  the  moraines,  encroaching  on  it  from  either  side  before 
the  edges  of  the  Cretaceous  sandstones  which  underlie  the  main  valley 
appear  crossing  the  stream-bed ;  these  edges  apparently  being  covered 
by  the  moraines,  as  indicated  by  section  6.  In  this  section  the  plateau 
area  c  dis  not  shown  quite  high  enough  to  be  in  its  proper  relation  to 
the  moraine. 

From  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  moraines  the  terraces  sweep  off  to 
the  river,  the  upper  terraced  beds  evidently  lying  directly  on  the  mo- 
rainal  mass ;  the  two  formations  being  probably  to  a  certain  extent 
contemporaneous. 

THE  SOUTHERN   END  OF  THE  WILLIA3IS  RIVER  RANGE. 

Opposite  the  portion  of  the  Blue  Eiver  range  last  considered,  lies 
the  southern  end  of  the  more  symmetrical  portion  of  the  Williams 
River  range,  which  terminates  at  a  saddle  at  Pass  Creek,  its  highest 
point  being  nearly  midway  between  that  stream  and  the  northern  end 
of  the  range.  The  Blue  River  bends  near  this  point,  the  valley  turning 
from  a  southeast  to  a  south  course,  in  going  up  stream.  Looking 
down  the  valley  from  a  point  above  the  bend,  the  eye  sees,  then,  the 
southern  end  of  the  Williams  Mountains,  (see  section  0,  east  end,) 
with  the  edges  (jr,  x)  of  the  prominent  upper  bed  of  the  range  running 
across  it.  As  shown  in  the  section,  it  seems  to  be  folded  or  faulted 
somewhat.  On  the  south  side  of  Pass  Creek  is  Ute  Peak,  rising 
some  3,800  feet  above  the  Blue.  This  mass  shows  as  somewhat  offset 
to  the  east  with  respect  to  the  Williams  Mountains.  Its  western 
Dace  is  terraced  like  the  west  face  of  the  latter,  the  uppermost 
bed  appearing  running  promiueutly  across  it,  with  the  lower  promi- 
nent bed  showing  on  a  portion  of  the  face,  and  both  dipping  slightly 
eastward  into  the  mountain,  but  all  the  mountain  summit  is  of  the 
metamorphic  rocks.  There  are  hero  mica,  schist,  and  gneiss,  rather 
finely  banded,  but  somewhat  distorted  or  irregular,  with  some  felds- 
pathic  seams,  the  strike  being  about  north  10^  east,  with  a  dip  vertical 
or  high  to  the  south.  Its  eastward  slopes  carry  one  at  once  into  a 
country  characteristic  of  the  arelhTan  rocks  and  different  from  the 
valley  just  left,  the  first  eastward  <lesceut  being  directly  to  the  deep 
caiions  of  the  Upper  Williams  River,  and  then  on  and  up  on  to  the 
massive,  deep  cut  spurs  leading  to  the  Blount  Byers  and  Gray's  Peak 
groups  of  mountains. 

To  the  south  all  seems  likewise  a  mountainous  region  carved  from 
tbe  hard  metamorphics.  The  western  face  of  the  hard  archtean  rocks, 
which  form  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  is  abrupt  for  about  a  thousand 
feet  down  to  the  uppermost  layer  of  the  sedimentary  rocks.  Close  to 
the  base  of  this  steep  upper  slope  some  of  the  sediments  dip  slightly 
J^way  from  it,  but  their  inclination  just  abreast  of  the  peak  is  mostly 
toward   the  latter,  at  an  angle  of  8^  or  10°.    There  passes  through 
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here,  tberefore,  a  great  fault,  which  separates  the  sedimentarr  rocks  of 
the  Blue  I^iver  and  Williams  Mountains  from  the  metamorphic  rocks 
of  the  peak  and  the  repon  at  the  east,  the  downthrow  being  on  the 
western  side. 

The  sedimentary  rocks  which  form  the  valley  and  lower  portion  of  the 
]>eak  cannot  be  taken  at  less  than  nearly  6.(KK)  feet  thick,  probably  mnch 
more,  while  the  schists  of  the  i>eak  ri.se  more  than  a  thousand  feet  higher, 
so  that,  making  no  allowance  for  an  unknown  thickness  of  material 
eroded  from  the  summit  of  the  peak  itself,  the  western  side  of  the  faiUt 
must  have  moved  down,  with  respect  to  the  eastern  side,  a  distance  of  at 
least  7,<)00  feet. 

This  great  fault  passes  northward  east  of  the  Williams  Mountains, 
but  was  observed  nowhere  along  the  Grand,  and  probably  dies  out  in 
that  direction.  Southward  it  api>ears  to  form  the  eastern  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Blue  for  some  distance,  while  it  may  be  the  northern  con- 
tinuation of  some  of  the  great  faults  that  occur  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Mount  Lincoln,  but  the  connection  was  not  traced  out  at  ail. 

The  beds  which  make  up  the  west  side  of  the  peak  are  in  part  the 
game  as  those  of  the  Williams  Mountains.  At  the  base,  but  best  ex- 
posed on  the  north  side  of  Pass  Creek,  or  in  the  south  end  of  the  Wil- 
liams Mountains,  are  the  series  of  somber,  dull-brown  sandstones,  ex- 
posed in  several  heavier  beds,  with  nanower,  slatier  beds  between, 
which  lie  all  along  at  the  base  of  the  range.  Those  here  exposed  seem 
to  be  the  upper  portion  of  this  zone.  It  was  in  those  beds  that  the 
fossils  allied  to  Tnoceramus  barabini^  (Morton.)  before  referred  to,  were 
found,  confirming  the  age  of  this  horizon  as  being  Cretaceous  No.  5. 

Above  follows  a  slope  of  shal'er  beds,  perhaps  5(K)  feet  thick,  capped 
with  the  bed  of  sandstones  which  forms  the  upi>er  prominent  layer  seen 
along  the  west  face  of  the  Williams  Mountains.  The  characters  of  this 
Fandstono  I  seem  to  have  failed  to  record,  except  that  the  main  massive 
portion  was  about  80  feet  thick.  Above  were  500  feet,  mostly  sbaly, 
with  a«!i()ther  harder  baud  of  thin-bedded,  dull  brown  sandstone,  alx>ut 
40  feet  thick  on  the  summit.  In  the  slope  of  about  GOO  feet  of  softer 
beds,  lying  still  above,  some  black  argillaceous  sluile  was  observed,  and 
at  the  top  harder  sandstones,  some  shaly  and  dull-brown  as  before,  and 
some  white*,  inclined  to  saccharoidal,  a  few  of  the  harder  beds  l>eing  18 
inches  thi<k.  ]^o  fossils  were  observed.  Some  of  the  sandstones  noticed 
were  whitish  and  reddish,  and  rather  coarse,  while  a  few  only  seemed 
lilainly  composed  of  tJehris  of  metamorphic  or  granitic  rocks,  and  to  re- 
semble therein  the  characteristic  coarse  lignitie  sandstones  of  the  other 
sections.  Indited,  the  series  seems  more  to  belong  to  the  lignitie  hori- 
zon because  lying  above  the  usual  thickness  and  divisions  of  the  Creta- 
ceous rocks,  rather  than  by  the  close  lithological  resemblances  so  well 
marked  elsewhere  in  the  park.  Though  dilfering  from  the  Cretaceous 
in  lith()h»;irical  characters,  and  having  no  place  in  the  usual  Cretaceous 
series  of  the  park,  they  yet  retain  but  to  a  slight  degree  the  characters 
of  the  lignitie  rocks  farther  north.  I  have  considered  them  the  same, 
however,  an<l  have  so  represented  them  on  the  mai)S  and  sections. 
S(»a!ch  would  undoubtedly  be  rewar<le<l  with  fossils  proving  their  age. 

From  the  base  of  the  high  terraced  front  of  IJte  Peak  the  long,  low, 
terra<!(Ml  lake-beds  sweep  out  to  the  Blue,  close  to  the  west  side  of  which 
are  the  lower  indetinite  masses  of  moiainal  matter  from  the  Blue  River 
Mountains,  ]>artially  confused  with  the  lake-beds.  A  few  miles  to  the 
south  the  terraces  are  broken  by  a  broad,  uneven  rise  lying  directly" 
across  the  valley,  and  through  which  the  river  llows  in  a  cation.  Ap- 
l)roaching  it,  it  is  found  composed  of  the  Cretaceous  beds,  the  hanler 
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beds  forming  ridges  mnDing  across  the  main  valley,  and  dipping  north- 
ward, with  the  valleys  of  softer  beds  between  partially  filled  with  the 
terraced  beds.    Meanwhile,  on  the  west,  the  flat  areas  at  the  base  of 
the  high  mountain-spars,  and  which  I  have  considered  as  covered  with 
Cretaceous  No.  1,  have  approached  the  Blue,  swinging  around  to  a  more 
eastward  trend  and  northward  dip,  as  if  to  cross  the  stream ;  while  on  the 
east  the  upper  escarpments  on  the  face  of  Ute  Peak  are  eroded  away  and 
come  to  an  end,  the  lower  escarpments  rising  higher,  and  exposing  more 
of  the  face  of  the  main  ridge,  thus  showing  the  background  of  the  meta- 
morphic  rocks  which  compose  it.    When  first  encountered  crossing  the 
valley,  the  northern  Cretaceous  ridge  dips  at  an  angle  of  25°  or  30o  to 
the  north,    A  little  farther  on  this  is  follow^ed  by  a  nearly  flat  dip,  and 
again  by  a  steepening  northward  one,  showing  a  reflexed  or  double 
curvature  of  the  fold.    Besides,  on  the  side  toward  the  Ute  Peak  ridge 
the  sedimentaries,  instead  of  dipping  down  toward  it,  seem  to  have 
felt  more  the  action  of  the  fault,  and  dip  slightly  away  firom  it,  so  that 
the  valley  is  now  rather  a  synclinal  than  a  monoclinal,  and  a  synclinal 
with  the  axis  dipping  northward,  and  its  eastern  edge  cut  sharply  off 
by  the  great  fault  which  has  thrust  the  arch^an  rocks  so  high  up  upon 
the  east,  and  brought  them  in  direct  contact  with  the  edges  of  its  slightly 
upturned  lower  strata.    A  little  further  south,  and  the  edges  of  the 
Lower  Cretaceous  quartzites  are  found  swinging  across  the  valley  to  their 
broken  contact  with  the  wall  of  rock  upon  the  east,  and  the  road  passes 
over  them  on  to  the  granites,  which  then  form  the  whole  floor  and  sides 
of  the  valley,  though  still  for  a  little  distance  farther  some  remnants  of 
the  sedimentary  rocks  lying  up  against  the  fault  on  the  east  side  are 
visible.     Froni  here  for  a  number  of  miles  southward  the  valley  still 
retains  its  open  though  profound  character.    The  southern  continuation 
of  the  Blue  Kiver  grou{)  still  rises  most  ruggedly  and  impressively 
on  the  west,  bordered  at  its  base  with  great  morainal  masses;  while  the 
lowered  spurs  of  the  Ute  Peak  ridge  and  adjacent  mountains  border 
the  valley  on  the  east ;  tbe  terraced  gravels  and  sands  still  occupying 
and  concealing  the  middle  portions  of  the  valley.     Debris  of  shales  and 
sandstones  was  observed  at  a  few  points,  and  may  indicate  the  further 
presence  of  some  of  the  Cretaceous  rocks.    At  the  junction  of  Ten-mile 
Cieek  from  the  west  and  Snake  Kiver  from  the  east — the  two  principal 
tributaries  of  the  Blue — an  area  of  reddish  beds  occurs;  and  again,  at 
tbe  very  southern  sources  of  the  drainage,  and  forming  a  portion  of  the 
\i\^h  mountain  divide  between  it  and  the  South  Park,  a  thick  series  of 
Beclimentar}-  rocks  present  themselves  which  are  apparently  of  i)reCreta- 
ceousage.    Neither  sufficient  examination  was  here  made  either  to  de- 
termine their  limits  or  structural  relations,  nor  to  ascerlrin  whether 
other  similar  masses  might  not  be  present,  the  region,  w^hich  is  mostly 
coniimsed  of  the  archajan  rocks,  and  contains  important  and  interesting 
miuea,  being  left  for  the  coming  season's  investigations. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  the  preceding  pages  the  main  purpose  of  these 
reports  has  been  accomplished,  viz,  to  present  a  description,  not  only  of 
the  surface  features  of  the  region  examined,  but  also  of  its  interior 
structure,  as  to  the  nature,  position,  and  extent  of  the  rocky  masses 
that  compose  it,  which  will  be  sufficiently  clear  to  be  intelligible  to 
the  general  reader  interested  in  our  West.  It  is  farther  hoped,  how- 
^^er,  that  scattered  through  its  pages  may  be  found  some  new  facts 
^hich  will  ultimately  aid  in  explaining  more  in  detail  than  heretofore 
^nie  of  the  problems  of  the  gradual  growth  of  this  portion  of  the  con- 
feeot,  such  as  the  former  extent  of  its  lands  and  waters,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  foldings,  dislocations,  and  erosions  which  have  been  mainly 


ID  strain  eutal  in  developing  the  preaout  state  of  things  and  in  givine 
the  country  as  it  is  now  found.  Soiuq  conclusions  touching  such  p<Ml 
were  briefly  suggested  when  the  facts  upon  which  they  more  dired 
depended  were  desci'ibed.  By  considering  t<»getber  many  of  the  fat 
thus  separately  presented,  more  extended  and  interesting  conclosio 
'may  be  arri\-od  nt,  but  the  facts  are  confined  to  too  small  an  areii,  Bi 
are  as  yet  too  isolated  to  afford  reliable  data  for  generalizationj  and! 
this  is  not  the  place  to  collect  facts  from  other  sources  and  regiona,  ^ 
t«mptatioB  to  draw  general  ooDclusioDa  as  to  the  former  history  of  t 
disti'ict  is  resistfid.  I 

ARCH.  H.  MAEVINH 
June  19, 1874. 
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^.    C.   FEA.LE,    ]VE.    D., 

GEOLOGIST  OF  THE  SOUTH  PARK  DIVISION. 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  1, 1873. 

Sib  :  Herewith  I  hand  you  my  report  ui)on  the  *'  South  Park  District'' 
to  which  I  was  assigned  as  geologist  during  the  season  of  1873. 

To  the  report  of  Mr.  Henry  Gannett,  who  had  charge  of  the  division, 
I  refer  for  details  of  organization,  routes  followed,  and  the  topographi- 
cal and  geographical  features.  I  have  confined  myself  somewhat  strictly 
to  the  enumeration  of  geological  facts,  leaving  deductions  and  gener- 
alizations mainly  for  the  final  report  to  be  made  when  the  entire  terri- 
tory shall  have  been  explored. 

The  limited  time  at  our  disposal,  the  want  of  an  accurate  topographi- 
cal map,  and  the  rugged  character  of  a  large  portion  of  the  region  ex- 
amined were  disadvantages  under  which  we  necessarily  labored,  and 
which  will  account  for  any  real  or  apparent  deficiencies  in  the  work. 
In  addition  to  the  absolute  value  of  the  results  recorded,  I  am  satisfied 
tbat  the  data  obtained  will  be  of  great  ser\ice  to  future  more  detailed 
investigation. 

My  plan  of  work  was  as  follows :  With  Mr.  Taggart,  my  assistant,  I 
instituted  a  division  of  labor.  One  of  us  did  the  detailed  work  at  or 
near  camp  ;  the  otber  accompanied  tbe  topographical  party  to  the  sta- 
tion of  the  day,  and  made  a  draiuagemap  of  the  surrounding  country, 
ux)on  which  the  geological  bouudaries  were  defined  in  color.  This  sta- 
tion was  usually  tbe  highest  point  in  tbe  region,  and  the  work  done 
from  it  was  of  course  based  upon  tbe  details  previously  obtained.  I 
shall  therefore  color  the  fiual  geological  map,  not  from  memory  nor 
solely  from  notes,  but  from  field  geological  maps.  By  this  plan  I  am 
enabled  to  present  a  much  larger  number  of  cletailed  sections  than  I 
otherwise  could  have  done. 

I  have  appended  to  the  report  tbe  usual  catalogues  of  rocks  and  min- 
erals. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  obligations  to  Mr.  William  R. 
Taggart,  who  acted  as  my  assistant,  and  by  bis  zeal  and  efficiency  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  success  of  our  division  of  the  survey.  My  thanks 
are  due  to  Mr.  William  H.  Holmes,  not  only  for  invaluable  illustrations, 
but  also  for  useful  notes  on  several  localities  not  visited  by  myself.  1 
desire  to  thank,  also,  Messrs.  George  Summers  and  M.  France,  of  Colo- 
rado Springs ;  Messrs.  Stevens  and  R.  A.  Kirker,  of  Fair  Play,  and  C. 
L.  Hill,  of  Oro  City,  for  favors  and  information  atforded. 
With  great  respect,  I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  C.  PEALE. 

Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden, 

United  States  Geologkt. 
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CHAPTEB    I. 

FROM  DEKYEB  TO  COLORADO  SPRINGS— FRONT  RANGB— BERGEN 

PARK— HAYDEN  PARK. 

On  the  29th  of  May  the  division  of  the  expedition  with  which  I  was 
eonniected  as  geologist  left  Denver,  and  proceeded  southward  to  com- 
mence the  summer^  work.  On  the  1st  of  June  we  crossed  the  nortiiem 
line  of  onr  district  a  short  distance  north  of  the  month  of  the  cafion  oi 
the  South  Platte  Biver.  Here  onr  work  commenced.  As  we  look  from 
the  plains  westward  before  ns  rises  a  plateaa-like  mass  of  hills,  beyond 
which  we  discern  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  main  range.  I  will  consider, 
first,  the  front  range,  or  the  foot-hills,  as  they  are  cidled  by  the  settlers. 
Seen  from  a  distance,  the  height  of  this  range  seems  very  unifomL  As- 
cending the  hills,  however,  we  find  they  are  much  cut  up  by  the  varioos 
small  streams  that  drain  them.  The  lange  is  made  up  almost  entuely 
of  plutonic  rocks,  so  covered  up  that  little  can  be  definitely  detramined 
in  regard  to  them,  l^orth  of  the  Platte  cafion  they  were  thoroogfafy 
studied  by  Mr.  Marvine,  and  to  his  report  I  refer  ^e  reader.  On  the 
soutli  the  general  strike  seems  to  be  nearly  north  and  south.  The  incli- 
nation at  some  points  seems  to  be  toward  the  west,  and  at  others  to  tte 
east.  There  is  probably  a  series  of  folds,  for  the  elucidation  of  wludi 
more  time  than  we  were  able  to  give  will  oe  required.  Toward  the  out- 
side of  the  range  the  schists  are  of  a  bright-red  color,  ftom  the  predom- 
inance of  the  crystals  of  flesh-colored  feldspar.  JThey  itte  also  pwi^V*^ 
itic  As  we  approach  the  center  of  the  plateau,  gray  schists  pxevail, 
much  finer  grained,  and  containing  considerable  epidote  :  they  are  also 
more  micaceous.  The  general  elevation  of  the  range,  two  miles  south  of 
the  Platte  Kiver,  is  6,735»  feet  Five  miles  farther,  at  Station  No.  7,  it 
is  7,979  feet.  About  nine  miles  south  of  this  station  we  have,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  range,  rising  considerably  above  it,  a  rough  granite 
ridge,  to  which  the  name  Platte  Mountain  has  been  given.  Its  elevation 
above  sea-level  is  9,027  feet.  About  five  miles  below  it  the  geneoral  ele- 
vation is  8,448  feet,  while  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  range,  twelve  miles 
south  of  Platte  Mountain,  the  elevation  at  Station  ]^o.  11  is  8,986  feet, 
and  this,  five  miles  farther  south,  at  Station  No.  12,  increases  to  9,124 
feet.  We  see,  therefore,  that  as  we  go  south  there  is  a  gradual  rise 
toward  Pike's  Peak,  which  seems  to  be  the  culminating  point.  The 
width  of  the  range  varies  somewhat,  but  it  will  average  from  six  to  eight 
miles.  The  question  of  the  elevation  of  the  range,  as  well  as  the  con- 
sideration of  its  western  slope,  I  will  leave  to  a  subsequent  portion  of  the 
chapter.  I  will  refer  next  to  the  sedimentary  formations,  which  are 
beautifully  exposed  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  range,  extending  from 
our  northern  to  our  southern  line,  south  of  Pike's  Peak.  My  first  sec- 
tion was  made  on  the  south  side  of  the  South  Platte  Eiver,  just  as  it 
leaves  the  caiion,  and  flows  toward  the  plains.  Its  course  here  is  about 
north  7(P  east. 

nesting  immediately  upon  the  granite  rocks  we  have  very  coarse 
sandstones,  mottled  r^  and  white.  Close  to  the  granite  the  sandstone 
is  coarsest,  and  contains  pieces  of  unchanged  granite.  In  other  places 
the  sandstone  appears  to  pass  by  gradation  into  the  granite.   They  were 

*  All  the  elevations  in  this  report  are  based  on  the  elevation  of  Denver,  which  Is 
assumed  at  5,069  feet  above  sea-level. 
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evidently  deposited  in  shallow  water  and  near  a  shoreline.  The  angle 
of  inclination  is  aboat  65^,  and  the  dip  is  north  65^  east. 

Above,  the  sandstones  soon  become  uniformly  red  in  color  and  some- 
vfhat  finer  grained. 

Fig.  1,  Plate  I  shows  the  beds  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  their 
relations  being  exactly  the  same  as  on  the  south  side,  where  the  section 
was  made. 

The  following  is  the  section  : 

Section  No.  1,  on  south  aide  of  South  Platte  River. 


•••• !  k 


In  descending  order : 

1.  Fine- grained  white  limestone,  with  crossfractnre 

Gray  limestone,  (fossiliferous) \  600{t)feet. 

Cretaceras  No.  2,*^.  3.  Space  covered  up. 

0  C   4.  ^ray  and  yellow  sandstones,  70  feet 

%ri\    5.-gbaiy  sandstones,  (fossiliferous,)  12  feet. 

IjI  I    6.  iFine-grained  white  sandstone,  3  feet ....  )■ 930  feet. 

^    (    7.  t  usty,  yellow  sandstones,  245  feet 

8.  Space  covered  up,  estimated  GOO  feet 

9.  White  arenaceous  limestone,  5  feet 1 

»§  ^  I  10.  Pink  calcareous  limestone  shales  \  .g  ^    .  \ 

i^*  I  11.  Arenaceous  and  pebbly  limestone  )  ^ 150  feet. . . 

12.  Space  covered  up \^^    P    . 

13.  Compact  red  limestone ]^^   ^®®^  3 

^^ClA.  White  sandstone  with  red  bauds 600  feet. 

q]  11  gKSS."^:::::::::;::;::::::::::  ^.«»f~''»2.««» 

17.  Coarse  white  and  red  mottled  sandstones.  ) 
•a.  18.  Granite. 

The  thicknesses  in  this  section  are  for  the  most  part  estimated.    The 
letters  correspond  with  those  in  Fig.  1,    Beds  14  to  17  will  still  have  to 
be  considered  as  Triassic  (?)  both  from  their  general  character  and  their 
position.    Although  there  are  exposures  of  these  red  sandstones  all 
along  the  edge  of  the  foot-hills  from  Denver  southward,  I  could  find  in 
them  no  fossils,  even  after  the  most  careful  search.    They  are  for  the 
most  part  so  coarse  in  their  texture  as  to  be  unfavorable  for  the  preser- 
vation of  animal  remains.    The  space  No.  15  in  the  section  is,  in  all 
probability,  filled  with  red  sandstone,  of  which  No.  16  is  the  continua- 
tion.   In  No.  14,  the  white  portions  are  somewhat  conglom critic,  while 
the  red  bands  are  fine  grained  and  calcareous.    The  red  bands  vary  in 
thickness  from  4  feet  to  6  feet,  w^hile  the  others  are  20  feet  to  30  feet  at  this 
place.    As  we  go  south,  however,  we  find  that  these  sandstones  are  very 
irregular  in  structure.    No.  13  is  a  blood-red  limestone,  somewhat  irreg- 
ular in  structure,  but  very  hard.    Although  it  contains  no  fossils,  I  am 
inclined  to  consider  it,  together  with  beds  9, 10,  and  11,  as  of  Jurassic 
age.    Space  No.  12  is  filled  most  likely  with  limestones,  while  in  space 
^0.  8  we  have  at  the  top  greenish  shales  passing  down  into  limestones 
with  the  gypsum  bed,  as  seen  in  some  of  the  sections  made  farther 
south.    The  pink  calcareous   shales  (No.  10)  pass  gradually  into  the 
limestones  (No.  11)  in  which  there  are  large  flinty  pebbles.    All  the 
beds  covered  up  in  space  8  are  probably  Jurassic.    That  these  beds 
from  No.  8  down  to  No.  13,  inclusive,  should  be  referred  to  that  age,  is, 

1  think,  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  not  only  from  their  position,  but  also 

*  The  letters  given  iu  the  sections  refer  to  the  iUustrations. 
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from  the  lithological  identity  with  beds  that  are  nndonbtedly  Jurassic  in 
the  following  section  made  by  Dr.  Hayden  at  Box  Elder,  in  1869.  The 
following  is  the  section  made  by  him  in  ascending  order  :• 

1.  Brick  red  sandstone,  with  irregular  laminse,  and  all  the  usual  signs  of 
currents  or  shallow  water.  Some  of  the  layers  loosely  laminated, 
causing  projections.    Thickness,  300  feet  to  400  feet. 

2.  Yellow  or  reddish  yellow  massive  sandstone,  60  feet. 

3.  Grayish  yellow,  rather  massive  sandstone,  60  feet. 

4.  Ashen  brown  nodular,  or  indurated  clay,  with  deep,  dull  purple 
bauds ;  with  some  layers  of  brown  and  yellow  fine-grained  sandstone, 
undoubtedly  the  usual  Jurassic  beds,  with  «all  the  lithological  characters 
as  seen  near  Lake  Como,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Hailroad.  Near  the 
base  of  these  beds  are  thin  layers  of  a  fine  grained  grayish  calcareous 
sandstone,  with  a  species  of  Ostrca  and  fragments  of  Pentacrinus 
astericus.  Scattered  through  this  bed  are  layers  or  nodules  of  impure 
limestone,  150  feet  to  200  feet. 

5.  Sandstone  and  laminated  arenaceous  material  varying  in  color  from 
dirty  brown  to  grayiiih  white,  with  layers  of  line  gravish-white  sand- 
stone, 200  feet. 

Dr.  Ilayden  says,  "  I  do  not  hesitate  to  regard  the  beds  described  as 
4  and  5  as  of  Jurassic  age,  and  they  are  better  shown  here  than  at  any 
other  point  between  Fort  Laramie  and  the  south  line  of  Colorado,  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains."  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  of  this 
section  correspond  to  Nos.  16  to  14  of  the  South  Platte  section,  (No.  1.) 
Beds  Nos.  4,  5,  G,  and  7  of  section  No.  1  form  the  main  hog-back  which 
is  so  conspicuous  along  the  entire  extent  of  the  foot-hills.  No.  4  forms 
the  summit  of  the  hog-back,  and  is  a  rather  finegrained  uniform 
textured  siliceous  sandstone.  All  these  beds  belong  to  the  Dakota 
group  No.  1  Cretaceous.  Layer  No.  5  contains  a  large  percentage  of 
carbonaceous  material,  and  in  it  I  found  fragments  of  leaves  and  stems. 
Among  the  former,  Professor  Lesquereux  has  recognized  a  Proteoidex 
very  near  Proteoides  acuta^  (Heer.)  These  shal y  sandstones  weather  of  a 
bluish  color  in  places,  and  are  followed  by  No.  6,  which  passes  into  No. 
7.  The  latter  has  occasional  shaly  bands,  and  in  some  places  instead 
of  being  yellow  the  sandstone  becomes  reddish.  Space  No.  3  is  filled 
in  with  No.  2  Cretaceous,  Fort  Benton  group,  and  perhaps  a  portion  of 
No.  3  Niobrara  division,  to  which  formation  also  1  refer  the  layers  marked 
Nos.  1  and  2.  No.  2  is  somewhat  sandy,  and  in  places  is  very  dark 
colored,  and  on  being  fractured  has  a  perceptible  bituminous  odor.  It 
contains  quantities  of  Ostrca  and  a  few  Inoveramx,  East  of  these  beds 
the  country  is  so  leveled  that  the  reuiainder  of  the  Cretaceous  forma- 
tion and  the  entire  extent  of  the  Tertiary  beds  are  concealed,  being 
covered  by  the  local  drift  from  the  hills.  That  the  Tertiary  layers  are 
not  far  distant,  however,  is  evident,  for  tilong  the  Platte  River  are  ex- 
posures of  lignitic  sandstones.  After  passing  out  through  the  maia 
hogback, (Cretaceous  No.  1,)  the  Platte  turns  to  the  northward,  and  its 
course  is  about  north  7°  east.  The  dip  of  the  main  hogback  at  the 
Platte  liiver  is  north  C5o  east ;  angle  55^  to  60^.  Fig.  2,  Plate  I,  repre- 
sents a  section  made  at  Willow  Creek,  five  miles  south  of  the  Platte. 
The  dip  here  is  north  53^  east ;  angle  of  inclination,  50^  at  the  outside, 
increasing  to  bTP  as  we  go  down  to  the  red-beds.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
give  the  beds  of  the  section  here,  as  it  would  be  a  repetition  of  the  order 
given  in  the  Platte  section,  (No.  1.)  They  are  vso  much  alike  that  I  will 
refer  only  to  those  where  there  has  been  some  change.  The  thicknesses 
are  about  the  same.  In  No.  14  of  the  Platte  section,  at  this  place,  we  have 

*  Report  for  18G9,  page  19. 
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merely  indiiiat  ious  of  the  red  bands,  the  prevailing  color  of  the  sandstone 
being  a  creamy  yellow.  The  lower  beds  are  perhaps  deeper  iu  color  and 
not  Romuchniottledasat  the  point  wheresectiou  No.  1  was  made,  Iffas 
Duable  to  carry  the  section  any  farther  to  the  eastward.  Willow  Creek 
after  leaving  the  hog-backs  turns  and  fiows  nearly  northward,  emptying 
into  the  South  Platte  River  ilve  miles  below  the  canon.  As  we  go 
sontb  from  Willow  Creek,  the  upturned  edges  of  the  sedimentary  beds 
are  covered  up,  and  between  Jackson  and  Spring  Creeks  we  find  resting 
on  them  siindstones  of  Tertiary  age,  which  reach  to  the  edge  of  the 
hills.  These  sandstones  contain  fossil  leaves  in  which  Professor  Les- 
querenx  has  recognized  PlaSanus  nobilisaad  a  Sabal.  The  beds  are  p^o^^ 
ably  lignitic.  On  Jiicknon  Creek  are  some  well  defined  terraces  sloping 
from  the  monntains.  On  Spring  Creek  the  sedimentary  ridges  again 
show  themselves,  ntid  on  Bear  Creek  we  have  them  beautifully  e:spOHed 
in  Pleasant  Park.  This  beautifol  little  park  is  studded  with  pines.  Its 
western  boundary  is  the  range  of  foot-hills,  while  on  the  east  the  main 
bog-back  (Cretaceous  Mo.  1)  separates  it  from  the  valley  of  West  Plum 
Creek.  Bear  Creek  flows  through  the  park,  cutting  across  the  ridges  at 
right  angles  to  the  strike.  Inside  the  sandstone  wall  we  have  ridges  of 
sandstone  and  limestone,  giving  the  park  some  most  pictaresqne 
scenery.^  Just  before  reaching  the  park,  Bear  Creek  flows  in  a  series  of 
cascades  throngh  a  deep  and  narrow  canon  in  the  foot-hills.  Plate  II 
shows  the  outline  of  ii  section  through  Pleasant  Park  eastward  across 
West  Plum  Creek  Valley  to  one  of  the  mesas  between  the  two  branches 
of  Plam  Creek.    Tbe  following  is  the  section : 

Section  No.  2,  through  Pleasant  Park, 

In  ascending  onler : 
a. —  1.  Granite. 

2.  Veiy  coarse  white  s,indstone,  80  feet. 

3.  Red  calcareous  sandstone,  4  feet. 
i.  Dark  puqilish  cherty  limestone,  3  feet. 
5.  Compact  red  sandstone  in  layers  of  one  foot  thickness,  with 

cross  seams  of  calcite,  15  feet. 
g  C.  Red  calcareous  sandstone,  very  hard,  and  with  cross  cleav- 

6-    b.J  age  layers  of  one  inch,  3  feet. 

a  7.  Irregular  limestoue,  with  pebbles  of  greenish  chert  and  lime- 

B  stone,  3  feet. 

%  S.  Indistinct  outcrop  of  limc^^tone  with  chert  pebbles  and  foa- 

siliferous :  in  the  upper  part  of  the  space  we  have  a 

puriilisb  siiudstoue,  above  which  is  a  gray  sandstone 

passing  into  tbe  nest  bed,  C  feet. 

ic—  II.  Coarse  white  sandstone  loosely  aggregated.    In  the  upper 
I>art  of  these  beds  there  are  bauds  of  red  sandstone  vary- 
ing in  thickness  from  one  to  three  feet,  80  ticet. 
J  (  10.  Space  covered  up 1   ..      .    -  .^w.    -    , 
"I-  J  11.  Massiva  red  sandstones (  '*''»"'  '•™'  ''" 
e. — 12.  ^lottled  yellow  and  red  sandstones.  ) 

pf      ("13.  Space j 

T       - 1 14.  Pink  arenaceous  limestone,  4  feet.. 

I  15.  Space | 

I  IG.  White  limestone,  3  feet 

I     /.<  17.  Space.48feet 

■^1       I  18.  Fine  saudy  limestone  shales,  4  feet.  | 
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19.  Pink  mottled  laminated  shales,  9  I  About  461  feet 
feet 

20.  White  limestone,  2  feet 

21.  Space 

22.  Gypsum,  81  feet 

23.  White  sandstone,  22  feet 

24.  White  limestone,  2  feet 

h.  (^25.  Space,  100  feet  .  

i, — 26.  Massive  siliceous  sandstones,  yellowish,  213  feet. 

j. — 27.  Space. 

j^. — 28.  Limestones,  fossiliferons. 

I — 29.  Space,  valley  of  West  Plum  Creek. 
I'  30.  Brown  sandstone  shales,  2  feet. 

31.  Space. 

32.  Yellow  sandstone  shale,  2  feet. 

33.  Fine  white  sandstone,  6  feet. 

34.  Yellow  sandstone,  10  feet. 

35.  Space. 

36.  Yellow  sandstone,  60  feet. 

37.  Space. 

38.  Yellow  sandstone,  75  feet. 

39.  Space. 

0. — 40.  Sandstone  conglomerates,  841  feet. 

I?.— 41.  Trachyte,  20  to  30  feet. 
In  this  section  I  am  inclined  to  consider  all  the  beds  ftom  No. 
the  base  of  No.  9  as  Carboniferous,  a  total  thickness  of  about  1 
None  of  these  lower  beds  seem  to  agree  with  the  Silurian  layers  i 
Eyrie,  nor  with  those  found  west  of  the  range  on  Trout  Creek, 
therefore  referred  them  all  to  the  Carboniferous.  Future  invest 
may  modify  this  view.  The  fossils  found  in  No.  8  [Terehratu 
Spiriferinaj)  prove  it  to  be  Carboniferous  beyond  doubt.  Layer  ] 
the  same  as  No.  17  in  the  Platte  River  section,  (No.  1,)  and  is  tin 
portion  of  the  Triassic.  Nos.  9. 10, 11,  and  12,  comprehend  the  be 
we  have  in  Nos.  14,  15,  16,  and  17  of  the  Platte  section,  (No.  1.) 
however,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  so  thick.  The  difference  may 
l^arent  rather  than  real,  as  the  thicknesses  in  both  cases  are  on 
mated.  The  red  sandstones  (No.  11)  are  massive,  and  present  th 
characters  we  have  seen  in  the  same  beds  all  the  way  from  the 
southward.  Space  No.  10  is  probably  filled  with  an  extension  o 
beds  into  those  of  No.  9.  The  red  sandstones  in  the  upper  part 
9  are  of  a  dark  purplish  color.  The  an<^le  of  dip  of  the  lower  be 
2  to  9  inclusive)  is  10^ ;  at  No.  12  the  dip  has  increased  to  30- 
red  sandstones  are  not  abruptly  succeeded  by  the  yellow  sandst 
No.  12,  bat  there  is  a  gradual  chang:e,  the  upper  part  of  No.  IJ 
somewhat  faded,  while  in  the  lower  part  of  No.  12  we  find 
and  spots  of  red.  These  variations  in  color  give  the  bluff  on  whi< 
are  exposed  a  rich  and  beautiful  appearance.  In  the  upper  p 
sandstones  of  No.  12  become  very  light  colored.  Space  13,  as  in 
by  several  indefinite  outcrops,  must  be  filled  with  the  continua 
the  sandstones  of  No.  12.  The  dip  on  the  summit  of  the  riilgc  i 
05^  east.  In  No.  14  we  have  the  lowest  of  the  beds  that  I  ha 
sidered  as  Jurassic,  extending  up  to  space  25.  Near  the  top  of 
is  a  layer  having  a  veryirregidar  structure,  and  containing  caviti 
with  crvstals  of  calcJte.  The  lamination  is  most  decided  at  the  1 
The  gypsum  bed  (No.  22)  is  well  exposed  here.    As  we  have  i 
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near  Colorado  City,  it  probably  continaes  soatbward  uninterruptedly. 
It  can  be  traced  northward  as  far  as  Spring  Creek,  but  above  that 
point  seems  to  be  covered.  Whether  or  not  it  is  present  at  the 
the  Platte  Biver  I  could  not  determine,  as  the  space  where  it  would  be 
lonnd  was  covered  so  that  all  the  beds  were  totally  concealed.  The 
space  (No.  21)  below  the  gypsum  is  probably  fQled  with  shales  and  lime- 
stones. That  above  is  filled  with  the  shales  just  below  No.  1  Cretaceous, 
which  is  represented  in  No.  26.  The  general  color  of  these  sandstones 
is  a  yellowish  white,  becoming  pink  below.  No.  27  is  filled,  in  all  prob- 
ability, by  the  sandy  shales  of  Cretaceous  No.  3.  Everything  is  con- 
cealed until  we  reach  28,  where  we  find  the  same  fossiliferous  limestone 
that  we  have  in  bed  2  of  the  Platte  section,  and  outside  of  it  the  out- 
crop of  the  white,  chalky-looking  limestone  with  cross  fracture.  From 
this  outcrop,  which  forms  a  low  ridge  outside  of  the  hog-backs,  we  have 
no  ex|K>sures  until  after  we  have  crossed  West  Plum  Creek,  a  distance 
of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  This  would  give  us,  with  the  dip  at 
10^,  a  thickness  of  about  700  feet  of  strata,  mostly  the  shales  of  No. 
4  and  the  upper  part  of  No.  3,  to  which  No.  28  of  the  section  is  referred 
and  of  which  it  forms  the  lower  part.  Beds  30  to  38,  inclusive,  I  have 
referred  to  No.  5  Cretaceous,  although  I  could  find  no  ^ssils  to  prove 
the  correctness  of  the  opinion.  Their  position  and  lithological  charac- 
ter wai'rant  their  being  so  considered.  The  dip  of  these  beds  is  about 
20<^.  The  junction  between  them  and  the  horizontal  sandstones  in  the 
butte  shown  in  the  section  could  not  be  seen,  as  the  base  of  the  butte 
is  covered  with  debris.  At  the  base  of  the  butte  is  a  thickness  of 
about  840  feet  of  rather  coarse  sandstones.  Some  of  the  layers  are  rusty- 
colored,  and  they  are  nearly,  if  not  quit^,  horizontal.  They  are  capped 
with  a  layer  of  light  purplish  trachyte.  This  capping  is  about  20  feet 
in  thickness.  The  area  of  this  mesa  or  table-like  butte  is  about  30 
acres.  As  we  approach  the  Colorado  divide,  the  Tertiary  sandstones 
reach  to  the  mountains,  resting  on  the  upturned  edges  of  the  older 
formations.  Plum  Creek  and  its  branches  have  cut  their  valleys 
through  these  sandstones  and  conglomerates.  Throughout  the  valley 
of  Plum  Creek  we  find  numerous  mesas,  and  all  that  I  visited  wei^e 
capped  with  trachyte.  The  origin  of  this  volcanic  material  I  was 
unable  to  determine.  These  sandstones  probably  belong  to  the  Mon- 
ument Creek  group,  and  once  extended  to  the  edge  of  the  mount- 
ains along  the  whole  range  as  we  still  see  them  on  the  divide.  The 
j^ammits  ot  the  mesas  show  us  the  original  surface  before  the  eroding 
ap:ent8  had  commenced  their  work.  The  Colorado  divide,  or  Pinery,  is  a 
ridge  with  a  mesa  like  top  extending  eastward  from  the  mountains.  It 
is  merely  the  undisturbed  sandstones  of  the  Monument  Creek  group, 
capped  with  the  trachyte  layer,  and  forms  the  water-divide  between  the 
branches  of  Monument  Creek,  which  flow  southward  to  the  Arkansas 
liiver,  and  the  waters  of  Plum  Creek,  which  empty  to  the  northward  in 
the  South  Platte  liiver.  The  divide  is  well  timbered,  and  is  already  the 
seat  of  an  extensive  lumber  trade.  The  shrill  whistle  of  the  steam  saw- 
mill echoes  and  re-echoes  among  the  hills,  while  the  valleys  are  all  being 
i^ipidly  settled  and  the  capabilities  of  the  land  for  agricultural  pursuits 
l>eing  demonstrated.  On  the  divide  close  to  the  mountains,  the  eroding 
forces  have  cut  a  narrow  pass  in  the  Monument  Creek  group,  and  the 
fragments  of  these  sandstones  are  seen  resting  immediately  on  the 
granites,  while  to  the  eastwjird  the  beds  continue  uninterruptedly. 

This  pass  is  about  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  through  it  the  Denver  and 
^io  Grande  Eailroad  crosses  on  its  way  southward.    In  the  sandy  debris 
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on  the  divide,  and  on  either  BidOi  very  good  crystals  of  smoky  qoarts 
are  found.  Grossing  the  divide,  we  find  oarselve^  on  tiie  branches  of 
Monument  Greek.  On  this  side,  the  overlying  sandstones  have  been 
subjected  to  less  erosure  than  on  the  north  side,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  indistinct  outcrops  of  the  red-beds  a  short  distance 
south  of  the  divide,  the  nnderlyinff  formations  are  concealed  until  we 
get  within  a  few  miles  of  Golorado  City.  Between  the  bnmches  of  Mon- 
ument Greek  on  the  western  side  we  have  sloping  from  the  mountains 
eastward  long  grassy  terraces.  Monument  Greek  flows  in  a  southerly 
direction,  and  the  general  slope  of  the  country  from  the  divide  is  south- 
ward. As  we  go  down  the  creek  the  sandstones  of  the  Monument  Greek 
group  rise  like  long  lines  of  fortifications  and  casUe-walls  on  the  eastern 
side.  On  the  western  side  also  we  have  remnants  left.  There  are.  Just 
Routh  of  Beaver  Greek,  several  monument-like  forms  that  are  perfectly 
isolated.  The  terraces  here  are  about  96  feet  above  the  level  of  the  creek. 
This  height  is  near  the  mouth  of  Deadman's  Greek,  the  first  creek  south 
of  Beaver  Greek.  As  we  go  toward  the  mountain,  of  course  the  eleva- 
tion increases.  Thus  at  the  point  given  above  the  Novation  is  6,60^ 
feet  above  sea-level.  On  West  Monument  Greek,  three  miles  farther 
south,  and  about  two  and  a  half  miles  west  ojf  the  previous  station,  the 
elevation  is  7,014  feet.  In  Monument  Park  we  find  the  sandstones 
cuiiously  eroded,  so  that  there  are  monuments  and  pillaro  scattered 
throughout  its  extent,  firom  which  &ct  it  derives  its  name.  The  follow-  - 
ing  description  is  mainly  fh>m  the  notes  of  Mr.  Taggart :  The  paric  lies 
soutii  of  West  Monument  Greek,  and  is  an  eUiptiou  basin^  about  two 
mUes  in  length  finom  east  to  west,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width  * 
north  and  south.  It  extends  from  Monument  Greek  westward,  where  it 
is  bounded  by  the  ridge  of  sandstone  (Gretaceous  Ko.  1)  which  forms . 
the  main  hog-back.  The  columns  and  monuments  are  found  in  two 
ridges  that  run  lengthwise  through  the  park.  These  monuments  are 
from  12  to  25  feet  in  height,  and  are  composed  of  sandstones  of  the 
Monument  Creek  group.  The  lower  third  of  the  exposed  rock  is  fine- 
grained, containing  argillaceous  layers,  and  also  carbonaceous  shales. 
Above,  the  sandstone  is  very  coarse,  becoming  almost  conglomeritic.  It 
is  from  the  breaking  down  of  these  layers  that  the  local  drift,  found 
along  the  edge  of  mountains,  is  derived.  The  capping  of  the  monu- 
ments is  a  dark  ferruginous  sandstone  couglomerate,  very  hard,  the 
sand  and  pebbles  being  cemented  by  iron.  This  layf^r  is  about  12  inches 
thick,  and  being  so  much  harder  than  the  underlying  sandstone,  has 
been  more  successful  in  withstanding  the  eroding  infiaences,  and  in  some 
places  we  see  it  extending  continuously  over  a  number  of  the  columns. 
AVest  of  Monument  Park,  and  forming  its  boundary  in  that  direction, 
we  find  the  massive  sandstone  of  No.  1  dipping  under  the  Monumeut 
Creek  group.  From  this  point  southivard  to  a  point  below  Colorado  City 
we  have  this  sandstone  and  the  underiying  strata  well  shown.  The 
west  section,  perhaps,  is  shown  in  Glen  Eyrie,  a  beautiful  little  caiion, 
which  Camp  Creek  has  cut  through  the  granite  and  superimi)osed  strata 
at  the  "  Little  Garden  of  the  Gods,"  about  two  miles  above  Colorado 
City.  In  the  canon  the  creek  flows  in  an  almost  easterly  direction. 
After  getting  outside  of  the  hogback  it  turns  abruptly  and  flows  due 
south  along  the  strike  of  the  upturned  shales  and  sandstones. 

The  following  section  is  made  from  Glen  Eyrie,  eastward,  to  Camp- 
Creek,  and  is  in  ascending  order  corresponding  with  Fig.  2,  Plate  HI. 
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Section  No.  3. 

1.  Granite. 

2.  Coarse  grayish  white  sandstone,  20  feet.  ^ 

3.  Coarse  dark- green  sandstone,  4  feet 

4.  Coarse  gray  siindstoue,  6  feet 

5.  Brick-red  sandstone,  with  green  layers, 
20  feet 

6.  Eed  and  greenish  limestone,  5  feet 1 

7.  Irregularly  laminated  limestone,  3  feet-  -  I 

8.  Red  limestone,  1  foot y 

9.  Red  shaly  limestone,  1  foot 

10.  Red  limestone,  2  feet 

11.  Red  limestone,  with  flint  nodules,  7  feet- 

12.  Limestone,  with  interlaminated  shales,  7  feet. 

13.  Red  shaly  limestones,  with  fragments  of  fossils,  (Silnr.,)  4 
feet. 

14.  Gray  purplish  and  yellow  limestones,  279  feet. 

i  It  MivemrsVndVtouesV;;;;;; ::::::: )  abouti,ooofeet. 

h.  17.  Space  of  200  feet. 

g.  18.  Whit<e  sandstone,  becoming  pink  below  60  feet. 

19.  Calcareous  shales,  dark  and  light  red,  with  green  layers,  20 
feet. 

20.  Pink-mottled  shales,  1  foot. 

21.  Light-red  sandstone,  2  feet. 

22.  R^  calcareous  shales ) 

23.  Green  calcareous  shales i  ' 

24.  Brick-red  shales,  6  inches. 

25.  Compact  sandstone,  3  inches. 

26.  Fine-red  calcareous  shales,  6  inches. 

27.  Sandstone  shale,  6  inches. 

28.  Gray  arenaceous  limestone,  5  feet. 
€.  29.  Space,  57  feet. 

'I  30.  Gypsum  bed,  57  feet. 

31.  Soft  gray  sandstone,  3  feet. 

32.  Compact  limestone,  2  feet. 

33.  Pebbly  limestone,  2  ieet. 

34.  Compact  gray  limestone,  18  inches. 

35.  Hard  calcareous  clay  shales,  4  feet. 

36.  Space,  49  feet. 

37.  W  hite  massive  sandstone,  200  feet. 

38.  White  fine  grained  sandstone,  becoming  yellow "} 
as  we  go  down ;  again  white  near  the  bot- 
tom, we  have  a  layer  that  is  lignitic,  contain- 
ing fragments  of  stems  and  leaves.  This  is 
just  below  the  yellow  layer  in  which  I  found 
fragments  of  shells  [Linfjula)  that  were  very 
indistinct 

.2  c.  30.  Space,  150  feet. 

ac  f  40.  White  shaly  limestone ^ 

z  I  41.  Bluish  calcareous  and  arsfillaceous  shales > 

^  'I  42.  White  shaly  limestone,  (fossiliferous) ) 

^  I  43.  Dark- gray  limestone,  (fossiliferous) 

(  5*  (^  44.  White  limestone,  with  cross  fracture 

This  section  extends  over  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

Beds  No.  2  to  No.  14,  inclusive,  have  a  dip  of  only  10^,  and  are  all 


(i.{ 


57 


feet 


\ 


.36  feet. 


46  feet. 
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older  than  Triafisio.  From  Bo.  13  down  ail  Is  SOarian.  PeiliapB  flie 
limeBtoneB  of  No.  14  should  be  referred  to  a  higbec  horison.  Beds  NOB. 
2  to  5 1  have  referred  to  the  Potsdam  gcoap,  while  those  Jost  sbote  are. 
nndonbtedly  of  the  Qaebec  gronp,  as  in  beds  lithologieally  the  same  in 
the  western  side  of  the  range  I  fonnd  oharacteristic  rossilik  I  found  in 
them  TerebrahUa  and  OranUa,  In  these  beds,  also  in  the  Ute  Pass,  in 
1869,  Dr.  Hayden  found  OphUetaoamptanaUi^  BueanMa  JMrna,  (Meek,)  and 
other  species,  firom  which  Professor  Meek  referred  the  beds  to  the 
Oaiciferons  division  of  the  Lower  Silurian.*  The  line  of  junction  be^ 
tween  No.  14  and  No.  16  could  not  be  seen,  as  it  was  covered  with  dAm. 
The  ma8siveH*ed  sandstones  of  No.  16  (No.  16  of  section  No.  1,  and  No. 
1  of  section  No.  3)  are  here  tipped  6^  past  the  vertieal,  and  the  weath- 
ering of  these  ridges  has  given  rise  to  the  peculiar  forms  seen  in  the 
^<  Giurden  of  the  Gods,"  md  which  have  been  fhlly  described  in  previous 
reports.  These  sandstones  have  here  the  same  general  characters  that 
we  have  noticed  all  along  the  range.  They  are  still  coarse-grained, 
giving  evidence  of  their  deposition  in  shi^low  waters.  I  was  unable  to 
get  the  thickness  of  the  beds,  but  estimated  it,  including  No.  18  and 
the  space  between,  at  about  1,000  feet.  From  Na  19  up  to  the  bottom 
of  No.  37,  we  have  the  layers  that  I  have  considered  as  J  nrassic  In  the 
gypsum  bed  (No.  30)  I  found  some  selenite  and  some  fidr  pieces,  of  satin 
spar.  Nos.  37  and  38  represent  the  No.  1  Cretaceous,  while  the  space 
just  above,  (No.  39,)  which  is  in  all  probability  filled  with  shales,  be- 
longs^o  the  Fort  Benton  group.  Bed  Na  40  is  filled  with  exoq|lcait 
specimens  of  Inoceramua^  while  in  No.  43  we  have  quantities  of  (Mrso. 
This  bed  has  the  same  bituminous  odor  on  breaking  that  I  noticed  at 
points  farther  north.  The  dip  of  these  beds  is  about  due  east,  at  an 
angle  of  30^.  This  angle  as  we  go  down  increases  quits  rapidly.  At 
No.  40  it  is  550 ;  at  No.  38  it  is  OOo,  and  at  No.  39,  6G0  to  70O;  below 
this  it  decreases  to  50^,  and  at  No.  18  the  beds  are  vertical,  while  the 
red-beds  (No.  16)  are  tipped  past  the  vertical,  as  we  have  already  seen. 
Between  Gamp  Creek  and  Monument  Creek,  a  distance  of  about  two 
miles  and  a  half,  there  is  a  drift-covered  mesa,  in  which  the  beds  are 
entirely  concealed.  They  belong  probably  for  the  most  part  to  No.  4* 
Cretaceous,  and  perhaps  the  upper  portion  of  No.  3.  In  the  banks  of 
Monument  Creek  we  find  the  upper  portion  of  the  black  shales  of  No.  4. 
In  the  bed  of  the  creek,  a  few  miles  above  Colorado  City,  we  find  a  bed 
of  hard,  bluish  limestone,  which  is  in  thin  layers,  and  contains  Inooera- 
mu8  and  other  cretaceous  fossils.  Above  this  there  are  brownish  and 
black  shales,  all  more  or  less  fossiliferoas.  Above  the  black  shales  we 
have  a  thin  layer  of  sandstone,  containing  Ba4iulit€9  and  Ammonites. 
Above  this  are  sandstones.  Above  the  cretaceous  layers  are  the  lig- 
nitic  beds.  These  have  been  studied  by  Professor  Lesquereux,  and  I 
refer  to  bis  reportt  for  the  details.  I  will  only  insert  here  a  section 
made  by  him  at  Gehrung's  coal-mine : 

1.  Brown  laminated  fire-clay  or  chocolate-colored  soft  shale,  a 

compoand  of  remains  of  rootlets  and  leaves  and  branches 

of  uudetorminable  conifers '. 2  feet. 

2.  Goal,  soft,  disaggregating  under  atmospheric  infiaence. . .      2  feet. 

3.  Chocolate-colored  clay-shale,  like  No.  1,  with  a  still  greater 

proportion  of  vegetable  d4bris 6  feet. 

4.  Soft  yellowish  coarse  sandstone  in  bank 8  feet. 

5.  Clay,  shale,  and  shaly  sandstone  covered  sloiie 130  feet. 


» 


Report  1870,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  page  287. 
tReport  1872,  page  3:25. 
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6.  Soft  laxninnted  claj,  iDtcrlaid  by  bands  of  limonite  iron 

ore,  thin  lignite  seams,  and  fossil-wood 88  feet. 

7.  Lignitic  black  clay,  in  banks 32  feet. 

8.  Fine-grained  conglomerate 112  feet. 

9.  Fine-grained  sandstone 4  feet. 

10.  Coarse  conglomerate 7  feet. 

11.  Sandstone 3  feet. 

12.  Ferruginoas  hard  conglomerate 32  feet. 


426  feet. 


The  coal  fodnd  here  is  of  poor  quality,  and  at  present  I  believe  the 
mine  is  not  worked.  Professor  Lesquerenx  found  the  following  leaves 
in  the  sandstone.  No.  4  of  the  section :  Sabal  leaves,  Platanus  Haydenii^ 
Newb.,  Ihmbeyapsis  obtusa^  Lesq.,  and  Ficus  Uliafoliay  A.  Br.  Through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  France,  of  Colorado  Springs,  1  was  taken  to  an  out- 
crop of  coal  twelve  miles  east  of  Colorado  Springs.  We  could  see  only 
the  top  of  the  coal-bed,  which  was  exposed  in  the  dry  bed  of  a  creek.  I 
was  told  that  the  bed  was  9  feet  in  thickness.  All  the  coal  I  saw  was 
of  very  poor  quality,  having  been  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  weather. 
Just  above  the  coal,  there  is  a  bed  of  chocolate-colored  clay  shale  filled 
with  fragments  of  leaves  and  stems.  This  bed  is  about  2  or  3  feet  in 
thickness,  an<l  above  it  is  a  very  soft  yellow  sandstone,  in  which  I  found 
impressions  of  leaves,  among  which  Professor  Lesquereux  ha^ recog- 
nized R/iamnus  Clebumiy  Lesq.,  Sabal  leaves,  Ficus  spectabiliSj  Lesq.,  a 
Pali  VniSy  and  a  Querctis.  These  plants  characterize  the  layers  as  be- 
longing to  the  lignitic  group,  as  do  also  the  beds  at  Gehrung's,  to 
which  they  so  closely  correspond.  The  clay  shale  on  top  of  the  coal  is 
precisely  like  the  clay  of  No.  3,  in  the  section  made  by  Professor  Les- 
quereux, while  the  yellow  sandstone  in  which  I  found  the  fossils  is 
evidently  the  same  as  No.  4.  A  short  distance  west  of  this  outcrop, 
there  are  massive  beds  of  white  sandstones  and  conglomerates  corre- 
sponding to  the  sandstones  and  conglomerates  given  in  the  section 
above  the  coal.  These  are  the  beds  that,  seen  from  (Colorado  Springs 
looking  northward,  appear  like  huge  castle-walls.  Even  out  on  the 
plains  they  stand  up  in  bluffs.  Just  west  of  them,  at  the  latter 
place,  I  visited  an  opening  that  had  been  made  in  hopes  (not  realized) 
of  finding  coal.  The  shaft  had  been  carried  a  distance  of  about  50 
Teet  into  a  lignitic  clfiy,  corresponding,  I  think,  to  beds  6  and  7  of  the 
Gehrung  section.  All  these  beds  out  in  the  plains  are  nearly  horizon- 
tal, dipping  perhaps  3°  to  the  northward. 

lieturning  again  to  the  upturned  sedimentary  formations  near  the 
mountains,  both  the  dip  and  strike  vary  considerably.  Thus,  in  the  Cre- 
taccK)U8  layers  on  Camp  Creek,  it  is  30°  at  the  point  where  section  No. 
3  was  made.  This  dip  was  taken  on  bed  44  of  section  No.  3.  It  repre- 
sc-nts  a  portion  of  the  Fort  Benton  group.  Followiu«x  this  to  the  south- 
ward, we  lind  the  dip  increases  rapidly.  On  the  high  ridge  of  Creta- 
ceous No.  1,  beils  37  and  38  of  section  3,  near  Glen  Eyrie,  it  is  65^  to 
7<P.  Going  south,  and  crossing  the  *'  Fontaine  qui  boule,"  the  beds 
incline  past  the  vertical;  and  still  farther  south,  on  Bear  Creek,  they 
are  vertical.  The  dip  then  decreases  after  crossing  Bear  Creek.  As  we 
<^o  westward,  however,  to  the  older  formations,  the  angle  of  inclination 
is  very  much  smaller.  Thus  in  Glen  Eyrie  it  is  only  10°,  while  in  the 
Ute  Pass  the  older  sandstones  rest  upon  the  granites,  inclining  at  vari- 
ous angles,  but  never  exceeding  2(P.  Keturning  again  to  the  hogback, 
we  observe  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  111.,  that  the  strike  also  varies.    Opposite 
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Glen  Eyrie  it  is  north  aud  south.  This  turns  slif^htly  to  the  eastward, 
until  we  reach  the  ^'  Fontaine  qui  boule,"  when  there  is  rather  an  abrupt 
turn  to  the  west.  Between  the  "  Fontaine^  and  Bear  Creek  the  strike  is 
N.  4(P  east  to  S.  40°  west.  Where  the  strata  cross  the  creek  is  still 
another  turn  to  the  eastward,  and  the  strike  here  is  north  25^  east. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  creek  is  a  more  abrupt  turn,  and  the  strike  is 
south  150  east.  From  this  point  southward  the  beds  are  entirely  con- 
cealed, and  do  not  appear  again  until  we  get  south  of  Cheyenne  Mount- 
ain, where  they  are  in  Dr.  Endlich^s  district,  and  will  be  considered  in 
his  report. 

In  section  No.  3,  we  have  seen  that  the  lower  beds  (Silurian)  dip  at 
an  angle  of  only  iCP,  while  the  red-beds  (Triassic!)  just  above  are 
tipped  50  degrees  past  the  vertical,  and  that  the  inclination  of  the 
succeeding  layers  becomes  less  and  less  as  we  go  eastward,  until  on 
Monument  Creel^  it  is  only  5^.  This  variation,  esi>ecially  the  abrupt 
change  from  the  Silurian  to  the  Triassic,  can,  I  think,  be  best  explained 
as  follows:  After  the  deposition  of  the  Silurian,  and  possibly  the  Car- 
boniferous beds,  there  was  an  elevation  of  the  range  north  of  Pike's 
Peak,  the  peak  itself  being  the  center  of  elevation.  Succeeding  this, 
we  have  the  period  during  which  the  red  sandstones  were  deposited. 
These  l)eds  near  the  Silurian  shore  had  a  slight  inclination,  perhaps  only 
a  fnu^tion  of  a  degree.  Then,  after  the  deposition  of  the  red  sandstones 
and  the  succeeding  layers,  there  was  a  second  elevation  of  comparatively 
modem  date,  which  tipi)ed  up  the  sedimentary  formations  as  we  now 
find  them  along  the  entire  range.  This  force  at  the  foot  of  Pike's  Peak 
caused  the  slightly-inclined  red-beds  to  be  tipped  past  the  vertical. 
The  following  explanation  also  is  possible :  It  may  be  that  the  difference 
in  the  angle  of  inclination  is  due  simply  to  a  fold,  and  that  the  red  sand- 
stones that  we  ought  to  find  resting  on  No.  14  of  section  No.  3  have  from 
their  soilness  been  entirely  removed,  leaving  only  the  vertical  iK)rtions. 
If  this  be  so,  we  should  expect  to  discover  beneath  the  surface  that  the 
lower  limestones  conform  to  the  Triassic  beds,  (No.  16,  section  3.)  The 
case  then  would  be  aualagous  to  that  near  Gk)ldeu,  which  is  described 
in  Mr.  Marviue's  report. 

At  the  foot  of  Pike-s  Peak,  around  the  northeast  side,  during  the 
Silurian  age,  a  bay  probably  extended  in  to  the  westward.  That  it  ever 
extended  across  to  the  west  side  is  exceedingly  improbable.  The  beds 
extend  farther  up  on  the  hills  here  than  at  any  other  point  north  of 
ihe  peak.  At  the  South  Platte  River,  in  section  No.  1,  the  Triassic  (f) 
sandstones  rest  immediately  upon  the  granite,  and  it  is  not  until  we 
get  some  distance  south  that  we  have  any  older  beds  exposed.  At  Pleas- 
ant Park  we  have  Carboniferous  beds  beneath  the  Triassic  layers,  bat 
it  is  not  until  we  get  to  Glen  Eyrie  that  undoubted  Silui  ian  shows  itself. 
That  both  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  layers  are  beneath  the  red- 
beds  (Triassic?)  along  the  entire  range  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted.  Their 
non-appearance  to  the  northward  can  be  readily  explained.  The  force 
that  elevated  the  range  radiating  from  the  center  at  Pike's  Peak,  and 
very  likely  also  from  Mount  Evans  to  the  northeast  from  the  first  point 
and  eastward  from  the  second,  caused  a  general  elevation  of  the  plains 
to  the  northeast  and  east.  This  elevation  would  enlarge  the  ancient 
sea-border,  aud  cause  the  succeeding  deposits  to  overlap  the  older  ones, 
aud  therefore  rest  immediately  on  the  granite. 

The  same  eliect  might  of  course  have  been  produced  by  a  general  de- 
pression of  the  country.  In  this  case,  however,  I  think  it  is  improbable 
that  depression  has  been  the  cause.  All  the  facts  seem  to  point  toward 
an  elevation.    The  overlapping  diminishes  as  we  go  southward.     The 
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difference  in  dip  between  the  Silurian  and  the  Triassic  in  section  No.  4, 
al»o  points  to  an  elevation  rather  than  depression.  Kear  Pike's  Peak 
the  force  was  direct  enough  to  elevate  the  Silurian  layers  above  the  sea, 
and  cause  them  to  form  part  of  the  shore-line,  while  the  border  of  the 
sea  retreated  to  the  eastward.  To  the  north  and  northeast,  however, 
the  force  was  more  widely  distributed,  the  elevation  more  general,  and 
we  have  the  margin  of  the  sea  more  to  the  westward.  The  widening  of 
the  sea-borders  would,  of  course,  result  in  a  shallower  sea,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  red  sandstones  points  to  a  comparatively  shallow  sea  during 
iheir  formation,  while  their  structure  shows  them  to  have  been  derived 
in  all  probability  from  the  red  porphyritic  granite  found  along  the 
margin  of  the  foot-hills  from  Denver  southward. 

Pike's  Peak  is  composed  of  a  very  fine-grained  reddish  granite.  It  is 
a  question  whether  the  rock  is  eruptive  or  metamorx)hic;  1  incline,  how- 
ever, to  the  opinion  that  it  is  metamorx^hic.  About  the  base  of  the  peak 
I  found,  rather  abundantly,  good  crystals  of  amazon  stone  (green  feld- 
spar) and  smoky  quartz. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  sedimentary  beds  ever  extended  across  the 
range  of  foot-hills  from  the  east  to  the  west  side.  There  is  no  positive 
evidence  anywhere  along  the  range  that  they  did.  No  remnants  are  to 
be  found  on  the  plat.eau,  and  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  beds  would 
have  continued  uninterruptedly  across  without  having  left  some  trace. 
The  nearest  approach  is  near  the  foot  of  Pike's  Peak,  where  the  older 
formations  extend  for  some  distance  up  on  the  hills  near  the  Ute  Pass ; 
bat  this,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  due  to  the  existence  here,  during  Silurian 
times,  of  a  bay  extending  to  the  westward.  I  do  not  think  it  reached 
to  the  head  of  West  Creek,  although,  as  we  will  see  further  on,  the  Silu- 
rian beds  on  Trout  Creek  are  exactly  like  those  in  Glen  Eyrie.  Taking 
a  general  view  of  the  sedimentary  formations  along  the  eastern  flank  of 
the  mountains,  we  see  that  the  red  sandstones  have  their  greatest  devel- 
opment near  the  exit  of  the  South  Platte  from  the  mountains,  and  that 
as  we  gp  southward  they  become  much  thinner.  This  is  shown  by  the 
sections  in  Plate  IV.  In  No.  1,  the  section  at  the  Platte,  the  red-beds 
bave  an  approximate  thickness  of  2,000  feet,  which  at  Pleasant  Park, 
^'o.  2  in  the  plate,  has  decreased  to  1,280  feet.  At  Camp  Creek,  sec- 
tion No.  3  in  the  diagram,  I  was  nnable  to  ascertain  the  exact  thickness, 
as  the  line  of  junction  between  the  red-beds  and  those  next  below  was 
very  obscure.  I  have,  however,  estimated  the  thickness  at  1,000  feet, 
^'ith  the  exception  of  No.  1  Cretaceous,  the  other  beds  also  decrease  to 
the  southward,  as  seen  in  the  diagram. 

Considering  the  strike,  we  find  that  north  of  the  divide,  or  Pinery  as 
it  13  sometimes  called,  it  is  very  uniform.  Thus,  at  the  Platte,  it  is  north 
25^  west ;  at  Willow  Creek,  north  35°  west ;  and  at  Pleasant  Park, 
Dorth  30O  west.  Below  the  divide  is  a  turn  to  the  westward,  and  east 
^  Glen  Eyrie  the  strike  is  north  and  south.  From  this  point,  as  we 
^ave  alrciuly  seen,  the  strike  changes.  I  have  already  treated  of  the 
«il)s. 

The  Garden  of  the  Gods,  the  springs,  and  the  various  beautiful  caHons 
^l>out  the  foot  of  Pike's  Peak  have  been  so  fully  described  in  previous 
F^l>orts  that  I  will  but  refer  to  them  here.  It  is  to  their  attraction,  per- 
"^Ps,  that  Colorado  Springs  and  the  village  of  Manitou  owe  their  pros- 
P^nty.  Within  a  year  the  former  town  has  more  than  doubled,  both  in 
^^  and  pNopnlation.  At  Manitou  is  a  large  hotel  for  the  accommodation 
01  the  visitors  that  every  summer  resort  to  the  springs.  There  are  also 
JDany  beautiful  cottages  about  the  springs,  and  the  springs  themselves 
^re  inclosed  in  tasteful  pavilions. 
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It  will  be  Dec«ssary  here  to  give  only  tbia  year's  obaervations,  and 
for  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  reports  of  1869  and  1872. 

The  water  from  one  of  the  springs  has  been  devoted  to  bathing  pur- 
poses, and  is  conducted  in  iron  pipes  from  the  spring  to  bath-houses 
near  by.    The  following  temperatures  were  taken  by  Mr.  Taggart : 


Temperatures  June  12, 1873. 
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Temperatures  June  17,  1873 
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Spring  on  road  uc 

The  Shoslioue,  the  Navajo,  the  Slaniton,  and  tlie  Comancne  are  on 
the  "Fontaine  qui  bouilfi"  all  lieiugon  the  right  bunk  except  theMani- 
tou.  The  Shoshone  gives  off  a  great  deal  of  gas,  the  Xavnjo  a  medium 
quantity,  while  the  Maniton  gives  out  very  little.  The  latter  has  the 
best  tasting  water.  The  Iron  Ute  and  the  Little  Chief  are  on  Rus- 
ton'a  Creek,  a  short  distance  above  the  "  Foutaiue." 

They  are  diatiuguished  by  having  a  larger  percentage  of  iron  than  any 
of  the  rest.  The  "  Little  Cliief "  gives  off  a  moderate  amount  of  gas 
irregularly,  while  the  "Iron  Ute"  is  quiescent.  The  last  spring  given 
in  the  second  table  is  on  the  bank  of  tLe  Fontaine,  near  the  TJte  Pass 
road,  a  short  distance  below  the  falls.  Its  water  is  very  agreeable  to 
the  taste,  but  us  the  spring  is  some  distance  from  the  others,  it  is  not  so 
generally  need.  Leaving  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains,  we  fol- 
lowed the  "Fontaine"  to  its  bead, through  the  boitutiful  aud  picturesque 
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cafioQ  which  it  has  cat  in  the  granite.  Near  the  head  of  the  creek  we 
again  meet  with  the  sedimentary  formations,  having  a  dip  to  the  north 
and  northwest.  Following  the  beds  to  the  northward,  the  dip  turns  more 
and  more  to  the  west.  The  northerly  dip  is,  therefore,  the  result  of  the 
elevation  of  the  mass  of  which  Pike's  Peak  is  the  center.  Leaving  the 
Fontaine,  we  cross  to  the  head  of  Trout  Creek,  the  branches  of  which 
drain  the  country  to  the  northwest  of  Pike,  and,  flowing  northward 
through  Bergen  Park,  empty  into  the  South  Platte  in  the  canon.  At 
the  extreme  head  the  creek  is  among  granites  and  schists.  Just  above 
Bergen  Park  the  main  stream  flows  through  a  small  canon,  in  which  we 
have  outcrops  of  a  dark  purplish  red  sandstone,  seemingly  very  much 
metamorphosed,  and  having  a  dip  to  the  east.  Just  above  this  is  a  soft, 
grayish  sandstone,  on  top  of  which  is  a  red  sandstone  like  that  beneath. 
These  outcrops  are  indistinct,  and  the  angle  of  dip  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained. Emerging  from  this  canon  we  come  out  into  an  open  valley,  in 
which  there  is  a  small  settlement  clustered  about  a  saw-mill.  The  rocks 
are  all  covered  with  debris,  and  the  eastern  side  is  so  heavily  timbered 
that  little  can  be  seen.  As  we  approach  the  range  to  the  eastward  we 
will  doubtless  find  the  same  beds  that  we  see  so  well  exposed  to  the  north- 
ward with  a  westerly  dip.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  the  creek  enters 
a  canon, of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length, in  1)he  granites,  from  which 
it  flows  into  Bergen  Park.  The  park  is  about  eight  miles  in  length,  and 
will  average  about  three  in  width,  it  is,  I  think,  the  axis  of  a  synclinal 
fold,  although  1  cannot  be  positive,  as  everything  on  the  western  side 
is  so  much  obscured.  The  beds  seen  in  the  small  canon  referred  to 
above  dipping  to  the  east,  and  a  few  indefinite  exposures  farther  south 
seeming  to  dip  in  the  same  direction,  point  toward  the  existence  of  a 
synclinal  fold,  the  center  of  which  is  filled  with  red  sandstones,  (Triassic.) 
Through  this  park  the  creek  flows  in  a  direction  a  little  west  of  north. 
At  the  lower  end  we  have  monument-like  masses  of  red  standstono  re- 
sembling those  seen  east  of  the  mountains.  These  red-beds  have  a 
westerly  dip,  and  incline  at  very  low  angles,  not  exceeding  10°  to  15o. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  park  the  creek  enters  a  caiio»like  valley, 
which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width.  At  the  entrance  to  this 
valley  there  are  on  either  side  the  massive  red  sandstones  which  on  the 
west  side  rise  in  high  bluffs.  On  the  east  side  the  surface  of  the  country 
is  more  rounded  and  smoothed  off*,  while  we  have  numerous  canons  cut 
by  the  streams  that  drain  the  western  side  of  the  Front  range.  Fol- 
lowing up  the  first  small  creek  that  joins  the  main  stream  after  it  en- 
ters the  valley,  we  observe  that  the  red-beds  become  lighter  and  lighter 
in  color  until  they  are  pink.  They  are  also  conglomeritic.  These  lower 
layers  are  followed  by  massive  white  limestone ;  this  limestone  is  suc- 
ceeded by  white  and  [>iuk  shaly  limestones,  which  are  superimposed  on 
sandstones  that  rest  on  the  granite. 

The  following  is  a  section  from  the  red-beds  down.    The  thicknesses 
are  estimated : 

1.  Red  beds. 

2.  Ked  and  i)ink  conglomeritic  sandstone 50  feet. 

3.  White  massive  limestone 

4.  Shaly  white  limestone 

5.  Pink  limestone,  somewhat  shaly 30  feet. 

G.  Green  sandstone 4  feet. 

7.  Brown  purplish  sandstone 6  feet. 

8.  Yellow  sandstone. 

9.  Granite. 


\  100  feet. 
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The  angle  of  inclination  is  6  to  1(P. 

Ab  we  go  down  Tront  Creek  the  Bedimentaiy  beds  axe  inflnenoed  by 
the  mass  of  mountains  to  the  northward.  The  strike  of  the  beds 
Grosses  the  creek,  and  instead  of  the  blofb  oa  the  west  side  of  the 
creek  being  red  sandstones,  they  are  iirst  the  massive  white  limestone 
and  then  the  pink  limestones  onderlaid  with  sandstone.  The  creek 
then  enters  a  granite  cafion,  which  has  here  and  time  isolated  points 
capped  with  remnants  of  the  sandstones  under  the  limestones  of  the  sec- 
tion given  above.  l]he  dip  as  we  go  down  the  creek  changes  more  and 
more  to  the  southward  until|  just  above  the  ca&on.  it  is  sout^  28P  west 
Still  ftrther  below  it  is  soutb  85^  west.  The  following  sections  are  made 
across  Trout  Creek,  just  above  the  cafion,  the  head  of  whicb  is  a  few 
miles  below  the  foot  of  Bergen  Park.  Section  No.  4  is  made  through 
the  bluff  on  the  west  side,  while  No.  5  is  made  on  the  east  side ;  both 
are  in  ascending  order: 

No.  4m       No.  5. 
Feet.       Feet. 

1.  Granitic 


2.  Yellow  sandstone i     ,,0     t   qk 


3.  Pinkish  sandstone  J  ] 


4.  Dark,  purplish-brown  sandstone 16         13 

5.  Green  sandstone.... 4  3 


6.  Blood-red  calcareous  sandstone 1     >^     r   Qg^ 


,.Pi.ku..„».« :;::::::;;;:::;:::  I  «  } 


Beds  No.  6  and  7  are  fossiliferous,  and  belong  in  all  probability  to  the 
Quebec  group,  while  the  sandstones  below  are  Potsdam.  In  No.  6  I 
found  Lingulepis  and  Obolus^  and  in  Na  7  an  OrtkiSj  which  Professor 
Meek  saya  is  very  much  like  O.  desmapleuray  Meek.  Also,  EuamphalnSj 
AsaphftSj  {MegalaspiSj)  C(mocaryphejLingula^Bathyufii8yBXidParadaxid^ 
or  Olenus.  On  the  east  side  of  the  creek,  in  bed  No.  2,  are  several 
small  faults,  which  are  merely  local.  In  the  cation  the  course  of  the 
creek,  instead  of  being  north,  is  about  northwest.  It  is  there  joined  by 
West  Creeli^  which,  for  most  of  its  course,  is  parallel  to  Tront  Creek, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  granite  ridge.  The  caiiou  at  the  time 
of  the  year  we  visited  it  was  impassable.  Ascending  the  hills  we  see 
all  about  us  patches  of  sedimentary  beds.  In  some  places  we  have 
merely  portions  of  the  lower  yellow  sandstone,  mostly  soft,  but  often 
quartzitic,  while  in  other  places  we  will  see  all  the  sandstones  and  por- 
tions of  the  overlying  pink  limestones.  Fig.  —  is  a  section  from  West 
Creek  across  Tront  Creek  and  the  plateau  eastward  to  Pleasant  Park,  a 
distance  of  about  eleven  miles.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  dip  on  the  west 
side  of  the  range  is  very  much  less  than  it  is  on  the  east  side,  and  that 
the  beds  extend  farther  up  on  the  plateau.  This  appears  to  indicate 
that  the  beds  may  have  extended  across  the  range.  Section  No.  6  was 
made  at  the  point  marked  C  in  the  Fig.  1,  Plate  Y,  and  is  from  below 
upward. 

Section  No.  6. 

Thickness 
iu  feet. 

1.  Red  limestone,  (fossiliferous) 26 

2.  Light  shaly  limestone 20 

3.  Red  limestone i  «. 

4.  Purplish  sandstone j"*^ 

5.  Mottled  limestone 3 

6.  Yellowish-white  limestone 20 


'l. 
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The  lower  part  of  the  blafif  is  covered  with  dSbris^  bat  as  seen  from 
the  other  sections  made  near  this  locality,  is  probably  composed  of  the 
Potsdam  sandstone.   Bed  No.  1  contains  Orthis,  Bathyurus  Saffo^'di,  (Bil- 
lings,) and  Lingulepis  or  Lingula,    'Whether  the  yellow  limestone,  bed 
6,  belongs  to  the  Silurian  or  to  the  Carboniferous  is  uncertain.    Careful 
search  revealed  no  fossils.    I  think  it  probable  that  it  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  Niagara  limestone.    The  angle  of  inclination  of  these  beds  is  15^. 
Just  above  we  have  beds  of  massive  white  limestone.    Going  westward 
we  pass  over  a  rolling  country  which,  as  a  few  outcrops  indicate,  is  un- 
derlaid by  soft  red  and  gray  sandstones,  the  latter  being  above  the  red- 
beds,  and  dipping  at  an  angle  of  from  10°  to  12°.    We  then  begin  to 
ascend  the  hills,  and  find  them  so  covered  with  debris  that  very  little 
can  be  seen.    1  think,  however,  that  the  illustration.  Fig.  1,  Plate  V, 
pr^ents  tiie  correct  view  of  the  beds.    The  ridge  above  West  Creek  is 
granitic,  giving  a  red  debris.    The  elevation  of  the  ridge  is  about  7,556 
feet 

Beturning  to  the  east  side  of  Trout  Creek  and  following  one  of  the 
little  streams  toward  it^  source,  we  find  that  only  the  Silurian  layers  are 
to  be  seen  resting  on  the  granite.  Section  No.  7  is  made  at  the  point 
B  in  Figs.  1  and  2,  Plate  V. 

Section  No.  7. 

Thickness 
in  feet. 

1.  Granitic. 

2.  White  and  yellowish  sandstone 43 

3.  Pink  sandstone ^^  S.67  ft 

^  Dark  purplish-brown  sandstone 5 

5.  Green  sandstone 3 

J.  Brick-red  shaly  limestone 19 

"*'  Pale-pink  and  gray  limestones 16 

^'  Pink  limestones. 

About  6  feet  below  the  top  of  bed  No.  3  is  a  hayer  of  pink  quartzite 
^hich,  at  the  poiut  where  the  section  was  made,  was  only  2  feet  in  width, 
^n  following  the  bed  northward,  however,  it  increases  to  4  or  5  feet. 
At  the  top  of  No.  3  is  a  shaly  layer  2  feet  thick,  in  red  and  pink  bands. 
^08. 4  and  5  are  alike  except  in  color.  They  are  very  coarse-grained 
*nd  soft.  The  red  limestones  (No.  G)  are  full  of  green  spot«,  probably 
0auconite.  In  the  limestones  the  same  fossils  occur  that  we  found  on 
Trout  Creek.  They  cap  the  hill.  Between  B  and  C  in  the  figures  on 
Hate  V  huge  granite  boulders  are  strewn  over  the  surface.  The  granite 
^  soft,  and  readily  disintegrates.  The  feldspar  is  red  orthoclase  and  the 
^|ca  black.  Masses  in  some  places  have  weathered  into  forms  resem- 
Wing  those  found  in  Monument  Park.  At  the  point  C  we  have  only 
tte lower  sandstone,  beds  2  and  3,  and  those  here  seem  to  be  much 
changed.  Standing  on  this  hill  we  see  all  about  us  similar  monuments 
^Pped  with  fragments  of  beds.  We  can  also  see  Platte  Mountain,  to 
^hich  we  have  alluded  before.  There  seems  to  be  a  line  of  these  jagged 
?j3nitic  points,  the  course  of  which  is  northwest  and  southeast,  Platte 
r*<>u«tain  and  the  Palisades,  near  the  Platte  River,  being  the  most  prom- 
*^ciit.  South  of  Platte  Mountain  these  detached  points  show  merely  the 
^Qeral  course.  A  comparison  of  the  sections  given  above  shows  that 
1^  Potsdam  group  is  represented  by  sandstones  having  a  thickness  of 
froin  60  to  80  feet,  while  the  beds  that  represent  the  Quebec  group  are 
^Httleover  100  feet  thick.  Comparing  with  the  section  (No.  3)  made 
^t  Glen  Eyiie,  we  see  that  the  beds  on  the  west  side  of  the  range  are 
14  G  s 
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thicker.  Thus,  instead  of  60  to  80  feet  of  the  Potsdam,  in  Glen  Eyrie, 
we  have  only  40  feet.  The  beds  correspond,  beds  2  to  5  of  section  No. 
4  being  the  same  as  2  to  5  of  No.  7.  So  it  is  with  the  limestones  above. 
At  Glen  Eyrie  we  have  73  feet  where  there  are  over  a  hundred  on  Trout 
Oi^ek.  Bed  14,  of  section  No.  3,  is,  I  think,  the  same  as  the  white 
limestone  above  the  pink  shaly  limestones  on  Trout  Greek.  Eetaming 
again  to  the  head  of  Tront  Creek  we  cross  into  Hayden  Park.  This 
name  has  been  given  to  the  low  rolling  country  to  the  west  of  Pikers 
Peak.  Hayden  Park  is  drained  by  Trout  Creek,  West  Creek,  and 
Beaver  Creek.  The  latter  flows  to  the  northwest,  and  empties  into  the 
South  Platte  just  below  the  upper  canon.  Abont  five  miles  from  its 
mouth,  around  the  settlement  of  Florissant,  is  an  irregular  basin  filled 
with  modern  lake  deposits.  The  entire  basin  is  not  more  than  five 
miles  in  diameter.  The  deposits  extend  up  the  branches  of  the  creek, 
which  all  unite  near  Florissant.  Between  the  branches  are  granite 
islands  appearing  above  the  beds,  which  themselves  rest  on  the  granite. 
Just  below  Florissant,  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  are  bluffs  not  over 
50  feet  in  height,  in  which  are  good  exposures  of  the  various  beds. 
The  following  section  gives  them  from  the  top  downward : 

1.  Course  conglomeritic  sandstone. 

2.  Fine-grained,  soft,  yellowish-white  sandstone,  with  bands  that  are 

more  or  less  argillaceous,  and  containing  fragments  and  stems  of 
leaves. 

3.  Coarse  gray  and  yellow  sandstone. 

4.  Chocolate  colored  clay  shales  with  fossil  leaves.    At  the  upper  part 

these  shales  are  black  and  below  pass  into 

5.  Whitish  clay  shales. 

These  last  form  the  base  of  the  hill.  The  beds  are  all  horizon- 
tal. Scattered  around  are  fragments  of  a  trachyte  which  probably 
caps  the  beds.  In  one  of  the  valleys',  Mr.  Taggart  discovered,  near  an 
old  well,  pieces  of  trachyte,  which,  on  looking  at  the  excavation,  was 
found  to  be  the  first  layer  penetrated.  The  i>oint  of  overflow  from  which 
this  material  came  is  probably  to  the  southward,  in  Dr.  Endlich's  dis- 
trict. The  lake  basin  may  possibly  be  one  of  a  chain  of  lakes  that  ex- 
tended southward.  I  had  thought  it  possible  that  the  beds  were  of 
Pliocene  age.  The  specimens  obtained  from  bed  No.  4,  of  the  section 
above,  were  submitted  to  Professor  Lesquereux,  who  informs  me  that 
they  are  '' Upper  Tertiary."  "But  I  do  not  believe,  as  yet,  that  the 
specimens  of  the  Green  River  group  to  which  your  species  arerefemble, 
authorize  the  conclusion  of  Pliocene  age.  1  rather  consider  it,  as  yet,  as 
Upper  Miocene.  The  species  known  of  our  Upper  Tertiary  are  as  yet 
too  few  and  represented  in  poor  specimens  for  definitive  conclusion. 
Your  specimens  have  a  Myric<i^  a  Cassia^  fragments  of  Salix  augu^ta^ 
(A.  Br.,)  a  Rhus,  an  Uhmis,  and  a  fragment  of  a  Foa  or  Foacitcfty 

The  shales  were  so  soft  and  friable  that  it  was  rather  difticult  to  ob- 
tain any  specimens. 

Abont  one  mile  south  of  Florissant,  at  the  base  of  a  small  hill  of  sand- 
stone, capped  with  conglomerate,  are  20  or  30  stumps  of  silicified  wood. 
This  locality  has  been  called  "  Petrified  Stumps ''  by  the  people  in  the 
vicinity.    The  specimens  of  wood  are  not  particularly  good. 

The  upper  canon  of  the  South  Platte  Kiver  is  about  eight  miles  in 
length,  and  marks  the  exit  of  the  river  from  South  Park.  The  range 
in  which  it  is,  if  it  deserve  that  name,  is  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
park.  The  rock  is  all  granitic  to  the  northward  and  to  the  northeast. 
South  of  the  canon  is  an  area  of  volcanic  overflow  which  extends  south- 
ward into  Dr.  Endlich's  district,  and  1  will  only  refer  to  it  again  in 
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tfae  next  chapter  in  connection  with  South  Park.  The  tocks  to  the 
north  of  the  caiiou  were  very  carefally  studied  as  far  as  the  time  would 
permit  by  Mr.  Taggart,  and  I  will  therefore  quote  largely  from  his 
notes.  ^^  Ooing  south  from  the  road  that  leads  from  Colorarlo  Springs 
to  South  Park  is  a  granitic  ridge  running  out  into  the  park,  and  having 
a  westerly  dii*ection.  Passing  southward  we  find  a  light  grayish  granite 
standing  up  in  rough,  jagged  points.  They  seem,  looking  at  them  from 
one  side,  to  have  been  thrust  up  through  the  coarse  beds  that  lie  about 
it.  More  conclusive  proof  of  this  was  found  farther  along  on  the  south- 
em  slope,  where  I  could  see  the  coarse  beds  tipped  up  against  the 
lighter-colored  and  more  compact  granite,  with  a  dip  of  about  10^. 
They  then  sloped  gradually  to  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  valley,  which  is 
the  axis  of  a  syncliual  fold,  for  on  the  opposite  side  were  the  same  beds 
and  resting  on  the  same  kind  of  granite.  Passing  still  farther  along 
the  ridge  I  found  still  another  synclinal.  The  compact  granite  rises  in 
sharp  conical  peaks.  After  passing  three  of  these  i>eaks  the  ridge  be- 
comes flatter  and  continues  to  the  canon.  As  we  skirt  the  base  of  the 
ridge  we  find  first  a  red  feldspathic  schist  bending  slightly  against  the 
base  of  the  third  cone.  The  dip  is  west  of  north,  at  an  angle  of  not  more 
than  50.  Still  farther  along  we  find  beds  of  micaceous  gneiss  dipping 
in  the  same  direction,  at  an  angle  of  IQo.  This  is  followed  by  a  very 
coarse  and  then  fine,  compact  granite.  The  bedding  one  mile  from 
the  canon  shows  a  dip  of  GO^  to  the  northwest.  As  we  go  toward  the 
cauon  it  increases.  Beyond  the  canon  the  beds  continue  dipping  at 
about  the  same  angle  as  in  the  caiion. 

'*  Going  eastward  along  the  canon,  the  same  beds  with  the  same  dip  are 
exposed.  The  granites  are  much  broken  at  right  angles  to  the  bedding, 
80  much  so  as  to  make  it  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  the  inclination. 
To  the  south  of  the  canon  there  is  a  gradual  rise  in  the  ridge  until  it 
terminates  in  a  high  cone. 

"North  of  the  road  is  a  ridge  with  a  series  of  high  points  and  rather 
open  valleys  between.  The  highest  of  these  points  is  the  one  next  the 
opening  through  which  the  road  to  Fair  Play  passes.  This  ridge  is  not 
a  continuation  of  the  one  described  above,  but  is  parallel  with  it.  The 
latter  is  more  to  the  south  and  west,  and  the  axis  of  upheaval  seems  to 
pass  out  under  the  park.  The  other  ridge  extends  about  five  miles  to 
the  southeast,  and  presents  the  same  general  features  as  the  one  first 
described.  The  eastern  part  is  low,  rising  gradually  toward  the  north 
until  within  a  few  miles  of  the  northern  extremity,  when  the  greatest 
height  is  attained  in  a  conical  peak  of  light  gray  granite,  then  gradually 
sloping  to  the  park,  the  slope  being  broken  by  a  few  valleys.  On  station 
35,  one  of  the  points  north  of  the  road  about  half  a  mile,  the  gneiss 
dips  nearly  north." 

In  the  irregular  triangular  space  between  this  range  of  hills  on  the 
east  side  of  the  park,  which  Mr.  Taggart  refers  to  above,  and  the  Platte 
River  and  Tarryall  Creek,  is  a  beautiful  rolling  park-like  country,  which, 
although  for  the  most  part  covered  with  debris,  is  plainly  seen  to  be 
underlaid  by  granitic  rocks.  The  following  is  from  the  notes  of  Mr. 
Taggart:  "On  the  northeast  side  of  Tarryall  Creek  are  three  high 
ridges,  the  general  trend  being  northwest  and  southeast.  There  are 
two  main  ridges  which  to  the  north  unite,  inclosing  a  third  which  has 
a  less  elevation.  The  dip  on  the  southwest  side  is  to  the  southwest, 
forming  a  synclinal  with  the  ridge  on  the  east  side  of  the  park.  On  the 
summit  the  beds  are  horizontal,  and  then  there  is  a  dip  to  the  northeast, 
and  another  synclinal  is  formed  with  the  ridge  farthest  removed,  form- 
ing the  saddle  northwest  of  the  middle  ridge.    On  the  southwestern 
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slope  of  the  second  maiu  ndge  there  are  very  few  oatcrops  to  be  seen 
througli  the  trees  which  cover  it.  At  the  northwest  end  there  is  a  dip 
to  the  northwest,  while  at  the  opposite  end  the  dip  is  to  the  southeast." 
In  passing:  np  Tarryall  Gre^k  the  prevailing  dips  are  to  the  northeast 
and  sontliTest.  The  dip  is  the  same  in  the  country  about  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Platte,  as  is  shown  by  the  course  of  the  stream,  which  is 
about  parallel  to  that  of  Tarryall  Creek.  The  latter,  as  far  as  could  be 
ascertained,  Hows  through  a  synclinal  axis.  Along  the  Platte  River  are 
high  masses  rising  in  dome-shapes  above  the  caOon.  The  study  of  this 
part  of  the  country  would  require  the  work  of  almost  an  entire  season. 
The  different  streams  should  be  followed,  and  this  can  >)e  done  only  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  season.  We  were  there  in  June,  and  I  attempted 
to  follow  the  Platte  River,  but  found  it  impossible,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  rough  and  difiicult  traveling,  but  also  because  the  stream  was 
then  at  its  highest  i)oiut.  The  whole  country  is  probably  archa'tan.  THere 
may  be,  and  most  likely  are,  points  of  eruptive  material,  but,  as  I  have 
said  above,  close  stucly  will  be  required  to  work  up  this  district 
thoroughly-.  Our  time  was  too  limited  to  do  more  than  take  a  general 
glance  at  the  most  salient  features.  We  have  seen  that  on  the  North 
Fork  and  on  Tarryall  Greek  the  strike  is  from  northwest  to  southeast, 
and  that  as  we  go  south  this  changes  and  becomes  northeast  and  south- 
west. This  change  is  shown  also  by  the  change  in  the  course  of  the 
Platte  when  it  enters  the  upper  caiion.  Before  that  it  flows  from  the 
northwest,  but  in  the  canon  its  course  is  toward  the  northeast. 


CHAPTER    II. 

SOUTH  PARK — rAEK  RANGE. 

This  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  remainder  o: 
the  district  lying  to  the  oast  of  the  continental  divide.  This  comprises 
South  Park.  The  park  is  about  forty-five  miles  in  length,  and  somewhat^ 
irregular  in  shape,  being  widest  at  the  southern  end,  where  it  is  about^ 
forty  mi  Irs  trom  east  to  west.  Its  surface  is  very  irregular.  As  th 
draina^iv  shows,  there  is  a  gradual  slope  from  the  northwest  toward  th 
southeast.  At  the  northwest  end,  the  elevation  is  from  0,372  to  9,981 — 
feet  al)«»\r  sei»-level.  The  elevation  of  Fair  l^lay  is  0,704  feet.  A^ff 
we  ^o  (.^ast  this  decreases  until  we  have  an  elevation  of  a  little  oveJ^ 
i^,{)i)()  iV'et,  and  as  we  go  south  we  notice  the  same  gradual  decrease*^ 
Thus,  at  tbe  salt-works  the  elevation  is  8,573  feet.  In  the  southern  per-— 
tion  of  tlie  park,  the  elevation  is  more  uniform  than  in  the*  northern  part«— 
Still,  the  sl()i)e  is  toward  the  southeast,  and  where  the  South  Platt^S 
enters  the  canon  the  elevation  is  only  7,001  feet.  There  are  numeroai 
ridgc'S  running  through  the  park,  generally  parallel  to  each  other.  Thui 
starting  at  Pair  Play  and  going  eastward,  the  first  is  a  low  ridge 
coul^le  of  hundred  feet  in  height.  Crossing  this,  we  descend  to  Grool^i 
Creek,  and  then  ascend  a  second  ridge  that  rises  500  feet  above  the  vi 
ley.  On  the  east  side  of  this  ridge  is  the  valley  of  Trout  Creek,  ai 
beyond  it  a  third  ridge  rising  to  about  the  same  height,  perhaps  a  fi 
feet  ljijL:her.  East  of  this  is  a  low  rolling  country  extending  for  so: 
throe  or  four  hundred  miles,  bounded  by  a  series  of  rounded  hills  rislD 
about  iIOo  or  800  feet  above  the  general  surface.  These  hills 
for  a  fvnv  miles,  and  then  there  is  a  space  having  an  almost  uniform  lev 
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from  which  the  hills  bouDding  the  park  on  the  west  rise.  In  the  south 
end  of  the  park  are  numeroas  isolated  butter,  the  majority  being  of 
volcanic  origin,  although  some  are  composed  in  part  of  sedimentary  for- 
mations. They  will  be  referred  to  again  iu  subsequent  portions  of  the 
chapter.  Almost  the  entire  southern  end  of  the  park  is  volcanic,  and 
the  country  gradually  rises  from  the  South  Platte  Biver  to  the  divide, 
and  then  slopes  to  the  Arkansas  Biver.  The  outlet  of  the  lake  existing 
here  in  early  Tertiary  times  was  probably  in  this  direction.  The  erup- 
tive forces  acting  after  the  deposition  of  the  lignitic  sandstones  elevated 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  the  water  had  to  find  an  outlet  in  a  new 
direction.  It  was  then  that  the  present  drainage  was  probably  out- 
lined. The  lake  was  most  likely  drained  through  the  Platte  canon  at 
the  southeast  end  of  the  park.  The  lake  itself  must  have  extended 
farther  to  the  southward  than  the  present  outlines  of  South  Park  would 
seem  to  indicate.  The  mountains  on  the  east  side  of  the  park,  as  we 
saw  in  the  last  chapter,  are  com])osed  of  schistose  rocks  which  extend 
westward  some  distance  into  the  Park.  The  outline  is  rather  irregular, 
bat  the  general  course  of  the  range  is  northwest  and  southeast,  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  dips  are  to  the  northeast  and  southwest.  The  range 
is  therefore  an  auticlinal  axis,  which,  as  we  go  south,  bends  to  the  east- 
ward. The  elevation  is  over  10,000  feet  above  sea-level  and  over  1,500 
feet  above  the  park.  The  northeast  boundary  of  the  park  is  a  continu- 
ation of  the  schists,  identical  with  those  on  the  east  except  that  here  the 
hills  are  capped  very  frequently  with  eruptive  material,  mostly  trachyte. 
On  the  more  uniform  level  of  the  park,  the  sandstones  are  but  little  dis- 
turbed. As  we  shall  see  further  on  they  are  of  Tertiary  age.  The  vol- 
canic rock  extends  around  the  northern  edge  of  the  park,  close  to  it,  not 
extending  far  to  the  northward  until  we  get  around  to  the  northwest.  It 
seems  to  have  been  an  overflow,  as  1  found  in  several  places  that  it 
capped  bills  whose  bases  were  composed  of  dark  micaceous  gneiss.  The 
hills  that  rise  above  to  the  northward  are  also  metamorphic.  On  one  of 
the  branches  of  Michigan  Creek,  extending  some  distance  up  the  valley, 
is  a  tongue  of  sandstone,  a  prolongation  from  those  in  the  park,  proba- 
bly outlining  an  old  bay.  The  upper  edge  of  this  narrow  belt,  bounded 
ou  one  side  by  trachyte,  and  on  the  other  by  granite,  was  found  by  Mr. 
Gardner  to  be  500  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  park.  A  period  of 
elevation  in  the  range  north  of  the  park,  therefore,  must  have  taken  place 
after  the  deposition  of  this  sandstone.  The  granites  and  schists  form  the 
basis  of  the  range  north  of  the  park  until  we  get  to  Mount  Guyot,  when 
eruptive  rocks  are  seen  at  the  head  of  Michigan  Creek,  near  Mount 
Guyot  This  mountain  has  an  elevation  of  13,389  feet,  and  is  on  the 
continental  divide,  which,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Arkansas,  has  a  di- 
rection nearly  north  and  south,  and  then  turns  to  the  east  around  the 
head  of  the  river,  and  again,  beyond  Mount  Guyot,  turns  abruptly  to  the 
northward  toward  Gray's  Peak.  Just  east  of  the  mountain  is  a  low  sad- 
dle, forming  the  water-divide  between  Michigan  Creek  and  the  waters 
of  Snake  Kiver,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Blue  Kivcr. 

On  this  saddle  (Georgia  Pass)  we  have  the  following  section,  shown 
in  Fig.  4,  Plate  VI : 

(a.)  1.  Erupture  granite  forming  the  peak. 

(6.)  2.  Hard  gray  slate. 

(c.)  3.  Quartzite. 

(f/.)  4.  Coarse  gneiss,  light  colored. 

(e.)  5.  Black  micaceous  gneiss. 

This  latter,  (No.  5,)  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  extends  eastward 
forsome  miles.  Bed  No.  4  is  very  coarse,  with  white  feldspar  and  a  silvery 
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mica.  The  qnartzite  and  date  are  botkveiy  much  changed,  and  are  each 
aboat  60  feet  in  thickness.  The  slate  weathers  on  the  sartkce  a  msty-brown 
color.  The  dip  is  soatii  65^  east ;  angle  of  inclination,  50^.  I  am  at  a 
loss  as  to  the  position  of  these  beds.  They  are  fragments  that  have 
been  caaght  and  lifted  np,  but  they  are  so  changed  and  too  few  in  nnm- 
ber  to  say  anything  definite  of  them.  They  conid  not  be  traced  to  the 
soaUiward,  and  onr  time  was  too  limited  to  try  and  follow  them  to  the 
northward.  The  mountain  itself  is  composed  of  a  fine-grained  granite 
of  a  gray  color,  and,  I  take  it,  is  emptive.  In  it  are  seams  of  a  dark- 
green  i)orphyritic  rock,  in  which  the  matrix  is  veiy  compact,  Vb»  crystals 
being  a  white  feldspar.  The  mountain  has  been  caUed  Grater  Mountain,  a 
name  derived  irom  its  pecnliar'crater-Iike  shape.  Ascending  the  eastern 
side  on  a  slope  of  abont  3(K>  over  a  mass  of  shingle-like  dSbria^  on  reaching 
the  sammit  we  are  on  the  edge  of  a  crater-like  depression,  the  walls  being 
perfect,  except  on  the  southern  sida  It  is  not,  however,  a  true  crater, 
the  shape  being  the  result,  in  all  probability,  of  erosion,  due  partly,  per- 
haps, to  past  glacial  action.  This  form  is  common  in  the  mountains  on 
the  west  side  of  the  park  and  in  the  Sawatch  Bange  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Arkansas.  In  the  latter  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  former 
glacial  action  in  the  moraines,  which,  as  we  shall  see  ftirther  on,  are 
found  along  all  the  streams.  Besides  the  depression  below  Hie  main 
peak  there  are  three  others,  two  facing  the  south  and  one  looking  toward 
the  north.  Between  Tarryall  Greek  and  Midiigan  Greek  are  hii^h  hills 
or  mountains  composed  of  a  porphyxitic  volcanic  rock,  approaching  the 
character  of  a  phonolytic  trachyte.  The  summits  of  these  hilla  are 
rounded,  and  their  slopes  are  covered  with  slab-like  masses,  which,  on 
the  surface,  weather  to  a  rusty  color,  and  ring  under  the  blows  of  the 
hammer.  Following  the  edge  of  these  hills  around  to  the  town  of  Ham- 
ilton, on  Tarryall  Greek,  and  then  going  up  stream  a  short  distance 
above  the  town,  an  outcrop  of  qnartzite  appears,  dipping  a  few  degrees 
to  the  south  of  east  under  the  volcanic  (1)  rock.  At  this  point  is  an 
abrupt  turn  in  the  course  of  the  creek.  Until  it  reaches  this  place  it 
follows  the  strike  of  the  qaartzite,  but  here  breaks  through  them  at 
right  angles.  Beneath  the  qnartzite  is  a  soft  grayish-white  sandstone, 
and  in  the  banks  of  the  creek  are  exposures  of  red  sandstone. 
The  quartzite  and  gray  sandstones  are,  donbtless,  Cretaceous  No. 
1,  and  a  continuation  of  beds  farther  southward,  between  Trout 
Creek  and  Crooked  Creek.  They  are  in  line  with  them,  and  the 
strike  corresponds  precisely.  The  red  sandstones  are  Triassic,  and  have 
a  dip  of  about  5^.  They  form  the  bed-rock  upon  which  the  auriferous 
gravel  rests.  This  gravel  is  about  10  feet  thick,  and  has  yielded  a  great 
deal  of  gold.  The  mines  in  this  vicinity  are  treated  of  in  Dr.  Endlich's 
report.  About  five  miles  west  of  Hamilton  is  the  mountain  called  Silver 
Heels,  having  an  elevation  of  13,731  feet.  We  ascended  it,  and  on  the 
eastern  slope  I  made  a  partial  section  of  it,  as  follows : 

Siedion  No,  8. 

1.  The  summit  of  the  peak  is  made  up  of  an  eruptive  rock  resembling 

that  in  the  hills  above  Hamilton.  This,  with  a  few  layers  of 
coarse  micaceous  sandstone,  sometimes  conglomeritic,  extends 
for  abont  1,500  feet.  The  slope  here  is  very  small,  only  about 
50,  and  the  beds  are  so  covered  with  debris  that  it  is  impossible 
to  define  them. 

2.  Metamorphosed  sandstone  and  volcanic  rock.    The  sandstone  con- 

tains rather  large  rounded  pebbles.     The  volcanic  rock  is  beneath 
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the  sandstone,  and  is  probably  trachyte.    The  thickness  of  both 

is  117  feet. 
3.  Oreen  and  purplish  sandstone  shales,  very  much  metamorphosed,  60 

feet. 
4k  Volcanic,  (trachyte  !)  4  feet. 

5.  Purple  metamorphosed  slates,  5  feet. 

6.  Volcauic,  (trachyte  ?)  4  feet. 

7.  Coarse  bro\ra  sandstone,  very  much  metamoiphosed,  but  rather 

uniform  in  structure,  100  feet. 

8.  Volcanic,  (trachyte  f )  about  20  feet. 

9.  Very  hard,  dark  sandstone,  in  layers,  6  or  8  inches,  50  feet. 

10.  Light-brownish  sandstone  with  streaks  of  dark-brown,  30  feet. 

11.  Volcanic,  (trachyte  ?)  20  feet 

12.  Dark-gray  sandstone,  70  feet. 

13.  Volcanic,  darker  than  the  other  layers.    The  lower  portion  is  covered 

with  dSbria.    Thickness,  about  80  feet. 

14.  Bed  shales  very  much  metamorphosed.     These  shales  break  into 

laminae  of  about  an  inch  thickness,  and  are  micaceous.     There 
are  mud  and  rain  marks  between  the  laminae,  8  feet. 

15.  Greenish-gray  quartzitic  sandstone,  10  feet. 

16.  Volcanic:   this  layer  has  a  wedge-shape,  and  on  the  surface  its 

thickness  is  about  20  feet. 

17.  Bed  shales,  10  feet. 

18.  Pinkish  sandstone,  very  irregular  in  structure,  8  feet, 

19.  Bed  shales,  10  feet. 

20.  Light-gray  conglomeritic  sandstone.  4  feet. 

21.  Bed  shales,  4  feet. 

22.  Gray  sandstone,  becoming  coarse  toward  the  bottom,  having  large 

jiebbles :  above,  it  has  a  pinkish  tinge ;  10  feet. 

23.  Hard-red  sandstone  in  laminsB  of  2  to  3  inches,  5  feet. 

24.  Compact  sandstone,  with  general  color  gray,  but  becoming  pinkish  as 

we  go  down,  30  feet. 

25.  Bed  shales,  4  feet. 

26.  Compact  sandstone,  pinkish  and  calcareous  above,  gray  below,  5  feet. 

27.  Dark-blue  limestone,  containing  veins  of  calcite,  and  without  fossils, 

2  feet. 

28.  Bed  and  purple  shales,  darker  in  color  than  those  given  above,  3  feet. 

29.  Compact  sandstone,  light-gray,  5  feet. 

30.  Red  shjiles,  2  feet. 

31.  Volcanic,  (trachyte?)  6  feet. 

32.  Dark  parplish-red  sandstone,  breaking  into  blocks,  30  feet. 

33.  Bed  and  purplish  shales,  3  feet. 

34.  Greenish  gray  sandstone,  banded  and  streaked  with  green  in  layers 

from  2  to  3  feet  thick,  some  conglomeritic,  25  feet. 

35.  Hard,  red  sandstone  shales,  2  feet. 
30.  Hard,  red  sandstone,  1  foot. 

37.  Greenish-gray  sandstone,  with  bands  of  brown  sandstone  shale  from 

1  foot  to  2  feet  thick,  15  feet. 

38.  Bed  shale,  1  foot. 

39.  Brown-banded  sandstone,  with  bands  of  volcanic,  50  feet. 

40.  Ited,  gray,  and  purplish  sandstones,  20  feet. 

41.  Greenish  conglomeritic  sandstone,  6  feet. 

42.  BrOwn  sandstone,  8  feet. 

43.  Very  hard  greenish  sandstone,  6  feet. 

44.  Light-gray  sandstone,  10  feet. 

45.  Volcanic  j  could  not  get  thickness. 
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From  this  point,  there  is  a   slope  with  occasional  oatcrops  of  red 
shalc8    and    greenish    sandstones,    all    rather    coarse.       These   no 
doubt  continue  to  the  red-beds  (Triassic  ?),  above  which  is  Cretaceous 
Xo.  1,  to  which  I  referred  above  as  crossing  Tarryall  Creek  above  Ham- 
ilton.   Beyond  this  is  a  hill  of  the  same  material  as  that  resting  on  the 
same  bv(\  (Cretaceous  Xo.  1)  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek.    This  slopes 
to  the  i)ark,  where  the  Tertiary  sandstones  api)ear.    The  distances  in  the 
section  given  above  are  all  estimated.   For  want  of  time,  I  was  unable  to 
carrv  tlie  section  auv  farther  to  the  eastward,  but  the  sections  made  in 
the  park  at  i>oints  farther  southward  comprehend  it.    Silver  Heels  is 
drained  on  the  south  by  the  bmnches  of  the  South  Platte,  and  is  hol- 
lowed out,  leaving  the  high  ridge  on  which  the  section  is  made  standing 
out  prominently.    The  volcanic  layers  seem  to  be  intruded  masses  which 
have  so  changed  the  sedimentary  beds  and  hardened  them  that  they 
have  been  able  to  resist  the  eroding  influences,  and  the  result  is  this 
prominent  ridge.   Leaving  Hamilton,  and  still  keeping  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  mountains,  in  going  around  the  northwest  rim  of  the  park,  we 
notice  after  crossing  Tarryall  Creek  that  the  Tertiary  formations  extend 
to  the  edge  of  the  mountains,  which  here  are  volcanic.    Near  McLaugh- 
lin's rau(*h  is  a  coalmine.    This  was  visited  by  Dr.  IIayden,and  will  no 
doubt  be  fully  treated  of  by  him.    The  Tertiary  l>ed8  here  are  so  cov- 
ered with  drift  that  they  are  almost  entirely  concealed.    Following  the 
road  southward  we  pass  around  the  edge  of  a  trachytie  hill,  and  come 
across  cretaceous  shales  belonging  in  all  probability  to  the  Fort  Pierre 
group,  (Ko.  4.)    They  arc  found  in  a  valley  between  the  hill  just  refemA^ 
to  and  a  low  volcanic  ridge  that  runs  out  into  the  park.    Crossing  tbi^^ 
ridge  wo  again  pass  over  the  shafes.    Here  is  a  well-marked  terrace  oe^l. 
a  small  branch  of  Tarryall  Creek.    It  is  about  100  feet  in  height    Ter*  — 
races  arc  to  be  seen  on  almost  all  of  the  branches  of  Tarryall  in  th« 
northwestern  part  of  the  i>ark.    Just  south  of  the  terrace  referred  to  i 
a  long  volcanic  ridge,  the  course  of  which  is  almost  due  north  and  soutl 
1  have  already  spoken  of  this  ridge,  \vlji(!li  is  shown  in  the  profile  acres  ^s 
the  nortlu^rn  end  of  the  park.    The  following  section  was  made  from  tl^^ 
Platte  Kiver  eastward  to  Trout  Creek,  about  five  miles  north  of  Fa^m  x* 
Play,  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  VI.     The  length  of  the  section  No.  tr^» 
given  l»elow,  is  about  six  miles.    The  distances  and  thicknesses  are  e in- 
timated, the  average  dip  being  about  30^  toward  the  eastward. 

Section  Xo,  9. 

a,  1.  Starting  from  the  Platte  Kiver,  the  point  a  in  the  illustratioUf 
we  have  the  valley  coveivd  with  drift  to  the  edge  of  the  hills,  a  di^' 
tanee  of  about  a  mile.     We  then  begin  to  ascend  the  hills,  which  ar6 
well  tiuihered,  concealing  the  beds.     From  the  character  of  the  debriSj  ^ 
think  there  is  volcanic  rock  beneath.    Tiie  first  exposure  we  met  with 
furnish(»(l — 

b,  1*.  IJed  sandstone  shales :  thickness,  400  to  500  feet. 

Til  en  followed: 

3.  Gray  shaly  sandstone. 

4.  Ih'ownish  limestone. 

5.  Ked  shales. 

0.  Very  coarse  white  micaceous  sandstone.  These  IkhIs  are  indi- 
cated by  very  indistinct  outcrops,  and  are  from  500  to  600  feet. 
Then  we  have  next — 

c,  7.  Limestone  mostly  of  a  grayish  color  or  grayish-blue,  in  some 

l)laees  brownish,  compact  in  some  layers,  and  thou  again  ii- 
regular,  with  seams  of  calcite.    Thickness,  G  feet. 
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d.  8.  Space :  this  is  marked  by  the  letter  d  in  the  illustration,  and  is 
the  valley  of  Beaver  Creek.  The  beds  are  covered  up.  Proba- 
bly a  thickness  of  700  or  800  feet. 

9.  V^ery  coarse  and  somewhat  massive  red  sandstones,  about  100  feet. 

10.  Space  of  about  400  feet. 

11.  Dark -blue  limestone,  5  feet. 

12.  Space  with  a  few  indistinct  outcrops  of  sandstone  and  lime- 

stone, about  700  feet. 

13.  Coarse  red  sandstones  in  massive  layers,  300  feet. 

14.  Space  probably  filled  with  sandstone  at  bottom,  shale  above, 

300  feet. 

15.  Deep-red  shales,  90  to  100  feet. 

16.  Blue  limestone,  4  to  6  feet. 

17.  Bed  sandstone,  coarse  and  shaly  micaceous,  30  feet. 

18.  Gray  micaceous  sandstone,  about  5  feet. 

19.  Dark-blue  limestone,  2  feet. 

20.  Space  filled  with  shales,  3  feet. 

21.  Dark-blue  limestone,  with  irregular  structure,  5  feet. 

22.  Mottled  red  and  white  sandstone  shales,  weathering  red,  5  feet. 

23.  Blue  limestone,  coarser  than  below,  and  in  thin  Layers,  2  feet. 

24.  Space  covered  up,  but  filled  in  all  probability  with  shales  and 

interlaminated  limestones,  about  120  feet. 

25.  Dark-blue  limestone,  2  feet. 

26.  Very  coarse  soft  shaly  sandstones,  below  and  next  to  the  lime- 

stone, having  rounded  pebbles  of  quartz.  At  the  top  they  are 
finer  grained  and  softer ;  the  color  becomes  deeper  as  we  get 
toward  the  middle,  where  it  is  brick-red,  and  then  becomes 
pink  at  the  top,  10  feet. 

27.  Blue  limestone,  1  to  3  feet. 

28.  Space  probably  filled  with  shales,  40  to  50  feet. 

29.  White  and  red  micaceous  shaly  sandstones,  40  feet. 

30.  Coarse  sandstones,  10  feet. 

31.  Dark-blue  limestone,  4  feet. 

32.  Spacecovered  up,  but  filled  in  all  probability  with  sand  shales,  4 

feet. 

33.  Blue  limestone,  4  feet. 

34.  Spaee  shales,  (!)  90  to  100  feet. 

35.  Dark-lilue  limestone,  2  to  3  feet. 

36.  Ked  and  white  sandstone,  16  feet. 

37.  Dark-blue  limestone,  3  feet. 

38.  Space  sandstones,  (?)  100  feet. 

39.  Coarse  and  somewhat  massive  brick-red  sandstones,  50  feet. 

40.  Space  sandstone,  (?)  20  feet. 

41.  Coarse  red  sandstone  like  No.  39,  50  feet. 

42.  Space  sandstone,  (!)  15  feet. 

43.  Dark-blue  limestone,  3  feet. 

44.  Spacecovered  up;  indications  are  that  sandstones  Jind  shales 

entered  through  it,  60  to  70  feet. 

45.  Dark-blue  limestone,  4  feet. 

46.  Space  sandstones,  (!)  32  feet. 

47.  Blue  limestone,  5  feet. 

48.  Space  sandstones,  (f )  150  feet. 

49.  Blue  limestone,  3  feet. 

50.  Space  sandstone,  350  feet. 
f.  51.  Blue  limestone,  3  feet. 


/. 
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62.  Spaoe,theyaIIeyofOrookedOreek.  QntheeastsicIeofiheTaney 
we  have  the  massive  red  sandstones  (Triassic  t)  with  all  the  oharae- 
teristics  of  the  same  beds  east  of  the  foot-hills,  and  on  Tront 
Greek  west  of  them.  It  is  probable  they  extend  down  to  bed  51. 
Their  softness  has  allowed  them  to  be  worn  down,  and  they  have 
been  covered  with  d6br%g.  The  total  thickness  is  ftom  1J300  to 
1,500  feet. 

53.  Coarse  pink  sandstones,  26  feet. 

53.  Fine-grained  rose-colored  sandstone,  8  feet. 
These  two  beds  are  the  npper  part  of  the  red-beds. 

54.  Bather  coarse  calcareons  sandstones,  shales  mottled  red  and 
gray,  5  feet. 

55.  Space  probably  filled  with  a  continnation  of  54  grading  into  tiie 
next  bed,  30  feet. 

56.  Gray  compact  limestone.    This  limestone  has  cross  deavage, 
and  becomes  harder  as  we  go  np,  10  feet. 

57.  Hard  fine  grained  limestone,  fight  gray,  15  feet. 

58.  Space  probably  filled  with  limestones  and  shales,  75  fioet. 
50.  Outcrop  of  green  shales,  10  feet. 

\  00.  Space  filled  with  shales  and  sandstones,  60  feet. 

61.  Busty  yellow  sandstone,  5  feet. 

62.  Fine-grained  white  sandstone  with  fragments  of  stems  and 
leaves,  5  feet. 

^' }  63.  Space  sandstones,  (f )  20  feet. 

64.  Yellow  sandstone,  40  feet. 

65.  St>ace  sandstone,  80  feet 

66.  Space  filled  with  shales,  (t)  500  to  600  feet 

67.  Dark-gray  fossiliferous  limestone,  2  feet 

68.  Space,  probably  limestone,  20  feet 

69.  Black  argillaceous  shales,  2  feet 

70.  Space  sbalos,  (?)  about  700  feet 
1.  Oalcareoas  sandstone  shales,  00  feet 

72.  Space  shales,  (!)  300  to  400  feet 

73.  Black  and  green  shales,  fossiliferous  with  interlaminated  lime- 
stone bands,  400  feet. 

From  this  point  to  Trout  Greek,  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile, 

are  no  exposures,  the  beds  being  covered  with  drift.    When 

I  we  reach  Trout  Creek  it  is  evident  that  we  have  crossed  a 

synclinal  axis,  for  the  dip  now  is  toward  the  westward  instead 

of  cast  as  before.    On  the  bluff  the  beds  are  as  follows : 

74.  Black  argillaceous  shales,  outcrop  2  to  3  feet. 

75.  Bluish-black  limestone,  1  foot 

76.  Black  shales,  about  ISO  feet 

This  brinp  us  to  the  bed  of  Trout  Greek,  and  crossing  it  black  shales 
prevail  until  we  reach  the  volcanic  ridge  which  doubtless  caused  the 
fold  just  referred  to.  This  ridge,  A  in  the  figure,  is  about  400  or  500  feet 
high,  and  extends  north  and  south.  It  is  trachytic.  Alow  hill  between 
the  two  branches  of  Trout  Greek  south  of  the  hill  marked  i  is  of  the 
same  rock.  Whether  the  eastern  side  of  the  fold  extends  along  the 
ridge  to  the  southward  or  not  I  could  not  determitie,  as  the  valley  was 
covered  with  debris,  and  there  were  no  exposures  on  the  east  side  until 
we  came  to  the  volcanic  rock  itself.  The  line  of  the  section  given  above 
is  from  the  northwest  to  southeast,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  beds 
from  No.  18  to  Xo.  51  is  a  continuous  section.  The  portion  of  the  section 
between  these  points  was  made  farther  southward,  but  connects  with 
the  others.    At  the  point  where  the  greater  part  of  the  section  was 
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made  these  beds  were  entirely  concealed.  All  the  l^eds  below  No.  52 
are  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  Carboniferous  and  Permian  systems, 
although  I  cannot  so  refer  them  positively  as  there  were  no  fossils  foand 
to  prove  it.  The  red-beds  (Triassicf)  have  a  thickness  of  abont  1,500 
feet,  which  is  about  the  same  as  we  found  east  of  the  mountains.  Cre- 
taceous Ko.  1  (Dakota  group)  is  somewhat  thinner,  while  the  Jurassic  (f) 
between  has  about  the  same  thickness  as  seen  heretofore.  The  entire 
thickness  of  the  Cretaceous  as  shown  here  (beds  61  to  73  inclusive)  is 
over  2,000  feet.  The  beds  have  about  the  same  characters  as  the  analo- 
gous beds  east  of  the  mountains.  The  illustration  Fig.  1^,  Plate  VI,  car- 
ries the  section  still  farther  to  the  eastward.  Around  the  northern  end 
of  the  ridge  ''A"  (trachyte)  are,  as  indicated  by  the  debris,  Cretaceous 
shales.  No  definite  exposure  was  observed,  and  it  was  itnxK)ssible  to 
tell  whether  or  not  the  shales  extended  around  to  the  eastern  side,  and 
if  they  did,  in  what  direction  they  inclined.  On  the  east  of  the  ridge  is 
a  grass-covered  valley  (k)  about  a  mile  in  width,  from  which,  going  east- 
ward, we  ascend  a  low  hill  rising  about  200  feet  above  the  valley.  On 
the  west  side  of  this  hill  are  outcrops  of  trachyte,  seemingly  stratified 
and  dipping  toward  the  ea^t.  On  reaching  the  summit  we  find  that  it 
is  plateau-like,  cut  into  low  hills  by  small  gullies.  Crossing  toward  the 
eastward  in  one  of  these  gullies,  the  following  beds  are  exposed  (the 
point  I  in  the  illustration)  from  below  upward : 

1.  Volcanic  breccia. 

2.  Sandstone. 

3.  Volcanic  breccia, 

4.  Breccia  looking  very  sandy. 

The  entire  thickness  is  not  more  than  50  or  60  feet.  The  dip  here,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  the  east,  but  west.  The  angle  of  inclination  is  only  20^.  Be- 
tween the  points  k  and  I  is,  therefore,  a  synclinal  fold.  The  sandstone  is  a 
dark  greenish  brown,  very  much  metamorphosed ;  some  of  the  layers 
look  like  a  volcanic  sandstone.  The  breccia  seems  to  be  iuterstratified 
in  places,  but  is  probably,  in  part,  intruded,  as  in  some  places  the  sand- 
stones on  both  sides  are  much  changed.  Still  farther  east,  at  the  point 
m,  are  similar  beds,  with  the  dip  once  more  to  the  eastward.  From  this 
point  we  descend  into  a  broad  valley,  in  which  the  beds  are,  for  the  most 
part,  covered  up.  Here  are  a  few  small  lakes,  with  no  outlet,  and  the 
ground  alK)ut  them  is  covered  with  alkali.  The  valley  is  somewhat  roll- 
ing in  character,  not  uniformly  level,  but  haviug  a  gradual  slo])e  to  the 
easU  Jt  is  underlaid  by  sandstones,  and  is  a  mile  in  width.  On  the 
eastern  side,  on  ascending  a  low  ridge  rising  abont  40  feet  above  the 
valley,  an  outcrop  of  white  shaly  sandstones  is  seen,  below  which  is  vol- 
canic breccia.  The  dip  here  is  south  80°  west ;  so  the  valley  we  have 
just  crossed  (n)  is  another  synclinal.  The  angle  of  dip  is  about  23o  or 
30O.  There  are  three  or  four  of  these  low  ridges  that  are  parallel  to  each 
other ;  the  genel^l  strike  being  north  10^  west.  The  first  two,  at  o,  in  the 
section,  form  an  anticlinal.  From  m  to  n  are  exposures  of  light-gray 
sandstones,  soaiewhat  fine  grained,  with  interlamiuated  coarser  sand- 
stones of  a  dark-brownish  color.  The  outcrops  are  not  very  decided.  At 
0,  in  a  bed  of  rather  coarse  sandstone,  E  found  I'ossil  leaves,  among  which 
Professor  Lesquereux  has  recognized  Bhamnus  PoJdiamiSy  Flatanus  Hay- 
deniij  and  a  fragment  of  a  leaf  of  a  Qitercus  new  to  this  country,  and 
related  to  Quercus  HeetHi,  Al.  Br.  The  flora,  he  says,  is  Lower  Tertiary, 
and  represents  the  lignitic  group.  From  o  to  j;  is  a  distance  of  about 
an  eighth  of  a  mile.  From  the  latter  point  we  have  a  meadow-like  val- 
ley aliout  a  mile  in  width,  from  which  we  ascend  granitic  hills.  This 
valley  is  another  synclinal  axis.    The  hills  are  at  B  in  the  section,  and 
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are  about  500  feet  high,  lounded  in  oafline,  and  extending  about  three 
miles  in  width.  On  the  east  we  deseend  into  lEttiother  valley.  O,  in  whieh 
all  the  rocks  are  concealed  by  the  drift  I  have  little  donbt,  however, 
that  it  is  underlaid  by  Tertiaiy  sandstones.  This  valley  is  somewhat 
irregular  in  shape;  but  in  the  section  it  is  represented  at  u  as  about  six 
miles  in  width.  From  g  to  r  the  line  on  which  the  section  is  made  is 
changed,  and  has  a  course  of  south  46<^  east  The  Tertiary  sandstones, 
which  we  have  just  spoken  of,  are  the  same  that  we  noticed  extending 
to  the  edge  of  the  tracbytic  hills  in  the  northern  and  northwestern  part 
of  the  park.  We  have  siaen  that  they  extend  across  the  park  in  a  wave- 
like manner,  occasioned,  no  doubt  by  volcanic  action  V&At  was  contem- 
poraneous with  the  elevation  of  tne  volcanic  ridge  on  the  east  side  of 
Trout  Greek.  Betuming  to  this  ridge,  and  following  it  soutiiwaDd,  we 
observe  that  it  turns  more  and  more  to  the  eastwaid ;  and  this  fact  is 
also  rendered  evident  when  we  notice  tiie  course  of  the  streams  that  are 
parallel  to  it  At  Station  No.  92,  a  high  point  to  the  southeast,  which 
seems  to  mark  the  termination  of  the  ridge,  we  have,  on  the  south  side 
and  dipping  toward  the  south,  as  I  learn  from  the  notes  of  Mr.  Taggart, 
an  outcrop  of  sandstone,  somewhat  metamorphosed.  This  I  take  to  be 
tiie  bed  of  sandstone  so  characteristically  marked  as  Oretaceous  No.  1. 
It  evidently  belongs  to  the  western  side  of  the  qrnclinal  fold,  to  which  I 
^ve  idready  referred  as  existing  at  the  head  of  Trout  Creek.  Still  far- 
ther down  the  river,  and  on  the  eastern  or  rather  northeastern  side,  is 
another  butte,  in  wnich  I  found  exposures  of  beds  belonging  to  the  Da- 
kota group.  The  sandstone  here,  being  very  much  metamorphosed,  is 
quartzitic.  Just  above  it  are  the  same  shales  that  we  saw  in  other  places, 
and  the  limestone,  with  Oretaceous  fossils,  (bed  No.  2,  in  section  Now 
1^  and  No.  67,  in  section  No.  9.)  These  beds  all  dip  to  the  southwest  at 
an  angle  of  5()o  to  60^,  and  are,  I  take  it,  a  prolongation  of  the  eastern 
side  of  the  fold  on  Trout  Greek,  and  at  the  butte  (Station  No.  92)  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Taggart.  The  volcanic  ridge,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  uplift 
on  the  eastern  side,  making  a  turn  to  the  eastward,  of  course,  the  strike 
of  the  sedimentary  beds  is  also  to  be  found  turning  in  that  direction.  At 
the  base  of  the  butte  just  referred  to  are  remnants  of  a  soft  sandstone, 
which  I  consider  to  be  of  Tertiary  age,  whether  Eocene  or  more  modem 
I  could  not  determine.  Before  leaving  this  butte  I  will  describe  the 
springs  that  are  at  the  south  end.  They  are  all  saline.  There  are  four 
principal  si)riDgs,  although  there  are  beside  a  number  of  places  where 
the  water  bubbles  up.  Spring  No.  1  is  about  two  feet  in  diameter  and 
three  feet  in  depth,  and  has  no  doubt  been  artificially  enlarged.  At 
intervals  of  a  few  seconds  there  is  a  slight  escape  of  gas,  probably  all 
carbonic  acid*  The  water  has  rather  a  pleasant  taste,  though  by  no 
means  as  agreeable  as  that  in  the  springs  at  Manitou.  It  is  saline, 
somewhat  pungent,  tasting  slightly  also  of  sulphur.  The  temperature 
of  the  water  was  58^  Fahi*enhoit ;  the  air  being  78^  Fahrenheit. 

Spring  No.  2  is  about  6  feet  below  No.  1,  and  about  a  foot  in  diameter 
and  6  inches  deep.  The  water  tastes  very  much  like  that  of  No.  1, 
although  not  quite  so  pungent,  nor  is  there  as  large  an  escape  of  ga^. 
The  temperature  was  the  same  as  that  of  No.  1. 

Spring  No.  3  is  very  little  diflferent  from  the  other  two.  It  is  about  4 
feet  from  No.  2,  and  has  a  greater  evolution  of  gas.  The  temperature 
is  still  580. 

Spring  No.  4  is  about  30  feet  from  No.  3,  and  about  u  foot  in  diameter 
and  6  inches  deep.  It  is  a  very  quiet  spring,  the  water  tasting  strongly 
of  salt,  and  also  slightly  of  sulphur.  Between  No.  3  and  No.  4  is  a 
marshy  space,  in  which,  by  a  little  digging,  a  spring  could  be  formed. 
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At  this  place  is  a  considerable  deposit  of  iron  not  noticed  in  tbe  springs. 
For  some  distance  abont  tbe  springs  tbere  is  an  efflorescence  of  salt  and 
alkali.  Tbe  principal  constituents  of  tbe  water  are  common  salt,  snl- 
phnr,  iron  9  and  carbonates.  Soutbeast  of  tbe  butte,  at  tbe  base  of 
wbicb  we  find  tbese  springs,  is  a  doable-topped  butte,  wbicb  I  foand  to 
be  composed  entirely  of  granite.  The  rock  was  somewhat  covered,  bnt 
I  consider  it  to  be  a  remnant  of  a  line  that  once  extended  northward, 
and  that  tbe  rocks  probably  incline  to  the  southwest  or  to  tbe  northeast. 
The  whole  sou'tbern  end  of  tbe  park,  as  I  learn  from  the  notes  of  Mr. 
Taggart,  is  volcanic.  The  Platte  Kiver  for  some  distance  follows  a 
course  very  near  the  line  between  the  trachyte  and  tbe  sedimentary 
formations.  On  this  line  are  several  buttes,  on  the  northern  end  of 
which  are  granite  outcrops,  while  tbe  rest  of  the  butte  is  either  trachy tic 
or  basaltic. 

Following  the  river  up  from  the  canon  we  find  that  it  flows  through 
schists  for  about  five  or  six  miles.  We  then  meet  with  trachyte, 
which  at  this  point  is  found  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  As  we  near 
the  salt-works  we  find  numerous  isolated  buttes  of  trachyte,  many  of 
them  having  a  conical  shape.  A  line  of  these  buttes  extends  from  the 
Little  Platte,  about  eight  miles  above  its  mouth,  toward  the  southwest. 
They  mark  the  limit  of  tbe  volcanic  rock  in  this  direction.  The  Little 
Platte  forms  the  boundary  from  tbe  mouth  up  for  eight  miles.  The 
main  river  for  about  eight  or  ten  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Little 
Platte  flows  in  the  axis  of  a  synclinal  fold,  the  same  to  which  I  have 
several  times  already  referred.  The  fold  is  here  much  broader  than  at 
the  head  of  Trout  Creek,  where  we  first  observed  it.  Above  the  mouth 
of  Trout  Creek,  the  Platte  River  cuts  through  the  beds  after  being  for 
some  distance  on  a  monoclinal  valley  in  the  red-beds.  Above,  at  Fair 
Play,  its  course  is  again  across  the  strike  of  the  beds.  Here  it  has  cut 
deeply  into  deposits  of  gravel,  which  are  i)robably  tbe  result  of  glacial 
action.  This  may  also  account  for  the  course  of  the  stream  at  this 
point,  as  its  bed  may  have  been  determiaed  by  a  glacier.  Near  Fair 
Pla^',  tbe  gravel,  which  is  auriferous,  is  from  70  to  100  feet  thick,  com- 
posed of  rather  large  rounded  boulders.  Between  tbe  Platte  River  and 
the  mountains  that  form  the  western  boundary  of  the  park,  the  country 
is  rather  uniformly  level,  and  so  covered  with  drift  that  we  have  very 
few  exposures  of  rocks.  It  is  not  until  we  reach  the  Little  Platte,  about 
ten  miles  south  of  Fair  Play,  that  we  have  any  definite  exposures.  At 
this  point,  near  a  bend  in  the  creek,  I  made  the  following  sections,  sec- 
tion No.  10  being  made  at  tbe  point  A  in  Fig.  2,  Plate  VI,  and  section 
No.  11  from  the  point  B  to  C.  The  dip  of  the  beds  on  the  bluff  where 
section  No.  10  wa^  made  is  about  south  75°  west;  angle  of  inclination, 
250  to  300. 

Section  No.  10. 

In  ascending  order: 

a.  1,  Pink  sandstone \  ^o  fv^^f 

2.  Space  covered  up i"^-"  ^^®^- 

3.  Blue  limestone,  3  to  4  feet (  01  f    *■ 

4.  Space  covered  up ^  ^1  leet. 

5.  Reddish  sandstones 120  feet. 

6.  Si)ace  probably  filled  with  alternation  of  sandstones  and 

ft       limestones 120  feet. 

7.  Blue  limestone  4  to  5  feet (  ^^  ^^^^ 

S.  Space  covered  up .  ]^^^^^^ 
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9.  Red  sandstone • Ita  a^^. 

10.  Space  covered  up * f  '"^«^^ 

11.  Light-gray  sandstone Ikoa*^* 

12.  Bed  sandstone jozieet. 

13.  Blue  limestone • 10  feet. 

14  Bed  sandstone  shales 8  feet. 

15.  Dark-gray  argillaceoas  sandy  shales,  brea&ing  into  fine 

layers,  between  which  are  crystals  of  pieudihmalaohUe  10  feet. 

16.  Bed  sandstone  shales 25  feet. 

17.  Light-gray  sandstone 8  feet 

h.  18.  Very  dark  blue,  almost  black,  limestone 5  feet. 

These  beds  are,  I  think,  a  portion  of  those  jnst  below  the  red-beds 
included  in  section  No.  9,  between  beds  17  and  61.*  I  am  inclined  to 
refer  them  all  to  the  Permian  or  Penno-Garboniferous.  At  any  rate,  if 
not  Permian,  they  are  high  up  in  the  Oarboniferons.  I  shall  refer  to 
themi  agjain  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  when  I  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
similar  rocks  fonnd  on  the  Eagle  Biver,  a  branch  of  the  Grand  Biver. 

Between  the  points  A  and  B  in  Fig.  2,  Plato  VI,  the  Little  Platto 
makes  a  bend,  as  is  seen  on  the  map.  The  section  in  the  illustration 
crosses  the  stream  twice,  therefore,  as  shown  at  the  points  o  and  d.  We 
then  ascend  the  hill  B,  which,  from  the  exposures  of  bright-red  sand- 
stones where  the  river  had  cut  through*  is  conspicuous  from  a  long  dis- 
tance. It  is  fixun  the  summit  of  this  hill  westward  that  section  'So.  11 
is  made. 

SeciUm  Ko.  11. 

Hade  in  descending  order : 

1.  Bed  sandstone  shales  outcropping  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill  dipping  south  50^  west,  at  an  angle 
of  about 30O... 

2.  Very  compact  sandstones,  generally  of  a  mottled ') 
character, in  rather  thin  layers;  general  color, 
brick  red 

3.  Very  soft  red  sandstone,  the  first  outcrop  dipping 
as  No.  2.  Proceeding  a  very  short  distance 
we  find  that  these  sandstones  form  the  center 
of  a  small  synclinal  fold,  the  dip  of  the  west- 
em  side  being  to  the  northeast,  at  an  angle 
of  about  350  to  400.  We  then  have  beds  No. 

2  and  1  the  same  as  given  above;  below 
which  we  have — 

e.  to/.  -{    4.  Bright  red  shales 

5.  Coarse  pink  sandstone 

G.  Bed  sandstones  and  shales 

7.  White  sandstone  with  greenish  tinge 

8.  Very  bard  light-gray  sandstones  with  bands  of 
red  shaly  sandstone,  varying  fi-om  4  inches  to 

3  feet 

9.  Hard  gray  sandstone,  very  similar  to  No.  8,  with 
bands  of  soft  red  shales.  The  gray  sand- 
stone is  in  bands  &om  6  inches  to  a  foot.  • . . 

10.  Brick- red  sandstones  with  pinkish  layers 

11.  Bands  of  hard  gray  sandstone  with  intorlami- 
uated  shales,  very  fine  and  dark  red.  The 
lower  band  is  about  2  feet  thick,  middle  6 

I  inches,  and  top  1  foot 


V    40  feet. 


10  feet. 

80  feet. 

3  feet. 


40  feet. 


20  feet. 
31  feet. 


33  feet 
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15  feet. 


■  12.  Coarse  ligbt-red  sandstone 6  feet. 

13.  Maroon-colored  sandstone,  shales  streaked  with 
red.  Near  the  top  there  are  lighter-colored 
bauds  showing  a  gradual  change  toward 
No.  12 107  feet. 

14.  "W  hite  sandstone 13  feet. 

15.  Maroon-colored  shales 400  feet. 

16.  Piuk  sandstone  with  red  bauds 110  feet. 

17.  Fine  maroon-colored  shales 220  feet. 

18.  Light-niaroon  red  sandstone  shales 108  feet. 

19.  Dark-maroon  red  sandstone  shales,  very  fiue- 
g.     ^  grained 108  feet. 

20.  Eeddisli  maroon-colored  sandstone 20  feet. 

21.  Gray  micaceous  sandstone  with  green  spots, 
very  closely  resembling  those  found  in  bed 
15  of  section  No.  10.  I  think  this  is  a  higher 
bed,  however 

22.  Saudstones  of  a  general  greenish-gray  color 
extending  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
These  are  probably  a  few  beds  of  interlami- 
nated  limestone.  The  beds  were  too  much 
covered  up,  however,  except  to  show  that 
the  sandstones  are  micaceous 

23.  Dull  reddish  sandstone,  rather  light  colored. 
This  bed  is  on  the  summit  of  the  bluffs  at  G 
in  the  figure 

24.  Fine  black  and  gray  shales 

25.  Yellowish- white  sandstone 

26.  Brownish-red  sandstone 

27.  Space  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  proba- 

bly tilled  with  sandstone,  but  so  covered  with 
debris  that  the  rocks  are  entirely  concealed. 

All  the  beds  given  in  this  section  are  probably  above  those  of  section 
No.  11.  They  probably  came  up  in  the  valley  of  the  river  between  the 
points  A  and  B,  where  the  river  turns,  their  softness  allowing  them  to 
yield  readily  to  the  action  of  the  water. 

My  time  was  too  limited  to  carry  the  section  any  farther  either  to  the 
eastward  or  to  the  west.  In  the  latter  direction  the  beds  continue  down 
through  the  Carboniferous  and  Silurian.  In  following  up  the  Little 
Platte  we  find  exposures  of  red  sandstone  shales  resting  on  limestones. 
I  did  not  have  time  to  make  any  section  in  the  cailon,  but  in  a  subse- 
quent portion  of  the  chapter  will  give  a  section  made  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  creek.  To  the  eastward,  about  five  miles  down  the  stream, 
I  learn  from  the  notes  of  Mr.  Taggart,  is  a  butte  on  the  northeast  side, 
west  of  which  are  exposures  of  red -beds,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7,  Plate  VI, 
at  B.  The  dip  here  is  5^  toward  the  northeast.  Therefore,  between 
this  point  and  the  bend  of  the  stream  where  section  No.  10  was  made, 
is  an  anticlinal  axis  increasing  from  north  to  south,  for  there  is  no  indi- 
cation of  it  due  ea«t  of  Fair  Play.  This  is  probably  the  only  fold,  there 
scarcely  being  room  for  more.  The  axis  is  about  north  and  south.  The 
butte  itself  is  volcanic,  and  the  red-beds  tipped  up  against  a  dip  from 
8o  to  10^  to  the  westward,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Crossing 
Poor  Mile  Creek  the  dip  is  again  east  or  northeast.  Returning  to  the 
road,  which  keeps  close  to  the  low  hills,  a  short  distance  below  the  point 
where  sections  Nos.  10  and  11  were  made,  is  an  outcrop  of  gray  sand- 
stonei  dipping  a  few  degrees  north  of  west.    Still  farther  down  the  road 
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16  feet. 
22  feet. 
15  feet. 
26  feet. 


38  feet. 
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we  pass  over  the  nptorned  eclfpee  of  ffae  same  tfuidsixme  now  dipping  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Joat  above  it  is  ui  ontorop  of  dark-bine  ifiie- 
stone  only  a  few  feet  in  thiekness.  This  is  the  same  fold  that  we  find  in 
section  No.  11,  at  the  point  B  in  Fig.  2,  Plate  VL  The  aads  has  a 
direction  nearly  north  and  south.  The  fold  oontinnes  southward,  and  is 
shown  again  in  a  low  hill  above  the  salt-works  at  the  point  O  in 
Fig.  7|  Plate  YI.  It  is  not  so  decided  here,,  however,  and  seems  to  be 
dying  out.  Fig.  7,  Plate  VL  represents  a  section  running  from  the 
west  side  of  the  park  eastward  to  the  volcanio  butte  on  the  west  side  of 
Four  Mile  Greek.  The  following  section  is  made  on  the  blqif  shown  in 
Fig.  7  at  the  point  C.    It  is  in  ascending  order  on  the  line  a  k : 


8eoti(m  No.  12, 

4L  1.  The  beds  at  the  base  of  the  bluff  axe  entirely  concealed  ibr  some 
distance,  and  then  we  have-^    * 

2.  Bed  shaly  sandstones  breaking  into  very  irregular  pieceSi  18  ftet 

3.  Light  red  shaly  sandstones  in  bands  of  varying  stmctureu    The 

general  color  is  of  a  brick  red :  some  of  the  bands  are  very 
soft,  and  in  fine  lamina,  while  others  are  very  hard.  .  The  latter 
are  very  dark,  almost  brown.  The  top  of  the  bed  is  especially 
shaly,  and  has  lighter-colored  bands,  68  feet.. 

4.  Bather  coarse,  grayish-white  sandstone,  8  feet 

5.  Beddish  and  greenish-gray  sandstone,  with  interlaminated  shales. 

Near  the  top  there  are  very  fine  rea  shales,  45  feet. 

6.  6reci:ish-gray  sandstone  with  bands  of  shale,  5  feet. 

7.  Brownish-red  sandstone  with  interlaminated  pink  shales,*  66  feet 

8.  Coarft  e,  light-pink  sandstone,  12  feet 

9.  Sbaly  sandstones,  dark-red  and  very  compact,  at  top  lighter  oplored 

and  more  shaly  below,  8  feet 

10.  Conglomerate  sandstone  with  irregular  pebbles  of  limestone,  38  feet. 

11.  Coarse  yellowish  sandstone,  10  feet. 

12.  Coarse  irregular  sandstone,  10  feet 

13.  Compact  dark-red  sandstone,  with  interlaminated  shales,  125  feet 

14.  Soi't  light-red  shaly  sandstone,  15  feet. 

15.  Soft  aud  rather  fine  gray  sandstone  shales,  15  feet 
■  IG.  Grfiy  sandstone,  10  teet 

17.  Browuish-red  shales,  28  feet. 

18.  LighMed  shales,  77  feet 

19.  Coarse  white  sandstone.  >  ^^^  f.. 

20.  Bed  shales J  4- teet. 

This  last  bed  crowns  the  bluff.  The  dip  of  the  beds  is  from  15^  to 
20O.  They  are,  without  doubt,  of  the  same  age  as  the  beds  of  sections  10 
and  11,  which  I  thought  were  Permean.  Near  the  salt-works  we  have 
three  isolated  buttes.  The  most  southern,  the  one  on  the  east  of  the 
sal^wo^ks,  is  trachytic,  aud  is  about  580  feet  high.  The  rock  is  of  a  liver- 
color,  and  jaspers  are  scattered  over  it  in  abundance.  The  base  of  the 
butte  is  covered  up,  but  from  the  occurrence  of  gypsum  in  considerable 
quantity  I  Uike  the  rocks  to  be  either  of  Cretaceous  or  Jurassic  age. 
There  are,  however,  no  well-defined  outcrops.  To  the  east  of  this  butte 
are  two  others,  which  Mr.  Taggart  determined  to  be  volcauic,  and  of  the 
same  character.  One  of  these  buttes  has  two  cone-like  projections. 
The  plain  around  them  is  covered  with  au  alkaline  efflorescence.  This 
is  espe<nally  seen  in  the  valley  in  which  the  salt-works  are  sitnated. 
All  the  water  in  the  streams  in  this  region  has  an  alkaline  taste.  At 
the  works  are  two  springs  and  two  wells  that  have  been  sunk  by  the 
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company.    The  works,  which  have  been  quite  extensive,  arc  now  entirely 
deserted.   Crossing  the  stream  to  the  butte  north  of  the  works,  we  discover 
at  the  base  exposures  of  gray  sandstones  laminated,  and  containing  gyp- 
sum. These  sandstones  seem  to  dip  toward  the  north.   In  some  places  the 
IC>*psiim  seems  to  be  interbedded,  and  in  others  occurs  only  in  pockets. 
Ascending  the  butte,  we  find  on  the  top  trachyte,  very  much  like  that 
ou  the  butte  east  of  the  works.    The  slope  tor  some  distance  is  covered 
with  debris  from  this  rock.    It  is  probably  a  portion  of  an  overflow  that 
was  once  continuous  toward  Buffalo  Peaks,  for  to  the  west,  on  a  line 
between  it  and  the  peaks,  is  a  third  butte  capped  in  the  same  manner, 
having  gypsiferous  beds  at  the  base.    The  g>^psum  is  very  impure  com- 
pared with  that  found  in  the  hogbacks  outside  the  mountains.    East  of 
the  salt-works  the  line  of  the  volcanic  material  has  a  direction  toward 
the  southwest,  to  the  divide  between  South  Park  and  tbe  Arkansas 
River,  where  we  shall  speak  of  it  again  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  this 
chapter.    The  range  on  the  west  side  of  the  park,  the  Park  range,  is 
for  the  most  part  composed  of  sedimentary  formations,  which  have  been 
thrown  up,  and  dip  toward  the  park.    There  are  a  number  of  extensive 
faults,  the  down-throw  being  always  on  the  west  side.    This,  however, 
will  be  rendered  clear  as  we  proceed.    We  will  return  to  the  northwest 
part  of  the  park  and  commence  the  consideration  of  this  range  with 
MoUiUt  Lincoln,  one  of  its  highest  peaks.    Mount  Lincoln  and  Mount 
Bross  have  both  become  widely  known  since  the  discovery  ou  them  of 
extensive  deposits  of  silver-bearing  galena.    The  niincB  here  will  be 
described  in  the  mining  report  of  Dr.  Endlich.    Mr.  Taggart  ascended 
Monnt  Lincoln  from  the  town  of  Montgomery,  and  in  speaking  of  the 
geological  structure  I  will  quote  frequently  from  his  notes.    On  the 
vrest  side  of  the  Platte  River,  below  Montgomery,  he  made  the  following 
section : 

Section  No.  13. 

Ascending  order  : 

1.  A  light  colored  quartzit^,  very  much  broken  up.    The  weathered  sur- 

face is  greenish.    The  dip  is  12^  to  north  of  east,  20  feet. 

2.  Gray  crystalline  limestone,  conformable  to  2so.  1.     It  has  bands  of 

laminated  gray  limestone,  varying  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a# 
half  each,  12  feet. 

3.  Limestone  very  much  like  that  of  No.  2,  only  darker  in  color,  15  feet. 
^  Cherty  limestone,  12  feet. 

Mount  Lincoln  is  14,121  feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  capped  with  a 
trachytic  rock,  as  seen  in  Fig.  5,  Plate  VI.  This  is  probably  the  result 
?f  aflow  from  a  dike;  erosion  has  c«arried  away  so  much  material  that 
*i  is  isolated,  and  it  reseiiiblos  a  bed  that  is  contemi)orary.  At  one  point 
^^tlie  northeast  spur  of  the  mountain  Mr.  Taggart  says  he  fouud  a 
^elMefined  dike,  about  10  feetiu  width,  which  seemed  to  extend  through 
the  bends. 

On  the  ridge  running  toward  Mount  Bross  Mr.  Taggart  made  the  fol- 
ding partial  section  : 

Section  No,  14. 

1.  Soft  and  brittle  carbonaceous  shale,  C  feet^ 

-•  Gray  quartzite,  with  bands  of  a  dark  ferruginous  quartzite  one  to 

two  feet  each,  78  feet. 
3.  Laminated  micaceous  sandstone,  2  feet. 

15  a  s 
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4.  Gray  crystalline  limestoney  with  cross  cleavagCi  breaking  ibfi>  skdall 

irregalar  pieces,  10  feet. 
6.  White  qoartzite,  3  feet 

6.  Dark  qaartzitey  6  &ot 

7.  Gray  limestone,  with  sbaly  bands  and  cross-cleavagei  harder  and 

lighter  colored  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bed,  20  feet. 

8.  White    qaartzite,  gradually  becoming  darker  until  it  is  red,  80 

feet. 

9.  Very  hard  brownish  limestone  becoming  laminated  and  dark-col- 

ored towards  the  top,  125  feet 

10.  Light-colored  quartdte,  60  feet 

11.  Brown  volcanic  rock  like  that  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Idneoln, 

only  darker  in  color. 

^<  Below  No.  11  is  the  limestone  in  which  the  mines  are  situated.  After 
about  100  feet  of  this  is  a  gray  crystalline  limestone,  very  hard  and  com- 
pact This  continues  for  several  hundred  feet  It  is  very  irregular  aind 
much  broken  up,  and  is  followed  by  a  brown  crystalline  limestone,  ftom 
which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dSbriaJ" 

Fig.  5,  PlateYI,  represents  a  section  through  Mount  Lincoln  and  Mount 
Bross,  in  a  direction  north  and  south.  Mount  Bross  is  neofly  two  milek 
90uth  of  Mount  Lincoln.  Between  the  two  there  is  therefbre  a  portkm 
hollowed  out,  probably  by  glacial  action.  A  semicircular  ridge  connects 
the  two  mountains,  which  were  once  probably  continuous.  On  this  rtdge 
Mr.  Holmes  made  the  following  section  from  below  up : 

1.  Gneiss. 

2.  Quartzite. 

3.  Blue  limestone. 

4.  Yellow  limestone. 

5.  Limestone,  (ore-bearing.) 

6.  Volcanic. 

I  learn  from  Mr.  Gardner  and  Mr.  Holmes  that  the  qaartzites  are 
faulted  on  Mount  Lincoln.  The  quartzites  are  probably  the  equivalent 
of  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  and  the  limestones,  which  are  mostly  magne- 
sian,  should  be  referred  to  the  Quebec  group.  In  the  latter,  in  Pour 
Mile.  Creek  Canon,  I  found  fossils  that  point  toward  such  a  conclusion. 
Fig.  0,  Plate  VI,  is  a  section  through  Mount  Bross  from  west  to  east. 
♦  The  beds  of  the  section  will  be  found  in  Doctor  Endlich's  report.  Further 
notes  in  regard  to  Mount  Lincoln  will  be  found  also  in  Doctor  Hayden's 
report.  West  of  Mount  Lincoln  is  Buckskin  Mountain,  which  heads 
three  streams,  viz :  the  South  Platto  River,  Buckskin  Creek,  and  a 
branch  of  the  Arkansas  River.  The  first  flows  to  the  northeast,  and 
turuin^LT  to  the  east  around  Mount  Lincoln,  flows  southeast.  The  second 
flows  to  the  southeast  into  the  South  Platte,  while  the  third  flows  to  the 
northwest  for  about  five  or  six  miles,  and  then  turns  to  the  southwest 
and  empties  into  the  Arkansas.  Above  the  town  of  Montgomery, 
between  the  South  Plate  and  the  Blue  Rivers,  on  the  main  divide,  is  a 
pass  called  Iloosier  Pass.  Its  elevation  is  11,8G4.  In  regard  to  the 
geology  here,  I  refer  again  to  the  notes  of  Mr.  Taggarf,  who  says :  "The 
pass  shows  no  outcrop,  but  is  covered  with  granite  boulders.  East  of 
it  is  a  point,  (A  in  Fig.  3,  Plate  VI,)  the  aides  of  which  show  no  out- 
crop. The  summit,  which  is  flat,  is  covered  with  volcanic  rock,  and  holes 
dug  by  prospectors  show  the  same  material.  There  is  a  slope  to  the 
eastward.  In  the  depression  or  saddle  between  this  point  and  the  next 
one,  which  is  higher,  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  debris  of  fine-grained 
gray  granite.  As  we  ascend  the  higher  summit  we  meet  first  with  an 
outorop  of  volcanic  rock,  and  then  higher  up  an  outcrop  of  coarse  con- 
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glomeritic  sandstone,  which  continnes  only  a  short  distance,  and 
then  we  have  volcanic  again,  which  continues  over  the  summit  until 
we  again  iind  on  the  opposite  sIo^h)  the  sandstone.  There  is  another 
rise.  Then  we  have  volcanic  again,  and  then  sandstone  and  vol- 
canic roch;  alternately  for  about  half  a  mile,  when,  in  a  greater 
depression  than  tlie  previous  ones,  we  meet  with,  first,  a  coarse  sand- 
stone, which  becomes  fine-grained,  somewhat  shaly  toward  the  top.  4t 
is  followed  by  a  red  micaceous  laminated  sandstone  at  the  point  B. 
These  beds  all  dip  east  at  an  angle  of  about  15^.  They  all  seem  to  lie 
in  the  lap,  as  it  were,  of  the  volcanic  rock  which  is  pushed  up  through 
them.  This  is  shown  in  the  illustration  Fig.  3,  Plate  VI.  On  the  north- 
em  slope  of  one  of  the  higher  points  (D)  are  fragments  of  a  blue  lime- 
stone. Above  it  is  volcanic  rock,  but  I  could  not  determine  the  order 
of  superposition.  On  the  opposite  side  is  a  cliff-like  wall  about  G  feet 
high.  The  volcanic  rock  seemed  to  overlie  it,  and  at  one  point  there 
was  a  distinct  dike  about  2  feet  in  width,  running  through  the  lime- 
stone. The  volcanic  rock  seems  to  have  been  thrust  up  and  spread  ont 
over  the  limestone.  On  the  next  slope  are  some  coarse  sandstones, 
dippins  toward  the  west.  From  this  point  the  ridge  continues  to  rise 
gradually,  and  we  have  a  long  saddle-like  depression  connecting  it  with 
Silver  Heels  Mountain.  On  the  side  of  the  next  high  point,  in  addition 
to  the  beds  already  named,  are — 

"1.  Coarse  sandstone. 

^'2.  Bed  shale  sandstone. 

"3.  Conglomerate. 

"4.  Sandstone. 

"  These  beds  lie  against  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  dip  to  the  northeast.'' 

The  following  section  was  made  by  Mr.  Taggart  on  the  ridge  east  of 
Mount  Lincoln,  on  the  east  side  of  the  South  Platte  Eiver,  and  is  in 
ascending  order : 

Section  No,  15. 

1.  Volcanic  rock,  which  seems  to  reach  to  the  timber-lino,  although 
there  are  no  cUistinct  outcrops.  The  whole  surface,  however,  is  covered 
with  fragments  of  the  rock. 

2.  Coarse  gi-ay  conglomeritic  sandstone. 

On  the  summit  of  the  next  ridge  we  have —  * 

3.  Volcanic  rock  in  blocks.    Then — 

4.  Gray  shaly  sandstone,  dipping  to  the ,  at  an  angle  of  about 

150.    This  is  about  3  feet  thick. 

5.  Red  shaly  sandstone,  about  C  feet. 

5-  Fine  gray  sandstone,  with  small  gray  quartz  pebbles. 
^.  Volcanic  rock  in  blocks  as  before.  This  exposure  is  on  a  higher 
point. 
This  section  made  by  Mr.  Taggart  fills  the  gap  between  Mount  Lin- 
coln and  section  Xo.  9,  made  across  the  park,  the  profile  of  which  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  VI.  This  volcanic  rock,  to  which  reference  has 
|x*en  frequently  made,  is  mostly  trachytic,  and  although  in  many  places 
it  bag  very  much  the  appearance  of  being  contemporary,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that.it  is  all  intrusive.  We  find  tliat  where  it  is  conforma- 
We  to  the  sandstones  and  limestones  the  latter  beds  are  always  changed 
ou  both  sides  of  the  volcanic  material.  We  have  already  seen  this  in 
the  section  made  on  Silver  Ileels,  and  we  shall  see  it  again  in  sections 
inade  farther  south.  There  are  also,  as  we  shall  see  in  Buckskin  Gulch 
and  in  the  caiiou  of  Four-Mile  Creek,  a  number  of  faults  and  dikes,  in 
'S'hich  everything  i)oints  to  the  intrusive  origin  of  the  volcanic  rock. 
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This  will  be  more  clearly  shown  as  we  progress.  First,  we  will  ^peak  of 
Bnckskln  Gulch.  Backskin  Greek,  like  im  the  streams  heading  in  the 
Park  range,  has  cut  profoandly  into  the  rocks,  giving  ns  an  excellent 
opportnnity  to  study  the  geological  structure.  As  I  have  said  before, 
the  creek  rises  on  the  souuieast  side  of  Triaqua,  or  Budukin  Mountain, 
and  flows  toward  the  southeast,  around  the  west  side  of  Hoont  Bross, 
and  empties  into  the  South  Platte.  Passing  through  the  deserted  town, 
which  was  once  a  mining  center,  we  soon  And  ourselves  in  the  caSon. 
On  the  top  of  the  wall-like  bluff  on  either  side,  capping  it^are  quartzites 
and  limestones  dipping  a  little  south  of  east,  at  an  angle  of  about  IfP 
to  150. 

Approaching  more  closely,  we  see  that  the  quartzites  resting  on  the 
granite  are  faulted.  The  appearance  of  the  bluff-like  wall  is  shown  in 
Fg.  .  This  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  cafion.  The  following  section 
in  ascending  order  is  made  on  the  line  a/,  in  Fig.  3,  Plate  YII : 

Section  No,  16. 

a.  1.  Granites,  coarse  and  rose-colored.    They  extend  to  the  bed  of 

the  creek  covered  with  debris. 

b.  2.  Very  hard  white  quartzite,  20  to  30  feet 

3.  Oreenirii  volcanic  rock,  growing  wider  as  we  go  toward  the 
west  and  thinning  out  to  the  eastward,  15  feet, 
e.  4.  White  quartzite,  10  feet. 

5.  Greenish  volcanic  rock,  terminating  in  a  wedge-lika  point.    It 
has  split  No.  4  fh)m  the  betl  above,  (No.  6,)  13  feoA. 
i    6.  White  quartzite,  really  a  part  of  No.  4, 6  feet 

d.  }    7.  Brownish  snuff-colored  quartzite,  2  feet 

(    8.  Light-colored  quartzite,  with  dark  bands,14  feet 

9.  Greenish  volcanic  rock,  terminating  in  a  wedge-like  point,  the 

point  this  time  being  to  the  westward,  while  before,  in  No.  5, 

it  was  toward  the  east,  12  feet. 
r  10.  Dark-colored  quartzites,  6  feet. 

11.  Light-colored  quartzites,  8  feet. 

12.  Banded  quartzite,  in  layers  about  a  foot  thick  each,  gray  and 

e,  ^  rust-colored,  12  feet. 

13.  Light  piukish  quartzite,  4  feet. 

14.  Dark  reddish  quartzite,  15  feet. 
^  15.  Banded  quartzites,  about  100  feet. 

These  beds  correspond  to  the  quartzites'^on  the  side  of  Mount  Lincoln, 
and  are  undoubtedly  onl^'^  their  southern  prolongation.  As  we  go  up 
the  creek  we  iind  that  there  is  a  large  fault,  and  that  we  again  come  to 
these  beds  dipping  in  the  same  direction.  The  line  of  this  fault  if  pro- 
longed would  pass  to  the  west  of  Mount  Lincoln  near  Triaqua  Mountain. 
It  probably  extends  into  Mr.  Marvine^s  district.  It  also  continues  to  the 
southward,  where  we  shall  refer  to  it  again ;  the  down-throw  is  to  the 
west.  In  Mosquito  Gulch,  the  next  one  south  of  Buckskin,  the -same 
beds  occur  with  the  same  great  fault,  and  with  smaller  local  faults  in  the 
quartzites.  Mr.  Taggart  made  the  following  section  on  the  south  side 
of  the  creek.  It  is  made  to  the  right  of  the  fault  (AB,  GD,  £F,)  showa 
in  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3,  Plate  VIII. 

Section  No,  17. 

1.  Eeddish  volcanic  rock. 

2.  Dark  quartzite,  (reddish,)  3  feet 

3.  Light  quartzite,  dipping  2(P  toward  east,  8  feet. 
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4.  Keddish  volcanic  rock,  12  feet. 

5.  Light  qaartzite  banded  with  dark,  5  feet. 

6.  Gray  quartzite. 

'  e.         8.  Greenish  volcanic  rock,  10  feet 

-p.      Q  0.  Light  quartzite ;  unable  to  get  thicknes^. 

T>ioffVrTT  \  ^^'  Micaceous  sandstone,  4  feet. 

i^iate  viii.  ^^    y^^^^^  quartzite,  8  feet. 

I  d,       12.  Eeddish  volcanic  rock,  15  feet. 

-p.     2       Ce.       13.  White  qaartzite  opposite  volcanic  rock. 

■pio*rvf'rT  ^  ^'       ^^'  Greenish  volcanic  rock,  8  feet, 
i-iaie  V  111.  ^  ^        ^.   ^^^y  quartzite,  6  feet. 

16.  Micaceous  sandstone,  4  feet. 

17.  Grav  quartzite,  with  bands  of  brown  sandstone, 

20  feet. 

18.  rink  sandstone,  with  bands  of  pink  shales  2  to  6 

inches  thick,  3  feet. 
Idi  Gray  quartzitic  sandstone,  40  feet, 
20.  Compact  gray  limestone,  15  feet. 
From  Mr.  Taggirt's  notes  I  take  the  following:  " Below  bed  No.  2 
there  is  gneiss  on  the  same  ])lane  with  a  gray  quartzite,/,  in  Fig.  3,  Plate 
VIIL    From  diagram  No.  2  to  3  the  line  of  the  fault  is  continuous. 
The  fault  is  filled  with  volcanic  rock,  which  can  bo  very  readily  traced. 
The  diagrams  had  to  be  made  in  sections.    The  line  is  not  uniform. 
The  volcanic  rock  at  the  boftom  of  diagram  No.  2  is  probably  continu- 
ous with  that  at  the  top  of  No.  2,  but  there  was  so  much  debris  that  I 
was  not  able  to  ascertain  definitely  if  it  was  or  not." 

The  quart zites  in  Mosquito  G  ulch  dip  more  nearly  to  the  east  than  they 
do  in  Buckskin.  The  angle  is  about  15^.  Going  up  crieek  we  find  the 
same  fault  we  saw  in  Buckskin,  and  after  passing  the  gneiss  we  find  a 
small  patch  of  quartzites,  still  dipping  east  but  at  a  less  angle.  The 
^eiss  has  seams  of  volcanic  rock.  Then  we  have  another  fault,  the 
line  a  ^  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  VII,  which  shows  the  appearance  on  the 
south  side  of  Mosquito  Creek.  A  short  distance  farther  up,  between 
the  forks  of  the  creek,  is  an  isolated  hill.  (Fig.  2,  Plate  VII,  shows 
this  hill  looking  nortb.)  The  eastern  end  is  gneiss,  then  follows  vol- 
canic rock,  and  at  the  western  end  the  same  beds  of  quartzite  outcrop 
that  we  saw  at  the  mouth  of  the  canon.  When  we  cross  to  I  he  Arkan- 
sas side  of  the  range  wo  find  them  again,  while  between  is  a  layer  of 
ver^' massive  volcanic  rock.  In  addition  to  the  qnartzites  on  the  Ar- 
kansiis  side  are  very  dark,  almost  black,  limestones,  which  probably 
belong  to  the  Quebec  group.  These  rocks  are  all  highly  metamor- 
phosed. The  divide  itself  is  composed  of  a  volcanic  rock  with  Silurian 
strata  above.  Between  the  divide,  which  has  an  elevation  over  12,000 
feet,  and  the  hills  to  which  we  have  just  refeiTed,  and  which  are  shown 
in  the  illusti-ations,  there  is  a  low  pass,  the  direction  of  which  is  north 
and  south.  On  the  branches  of  Sacramento  Creek — the  next  south  of 
Masqnito — the  same  beds  are  lilted  up  on  the  granites.  1  did  not  go 
up  the  creek,  but  doubtless  the  same  faults  exist  that  are  seen  on  the 
other  streams.  It  was  on  Horseshoe  or  Four-Mile  Greek  that  we  were 
able  to  make  the  most  com[)lete  sections.  The  following  section  was 
made  from  the  mouth  of  the  canon  of  Four-Mile  Creek  westward  to 
Horseshoe  Mountain.     It  is  in  descending  order : 

Section  j\^o.  18. 

a.  1.  Brown  metamorphosed  sandstone,  3  feet. 
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2.  Blae  limestone,  SO  feet 

3.  Laminated  limeetone,  blaish-gray,  10  feet 

4.  Ooaree  brownitfth  qnartzite,  3  feet 

5.  Light-blniah  limestone,  with  cross  cleavage^  and  conhJilng  in 

places  grades  with  qoartz  crystals,  20  feet 

6.  Light  grayish-bine  limestone,  on  weathered  snrfiaoes  IWt  gnuf ; 

in  the  middle  there  is  a  band  of  bine  limestone  imk  irlm 
seams,  70  feet 

7.  Bine  limestone,  the  upper  layers  very  hard  and  oompM^    The 

lower  layers  are  fossUiferons,  and  contain  on  the  we|ihfflgd 
snrfkce  fragments  of  an  Ortkis  like  0.  desmapleurOf  Wb&kf  Md 
JEuomphaluSj  60  feet 

8.  Light-gray  magnesian  limestones,  30  feet 

9.  Qnartzite,  10  feet 

10.  Blnish  magnesian  limestone,  4  feet 

11.  Very  hard,  reddish  qnartzite,  witli  interlaminated  black  shaleBy  the 

latter  abont  6  inches  in  width,  and  the  qnartadte  varying  ftom  8 
inches  to  2  feet,  10  feet 

12.  Ued  and  green  hard  shales,  in  fine  laminae,  and  breaking  into  anall 

pieces.  2  &et 

13.  Keddish-ocown  qnartzitic  sandstones.    Abont  3  feet  from  the  boi- 

tom  tiiere  is  a  layer  6  inches  thick  of  red  shale,  with  mndHmcks 
in  layers  of  a  few  inches  each.  The  surfaces  between  thi  layon 
are  brightest  in  color ;  40  feet 

14.  Fine  brownish-gray  sandstone  shale,  in  laminae  one-fourib  of  an 

inch  thickness,  2  feet 

15.  Brown  qnartzitic  sandstone,  in  lamina)  from  2  to  4  inches  tidck ;  at 

the  top  the  surfaces  are  coated  with  green,  30  feet 

16.  Keddish  qnartzitic  sandstone,  20  feet. 

17.  Dark-pnrplish  qnartzitic  sandstone,  containing  near  the  top  irregular 

layers  of  soft,  dark-purple  sandstone,  with  green  glauconitic  (t) 
grains,  15  feet. 

18.  lleddish  quartzitic  sandstone,  somewhat  irregular  in  structure,  and 

containing  layers  of  qnartzite  each  a  few  inches  in  thickness,  15 
feet 

19.  Quartzite,  white  below  and  pink  above,  in  beds  of  2  or  3  fidet  thick* 

ness,  15  feet 

1),  20.  Gneiss  reaching  to  the  bed  of  the  creek.  On  the  summit  of  the 
hill  we  have  some  of  these  beds  folded  in,  as  shown  at  the  point 
h  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  IX,  between  tbe  gneiss  and  the  next  bed. 

21.  Volcanic  rock,  causing  the  great  fault  between  the  points  h  and  e 
in  the  section.  In  this  volcanic  rock  there  are  included  fing- 
ments  of  the  stratified  beds  of  the  section  given  above.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  rock  is  abont  300  feet 

c,  22.  Sandstones  somewhat  coarse  and  conglomeritic,  dipping  at  an 
angle  of  about  25o  to  30O. 

(h  23.  Volcanic  rock,  like  21.  This  forms  the  cap  of  the  hill,  marked  d 
in  the  illustration.  At  the  bottom  it  api>ears  to  bo  about  300 
feet  thick,  and  at  the  top  must  be  nearly  1,000  feet.  The  rock  ia 
porphyritic,  and  the  lower  layer  next  to  beds  of  No.  24  have  a 
somewhat  regular  jointage  at  right  angles  to  the  dip.  The  color 
below  is  a  gra},  becoming  rusty  in  places  and  lighter  in  color 
above. 

24.  Sandstones,  for  the  most  part  coarse  and  conglomeritic,  witii  inter- 
laminated black  argillaceous  shales,  especially  near  the  top;  below 
we  have  a  few^  bands  of  limestone,  reaching  3  or  4  feet  in  thick* 
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Dess.  These  sandstones  extend  from  a  to  |/  in  the  illnstration.  At 
the  point/ there  is  a  small  fold.  The  general  dip  is  to  the  east- 
ward, at  an  angle  of  from  1(P  to  20o.  The  angle  is  greater  on  the 
west  side  of  the  fold.  The  thickness  of  the  sandstones  is  about 
903  feet. 

25.  Bhick  and  greenish-gray  sandstimes.  shales  micaceous,  6  feet. 

liC.  Sandstone,  51  feet. 

27.  Bhie  limestone,  very  dark,  and  weathering  of  a  reddish  brown  color, 

20  ieet. 

28.  Sandstones,  conglomeritic,  generally  of  a  gray  color,  about  COO  to 

800  feet. 

29.  Fine  black  shales,  G  feet. 

30.  Greenish-gray  micaceous,  sandstone-shale.    The  mica  is  silvery  and 

especially  "distinct  between  the  laminse.  They  become  qnartzitic 
above,  34  feet. 

31.  Bluish  and  brownish  limestone,  with  interlaminated  shales,  10  feet. 

32.  Sandstone,  2  feet. 

33.  Limestone,  4  feet. 

34.  Fine  bhack  argillaceous  shales,  9  feet. 

35.  Coarse  grayish  sandstone,  10  feet. 

36.  Limestones  and  shales,  0  Ieet. 

37.  Greenish-gray  micaceous  sandstones.    Toward  the  top  the  beds  be- 

come very  coarse,  15  feet. 

38.  Limestones  and  bluish  argillaceous  shales  with  sandstones.    The 

upper  portion  of  the  bed  contains  in  blue  shaly  limestones  fine 
specimens  of  Productus  semireticulari^,  P,  nebrdscennis^  Spirifer 
opimiis^  Productus  prattenanusj  and  a  Plmirotomaria,*  57  feet. 

39.  Black  shaly  limestones,  in  the  lower  part  of  which  we  find  the  fol- 

lowing fossils,  Productus  Spirifer,  and  fragments  of  Trilohites,  34 
feet. 

40.  Quartzite  sandstone  Itnninated  and  micaceous,  15  feet. 

41.  Space  covered  with  the  debris  of  a  porphyritic  volcanic  rock,  5  feet. 

42.  Shaly  limestone,  3  feet. 

43.  Si)ace  covered  with  debris  of  volcanic  rock,  limestone,  and  sand- 

stone, 27  feet. 

44.  Por[)hyritic  volcanic  rock,  about  10  to  20  feet, 

45.  Blue  laminated  limestone,  10  feet. 

40.  Quartzitic  sandstone,  lighter  colored  and  laminated  above  general 
color,  steel  gray  to  brown,  0  feet. 


*  Plkukotomakia  Tac.gauti,  Meek. 

SheU  attaining  a  larj^e  sizo,  turbinate,  very  thin,  8li<;htly  loiij^er  than  wide;  spire 
<lepreM8e(I,  cotiical,  a  little  shorter  tliau  the  leiij^fh  of  the  aperture;  volutions  live  to 
live  and  a  half,  ilatteneil  above  to  the  slope  of  the  spire,  last  one  very  proniiuent  and 
JiDgular  around  the  middle,  with  the  under  sidt?  slightly  convex  and  sloping  inward 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  llnttened  slope  of  the  U'ijkt  side  above  the  peri i)heral 
angle;  suture  merely  linear;  umbilical  region  but  v«*ry  slightly  excavated  and  imper- 
forated ;  aperture  rather  larg(\  subqnarate,  with  height  and  breadth  appan^ntly  nearly 
^aal ;  Hi)iral  band  extremely  narrow,  occupying  the  peripheral  angle  of  the  body 
'volutiou,  and  passing  around  only  about  its  own  breadth  above  the  suture  on  ihose  ()f 
The  spire  ;  surface  neaily  smooth,  or  showing  only  obscun^  lines  of  growth,  with  ap- 
parently merely  the  faintest  possible  traces  of  revolving  striie.  Height  about  'J.Ck) 
inches;  breadth  about  *J.4t)  inclies. 

In  size  and  general  appejirance  this  line  species  somewhat  resembles  P.  miHoouriaisiSy 
(,TrockttiimU80urie»Hi/<,  iSwallow,)but  it  maybe  at  onctMlistinguished  by  having  its  bcnly 
volution  below  the  periphery  longer  than  the  he/ght  of  the  spire  above  it,  instead  of 
liattened,  as  well  as  by  wanting  the  distinct  revolving  lines  of  that  species.  The 
8l>ecilic  name  is  given  in  honor  of  William  II.  Taggart,  esq.,  of  Dr.  Ilaytlen's  survey, 
y^ho  discovered  the  type  specimen. 
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47.  Porphyritic  volcanic  rock,  20  feet. 

48.  Browiiisb-gray  arenaceouB  limestone,  15  feet. 

49.  Blue  laminated  limestone,  15  feet. 

50.  Sbales,  5  feet. 

51.  Porphyritic  volcanic  rock,  20  feet. 

52.  Blue  laminated  limestones,  6  feet 

53.  Bluish-gray  limestone,  fossiliferous,  10  feet. 

54.  Volcanic  rock,  8  feet. 

55.  Blue  shaly  limestone,  15  feet. 

56.  Sandstone,  10  feet. 

57.  Blue  shaly  limestone,  15  feet. 

58.  Sandstone,  6  feet. 

59.  Bluish  black  limestone,  5  feet. 

60.  Brownish  quartzitic  sandstone,  21  feet. 

61.  Bluish  black  limestone,  11  feet. 

62.  Sandstone,  light  colored  and  soft  above,  becoming  darker  and  quartz- 

itic as  we  go  down,  10  feet. 

63.  White  laminated  volcanic  rock,  17  feet. 

64.  Indistinct  outcrops  of  a  black  shaly  limestone,  12  feet. 

i}5.  White  quartzite  of  a  rusty  color  on  weathered  sarfaces.  Just 
above  it  there  are  indications  of  bluish  limestone,  probably  a  con- 
tinuation of  bed  64,  75  feet. 

QO.  A  very  dark-blue  limestoue,  weathering  black  crystalline,  and  con- 
taining nests  of  calcite  distributed  through  it,  8  feet. 

h.67.  Light  colored  laminated  porphyritic  volcanic  rock,  very  similar  to 
]^o.  63,  about  10  to  20  feet. 

68.  Dark  bluish-black  limestone,  very  irregular  in  structure,  especially 

near  the  top ;  at  top  is  pink  on  weathered  surfaces,  60  feet. 

69.  Sandstone  and  limestone  conglomerate,  10  feet. 

70.  Dark-blue  limestone,  2  feet. 

71.  Ku.sty-brown  quartzite,  2  feet. 

72.  Blue  limestone,  50  feet. 

73.  Light-^ray  quartzite,  4  feet. 

74.  Light-blue  limestone,  with  irregular  cross-fracture  weathering  of  a 

lighter  color,  for  the  most  part  tine  grained,  becoming  coarse  in 
some  i)laces.  In  the  upper  i)art  it  becomes  laminated  and  some- 
what darker.  On  weathered  surfaces  there  are  crinoidal  frag- 
ments.   Thickness  estimated,  10-15  feet. 

75.  Light  brownish  quartzite,  passing  into  sandstone  near  the  top ;  a 

few  feet  from  the  bottom  there  is  a  layer,  a  few  inches  in  thick- 
ness, of  greenish  sandstone,  20  feet. 

76.  Magnesian  limestone,  light  colored,  with  seams  of  dolomite.     The 

beds  become  darker  from  the  bottom  up ;  50  feet. 

77.  Light-bluish  magnesian  limestone,  weathering  of  a  yellowish  color, 

becoming  siliceous  as  we  go  down,  15  feet. 

78.  Brown  quartzite,  10  feet. 

79.  Laminated  sandstones,general  color  a  pinkish  gray;  about  half  way 

down  there  is  a  layer  of  shales.  The  lamination  is  most  distinct 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  bed,  the  lamina^  having  a  red  coating,  15 
feet. 

80.  Massive  gray  sandstone,  10  feet. 

81.  Pinkish-gray  sandstone,  laminated,  laminae  1  to  3  inches  in  thickness, 

with  green  coatings  between,  10  feet. 

82.  Light-giay  laminated  sandstone,  somewhat  shaly  in  places,  lamime 

from  1  to  3  inches  in  thickness,  6  feet. 
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83.  Light  reddish-gray  saodstone,  with  red  shaly  bands.    At  the  top 

there  is  about  one  foot  of  pink  sandstone ;  6  feet. 

84.  Sandstone  with  brown  and  red  lines,  general  color  reddish  brown, 

dark  below,  6  feet. 

85.  Yellowish-brown  laminated    sandstone,  very  hard  and  compact, 

almost  quartzitic,  breaking  into  laminae  from  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  to  2  or  3  inches  in  thickness,  6  feet. 

86.  Gray  sandstone,  somewhat  laminated  at  the  top;  weathering  of  a 

msty  brown ;  20  feet. 

87.  Brown  laminated  sandstone,  with  green  coating  between  the  laminse, 

w  leet;. 

88.  Light  brown  sandstone,  with  bands  of  white  quartzite  varying  in 

thickness  from  four  inches  to  a  foot ;  the  thickest  at  the  top ;  6 
feet. 

89.  Brown  quartzitic  sandstone  in  laminae  of  about  18  inches  each,  6 

feet. 

90.  White  quartzite,  4  feet. 

91.  Brown  quartzitic  sandstone,  2  feet. 

92.  White  quartzite,  (about  2  feet  from  the  bottom  there  is  a  layer  of 

brown  sandstone  G  inches  thick,)  5  feet. 

93.  Brown  quartzitic  sandstone,  2  feet. 

94.  White  quartzite,  5  feet. 

95.  Brown  quartzitic  sandstone,  5  feet. 

96.  White  quartzite,  20  feet. 

97.  Brown  quartzite,  10  feet. 

1*98.  Granite,  coarse,  and  rose-colored. 

This  bed  (98)  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the  caiion  at  the  head  of  the 
creek  under  Horseshoe  Mountain.  The  section  from  bed  1  to  20  is  made 
on  the  line  a  &,  Fig.  1.,  Plate  IX.  From  bed  24  to  bed  67,  inclusive,  it 
is  made  between  the  points  c  and  h  in  the  illustration  ;  w  hile  the  remain- 
der of  the  section  (68  to  98)  is  made  on  the  line  marked  li  L  In  the  top 
of  bed  23  of  the  section  given  above  we  have  fragments  of  the  sandstone 
of  No.  22  caught  in  the  mass;  and  again  we  see  the  volcanic  rock  pene- 
trating the  sandstones,  and  their  interlaminated  shales  changing  their 
character  very  much.  Mr.  Holmes  sketched  several  of  these  intrusive 
masses,  which  are  beautifully  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2,  Plate  X.  The 
lower  beds  in  the  section  given  above  dip  at  an  angle  of  about  10  to  15 
degrees.  The  quartzites  and  magnesian  limestones  in  the  last  part  of 
the  section  are  the  same  that  are  given  in  the  first  part  on  the  east  side 
of  the  fault. 

It  is  a  question  whether  or  not  the  sandstones  of  No.  22  of  this  sec- 
tion (No.  18)  are  the  same  as  No.  24,  or  whether  they  belong  to  a  higher 
horizon,  and  have  been  merely  separated  by  the  intrusion  of  No.  23.  I 
incline  to  the  latter.  The  character  of  the  sandstone  in  both  places  is 
similar,  but  in  No.  24  there  is  very  little  difference  between  the  top  and 
the  bottom  layers.  The  difference  is  no  greater  than  between  No.  22  and 
the  top  of  24.  If  22  is  merely  the  continuation  of  24  folded,  the  ends  of 
the  two  probably  connect  below  the  surface.  The  rock  of  No.  23  is  pe- 
culiar. It  is  trachytic,  and  very  highly  siliceous.  It  is  very  white,  and 
might,  if  seen  alone  and  n.*t  very  carefully  examined,  be  mistaken  for  a 
highly-metamorphosed  sandstone.  A  closer  examination  reveals  the 
presence  of  crystals  of  feldspar.  The  large  proportion  of  silica  is  due, 
perhaps,  to  the  intrusion  among  the  sandstones,  from  which  it  was,  in 
great  measure,  derived. 

As  seen  in  the  illustration,  Plate  IX,  Fig.  1  at  c,  bed  22  dips  about 
30^,  while  No.  24,  at  e  in  the  illustration,  dips  about  15o. 
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'  At  tlie  liead  of  Four-Mile  Greek  are  two  branches  whicU  Iiead  in 
Horseshoe  Mountain.  Each  of  these  aiuall  streams  beads  in  au  aiiipbi- 
theatei',  the  center  of  which  is  granite,  npon  which  rest  the  quartzite 

I  and  timestoDc  given  iu  the  section  nbove  at  the  lower  part.  They  form 
an  arch,  as  is  seen  in  the  illustration,  and  it  is  this  that  gives  the  name 
to  the  mountain.    Between  the  two  amphitheaters  is  a  point  which  is 

I  capped  iu  the  same  manner.  The  limestone  and  quartzite  extend  up 
on  the  divide,  and  it  is  in  them  that  the  silver-bearing  galena  is  foand. 
They  are  very  much  metamorphosed  and  somewhat  brofeen  up  by  veiua 
of  volcanic  material.  In  Empire  tiulch,  which,  with  Iowa  Gulcb,  beads 
directly  opimsite  Four-Mile  Creek,  tbejue  beds  ontcrop  again.  Iowa 
Golch  ufifonU  the  beat  exposure,  however.  Fig.  2,  Plate  IX,  repre- 
Bentfl  the  outline  along  Che  south  Hide  of  luwa  Gulch,  continning  the 
aection  that  we  mrnle  on  Foar-Milo  Creek.  We  tiiee,theD,  that  at  the 
liead  of  tbe  gulch  another  fault,  aa  great  ns  the  cue  noticed  on  the  di\-itle 
as  the  bead  of  iNIuHquito  Creek.  It  is  in  fact  a  continuation  of  tlie  same 
fiinlt.  A  section  throngh  the  hill,  ninrked  B  in  Fig.  2,  Plate  IX,  is 
represeuteil  in  Fig.  3,  Plate  XI,  the  figures  corresponding  with  those 
in  tlie  following  soutiou : 

Scclion  A, 

1.  Volcaoir,  capping  the  hill. 

2.  Black  limestooe,  very  much  met-amurpbosed. 

3.  Thiu  layer  of  quartzite- 

4.  Volcanic  rock,  columnar. 

5.  Be<I  of  qunrt^ite. 

6.  Tolcanic,  columnar. 

7.  Qiiartzite. 

8.  Vrtli'!iiii(\  cohimnar. 

9.  frVaguieut  uf  guartzite  bed, 

10.  Quartzite. 

11.  Volcanic,  columnar. 

12.  Fragment  of  quartzite. 

The  quartzite  from  a  distance  has  a  yellow  color.  The  base  of  the  hill 
is  covered  with  tl4brii,  but  underneath  I  tbink  we  would  find  gneiss. 
The  beds  of  volcanic  rock  (which  is  a  variety  of  trachyte)  are  beautifully 
columnar.  Beds  7,  9, 10,  and  12  are  fragments  that  seem  to  have  been 
caught  in  the  Sow  of  volcanic  material.  Figure  2,  Plate  XI,  represents 
a  section  through  a  bill  about  half  n  mile  west  of  the  hill  B,  on  tbe  north 
side  of  the  creek,  between  the  malu  creek  and  a  small  branch.  Here  we 
bave  the  following  sectiou : 

Section  B. 

1.  Volcanic. 

2.  Blackish  limestone,  very  much  metamorphosed. 

3.  Yellowish  quartzite. 

4.  Volcanic,  in  fine  columns. 

5.  Gneiss. 

6.  Volcanic. 

Tbe  rest  of  the  bill  is  covered  to  the  base.  In  tbe  gneiss,  layer  5, 
there  are  seams  of  the  volcanic  rock.  A  section  through  the  bill  A, 
which  is  the  same  hill  as  A  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  IX,  is  shown  iu  Fig.  1,  Plate 
XI,  corresponds  to  the  following : 


StH^ia  at  ^p/ref    cT  JbTrm  « 
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Section  C. 

1.  Volcanic,  capping  the  hill. 

2.  Black  limestone,  very  much  metamorphosed. 

3.  Yellow  quartzite. 

4.  Volcanic,  in  columns. 

5.  Quartzite. 

6.  Volcanic. 

7.  Quartzite. 

8.  Volcanic. 

9.  Quartzite. 
10.  Gneiss. 

In  those  three  sections  just  given  the  bed  marked  No.  1  is  the  same  in 
all.  So  is  the  bed  of  limestone  marked  No.  2  in  all  the  sections.  No.  3  of 
the  second  section,  (6,)  in  the  third  (c)  has  been  split  up  into  four  beds, 
Nos.  3,  5,  7,  and  9.  In  the  first,  (a,)  it  has  been  split  into  six  beds,  viz, 
3, 5,  7, 9, 10,  and  12. 

No.  4  of  section  (6)  which  is  represented  in  the  first  (a)  by  Nos.  4,  6, 

8,  and  11.    In  the  third  section  (c)  the  volcanic  rock  is  much  thicker, 

and  is  represented  by  Nos.  4,  6,  and  8.    It  has  thrown  the  fragments  of 

quartzite,  Nos.  5,  7,  and  9,  lower  down.    The  bed.  No.  10,  corresponds 

with  No.  5  of  the  second  section.    The  hill  marked  0  in  the  illustration 

(Fig.  2,  Plate  IX)  is  capped  with  volcanic,  and  below  are  sedimentary 

beds  again  which  have  dropped  down.    The  center  is  gneissic.    Still 

farther  down  the  creek,  at  the  point  D,  is  another  fault,  and  then  a  fold 

'Which  is  merely  local  in  the  quartzite  between  a  and  h.    At  the  latter 

place  there  is  a  break  again,  and  then  the  quartzites  are  almost,  if  not 

quite,  horizontal.    At  E  is  another  fault,  and  beyond  the  quartzites  dip 

about  120.    It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  these  faults  the  downthrow  is  on 

the  west  side.    In  California  Gulcb,  which  is  the  one  next  north  of  Iowa, 

the  rocks  are  more  covered  up,  but  there  is  probably  the  same  condition 

of  affairs  as  we  see  here.    We  have  seen,  then,  that  there  are  two  main 

lines  of  faulting  running  north  and  south,  which  we  have  traced  from 

Mount  Lincoln  southward  to  Horseshoe  Mountain,  a  distance  of  about 

ten  or  eleven  miles.     In   Plate  XII  is   represented  a  section  made 

through  stations  56  and  57,  about  five  miles  south  of  Four-Mile  Creek. 

The  section  is  as  follows : 

Section  No.  19,  made  hy  Mr.  Gardner, 

»•    1.  Conglomerate. 

2.  Soft  white  limestone. 

3.  Gray  limestone. 

4.  Nodular  limestone. 

5.  Blue  limestone. 
0.  Quartzite,  white. 

^-     7.  Schists  with  veins  of  granite. 
8.  Quartzite. 
1>.  Nodular  limestone  and  shales. 

10.  White  quartzite. 

^'  11.  Gneiss  and  schists. 

12.  Limestones. 

13.  Quartzite. 
^»  U.  Gneiss. 

The  faulting  in  the  center  of  the  diagram  is  evidently  the  second  or 
Western  fault  at  Horseshoe.    That  is  the  one  observed  on  the  divide. 


Tlie  first  one  probably  dies  out  to  tlie  soufhwai-d  of  Sfsilion  45,  or  Sbeep 
Mouiitaiu.  The  country  slopes  ott'  in  Ibat  tlirei-tion,  and  from  stutioii  45 
tbere  is  a  long  ridge  ou  tbe  east  side  of  a  brauch  of  tbe  Little  Plutte, 
'  (fbiub  slopes  toward  tbe  park.  In  following  Dp  tbo  Little  Platceto 
Weston's  Pass,  I  saw  no  ladication  of  tbe  first  fault.  Tbe  trend  of  the 
fault  at  the  point  b  in  the  illiistratiou  is  about  sontb  10'^  east.  How 
muuh  farther  it  extends  to  tbe  sonthward  1  was  unable  ta  determine  foe 
waut  of  time.  The  dip  of  the  schists  at  tbe  point  d  in  the  diagram  ia 
toward  the  east.  Tbey  are  of  &  rusty-red  color,  with  micaceous  layers 
in  some  ])laee8,  and  in  others  quartzitic  beds  with  light-colored  granites 
below.  These  schists  extend  to  the  Arkansas  Hirer,  and  it  is  through 
them  tbnt  the  river  cnt«  the  caiion,  to  which  1  will  refer  further  ou.  On 
leaving  tbe  mouth  of  the  oaiion  on  Four-MUe  Greek  and  going  eastward, 
'ne  &ud  that  all  the  anderlying  beds  are  covered.  From  a  few  indica- 
tions of  votuanic  rock,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
fault  running  toward  the  ijorth,  the  line  of  which  would  pass  east  of 
Mount  Lincoln.  We  have  seen  {section  So.  10)  that  on  the  ridge  east 
of  Lincoln  there  i«  a  line  of  volcanic  rock.  This  probably  represents  a 
line  of  faulting.  On  looking  ftt  the  mnp  we  see  that  there  is  an  abrupt 
turn  in  the  course  of  Four-Mile  Creek  directly  on  tlie  prolongation  of 
this  line,  the  course  for  a  short  distance  being  in  a  line  with  that  of  tbe 
Platte  west  of  tbe  ridge  where  section  No.  15  was  made. 

In  section  No.  18,  we  have  the  Potsdam  group  in  beds  No.  J I  to  10,  a 
thickness  of  110  feet.  This  is  repeated  again  io  beds  78  to  Tff.  I'be 
esliniated  thickness  here  is  gi-eater,  being  15C  feet.  In  section  No,  18, 
made  by  Mr.  Taggart,  in  Mosquito  Gulch,  tbe  thickness  is  ItiO  feet.  In 
Buckskin  Gulch  it  was  estimated  at  over  30(1  feet  in  section  No.  16, 
This  last  is  probably  exaggerated,  as  the  npiier  bed  in  tbe  section  was 
estimated  from  a  i>oint  some  distance  below  it-.  The  thickness  of  the 
Potsdam  {n^up  .ilong  this  range  probably  averages  about  150  feet. 
The  remainder  of  the  Silurian  layers  will  probably  average  about  200 
teet  in  thickness.  It  is  probably  all  referable  to  the  Quebec  group. 
The  lower  layers  are  so  beyond  doubt.  A  comparison  with  tbe  same 
layers  already  treated  of  in  the  first  chapter  is  given  below : 


Locality. 

1 

III 

40 

60  to  80 
150 

There  has,  therefore,  been  an  increase  in  thickness  as  we  have  come 
westward.  The  line  between  the  Carboniferous  beds  and  tbe  Silurian  is 
in  all  probability  tbe  bed  No.  68  or  09  of  section  18.  Tbe  lower  part  of 
tbe  Carboniforons  contains  a  number  of  beds  of  limestone,  with  inter- 
laminated  black  shales,  more  or  less  argillaceous.  In  no  case  do 
these  beds  attain  a  great  thickness,  and  between  them  are  beds  of 
micaceous  sandstones,  which  are  laminated.  Their  general  color  is  a 
greenish  gray,  with  the  mica  especially  noticeable  between  tbo  laminse. 
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As  we  go  up  the  limestones  gradoally  thin  oat,  and  the  sandstones  be- 
come coarser  and  coarser,  pointing  to  the  existence  of  shallower  watners 
during  their  deposition.  I  was  unable  to  define  the  line  between  the 
Carboniferous  and  the  beds  that  I  consider  to  be  of  Permian  age. 

Going  south  from  Weston's  Pass  we  find  that  the  range  ends  rather 
abruptly  in  Buffalo  Peaks.  South  of  this  the  divide  between  South  Park 
and  the  Arkansas  is  comparatively  low.  Buffalo  Peaks  consist  of  two 
high  conical  points  of  about  equal  elevation,  viz,  13,365  feet.  Between 
the  two  there  is  a  ridge  bounding  an  amphitheater,  which  faces  to  the 
northeast.  On  the  face  of  this  we  find,  going  from  the  top  toward 
the  base,  the  following  beds: 

Section  No.  20. 

o.  1.  Trachyte,  weathering  very  dark  from  the  amount  of  iron  it  contains. 
There  are  crystals  of  hornblende  and  sanidine.  On  fracturing 
the  rock  the  matrix  is  seen  to  be  light-colored.  This  is  found 
on  the  westeiTL  summit  of  the  peak,  and  extends  across  along  the 
ridge  to  the  eastern  summit.    Below  we  have — 

6.  2.  Trachyte.  The  upper  part  of  the  bed  has  a  bluish  color,  which 
becomes  red  below.  This  is  also  hornblendic,  and  contains  crys- 
tals of  sanidine.  The  rock  is  more  compact  and  finer-grained 
than  that  on  the  summit ;  100  feet. 

c.  3.  Reddish  breccia.    The  included  masses  are  highly  porphyritic,  100 

feet. 

d.  4.  Light  gray  tufa.    I  could  not  see  the  line  between  it  and  the  one 

above.    There  are  light-yellow  pebbles  in  this  rock.    In  the  lower 
part  there  is  a  soft  black  layer,  thin ;  6  feet. 

e.  5.  Columnar  layer  of  very  hard  black  rock,  containing  a  large  quantity 

of  hornblende  and  obsidian.    There  are,  also,  a  few  included 

pebbles.    The  columnar  form  is  quite  distinct  in  places;  50  feet. 

(  6.  Light  tufacious  rock,  very  solt,  mostly  of  a  white  color,  but  pink  in 

^  J        some  places  and  yellow  in  others,  150  feet. 

■^' )  7.  (iray  breecia,whicli  reaches  to  the  base  of  the  peak  as  far  as  can 

I       be  seen  ;  200  feet. 

This  section  corresponds  with  Fig.  8,  Plate  YI. 
I  was  extremely  sorry  that  I  was  unable  to  work  to  the  eastward  of 
the  peak.  Until  that  is  done  the  opinions  in  regard  to  these  rocks  must 
be  to  a  great  extent  conjectural.  On  the  west  side  of  the  west  cone,  g 
in  Fig.  8,  Plate  VJ,  resting  on  the  gianite,  is  a  bed  of  white  and  rusty- 
looking  quartzite,  dipping  toward  the  east  at  an  angle  of  abont  10^. 
Going  toward  the  north  we  find  above  the  quartzite,  and  dipping  in  the 
same  direction,  a  bed  of  limestone  very  much  changed.  In  one  place 
there  is  a  flinty  layer,  over  which  I  found  coatings  of  chalcedony.  These 
beds  are  probably  a  continuation  of  those  seen  in  Weston's  Pass  at  the 
point  e  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  XII.  They  seem  to  have  been  caught  here  by 
the  volcanic  rock.  As  we  go  south  the  beds  continue  uninterruptedly, 
as  we  shall  see  on  Trout  Creek.  The  rock  on  the  summit  of  Buff- 
alo, although  lighter  in  color,  is  very  nearly  like  that  found  on  the 
tops  of  the  buttes  near  the  salt-works.  They  are  probably  identiical, 
the  differences  being  caused,  i)erhaps,  by  the  difference  in  length  of 
time  of  cooling.  In  both  places  the  trachyte  is  micaceous.  The  peaks 
are  evidently  a  center  of  eruption,  and  the  overflow  was  probably  toward 
the  southeastin  thedirection  of  the  salt-works.  Fig.  representsan  ideal 
section  through  the  peaks  from  east  to  west,  the  dotted  lines  representing 
the  planes  of  deposition  of  the  various  beds  given  in  the  section  above. 
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There  has  been  eo  mnch  erouon,  preceded  by-^rlil  action,  tbM  the 
gitoter  peat  of  the  beds  has  been  removed.  That  Ibe  aeotion  v^mflentx 
the  actaal  condition  of  a£Eur8  is  rendered  the  more  probable  by  the  fiMi 
that  Dr.  Endlich  fonnd  in  his  district  jnst  soath  of  our  line  the  samJE 
succession  of  beds  at  Promontory  Point.  Here  the  succession  and  ordei 
of  superposition  was  more  clearly  demonstrable.  Trout  Greek  is  tibue 
second  large  creek  flowing  into  the  Arkansas  from  the  east  below  Buf 
folo  Peaks.  Orosung  tiie  low  divide  southeast  of  the  salt-works,  wc 
find  exposures  of  bladk  shales  and  conglomerate  sandstones  dipping  a 
£bw  degrees  east  of  north,  and  inclining  35^  to  40^.  Below  the  black 
shales  we  have  sandstones  and  green  shales;  then  we  have  bluelimestone; 
then  there  is  a  space  in  which  all  the  beds  are  covered  up.  The  next 
outcrop  is  a  gray  limestone,  below  which  there  is  a  blue  limestone.  1 
was  unable  to  get  the  dip,  but  it  is  probably  the  same  as  we  saw  in  the 
beds  above.  After  leaving  these  outcrops  we  come  into  a  small  park, 
about  five  miles  in  lengtii  and  over  a  mile  in  width.  It  is  a  beautiful 
m^idow-like  park,  in  which  the  underlying  beds  are  almost  entirely  con 
oealed.  At  the  upper  end,  however,  I  was  able  to  make  the  following 
pection : 

Section  So.  21. 

In  descending  order: 

1.  Light-reddish  gray  micaceous  sandstone,  50  feet. 

2.  Blue  limestone,  3  feet. 

3.  Yellow  sandstone  shales,  13  feet. 

4.  Ligh^red  micaceous  sandstone,  10  feet 

5.  Hard  reddish  brown  sandstone,  6  feet 

6.  Gray  shales,  4  feet 

7.  Bed  shaly  sandstones,  6  feet 

8.  Fine  bluish  shale,  5  feet. 

0.  Yellowisb-browu  sandstone,  3  feet. 

10.  Bluish  shales,  6  feet. 

11.  lied  shales,  9  feet. 

12.  Brown  and  red  shaly  sandstone,  13  feet 

These  beds  all  dip  toward  the  northeast  at  an  angle  of  40o.  They 
correspond  closely  to  the  limestones  and  sandstones  seen  in  sections 
!Nos,  10  and  11,  and  to  those  east  of  Fair  Play  below  the  red  beds,  and 
which  I  have  already  refen'ed  to  the  Permian.  Farther  down  the 
creek  we  find  outcrops  of  greenish  micaceous  sandstone.  These  beds 
are  laminated,  and  between  we  have  line  black  shales  The  dip 
is  still  in  the  same  direction.  Below  these  are  blue  limestones,  and 
still  farther  gray  limestone.  These  beds  are  undoubtedly  Carbon- 
iferous, and  a  closer  search  than  I  had  the  time  to  make  would 
doubtless  reveal  fossils  in  some  of  the  layers.  At  the  lower  end  of  the 
park  the  creek  has  cut  its  way  through  the  beds  at  right  angles 
to  the  strike,  and  the  beds  stand  on  either  side  as  a  high  wall, 
dipi)ing  northeast  at  an  angle  of  15°.  Besting  immediately  on  the 
gi'anito  there  is  a  bed  of  quartzite.  Above  this  there  is  a  bed  of  dark- 
gray  limestone,  about  200  feet  in  thickness.  Next  follows  10  to  20  feet 
of  browu  quartzite  and  then  limestone.  Above  this  the  beds  are  cov- 
ered until  we  reach  the  Carboniferous  layers  already  referred  to.  The 
quartzite  and  limestone  resting  on  the  granite  are  evidently  the  direct 
])ro]on^ation  of  the  beds  noticed  west  of  Buffalo  Peaks.  Farther  south 
and  southeast,  in  Dr.  Endlich^s  district,  these  beds  are  more  distinctly 
shown,  and  will  be  fully  treated  ot  by  him.  Trout  Creek,  for  the  rest  of  its 
course,  flows  through  granitic  rocks.    About  two  or  three  miles  below 
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the  park  we  find  on  the  east  several  high  hills  of  trachyte.  There  is  a 
small  branch  coming  in  here  which  seems  to  form  the  boundary  between 
the  trachyte  and  the  granite.  This  is  a  portion  of  the  same  eruptive 
material  seen  east  of  the  salt-works,  of  which  it  is  the  continuation 
southward.  I  shall  reserve  the  consideration  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  to 
the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTEE    III. 

ARKANSAS  VALLEY— EAGLE  RIVER — SAWATCH  RANGE. 

The  Arkansas  River,  in  our  district,  has  a  course  a  few  degrees  east 
of  south.    On  the  east  side  we  have  the  Park  range,  separating  the 
valley  from  South  Park,  while  on  the  west  is  the  Sawatch,  or  main  range 
of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  forming  the  continental  divide.    It  has  here, 
perhaps,  its  culmination.    The  range  to  the  southward  of  Mount  Bowles 
falls  oft',  as  it  also  does  north  of  the  mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross,  which 
is  the  last  peak  in  the  range  in  this  direction.    Before  reaching  this 
point  the  water-divide  sweeps  around  the  head  of  the  Arkansas  to  the 
eastward.    In  the  Sawatch  range  we  have  first  Mount  Bowles,  rising 
14,106  feet  above  sea-level.    About  twelve  miles  farther  north  is  Mount 
Harvard,  having  an  elevation  of  14,208  feet.    The  next  high  point  meas- 
ured was  La  Plata  Mount,  which  is  eleven  miles  northeast  of  Harvard: 
its  height  is  14,126  feet.    Grizzly  Peak,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Creek,  is 
about  seven  miles  from  La  Plata,  and  a  little  north  of  east  from  it.    Its 
elevation  is  13,786  feet.    Six  miles  cast  of  north  from  La  Plata  is  Mount 
Elbert,  named  in  honor  of  the  governor  of  Colorado :  its  elevation  is  14,150 
feet.     Six  miles  farther  north  is  Massive  Mountain,  having  an  elevation 
of  14,102.    Xorth  of  Massive  Mountain  the  range  is  comparatively  low 
until  we  near  the  mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross,  when  it  rises  again.    The 
elevation  of  the  Holy  Cross  is  13,478:  it  is  about  eighteen  miles  north 
of  Massive  Mountain.    Beyond  it,  the  range  dies  out,  and  we  have  Eagle 
River  sweeping  around  to  reach  the  Grand  Kiver.    As  we  have  seen  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  chapter.  Trout  Creek  flows  through  granitic 
rocks,  which  continue  to  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  and  are  the  pro- 
longation of  those  seen  west  of  Buffalo  Peaks.    The  granite  is  gen- 
erally coarse  and  of  a  reddish  color,  with  seams  of  white  quartz.    Tlie 
bedding  is  probably  the  same  as  we  siiw  at  the  peaks,  that  is,  to  the  north- 
east.   The  eruptive  rock  that  is  seen  near  the  head  of  the  creek  extends 
to  the  southward  and  southeast,  and  will  be  fully  treated  of  in  Dr.  End- 
lich's  report.    I  did  not  go  farther  <lown  the  Arkansas  Valley  than  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  Trout  Creek.    Here  we  have  a  beautiful  broad  valley, 
with  streams  coming  in  from  either  side,  and  cutting  deep  terraces  in 
the  deposits  of  drift.    There  is  a  gradual  slope  from  either  side  to  the 
river.     The  main  part  of  the  valley  lies  on  the  west  side,  and  it  is  here 
that  the  terraces  are  most  conspicuous.    The  valley  is  park  like,  and  is 
about  six  miles  wide :    it  extends  southward  into  Dr.  Endlich's  district. 
1  found  nothing  but  drift  as  far  as  I  had  time  to  examine  the  deposits. 
I  was  unable  to  determine  whether  the  drift  is  of  ghu'ial  origin  or  not. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  is,  for  in  the  caiions  in  the  range  far- 
ther north  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  glacial  action. 

Below  the  mouth  of  Trout  Creek,  Dr.  Hayden,  in  1869,  found  Tertiary 
beils.    He  refers  to  them  as  follows  :*  "  On  the  west  side  of  the  Arkan- 

•  Report,  ld69,  page  177. 


638  Valle,y  tbe  recent  Tertiary  bedK  rau  mi  to  and  overlap  tiie  margins 
of  tbe  moantaina.  They  are  composed  mostly  of  ilnc  sands,  areuact^oiis 
clays,  and  pudding-Btones,  cream-colored  arenaceous  clays,  and  rusty 
yelloi<^  marls,  fine  Hand  predomiuatiug,  Tbeso  beds  weather  into  peca- 
liiu-  arcbitectUTiil  forms,  somewhat  like  the  '  Bad  Lauds  of  Dakota.'  In- 
deed tbry  sire  very  nearly  the  same  us  the  Santa  Fi'-  marls,  mid  were 
(loubtle.-is  contemporaueims,  and  diji  at  the  saini'  ;!i);;lr,  thrrc  In  five 
degrees  a  little  west  of  north.  The  tops  of  the  hillrt  h;ivc  nil  in',-ii  pUiued 
down  as  if  smootbed  by  a  roller.  I  bave  c^led  tbiB  group  tbe  Arkansas 
Marls.'' 

Above  tbis  valley  the  river  is  in  a  cafioD,  or  ratiher  a  ca&on-Iike  valley, 
until  we  get  above  Twin  X^kea,  when  we  nave  another  vall^  reaching 
almost  to  the  head  of  the  stream.  It  is  abont  sixteea  to  twenty  miles 
in  length,  atid  about  ten  miles  in  width  at  t^  loww  end.  The  whole 
valley,  as  far  as  conld  be  determined,  is  ondeil^d  by  gruiite.  At  the 
lower  end,  back  of  Weston's  nnch,  in  the  tercaoeB.  tbere  are  modem 
Tertiary  deposits,  soft  conglomerate  sandstones.  The  whole  valley  is 
tenaeed,  especially  on  the  eastern  side.  Thrae  terraces  are  oovwed 
,with  drift,  no  under-lying  beds  being  exposed  notll  we  get  tr>  the  lower 
'end  of  the  valley.  On  almost  aU  tite  streams  coming  into  the  Arkansas 
from  tbe  west'  above  ihe  lower  valley  we  have  mtnain^  benches.  Be- 
tween the  two  broad  vidleys  mentioned  above,  the  river  flows  throng 
anonoclinal  rift  in  the  granites  and  sobists,  the  eastern  side  of  ue 
^a&oa  remaining  intact  while  the  west  is  somewhat  broken  down  1^  tbe 
strwms  coming  from  the  mountain  on  that  ride.  He  cafion  is  plainly 
one  of  erosion,  and  in  some  places  is  from  1,000  to  IJtOO  feist  In 
depth.  The  bed  of  tbe  stream  is  strewn  with  enormous  bonlders,  in  s(Hi>e 
-of  wbicb  there  are  pot-holes.  The  river  while  in  tlie  cafion  falls  at  the 
rate  of  abont  60  feet  to  tbe  mile.  'The  first  large  creek  coming  in  from 
the  mountains  above  the  month  of  the  canon  is  Pine  Greek.  There  are 
along  this  creek  well-defined  lateral  moraines.  I  did  not,  however,  go  up 
the  creek,  but  waited  until  I  reached  La  Plata,  which  is  mucti  larger, 
being  about  fonrteen  miles  in  leugth.  The  valley  is  about  half  a  mile 
in  width,  with  beantiful  meadows  in  the  lower  i>ortion  through  which 
the  stream  gracefully  winds.  On  either  side  bordering  this  meadow-like 
valley  are  two  morainal  benches  extending  from  the  edge  of  the  mount- 
ains to  the  river,  a  distance  of  about  800  to  1,000  feet  in  height ;  they  are 
attheedgeof  theniouDtains,  gradually  falling  off  as  we  approached  the 
river.  I  conld  find  no  evidence  of  any  terminal  moraine.  The  aonthern 
bench  is  well  timbered  on  top  witli  pines  and  aspens,  while  the  sides  of 
both  are  overgrown  with  sage-brush.  Entering  the  canon,  which  is 
cat  profoundly  into  tbe  granites,  and  is  quite  picturesque,  we  find  that 
tbe  rocks  scattered  over  tbe  bottom  are  rounded  and  polished.  There 
were  very  few  evidences  of  striation  and  groovings  on  the  rocks  on  the 
sides,  and  these  were  all  Very  indistinct.  In  the  center  of  the  caiiOB 
tbe  stream  has  cut  a  deep,  narrow,  secondary  cafion  in  the  granites, 
some  50  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  vallej',  which  once  formed 
the  floor  over  which  tbe  glacier  passed.  The  next  creek  to  the  north  is 
Lake  Creek,  which  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  branch  of  tbe  Arkansas ; 
it  is aliout  sixteen  miles  in  length,  and  flows  almost  due  east,  one  branch 
draining  the  country  between  La  Plata  Mountain  and  Grizzly  Peak, 
white  another  branch,  the  North  Fork,  comes  from  the  north,  draining  the 
country  southwest  of  Massive  Mountain.  Before  reaching  the  river,  the 
creek  passes  through  the  Twin  Lakes,  two  beautiful  lakes,  probably  of 
glacial  origin :  they  are  separated  by  moraiual  material.  There  are 
moraiueson  both  sides  ofthecreek,as  well  asalong  all  tbe  miun  branches, 
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which  are  somewhat  concealed  in  many  places  by  the  timber.  The 
granites  in  the  canon  are  beantifnlly  polished,  and  rounded  even  more 
noticeably  than  in  the  canon  of  La  Plata  Greek.  The  rock  exposed  in 
these  canoDS  is  granitic— a  granitic  porphyry  of  a  light  color,  with  crys- 
tals of  feldspar,  (orthoclase,)  rather  large  and  conspicuous,  in  a  fine- 
grained matrix :  on  weathered  surfaces  the  crystals  are  of  a  purplish 
color. 

On  La  Plata  Mountain  Dr.  Hayden  fouud  evidence  of  volcanic  intru- 
sion.   At  a  point  in  the  caiion  below  the  junction  of  the  North  Fork  there 
are  also  evidences  of  a  trachytic  dike.    Following  up  the  creek  that 
rises  immediately  west  of  La  Plata  Mountain,  and  ascending  the  ridge 
opposite,  we  find  trachyte.    The  western  slope  of  the  ridge  is  covered 
with  dibria^  which  weathers  of  a  bright  red  color.  •   The  exposures  are 
limited.    We  find  an  obsidian  rock,  which  seems  to  rest  on  the  granite: 
above  this  there  is  a  gray  layer;  then  a  light-colored  trachyte;  and 
the  summit  of  the  hill  isi  capped  with  a  qnartzitic- looking  layer,  the 
weathered  surfaces  of  which  are  bright  crimson  :  from  a  distance  this 
color  is  very  noticeable.    There  is  a  similar  spot  at  the  head  of  a  small 
creek  rising  southeast  of  Grizzly  Mountain.     This  was  visited  by  Mr. 
Taggart,  who  reported  as  follows :  '*  In  Red  Eock  Pass  we  have  first 
the  qnartzitic  layer,  the  debris  of  which  is  bright  red,  and  from  which  the 
pass  takes  its  name.    Above  this,  as  we  pass  eastward  along  the  ridge, 
we  meet  with  varieties  of  trachyte.    Over  the  first  point,  lying  appar- 
ently on  the  surface,  there  is  granite  and  mica  schist;  next  trachyte, 
and  again  mica  schist,  having  an  easterly  dip,  and  an  inclination  of 
about  3(P.   Then  we  have  more  volcanic  rock,  followed  by  a  coarse  con- 
glomeritic  layer,  somewhat  like  the  qnartzitic  layer  first  mentioned.    It 
contains  pebbles  of  quartz.    This  continues  for  some  distance,  and  is 
sacceeded  by  a  green  schist,  (chloritic!)     Above  this  there  is  trachyte 
ajg^ain.     Finally,  we  meet  with  a  fine-grained  granitic  rock  which  con- 
tinues for  quite  a  distance,  alternating  with  a  volcanic  breccia,  above 
^bich  we  have  an  obsidian  rock,  which  is  porphyritic."    At  the  head  of 
tbe  other  branch  we  find  granites  and  schists,  having  a  dip  a  little  north 
of  east.    The  schists  are  dark  and  micaceous,  with  seams  of  quartz.  The 
^^<lding  is  quite  distinct  in  places,  inclining  at  an  angle  of  40^  to  50^. 
*t^  the  smoothed  rocks  at  the  head  of  the  canon,  we  have  abundant  evi- 
wnce  of  glacisil  action. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  creek,  high  up  on  the  ridge  separating  it  from 
^^  one  next  to  the  north,  on  which  Mr.  Taggart  reported,  there  is  a 
^Dping  of  trachyte  in  columns.  The  rock  is  of  a  reddish  color,  and 
^J'  one  point  seems  to  have  included  a  portion  of  a  bed  of  gneiss,  as 
shown  at  b^  in  Fig,  — ,  Plate  XIII,  a  a,  being  the  trachyte.  Grizzly  Peak, 
^^ich  was  visited  and  ascended  by  several  members  of  the  party,  was 
*'^o  found  to  be  volcanic. 

JThe  figure  in  Plate  XIV  represents  a  block  of  volcanic  breccia  from 
^\H  j)eak.  I  was  unable  to  follow  the  line  of  the  eruptive  rock  so  as  to 
^^fine  it  accurately.  In  going  up  the  creek,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
above  the  mouth  of  the  !North  Fork,  we  first  meet  with  it  crossing  the 
^^^k  in  a  direction  south  of  east.  The  western  line  has  a  direction  of 
^^wt  north  25^  west,  and  south  2o^  east ;  on  the  north  side  it  curves 
^ore  to  the  westward,  while  I  think  that  not  very  far  southward  tlie 
^^tern  line  joins  the  eastern.  The  North  Fork  probably  flows  partly 
%ig  the  line  of  juncture,  between  the  vohranic  on  the  west  and  the 
?^ei88  on  the  east.  The  extent  of  the  outflow  will  have  to  be  deter- 
mined by  closer  investigation  in  the  future ;  1  do  not  think  that  it  ex- 
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tends  very  fiftr  to  the  north  of  Grizely  Peak.  On<  MMsIve  Mountain  th0 
rocks  are  mainly  gneissic,  with  alternations  of  a  porphyritic  granite^  or 
rather  granitic  porphyry,  with  seams  in  places  of  qnarcsite  and  a  hom- 
blendio  volcanic  rock.  The  general  dip  seems  to  be  toward  tibie  north* 
east  To  the  southwest  of  the  peak  the  dip  seems  to  be  toward  the  north 
and  northwest.  At  the  head  of  Bearing  Fork,  opposite  the  head  of  the 
Gnnnison,  the  dip  is  to  the  northwest,  and  the  angle  of  inclination  abont 
5(K>.  Between  the  two  there  is  a  continuation  of  the  eruptive  rock  of  Griz- 
zly Peak,  but  to  what  extent  I  am  unaible  to  say.  The  gneiss  is  mostly 
dark  and  micaceous,  with  alternating  beds  of  coarse  white  granite,  in 
layers  from  four  to  eight  feet  in  thickness.  The  country  sH  atout  is  very 
rough  and  rugged,  making  traveling  very  difficult. 

^tween  the  head  of  the  Arkansas  and  the  head  of  Bagle  Biver  there 
is  a  low  pass — Tennessee  Pass — ^the  elevation  of  which  is  10,242  feet. 
The  upper  part  of  the  river  flows  through  granitic  rocks,  in  which  there 
are  occasional  dikes  of  volcanic  rock.  The  river  flows  through  a  cafion 
for  about  three  miles,  when  it  emerges  into  a  broad,  open  valley  about 
four  miles  in  length  and  three  wide.  Here  the  sedimentary  beds  again 
make  their  appearance,  dipping  a  little  north  of  east  at  an  angle  of  5^  to 
KP  Besting  on  the  gneiss  there  are  quartzites  abont  200  feet  in  thick- 
ness, above  which  there  are  limestones,  succeeded  bv  shales  and  brown- 
ish sandstones.  Mr.  Holmes  obtained  some  fossils  here — Bpir^er^  Pro- 
ductus  J  Crinoids.  &c  On  the  western  side  of  the  creek  we  have  uie  lower 
quartzites  capping  the  granites — the  continuation  of  the  same  beds  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  valley.  At  the  head  of  the  valley  a  large  branch 
comes  in  from  the  east.  Toward  the  head  of  ttiis  creek  there  seems  to 
be  a  slight  change  in  the  dip.  The  beds  which  before  were  horizontal, 
or  nearly  so,  and  having  a  dip  on  the  main  stream  to  the  eastward  or 
northeast,  now  are  slightly  inclined  to  the  westward,  infldenced  proba- 
bly by  the  Blue  Bivor  range.  On  the  west  edge  of  that  range  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  there  is  a  fault,  the  continuation  of  one  of  the  faults  west 
of  Mount  Lincoln.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  study  this  region  more  closely 
next  season,  so  that  it  may  be  determined. 

Just  below  the  meadow,  the  creek  enters  a  caiion,  and  the  line  of  the 
sedimentary  beds  crosses  the  creek.    The  trail  here  leaves  the  branch 
coming  from  Tennessee  Pass,  and  crosses  to  a  large  branch^coming  from 
the  west.    For  about  four  miles  of  its  coarse,  it  is  parallel  to  the  other 
stream,  and  on  the  low  ridge  between  them  capping  the  schists  there  is 
a  layer  of  quartzite,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  caiion  of  the  main 
branch  we  have  all  the  layers  from  the  Silurian  upward  at  least  to  the 
Upper  Carboniferous.    At  the  mouth  of  the  Western  Fork,  a  high  hill 
stands  between  it  and  the  other  fork,  capped  with  the  Silurian  quartz- 
ites.   Here  the  main  river  enters  a  deep  and  rough  inaccessible  cafion. 
The  trail  keeps  high  up  on  the  hills  overlooking  it.    Sedimentary  beds 
are  shown  on  both  sides.    On  the  west  are  only  the  quartzites  which  I 
have  referred  to — the  Potsdam  group.    On  the  eastern  side,  however, 
we  have  beds  at  least  as  far  as  the  Permian,  and  if  we  could  have  gone 
far  enough  to  the  eastward  I  am  satisfied  I  would  have  found  the  Triassia 
sandstones  on  top,  and  perhaps  even  tbe  Jurassic  layers.    Mr.  Holmes 
says  that  farther  north,  on  Eagle  liiver,  not  only  is  the  Jurassic  present^ 
but  also  the  Cretaceous.    This  was  west  of  Mr.  Marvine's  district,  an(k 
will  be  the  subject  of  future  investigation.    The  creek  rising  just  nortb- 
and  west  of  the  Holy  Cross  Mountain,  and  flowing  to  the  northeast  into^ 
Eagle  River,  was  once  the  seat  of  intense  glacial  action,  and  the  valle.v 
now  presents  us  with  the  most  beautiful  example  of  what  is  on  the  Alp» 
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known  as  Bodies  moutonnes  that  is  perhaps  to  be  seen  anywhere  in  this 
country.  These  Roches  moutonnes  are  immense  rounded  masses  of  rock 
scattered  through  the  valley,  and  from  a  distance  look  like  a  large 
flock  of  recumbent  sheep.  These  rocks  have  all  been  polished  by  the 
glacier.  In  this  valley  are  also  groovings  and  striations ;  these  striae  and 
grooves  have  the  same  direction  as  the  valley. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  Eagle  River  we  have  high  bluffs, 
from  which  I  made  the  following  section : 

Section  No,  22. 

In  ascending  order: 

1.  Gneiss. 

2.  White  quartzite. 

3.  Fine-grained,  rather  compact  sandstone  in  laminae,  having  greenish 

grains,  (glauconitic  ?)  10  feet. 

4.  Sandstones  somewhat  like  those  of  No.  3,  but  grayish-brown  in  color; 

the  laminae  have  a  greenish  coating  on  which  there  are  mud- 
marks;  08  feet  C  inches. 

5.  Space  probably  tilled  with  sandstone,  22  feet  8  inches. 

6.  White  quartzite,  like  No.  2,  4  feet  9  inches. 

7.  Space,  in  the  upper  portion  of  which  there  is  an  outcrop  of  a  met- 

amorphosed conglomerate,  seemingly  made  up  of  pieces  of  white 
quartzite  and  brown  sandstone.  The  masses  are  irregularly 
shaped.  The  lower  part  of  the  space  is  probably  filled  with  sand- 
stone ;   68  feet  4  inches. 

8.  Light-bluish  limestones,  weathering  on  the  surface  white  and  yel- 

low, non-fossiliferons.  It  is  in  bands  of  from  3  to  8  inches,  and  has 
a  cross-fracture.  At  the  top  it  is  crystalline.  Part  of  the  lime- 
stone is  probably  magnesian ;  219  feet  6  inches. 

9.  Very  hard  black  flinty  limestone,  with  fragments  of  fossils  and  pieces 

of  pyrite,  273  feet  0  inches. 

10.  Space  probably  filled  with  limestone,  1,400  feet. 

11.  laminated  volcanic  rock,  15  feet. 

12.  Blue  limestone  with  fossils ;  could  not  define  limits  above. 

13.  Space,  lower  i)art  of  which  is  probably  filled  with  a  continuation  ot 

limestones  of  No.  12,  and  the  upper  part  with  gray  micaceous 
Siindstones  and  shales,  408  feet  2  inches. 
U.  Greenish-gray  micaceous  sandstones,  conglomeritic  in  places,  352  feet. 

15.  White  granular  sandstone,  with  brown  spots,  8  feet. 

16.  Brownish  sandstone,  99  feet  8  inches. 

17.  Red  sandstone,  11  feet  4  inches. 

18.  Soft  greenish  sandstone  in  fine  layers,  with  a  few  hard  bands  each 

a  few  inches  in  thickness,  99  feet  3  inches. 

19.  Coarse  white  sandstone,   with   grains  of   quartz;    becomes  finer 

grained  above,  71  feet  3  inches. 

20.  Red  sandstone,  57  feet. 

The  fossils  in  No.  9  are  very  indistinct,  some  resembling  Spirit er  or 
^piriferina  ;  the  layer  is  probably  Carboniferous.  In  No.  12, 1  found  the 
^*>lIowing,  identified  by  Professor  Meek :  Aviculopectenj  Plenrophorus, 
*^<1  Avicvla  or  BaleveJUa  ;  these  indicate  Carboniferous  age  for  the  layer. 

The  section  above  (No.  22)  was  made  north  of  Roches  moutonnds  Creek, 
^?^1  could  not  be  continued  farther  because  the  bluffs  became  perpen- 
dicular. Section  No.  23  was  made  below  the  mouth  of  Roches  mou-^ 
tonnes  Creek,  and  completes  section  22. 
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Section  A'o.  23. 

Ascending  order : 

1.  Light-red   conglomerate  sandstone  alternating   with  fine-grained 

sandstone  shales.  The  latter  have  a  greenish  tinge,  and  are  mi- 
caceons,  and  are  from  a  foot  to  2  feet  in  thickness.  The  conglom- 
erate beds  are  about  2J  feet  thick.  The  upper  beds  of  shales  are 
darker  in  color  and  break  into  thin  lamina,  while  the  conglomerate 
becomes  lighter-colored ;  while  in  the  middle  they  are  dark-red. 
Near  the  top  there  is  a  layer  of  green  shales  about  8  feet  in  thick- 
ness ;  231  feet. 

2.  Silvery-gray  micaceous  sandstone  shales,  breaking  into  thin  lami- 

nsB,  1  foot. 

3.  Coarse  white  sandstone,  with  grains  of  quartz  and  some  decomposed 

feldspar.    This  layer  is  the  same  as  No.  19  in  section  22;  3  feet. 

4.  Finegrained  sandstone — white;  becoming  pink  in  places,  with  two 

or  three  layers  of  gray  micaceous  shale,  from  two  to  four  inches 
thickness  each,  4  feet. 

5.  Brownish-red  sandstone,  somewhat  conglomeritic  in  places,  30  feet, 

10  inches. 
C.  Dark  red  micaceous  shaly  sandstones,  C  feet  8  inches. 

7.  liCd  conglomeritic  sandstone,  38  feet  8  inches. 

8.  White  conglomeritic  sandstone,  5  feet. 

9.  Coarse  white  sandstone.    Near  the  top  there  is  a  band  of  very  hard 

line-grained  red  sandstone.  All  the  beds  seem  to  be  micaceous ; 
more  marked  between  the  layers ;  40  feet. 

10.  White  and  greenish-gray  conglomerates  and  shales.    First  we  have 

conglomerate  and  then  green  micaceous  shales,  with  black  car- 
bonaceous layers ;  then  conglomeritic  layers,  above  which  we  have 
about  15  feet  of  hard  sandstone,  with  interlaminated  shales  that 
are  soft ;  then  5  feet  of  gray  compact  micaceous  sandstone.  Next 
there  are  very  soft  greenish-gray  micaceous  shales  for  about  10 
feet,  followed  by  from  10  to  12  feet  of  alternate  beds  of  shale  and 
sandstone,  (some  of  the  latter  conglomeritic,)  varying  from  2  to  4 
feet  in  thickness.  Above  these  we  have  first  conglomerates,  then 
shales,  sind  last  of  all,  conglomerates;  511  feet  7  inches. 

11.  Coarse-grained  gray  sandstone,  very  hard,  with  greenish  spots,  4 

feet. 

12.  Fiue-giained  reddish-brown  sandstone,  27  feet  4  inches. 

13.  ("oarse  grayish  sandstone,  with  interlaminated  shales  near  the  top: 

there  is  a  layer  of  red  sandstone,  above  which  there  is  a  con- 
glomerate layer ;  25  feet  1  inch. 

14.  Sandstone  conglomerate  below,  with  pebbles  of  quartz,  2  inches 

in  diameter.  This  bed  is  the  base  of  a  blufi*,  and  is  about  10  feet 
thick.  Above  there  are  alternate  beds  of  shale  and  coarse  sand- 
stone. On  top  of  all  there  is  greenish  micaceous  sandstone;  252 
feet. 

15.  Sandstone  and  shales,  251  feet  7  inches. 
IG.  Sandstone  conglomerate,  5  feet. 

17.  Shales,  20  feet. 

18.  Coarse  sandstone  and  fine  micaceous  sliaies,  80  feet  10  inches. 

19.  Conglomeritic  sandstone,  3  feet  9  inches. 

20.  Blackish  micaceous  shales,  3  feet  9  inches. 

21.  Light  gray  shales,  with  hard  sandstone  bands,  3  feet  9  inches. 

22.  Conglomerate  and  gray  shales,  92  feet  9  inches. 

23.  rink  conglomeritic  sandstones,  37  feet  5  inches. 
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24.  Coarse  white  conglomerate,  27  feet  3  inches. 

25.  Greejiish-^ay  micaceous  sandstone  shale,  with  hard  sandstone  bauds; 

45  feet  11  inches. 

26.  Very  bard  blue  limestone,  irregular  in  structure;  brown  on  weathered 

surfaces.  This  limestone  has  the  same  character  as  the  limestone 
in  the  shaly  sandstone  in  section  No.  10;  10  feet, 

27.  Coarse  gray  sandstones  with  shales,  145  feet. 

28.  Massive  sandstones  of  a  greenish  tinge.    Mostly  finegrained  and 

micaceous.  Some  beds  are  pebbly,  and  near  the  bottom  there  is 
from  C  to  8  feet  of  black  shale  with  carbonaceous  material.  The 
upper  part  of  the  bluff  on  which  these  exposures  are  is  conglom- 
eritic,  where  the  color  is  darker  than  below;  205  feet  10  inches. 

29.  leather  coarse  gray  sandstones  in  these  beds,  weathering  of  a  rusty 

color,  fossiiiferous ;  342  feet  4  inches.  * 

30.  Space  reaching  to  the  summit  of  the  h»ll,  and  filled,  in  all  probabil- 

ity, with  sandstones ;  500  feet. 

All  the  beds  in  this  section  have  a  dip  toward  the  northeast,  the 
angle  of  inclination  varying  from  10^  to  25^.  As  we  go  down  Eagle 
Kiver,  we  find  that  the  beds  above  gradually  make  their  appearance, 
and  that  the  ilip  becomes  more  and  more  toward  the  north,  until  the 
beds  curve  around  the  end  of  the  range  of  which  the  mountain  of  the 
Holy  Cross  is  the  hist  high  point.  Going  eastward  from  the  mouth  of 
Roche  Moutonnes  Creek  the  dip  gradually  decrea^tes  toward  the  Blue 
River  range,  where  there  is,  as  I  already  mentioned,  no  doubt  a  fault. 
There  is  also,  I  think,  a  very  small  synclinal  fold  between  Eagle  River 
and  the  Blue  River  range. 

In  bed  No.  29  of  section  No.  22  I  found  fossils  which  were  submitted 
to  Professor  Lesquereux,  who  has  found  the  following  species :  Calamiten 
SucJcocii^BTgt.y  Calamites  gigas^  Brgt.,  tStiginariafucoides:  of  the  first  he 
says :  *'  This  species  is  perhaps  more  abundant  in  the  coal-measures ;  but 
It  ascends  to  the  base  of  the  Permian,  where,  in  Europe  at  least,  it  has 
been  found  in  plenty."  The  same  species,  however,  was  associated  with 
Calamites  gigaSj^ffU'i'Aij  Professor  Lesquereux  says,  is  exclusively  Permian, 
or  has  as  yet  never  been  found  in  the  Carboniferous  measures.  Of 
Stigmaria  fucoides  he  says :  *'  It  is  a  universal  species  of  the  coal- measures, 
also  ascending,  rarely  however,  to  the  Permian.  I  am  inclined  to  con- 
sider it  as  Permian  merely  by  the  lithological  relations  to  the  other 
8i)ecimeu8,  but  it  is  not  i)ossible  to  decide  positively  from  this."  The 
latter  specimens  were  found  somewhat  lower  (a  few  feet)  than  the  other 
specimens.  The  layer  in  which  these  specimens  were  found  probably 
lies  near  the  line  between  the  Carboniferous  and  Permian  formations. 
All  lielow  probably  belongs  to  the  Carboniferous.  Two  things  are 
e8i>ecially  noticeable  here,  namely,  the  small  amount  of  limestone  when 
compared  with  the  section  made  at  Horseshoe,  (section  No.  18,)  and 
again  the  presence  of  so  much  carbonaceous  material  in  the  shales  and 
sandstones.  We  have  seen  in  the  section  above  that  there  are  numer- 
ous black  shaly  layers,  but  besides  there  are  also  in  the  sandstones  at 
various  places  i)at(;hes  of  black  carbonaceous  material.  When  these 
layers  were  being  deposit(Ml  there  must  have  been  low,  marshy  ground 
bordering  this  part  of  the  Sawatch  range.  This  range  must  therefore 
have  been  partly  above  water,  or  at  least  not  very  far  below  the  surface. 
There  may  have  been  oscillations  of  the  surface. 

The  sandstones  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  bluff,  those  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  section,  are  very  much  like  those  below  the  first  fault  on  Four- 
Mile  Creek,  (No.  24  of  section  No.  18.)  I  think  they  are  of  the  same  age. 
Another  season  we  may  study  these  beds  again,  and  above  them  1  lu>j)r 
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to  discover  the  limestones  and  interlaminated  red  shales  that  we  fimnd 
east  of  Fair  Play,  (So.  18  to  51  in  section  No.  9.) 

The  Sawatch  range  is,  tiierefore,  probably  a  tme  anticlinal  axis,  the 
sedimentary  beds  on  the  east  side,  where  the  Ariumsas  Yall^  now  is, 
having  been  removed  and  carried  down  the  Arkansas  to  help  in  form* 
ing  the  plains.  The  beds  spoken  of  in  the  last  chapter  as  being  fiuilted 
in  the  range  on  the  west  side  of  the  paik,  are  the  remnants  of  these 
beds  that  once  extended  nnintermptedly  to  the  Sawatch  range,  form- 
ing the  eastern  side  of  the  anticlinal.  We  have  seen  that  the  range 
dies  ont  both  toward  the  north  and  toward  the  south,  its  highest  por- 
tion being  just  opposite  the  park.  Not  only  is  the  evidence  (k  the 
anticlinal  shown  at  the  northern  end,  but  also  on  the  south,  as  will  be 
^seen  in  Dr.  Endlich's  report  The  western  side  wQl  be  treated  of  in  the 
next  chapter.  The  elevation  of  the  park  range,  in  which  Mount  Lin- 
coln and  Buffalo  Peaks  are  situated,  probably  took  place  in  the  Creta- 
ceous or  early  in  the  Eocene  times.  It  is  probable,  alea  that  at  the 
same  time  the  main  range  west  of  the  Arkansas  attained  its  greatest 
elevation.  It  was  doubtless  above  water  before  this,  the  sedimentuy 
beds  dipping  slightly  from  it  toward  the  eastward.  This  may  have  re- 
sulted from  a  more  gradual  action,  while  the  later  elevation  was  doe  in 
part,  at  least,  to  volcanic  action.  Crossing  tiie  range  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Creek,  we  descend  on  the  west  side  to  the  waters  of  the  Gunnison 
Biver,  which  at  this  point  flows  through  a  meadow-like  park  called  Tay- 
lor Park.  This  park  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  gneisslc  rocks.  The 
basis  of  the  park  is  also  granitic  and  gneissic,  but  it  is  for  the  most  part 
covered  with  drift,  probably  all  of  glacial  origin.  All  the  creeks  com- 
ing into  the  Gunnison  from  the  east,  limng  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Sawatch  range,  in  the  park,  present  evidence  of  glacial  action.  On 
Texas  Creek,  the  second  creek  from  the  lower  end  of  the  park,  there  are 
well-marked  lateral  moraines,  reaching  from  the  edge  of  the  mountains 
almost  to  the  main  river  and  gradually  decreasing  in  height.  Almost 
all  the  curves  of  these  moraines  correspoud  with  those  of  the  streams 
upon  which  they  are  found.  lu  the  limited  time  which  I  had  I  found 
no  evidence  of  terminal  moraines.  The  main  portion  of  the  park  lies 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Gnnnisou  Biver,  which  keeps  close  along  the  edge 
of  comparatively  low  granite  or  gneissic  hills.  Several  outcrops  of 
granite  are  found  thronghout  the  park,  but  they  are  mostly  covered 
either  with  the  glacial  drift,  or,  close  to  the  streams,  by  alluvium.  The 
park  has  its  greatest  width  at  the  southern  portion,  where  it  is  about 
six  miles  wide.  At  the  northern  end,  on  some  of  the  branches  coming 
in  from  the  northeast,  volcanic  material  is  seen,  which  is  probably  con- 
nected with  that  on  Grizzly  Peak  and  that  in  the  pass  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Creek.  At  the  southwest  corner  of  the  park  the  Gunnison  enters 
a  cailon  in  the  granites.  Dr.  Eudlich  went  through  this  canon,  and  for 
an  account  of  it  I  refer  to  his  reiwrt.  East  of  the  caOon  and  south  of 
Taylor  Park,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  low  ridge  of  granitic  hills, 
is  a  smaller  park  called  Union  Park.  Here  we  found  some  men  work- 
ing in  the  drift  on  the  branches  of  a  small  creek  and  getting  out  a  lit- 
tle gold.  The  two  principal  gulches  are  named  Cotton  and  Lotus 
Gulches.  Placer-mining  was  carried  on  here  and  in  Taylor  Park  in 
18CK),  but  it  was  broken  up  by  the  Indians.  Both  Taylor  and  Union 
Parks  are  partially  timbered,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  streams  we  have 
a  growth  of  sage-brush,  (artemisia.)  The  remainder  of  our  district,  in- 
cluding the  Elk  Mountains  and  the  hea(l-watei*8  of  Koariug  Fork,  I  will 
reserve  for  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  lY. 

Gunnison  River — Elk  Mountains — Roaring  Fork. 

Leaving  Taylor  Park,  we  followed  to  its  source  one  of  the  western 
branches  of  the  Gunnison,  which  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course  flows 
through  gneissic  rocks  of  the  same  character  that  we  saw  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Gunnison,  and  of  which  tliey  are  really  the  continuation. 
The  course  of  the  stream  is  about  nortbeast.  Near  the  head  of  the 
creek  we  found  the  first  sedimentary  beds  we  saw  west  of  the  Sawatch 
range,  in  an  outcrop  of  blue  limestone  containing  Zaphrentis  and  Spirifer, 
The  layer  in  which  the  lossils  occur  is  very  dark  in  color,  and  has  above 
it  lighter-colored  layers  that  are  non-fossiliferous.  The  strike  of  these 
beds  is  north  and  south,  and  they  incline  about  10^  to  the  west.  As 
we  follow  them  southward,  the  strike  gradually  turns  toward  the  west- 
ward. A  few  miles  south  of  this  outcrop,  between  the  Gunnison  and 
the  east  branch  of  Taylor  River,  I  ascended  a  high  point,  which  I  found 
capped  with  the  same  limestone.  I  named  it  the  Triangle,  from  the 
shape  of  this  capping,  which  was  triangular.  It  seemed  to  be  the  center 
of  these  ridges,  one  running  toward  the  west,  one  toward  the  north,  and 
the  third  toward  the  south.  Its  height  is  12,830  feet  above  sea-level. 
Beneath  the  limestones  are  quartzites,  probably  Silurian.  The  northern 
Aide  of  the  hill  beads  a  small  creek  that  joins  the  east  branch  of  Taylor's 
Creek  just  above  a  deep  gorge.  The  course  of  this  small  creek  is  at  first 
toward  the  north,  and  then  west.  It  rises  in  an  amphitheater,  recalling 
the  form  of  Horseshoe  Mountain.  The  dip  here  was  toward  the  north- 
west, there  being  a  sharp  turn  to  the  west  in  the  strike,  which  on  the 
ridge  to  the  north  is  almost  north  and  south.  As  we  follow  the  ridge  to 
the  west,  however,  the  strike  turns  still  more  until  its  direction  is  north 
of  west.  Toward  the  south,  however,  the  dip  is  toward  the  southwest, 
and  on  the  next  high  point,  about  a  mile  south  of  the  Triangle,  on  the 
northern  part,  it  is  toward  the  northeast.  Between  these  points,  there- 
fore, there  is  a  fold.  The  more  southern  point  was  visited  by  Dr.  End- 
lich,  and  I  learn  from  him  that  the  summit  is  granitic,  and  that  the  beds 
dip  away  from  it  in  all  directions.  I  think  that  the  cause  of  this  folding 
is  to  be  referred  to  eruptive  agencies,  the  evidence  of  which  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  dikes  that  we  find  to  the  westward,  and  which  will  be  referred  to 
presently.  Before  this  disturbing  element  was  present  the  general  dip 
was  probably  to  the  westward.  The  east  branch  of  Taylor  Creek  cuts 
its  way  at  right  angles  to  the  strike  across  the  strata  that  continue  west 
from  the  Triangle,  and  flows  through  a  narrow  rocky  gorge,  in  which  I 
made  the  following  section  from  north  to  south : 

1.  Volcanic. 

2.  Limestone. 

3.  Quartzite. 

4.  Volcanic. 

5.  Sandstone  and  conglomerate. 
0.  Limestone. 

The  first  layers  are  very  indistinct,  but  enough  is  seen  to  show  that 
the  dip  is  toward  the  northeast  in  Nos.  2  and  3.  The  first  layer  is  a 
dark-green  porphyiitic  rock,  probably  trachytic.  Nos.2  and  3  are  prob- 
ably Silurian,  and  are  the  direct  prolongation  of  some  of  the  lower  lay- 
ers seen  on  the  Triangle.  We  see  that  the  dip  has  changed.  Layer  No. 
4  is  a  highly  siliceous  rock  (Rhyolite?)  and  is  in  laminae  which  incline 
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toward  the  FODtliwrst.  There  are  inolnde^I  Tni^nieiits  of  UioeRtoae  and 
qnartzite  noticed  Ju  some  places.  The  litst  bed  of  liiuestooe  fans  a  di|> 
to  the  fwnthwest  nod  iucltiies  ai  au  an{!le  of  Ct^.  About  two  milm 
fkrther  down  ihe  river,  at  the  moiilh  of  Dead  Man's  Gnlch,  the  dip  ia 
again  north,  or  a  few  degrees  west  of  north.  At  the  heed  of  Dead 
Mail's  Cnlch,  and  between  Taylor  Kiver  and  Cement  Creek,  an*  two 
poiiitn,  titatioDS  12  and  73,  which  ne  awendetl  Irom  the  valley  of  Hast 
Kiver.  On  the  ridge  running  sontbwest  frnin  Stalion  T2.  which  is  tbA 
moot  western  of  the  two,  the  6nt  rocks  met  with  were  sandatones 
dipping  north  73^  west,  beneath  which  was  a  bed  of  limet^lone  dipping  in 
the  wime  diriMrtion  at  an  angle  of  from  fP  to  1U=.  We  nexipasHed  over  a 
saddle,  t>eyond  which  are  irregiihir  strnntnred  pink  and  white  tuottl«d 
limestone,  containing  fVagmeula  of  fositils  like  tho^e  we  found  in  the 
Silurian  layers  in  Olen  Eyrie, east  of  the  foot  hills.  lndeed,thel»edsbear 
a  very  elow  resemblance  to  them,  an<I  I  have  but  little  doubt  that  they 
are  of  the  same  age.  The  dip  here  is  north  55°  west,  at  an  angle  of 
fioiD  5°  to  lOo.  Below  the  beds  just  given  are  qnartsites  which  rest  on 
reddish  graiiiles.  On  the  station  iteelf  we  have  limestonys  and  qnarlz- 
ites.  in  too  math  confusion,  however,  to  make  a  very  complete  section. 
The  lowest  exiiosnre  is  a  coarse  <iuai  tzite,  above  which  is  a  band  i  f  very 
black  limestone,  flinty  and  containing  [tebbles.  Tliis  is  from  3  to  I  feet 
thick.  >'ext  is  a  light  yellowish  limestone,  followed  by  a  brownish- gray 
limestone,  above  which  we  fiii<l  dark-blue  limestone.  The  dip  on  the 
western  side  is  toward  the  northwest.  This  chauges  towani  the  north 
until  it  becomes  northeast :  the  angto  is  lO^.  There  is  also  a  change  to 
the  south  and  southeast,  where  we  And  the  dip  to  be  south  and  south- 
west, and  the  angle  25°.  The  station  has  a  broad  top.  and  is  H.86:i  fevt 
above  the  aea-tevel.  On  the  ridge,  between  stations  72  and  73,  the  dip 
of  the  beds  is  east  of  north,  and  the  angle  Kj^  to  20°.  We  have  here 
about  (HI  fci't  of  white  limcwlone  and  ihen  about  40  te*'t  of  rediU^^Ii  quiirtz- 
Itic  sandstone.  These  beds,  1  think,  belong  immediately  below  those 
Been  on  station  72  and  above  those  seen  on  the  ridge  we  ascended. 
At  Station  73  ne  have  the  following  beds : 

1.  Irregular  spotted  limestone ;  general  color,  gray.    The  lower  portion 

is  very  compact,  and  full  of  porjile  spots.  It  contains,  also,  on  the 
weathered  surfaces,  fragments  of  crinoidal  stems  and  corals.  The 
thickness  I  estimated  at  about  20  feet. 

2.  Soft  wbite-pnrple  spotted  sandstone,  about  8  or  10  feet  in  thickness. 

3.  Light-gray  limestone;  very  compact,  especially  above,  where  it  is  also 

somewhat  laminated ;  and  on  the  surface,  weathers  red.  Its  thick- 
ness is  from  30  to  40  feet. 

4.  Irregular  gray  limestone,  with  large  flint  nodules  and  pebbles.    This 

is  at  the  upper  part  of  the  bed ;  could  not  get  at  the  lower  part,^ 
which  is  probably  like  that  I  have  referred  to  above  on  the  first 
ridge  we  ascended ;  could  not  give  the  thickness. 

5.  Qnart^ites  and  saudstoue;  thickness  not  estimated. 

6.  Mica  schist;  below  this  bed  we  have  rose-colored  granitfiS. 

These  are  the  extension  of  the  granites  in  the  caQon  of  the  Gunnison 
Eiver,  and  they  reach  to  the  westward  and  southwest  tflward  Bast  Biver 
to  a  line  of  trachyte  rock.  Along  the  creek  heading  under  Station 
73  and  flowing  into  East  River,  there  were  several  exposures  showing 
the  bedding  of  the  granite  very  distinctly.  The  dip  was  about  Borth  75° 
west,  at  an  angle  of  from  55°  to  C0°.  From  the  station  we  could  over- 
look the  caQon  of  Taylor  River,  which  seems  to  be  very  rugged  and  cat 
through  the   granites.     From  Station  03  the  line  of  outcrop  of  th& 
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sedimentary  beds  curves  in  toward  the  northward,  and  then  back  toward 
the  soQth,  and  crossing  Taylor  Kiver  tarns  gradually  toward  the  north 
around  the  granite  point  just  south  of  the  Triangle.  The  general  dip 
seems  to  be  north  and  northwest.  This  entire  region  is  one  of  great 
interest,  and  to  be  worked  up  in  detail  will  require  some  time.  1  can 
hope  to  give  only  the  most  prominent  features. 

Below  the  mouth  of  Cement  (Jreek,  East  Kiver  flows  through  a.  beauti- 
ful broad  valley,  in  which  it  has  cut  well  defined  terraces  in  the  drift. 
On  the  south  side,  some  distance  back  from  the  river,  are  two  mount- 
ains, with  mesa  like  summits.  They  were  not  visited,  but  they  are  un- 
doubtedly capped  with  trachyte,  as  is  a  high  hill  on  the  north  side, 
which  was  ascended  by  Mr.  Taggart.  It  is  composed  of  a  light  purplish 
trachyte.  This  rock  extends  to  the  eastward  and  southeastward,  and 
is  probably  continuous  into  Dr.  Endlich's  district.  Above  Cement  Creek 
the  river  flows  through  a  broad  open  valley,  on  either  side  of  which 
the  Cretaceous  formations  are  exposed.  1  will  refer  to  this  valley  again 
further  on.  Leaving  the  valley  of  East  River  we  proceeded  up  Cement 
Creek,  which,  near  the  mouth,  is  in  a  canon.  The  first  exposure  of 
sedimentary  rocks  is  on  the  west  side,  near  the  mouth  of  the  canon. 
Here  are  white  and  rusty  sandstones,  dipping  about  south  65^  west, 
inclination  15°.  These  sandstones  probably  belong  to  the  Cretaceous 
No.  1.  Farther  up  the  creek  we  meet  with  dark  and  rusty  colored  lime- 
stones, which  I  think  are  unconformable  to  the  sandstones  near  the 
mouth,  and  belong  to  a  lower  horizon.  They  will  have  to  be  traced  to 
the  westward  before  their  exa^t  relation  can  be  determined.  The  dip 
l^ere  is  about  north  45°  west.  Farther  up  stream,  below  these  lime- 
stones, are  beds  of  quartzite,  which  rest  immediately  on  the  granite. 
They  are  probably  Potsdam.  The  dip  gradually  changes,  and  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  up  the  canon  it  is  north  5^  west,  angle  lOo. 
The  course  of  the  creek  here  is  south  of  west.  The  cafiou  for  about  two 
miles  has  a  comparatively  wide  valley,  reaching  to  the  base  of  clitts 
on  either  side.  Above  this  point  the  canon  narrows,  and  the  trail  has 
to  make  a  wide  detour.  Just  at  the  point  where  the  creek  enters  this 
caiion  the  sedimentary  beds  cross  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  course 
of  the  stream.  The  dip  here  is  about  north  15^  east,  angle  20°.  Above 
this  point  the  creek  flows  through  a  beautiful  grassy  valley,  in  which 
all  the  beds  are  covered  until  we  have  gone  about  a  mile  and  a  half  up 
stream,  when  we  cpme  to  beds  of  conglomeiate  with  a  red  matrix  con- 
taining pebbles  of  limestone  and  granite.  These  seem  to  be  somewhere 
near  the  line  between  the  Carboniferous  and  the  Triassic  (t)  formations. 
Above  it  are  red  sandstones.  The  dip  of  these  beds  is,  toward  the 
northeast  angle,  lOo  to  15^.  Leaving  Cement  Creek  at  this  point,  we 
crossed  to  Deadman's  Gulch,  striking  one  of  the  northern  branches, 
down  which  we  proceeded  until  we  reached  a  fork  coming  in  from  the 
north.  At  the  heail  of  this  the  red-b<?ds  are  tipped  up,  and  dip  about 
vSouth  350  west,  at  an  angle  of  25^.  This  change  in  the  dip  seems  to 
have  been  caused  by  tlie  upheaval  of  a  high  point  to  the  eastward, 
which  I  took  to  be  volcanic,  judging  from  the  debris  in  the  creek  heading 
under  it.  I  was  unable  to  visit  it  for  want  of  time.  Following  ui)  the 
main  Taylor  Creek  we  find  that  the  layers  we  saw  crossing  the  east 
branch  of  the  creek  still  continue,  the  strike  being  toward  the  north- 
west. One  of  the  dikes  (Layer  Xo.  4  in  the  section)  is  very  prominent. 
Whether  the  other  continues  or  not  1  could  not  determine.  At  the 
bead  of  the  creek  there  is  some  confusion  in  the  beds.  On  the  west 
^ide  of  the  creek  are  high  bluft's  of  limestone,  on  top  of  which  there 
is  a  conglomerate  sandstone.    Below  these  beds,  near  the  creek,  is  a 
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series  of  limestone  shales.  These  beds  on  top  of  the  bluff  dip  toward 
the  northeast  at  an  angle  of  WO  to  65^.  Following  the  ridge  to  the  north 
we  find  that  a  red  feldspathic  granite  makes  its  appearanee^  and  on  a 
high  ronnded  hill  on  the  east  side  of  the  amphitheater  at  the  head  of 
the  creek,  resting  on  the  granite,  is  a  bed  of  white  qnartsite,  above 
which  are  blaish  and  yellow  limestones.  These  beds,  I  take  it,  are 
Silnrian.  At  the  sonthwest  side  of  the  hill  the  dip  is  toward  the  sonth- 
west.  This  gradually  changes  to  the  west,  and  finally  to  the  northwest 
as  we  go  toward  the  northern  end  of  the  hill,  where  the  angle  of  inclina- 
tion is  250.  Between  these  beds  and  those  referred  to  above  as  appear- 
ing in  the  cliffs  tsather  down  the  creek,  there  seems  to  be  a  break.  In 
the  amphitheater  are  beds  of  bine  limestone  with  shales,  all  dipping 
toward  the  southwest ;  but  when  we  ascend  the  ridge  on  the  northern 
side  we  find  limestones,  black  shales,  and  sandstones,  followed  by  thick 
beds  of  limestone,  all  dipping  to  the  northeast.  When  we  ascend 
Italian  Mountain  tne  confusion  of  these  beds  is  explained.  The  monnt- 
ain  is  named  from  the  colors  it  shows  at  a  distance,  red,  white,  and 
green,  the  Italian  national  colors.  The  white  is  due  to  the  granite,  of 
which  the  pneak  is  mainly  composed ;  the  red  is  seen  on  the  weathered 
surface  of  included  beds  of  quartzito,  and  the  green  is  seen  in  the 
grassy  slopes  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain.  Its  elevation  is 
13.255  feet 

The  peak  is  made  up  in  part  of  a  light-gray  granite,  which  I  consider 
to  be  eruption,  and  rusty  quartzites  very  much  metamorphosed.  These 
quartzites  in  places  stand  on  end,  and  in  others  dip  sonthwest  and  north- 
east, at  angles  from  80^  tx>  85^.  Between  some  of  the  beds  are  long 
narrow  seams  of  the  granite.  This  is  beautifully  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration  made  by  Mr.  Holmes,  Fig. 

This  shows,  also,  how  the  qnartzite  has  been  broken  up  by  the  gran- 
ite. The  illuRtratiou  shows  the  northern  face  of  the  peak.  On  the  west 
side  there  is  a  fault  of  about  400  feet  in  the  quartzite.  This  fault  ex- 
tends to  the  northwest,  and  I  shall  refer  to  it  again.  Extending  from 
the  peak  toward  the  southeast  is  a  line  of  eruptive  granite  gradually 
tbinuin^  out.  Close  to  Italian  Mountain  is  a  high  point  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  ridge,  which  forms  the  western  side  of  the  amphithea- 
ter heading  Taylor  Creek.  Italian  is  the  most  eastern  high  i)eak  in  the 
Klk  Mountains.  The  name  Elk  Mountains  is  applied  to  the  mass  of 
mountains  between  the  Gunnison  Kiver  and  the  waters  of  the  Bearing 
Fork  of  Grand  River.  The  trend  of  the  range,  at  first,  is  almost  at 
right  angles  to  the  trend  of  the  Sawatch  range.  Afterward,  however,  it 
turns  to  the  northwest.  The  nucleus  of  the  range  is  comi>o8ed  of  erup- 
tive granite,  of  which  that  on  Italian  Mountain  is  a  part.  The  general 
trend  of  this  granite,  which  shows  itself  in  three  island-like  patches, 
entirely  isolated  from  each  other,  is  northwest  and  southeast.  This  is 
also  indicated  by  the  courses  of  the  principal  streams.  The  course  of 
lioaring  Fork  and  its  branches  is  toward  the  northwest,  while  East 
River  liows  to  the  southeast,  its  course  being  parallel  to  that  of  Boar- 
iug  Fork,  although  it  flows  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction. 

To  the  north  of  Italian  Peak,  between  it  and  the  divide  between  the 
Gunnison  and  Roaring  Fork,  there  are  remnants  of  the  sedimentary  beds. 
To  the  west  we  have  a  grand  view  from  the  summit.  The  island  of  erup- 
tion is  distinctly  shown,  the  white  or  light-gray  color  of  the  granite  be- 
ing contrasted  with  the  dark  colors  of  the  older  stratified  rocks,  above 
which  are  the  bright-red  sandstones  of  Triassic  age,  and  resting  on  them, 
in  a  few  isolated  places,  patches  of  lighter-colored  beds  that  are  of 
Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  age.     The  sedimentary  beds  are  beautifully 
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shown  dipping  away  firom  the  granite  nucleus.  They  are  lifted  high  up, 
and  form  some  of  the  most  prominent  peaks  in  the  range,  the  stratili- 
cation  of  the  rocks  giving  the  mountains  a  peculiar  architectural  form. 
The  pyramidal  form  is  frequent  Southeast  of  the  peak  I  made  the  fol- 
lowing section  in  ascending  order : 

Section  Ko.  24. 

1.  From  the  pass  at  the  head  of  a  small  western  branch  of  Taylor  River 

we  have  a  space  reaching  about  400  feet  up  the  hill,  in  which  the 
beds  are  covered.  Occasional  outcrops  indicate  that  this  space  is 
filled  with  red  sandstones  below,  above  which  there  are  lime- 
stones, with  interlaminated  shales  and  conglomerates.  Above 
we  have  as  follows: 

2.  Hard  gray  laminated  sandstone,  becoming  coarse  near  the  top^  dip 

50O ;  60  feet. 

3.  Conglomerate ;  pebbles  of  blue  limestone  and  granite,  from  1  to  4 

inches  in  diameter,  in  a  coarse  red  sandy  matrix,  30  feet. 

4.  Brownish  red  sandstone,  20  feet. 

5.  Space  probably  filled  with  continuation  of  No.  4,  20  feet. 

6.  Dark,  compact,  grayish-blue  limestone,  fossiliferous,  with  veins  of  cal- 

otte, becoming  laminated,  and  somewhat  laminated  as  we  go  up, 
12  feet. 

7.  Yellowish-gray  standstone,  becoming  conglomeritic  above,  with  peb- 

bles of  limestone  and  granite.    The  dip  here  is  about  40^ ;  4  feet. 

8.  Coarse  yellow  sandstone,  6  feet. 

9.  Fine  yellowish  sandstone,  in  laminne  of  about  J  of  an  inch.    The 

lower  layers  have  a  reddish  tinge,  while  those  above  become  more 
gray ;  3  feet. 

10.  Saudstone  shales;  some  of  the  layers  are  conglomeritic,  with  peb- 

bles of  limestone.  Below  they  are  gray,  in  the  middle  red,  and 
above  yellow  ;  60  f^t. 

11.  Compact  blue  limestone,  very  dark  and  laminated  below,  lighter- 

colored  above,  and  fossiliferous,  4  feet. 

12.  Bluit>h  gray  calcareous  shales,  8  feet. 

13.  Yellowish  sandstones,  somewhat  sbaly,  graduating  toward  the  top 

into  fine  calcareous  shales,  50  feet. 
U.  Bluish  ciilcareous  shales,  3  feet. 

15.  Snuff-colored  saudstone,  loose  textured  and  porous,  4  feet. 

16.  Bluish-gray  calcareous  shales,  25  feet. 

IT.  Blue  laminated  limestone,  weathering  light  gray,  5  feet. 

18.  Sandstone,  weathering  dark  yellow,  with  interlaminated  soft  gray 
sandy  shales,  all  calcareous,  in  layers  from  1  to  2  feet  thickness, 
50  feet. 

1^-  Coarse  reddish  yellow  sandstone,  followed  by  an  alternation  of  sand- 

^         stones  and  shales,  GO  to  70  feet. 

•0.  Purplish-red  sandstone,  5  feet. 

-/•  lie<ldish-yellow  sandstone,  30  feet. 

o^"  Yellow  sandstone,  10  feet. 

••J*  Iteddish  sandstone,  5  feet. 

7^p*  Sandstones  and  shales,  30  feet. 

7^^;  SpaJie  probably  tilled  with  sandstone,  70  feet. 

^'  Blue  laminated  sandstone,  25  feet. 

7^»  Oray  sandstone,  8  feet. 

-^'  hoarse  reddish  sandstone,  becoming  gray  toward  the  top,  05  feet. 

20.  Blue  fossiliferous  limestone,  5  feet. 


0 
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30.  Hicaceons  sandstones  and  shales,  general  color  gray  and  yellowish, 

greenish  gray  at  top,  40  to  50  feet. 

31.  Greenish-gray  micaceons  sandstones,  all  laminated  and  having  a  few 

thin  beds  of  limestone  near  the  top.  They  extend  a  distance  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  dipping  at  an  angle  of  about  30^  toward 
the  northeast 

32.  Hud  irregular  black  limestone,  10  feet. 

33.  Busty-brown  quartzetic  sandstone. 

34.  Brown  cry stalline  limestone. 

I  was  unable  to  get  the  thickness  of  these  last  two  beds,  as  they  were 
somewhat  confused  by  the  presence  of  the  eruptive  granite,  which  rises 
here  toward   the  high  point  just  south  of  Italian  Mountain.     The 

Siartzites  seen  on  the  peak  evidently  belong  to  this  section,  of  which 
ey  are  probably  the  lower  portion^  for  the  upper  layers  here  are  really 
the  older  or  lower  if  the  beds  were  m  their  proper  position.  There  has 
been  a  complete  inversion.  The  dip  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  is  about 
north  40O  to  50O  east. 

In  bed  No.  1  of  the  section  No.  24,  some  distance  below  No.  2,  in  a 
red  limestone,  I  found  a  specimen  of  Loxanemia.  It  was  below  the  con- 
p;lomerates  given  in  the  upper  part  of  the^  bed.  It  is  probably  Carbon- 
uerous.  In  layer  No.  6 1  found  Frodnctus  murieatusj  S^riferj  and  other 
indistinct  fossils.  In  No.  11  there  was  a  profusion ;  among  the  speci- 
mens collected,  Professor  Meek  has  identified  Productua  muricatua^  N. 
&  P. ;  Athyris  BubtilUOj  Hall ;  RhyncheneUa  oaagenaiB,  Swallow ;  Semi- 
pranit€8  ctomim,  M.  &•  H. ;  Ter^atula  bavidensj  and  Eet9ia  puneiuli/era. 
In  No.  29  I  found  some  fragments,  among  wUch  Produchu  muricatus 
was  identified. 

Descending  to  Cement  Creek  we  again  find  conglomerates  and  red 
sandstones,  dipping  to  the  southwest,  the  angle  being  only  a  few  de- 
grees, (5o  to  8o.)  As  we  go  up  creek  this  increases  gradually  until  the 
beds  are  suddenly  turned  up  and  stand  almost  on  end.  Mr.  Holmes 
tells  me  that  beyond  this  point  the  beds  dip  to  the  northeast.  There  is 
therefore  running  across  the  creek  here  a  line  of  fracture,  the  direction 
of  which  is  northwest  and  southeast.  On  the  south  side  of  this  line, 
which  is  probably  connected  with  the  fault  in  the  quartzites  on  Italian 
Mountain,  fragments  of  the  Cretaceous  beds  cap  the  hill.  Some  distance 
down  the  creek,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  dip  is  toward  the  north- 
east, inclining  from  6°  to  15o.  Between  the  two  points  there  must  be 
a  synclinal  fold,  the  axis  of  which  crosses  Cement  Creek  with  a  direc- 
tion a  little  west  of  north.  From  Cement  Creek  we  crossed  to  the  head 
of  a  small  branch  of  Cascade  Creek,  the  east  branch  of  East  Biver. 
This  small  creek  rises  on  the  broad  divide,  and  has  cut  its  way  through 
the  red  sandstones,  which  are  capped  here  with  lighter-colored  beds, 
probably  of  Jurassic  age.  Below  the  red  sandstones  arc  thick  beds  of 
red  conglomerates  like  those  seen  on  Cement  Creek.  The  dip  is  west, 
or  i>erbai)s,  in  some  places,  a  few  degrees  south  of  west.  For  a  short 
distance  the  creek  flows  through  a  grassy  valley,  that  gradually  dee^iens 
until  it  ends  on  the  edge  of  steep  blutt's,  over  which  the  creek  flows  to 
join  the  main  stream,  which  is  about  (500  feet  lower  down.  From  here 
we  have  an  excellent  view  down  the  river.  The  canon  walls  of  Cascade 
Creek  are  bright-red  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  in  which^  on  the 
west  side  near  the  forks  of  the  two  streams,  is  a  broad  trachjtic  dike. 
(a  h  in  Plate  XV.)  It  is  about  50  feet  wide,  and  crosses  the  creek.  Its 
direction  is  about  south  65^  west.  The  dip  of  the  beds  seems  to  have 
been  but  little  aflected  by  the  dike.    As  we  go  down  stream  the  dip 
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becomes  more  and  more  toward  the  south,  and  we  pass  over  red  sand- 
stones and  conglomerates.  The  matrix  of  these  conglomerates  is  a 
coarse  red  sand,  in  which  are  large  pebbles  of  limestone.  The  angle  of 
the  dip  to  the  soathwest  is  25^.  This  is  at  a  point  about  a  mile  below 
the  forks.  A  number  of  beautiful  falls  and  cascades  diversify  the 
course  of  the  stream.  Below  these  the  dip  changes,  and  it  is  toward 
the  north  and  northeast.  This  corresponds  exactly  with  what  we  saw 
ou  Cement  Creek.  Below,  in  all  probability  the  Silurian  layers  may 
be  discovered,  although  1  did  not  have  time  enough  here  to  identify 
them. 

About  two  miles  below  the  forks  a  large  creek  comes  in  from  the 
northwest.  It  rises  under  Castle  Peak,  and  I  will  have  occasion  to  refer 
to  it  again  when  I  speak  of  the  peak.  From  its  mouth  a  broad  open 
valley  reaches  almost,  without  interruption,  to  East  River.  Just  above 
the  mouth,  on  the  east  side,  in  the  bed  of  the  creek,  there  is  an  outcrop 
of  quartzite,  below  which  are  shales.  On  the  west  side,  reaching  up 
for  400  or  500  feet,  are  limestones,  above  which  we  find  the  red-beds.  I 
cannot  say  with  certainty  of  what  age  these  beds  are,  but  they  are 
probably  Carboniferous.  A  little  less  than  a  mile  farther  down  the 
stream  we  find,  on  the  west  side,  outerops  of  Cretaceous  rocks,  consist- 
ing mainly  of  calcareous  clay  shales,  with  interlaminated  limestones. 
In  one  of  the  upper  layers  I  discovered  fossils  agreeing  with  those  I 
found  east  of  the  mountains  in  bed  No.  2  of  section  No.  1.  The  bed  has 
the  sam^  characteristics,  including  even  the  bituminoas  odor  on  fracture. 

Above  we  find  from  25  to  30  feet  of  rough  conglomeritic  sandstone  of 
a  rusty  yellow  color ;  next  are  thick  beds  of  laminated  limestone.    All 
these  beds  dip  toward  the  northeast.    Crowning  the  hill  are  red-beds. 
There  is,  1  think,  a  fault  running  through  here.    Its  direction  is  proba- 
bly northwest  and  southeast.    It  extends  across  Teocalli  Creek  also. 
Here,  however,  the  beds  are  very  much  confused,  seeming  to  have  been 
orushed  together.    Mr.  Holmes  has  made  a  very  excellent  drawing  of 
the  appearance  of   the  beds  on  the  west  side  of   Teocalli  Creek  in 
I?late  XVI.    The  following  section  was  made  here,  th^  letters  being  the 
**ame  as  those  in  the  illustration : 

Section  No.  25. 

f  1.  Conglomerate  of  large  limestone  pebbles  in  a  red  1  Thickness  not 
siliceous  matrix.  f     accurately 

2.  Fine  red  sandstone  shales,  with  bauds  containing  |  taken ;  about 
nodules.  3  ^0  to  15  feet. 

3.  Very  hard,  compact,  dark  and  blue,  almost  black,  limestone ;  8 
inches  to  1  foot. 

4.  Purplish  blue  limestone ;  weathering,  reddish  ou  surfaces ;  1  to  2 
feet. 

5.  Steel-gray  quartzitic  sandstone,  1  foot. 

6.  Soft  light-gray  calcareous  sandstone,  shaly  below,  10  feet. 

7.  Ked  sandstone,  fine  grained,  and  somewhat  soft,  2  feet. 
(  8.  Gray  sandstoue,  3  feet. 
)  1>.  Soft  gray  sandstoue  shale,  2  feet. 
10.  Conglomerate,  6  feet. 

Below  the  beds  given  in  this  section  we  have  as  follows : 

Red  sandstones,  10  feet. 

White  sandstones,  15  feet. 

Eed  sandstone,  8  feet. 

Mottled  sandstone  shales,  10  feet. 
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The  beds  are  very  irregolar  in  fttractarey  and  also  io  ocdor.  The  aame  bed 
may  be  conglomeritic  at  one  place,  and  then  gradoally  beoome  fine,  while 
the  color  will  Hhade  from  a  deep  i-ed  into  white  or  gray.  Not  only  are 
the  beds  crashed  together,  bnt  they  are  also  broken,  as  seen  in  the  illns- 
tration.  The  line  F  6  represents  the  fracture.  As  we  go  np  TeocaUi 
Creek  the  beds  on  the  west  side  dip  at  first  at  a  very  small  angle,  not 
more  than  5<^,  to  the  south  or  soathwest.  Farther  np  it  is  46^,  and  this 
soon  increases  to  80^.  As  we  go  west,  along  the  ridge,  we  find  that  the 
beds  are  completely  tamed  over  past  the  vertical.  Mr.  Taggart  was  on 
the  ridge,  and  found  Carboniferous  fossils  in  beds  that  were  inverted. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  creek  is  a  high  pyramidal  moantain,  (TeocaUi,) 
which  I  ascended.  Its  height  is  13,(^  feet,  and  it  rises  over  3,000  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  creek.  The  stratification  of  the  rocks  composing  it 
is  almost  horizontal,  and  they  have  weathered  into  corioos  form&  On 
the  east  and  south  is  a  series  of  enormoos  steps,  while  the  norUi  face 
presents  castellated  forms.  The  rocks  are  all  very  much  metamorphosed, 
and  are  of  a  dark  maroon-red  color.  At  the  base  on  the  soathem  side 
Mr.  Taggart  found  the  following  beds  from  below  upward : 

1.  Ydlow  conglomerate. 

2.  Purplish  limestone. 

3.  Yellow  limestone  and  purple  shales. 

4.  Purple  shi^ly  limestone. 

5.  Compact  brownish -red  sandstone. 

6.  Green  cherty  limestone. 

7.  Purple  sandstone. 

8.  Sandstones. 

These  beds  all  dip  about  north  45^  east,  at  an  angle  of  aboat  55^.  He 
was  unable  to  carry  the  section  any  higher,  as  the  dopes  were  grassed 
over.  The  mountain  stands  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  eraptive  island 
of  which  Italian  Mountain  is  the  most  eastern  high  point.  Here  it  is 
rather  narrow ;  but  to  the  east,  south  of  Castle  Peak,  it  widens,  as  it  also 
does  around  White  Eock  Mouutaiu,  to  the  northwest  of  which  it  again 
narrows  and  ends,  the  sedimentary  beds  not  having  been  broken 
through. 

The  following  section  was  made  from  the  summit  of  TeocaUi  Mouutaiu 
in  descending  order  : 

Section  No.  26. 

1.  Very  fine  textured  laminated  sandstone,  generally  of  a  maroon  color, 

although  grayish  in  some  places.    They  have  been  very   much 
changed.    Thickness  about  350  feet. 

2.  Yellowish  metamorphosed  sandstone,  50  feet. 

3.  Metamorphosed  conglomerate  gray  matrix,  with  large  purplish  peb- 

bles, 50  feet. 

4.  Fine-grained  sandstone  streaked  with  lines  and  spots ;  general  color 

reddish  maroon  ;  about  50  feet. 

5.  Gray  conglomerate,  with  interstratified  purplish  and  gray  sandstones, 

200  feet. 
G.  Gray  sandstone  and  conglomenite,  150  feet. 

7.  Coarse-grained  light  gray  sandstone,  greenish  in  x)laces,  6  to  8  feet. 

8.  Sandstone  conglomerate,  5  feet. 

9.  Light-grayish  brown  sandstone,  50  feet. 

10.  Coarse  gieenish  variegated  sandstone,  20  feet. 

11.  Space  i)robably  filled  with  sandstones  that  are  yellow,  judging  from 

the  debris  ;  55  feet. 
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12.  Yellowish- white  limestone.    The  upper  part  grades  into  a  sandstone, 

and  has  small  crystals  of  pyrites.  Below  the  bed  has  an  irregular 
cross-fnicture,  and  is  white  on  the  weathered  surfaces.  Tliickness 
about  20  teet. 

13.  Rusty  yellow  quartzite  with  seams  of  eruptive  rock  running  through 

it,  which  has  disturbed  the  beds  very  much.  The  angle  of  the  dip 
here  is  about  50°,  and  seems  to  be  toward  the  east  or  north  of  east. 
Thickness  is  about  50  feet 

14.  Eruptive  granite  reaching  to  the  creek,  a  distance  of  about  600  feet. 
These  beds  on  Teocalli  Mountain  seem  to  have  been  broken  off  from 

those  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek,  and  carried  up  past  them.    Crossing 
the  ridge  from  Teocalli  Creek  to  Dike  Creek,  coming  from  Castle  Peak, 
we  followed  the  stream  up  to  the  foot  of  the  peak.    At  the  foot  of  Teo- 
calli on  the  east  side,  there  seems  to  be  a  dip  to  the  west  or  southwest. 
This  gradually  changes  to  the  south  and  southeast,  toward  the  east. 
The  exposures  are  all  of  reddish  sifndstones  and  coarse  conglomerates. 
As  we  go  up,  the  strike  of  the  sedimentary  beds  crosses  the  creek  and 
has  a  direction  a  little  north  of  east,  probably  joining  the  line  of  out- 
etop  of  the  beds  northwest  of  Italian  Mountain.    After  leaving  this  lino 
the  valley  is  underlaid  by  eruptive  granite,  and  near  the  head  of  the 
creek  resting  on  this  granite  on  the  summits  of  the  ridges  on  either  side 
are  the  sedimentary  formations,  forming  a  semicircle  around  the  head 
of  the  creek.    At  the  head  of  the  amphitheater  thus  formed  is  Castle 
Peak,  a  high,  black-looking  peak,  in  shape  somewhat  resembling  Teo- 
calli.   It  is  not  so  regular,  however,  the  outline  being  very  rough  and 
ragged.    It  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  eruptive  island,  and  is  composed 
mostly  of  sandstones  that  are  very  much  changed  and  intersected  with 
dikes.    We  ascended  the  mountain,  but  the  weather  was  so  stormj'  that 
I  did  not  attempt  to  make  any  section.    The  summit  is  13,930  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  about  2,400  feet  above  the  head  of  the  creek.    While 
on  the  top  we  were  almost  constantly  surrounded  by  clouds,  and  it 
was  only  occasionally  and  for  a  very  short  time  that  we  were  able  to  see 
any  of  the  surrounding  country.    From  the  peak  eastward  the  general 
strike  is  a  little  south  of  east,  with  an  irregular  outline  until  we  reach  the 
head  of  the  Gunnison  River,  when  it  turns  to  the  north,  and  seemingly 
follows  a  branch  of  Koaring  Fork,  which  flows  to  the  northward.    Oa 
the  summit  is  a  very  hard  metamorphosed  laminated  sandstone,  gener- 
ally of  a  somber  reddish-brown  color,  streaked  in  places  with  green. 
^Vxt  below  is  a  very  handsome  sandstone  conglomerate,  and  then  a 
yeJlowish  sandstone,  all  metamorphosed.    Below  these  we  have  an  alter- 
''ation  of  red  sandstones  and  conglomerates  until  we  reach  the  base  of 
^he  mountain.    The  beds  are  all  more  or  less  changed  and  interseete<l 
V  dikes,  which  sometimes  cut  across  the  strata,  and  again  lie  between 
^'flVrent  layers.    The  dip  is  nearly  due  north,  and  the  angle  of  inclina- 
^^^n  on  the  ridge  below  the  summit  is  from  5^  to  lO*^.    It  is  difficult 
^^thout  closer  study  to  determine  with  exactness  to  what  age  these 
^^^^l\8  should  be  referred.    I  think  it  pi obable,  however,  at  that  the  base 
^^  Lave  the  Potsdam  sandstone  or  quartzite,  and  above  the  Silurian, 
^"et  Carboniferous,  and  Permian  rocks.    Those  on  the  summit  are  proba- 
al>l^'  Permian.    Perhaps  Permo  carboniferous  would  be  the  best  term  to 
^l>ply  to  them.    White  Rock  Mountain  is  at  the  head  of  Teocalli  Creek. 
^^    the  south  the  sedimentary  beds  are  overturned,  the  strike  being 
uoirthwest  and  southeast  and  the  dip  to  the  northeast.    On  the  north 
^"^  dip  is  to  the  north  and  northeast.    To  the  west  the  sedimentary 
"^8  extend  across  the  granite.    There  is,  however,  a  break,  although 
"^^  granite  does  not  appear  through  them.    Before  reaching  this  point 
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the  bedB  that  were  turned  over  beyond  the  verticid  have  resamedtlldi 
original  positioni  and  the  ends  have  been  dragged  in,  as  shown  in  Fig 
1,  Plate  XYIII,  which  represents  a  section  made  west  of  White  EoeE 
The  peak  is  made  np  of  eruptive  granite,  and  is  13,671  feet  high.  ITmu 
the  base  I  fonnd  micaceons  hematite  coating  the  surfaces  of  the  gtsottf 
dibria  in  radiating  crystals.  The  rock  near  the  summit  is  very  mmA 
broken  up,  rendering  the  ascent  of  the  peak  a  little  dangerous  in  ^mm 
^orth  of  the  peak  the  summits  of  the  ridges  lii*e  capped  with  sediveat 
ary  beds,  dipping  north  and  northeast  All  the  mountains  in  this  mail 
have  conspicuous  amphitheaters,  in  which  there  are  snow-banks  and 
small  lakesy  the  latter  generally  frozen.  Returning  to  the  month  oi 
Teocalli  Greek,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  broad  valley  of  East  Btw 
East  River  flows  through  Cretaceous  rocks.  Below  the  month  of  Slttli 
River,  the  largest  western  branch,  are  several  beantifnl  terraces.  Hm 
Cretaceous  area  extends  southward  into  Dr.  Endlich's  district.  Belov 
the  month  of  Slate  River,  on  the  wfest  side  of  East  River,  beyond  tte 
valley,  the  Cretaceous  rocks  are  covered  by  an  overflow  of  trachyte 
As  we  come  around  from  Teocalli  Creek  to  East  River,  the  moat  fltift 
ing  points  are  '^Crested  Butte"  and  <' Gothic  Butte,"  which  stand M 
tween  East  River  and  Slate  River.  They  are  both  isolated,  and  rial 
considerably  higher  than  the  surrouudiug  country.  Both  aie  aur 
rounded  with  cretaceous  shales.  Crested  Butte  is  the  more  soatfaem  o 
the  two,  and  is  11,838  feet  in  height.  It  is  composed  of  eruptive  gnui 
ite,  similar  to  that  on  Italian  Mountain  and  White  Rock.  Betwees  thi 
two  buttes  there  is  an  exposure  of  trachyte,  which  is  probably  eootln 
ous  with  a  band  that  is  seen  in  Gothic  Butte.  The  latter  is  sizidkl 
from  Crested  Butte.  It  was  visited  by  Doctor  Hayden,  and  to  his  repaetlhl 
reader  is  referred  for  the  details  of  its  structure.  The  summit  is  tnudCTtll 
Whether  this  is  only  a  capping  or  not  I  cannot  say  positively.  'I«l 
inclined  to  think,  however,  that  it  is  not  merely  a  capping,  but  that  it 
relation  to  the  surrounding  beds  is  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  XVII,  at  a 
Below  the  tracliyte  that  is  seen  on  the  summit  are  cretaceous  shales  oi 
the  side  of  the  butte,  and  below  a  second  layer  of  trachyte.  On  theoppo 
site  side  of  the  valley  Mr.  Holmes  found  in  the  shales  of  Ko.  2  Creta 
ceous,  a  bed  of  trachy  tic  rock.  This  extends  for  some  miles.  I  thinl 
that  this  mass  is  intrusive,  and  is  connected  with  the  trachyte  of  thi 
butte.  Mr.  Holmes  was  unable  to  determine  the  line  of  junctioi 
between  it  and  the  beds  above.  I  but  little  doubt  that  the  shales  jns) 
above  will  be  found  changed  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  near  the  tra 
chyte.  I  have  before  referred  to  the  inversion  of  the  beds  on  the  north 
east  side  of  East  River.  These  inverted  beds  are  seen  in  Fig.  — ,  Plati 
XVII,  the  Silurian  being  on  top.  The  lower  beds  are  all  cretaceous 
At  the  head  of  a  small  branch  of  East  Eiver  we  have  bluffs  of  thesi 
beds  dipping  to  the  northeast  about  north  5o^  east,  at  an  angle  of  20^ 
to  250.  First  are  about  100  feet  of  very  thinly  laminated  bhick  shalet 
nou-fossiliferous.  Next  are  yellowish  sandstones  and  shales  for  abod 
150  or  200  feet.  In  the  lower  part  of  these  shales  fragments  of  steiflj 
and  leaves  are  found.  I  saw  also  some  poor  specimens  of  inacera$Mm 
Above  we  have  black  shales.  How  far  they  extend  I  was  unable 
determine,  the  slope  being  grassed  over.  On  another  small  creek, 
one  seen  to  the  right  of  a  hill,  the  first  exposure  is  a  bed  of  white  U 
stone  shown  at  /,  Plate  XVII.  Below,  or  rather  above,  as  the 
are  inverted  at  the  point  6,  Mr.  Holmes  found  fossils  of  No.  3 
ceous.  This  bed  of  limestone  is,  therefore,  probably  the  same  whi 
bed  that  is  seen  in  the  Cretaceous  all  along  the  foot-hills  on  the^edge 
the  plains.    It  is  bed  No.  1  in  section  No.  1,  and  No.  44  in  sectioo  "" 


i 
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i.    Then  there  is  a  space  reaching  to  the  bed  d^  which  seems  to  be  filled 
eotircly  with  black  shales.    At  c2  is  a  bed  of  white  sandstone,  qoartzitio 
in  places.     It  is  beyond  donbt    the  No.  1  Cretaceous,     Above  it 
are   variegated  shaly  beds.     The  colors  are  very  bright.     They  are 
green,  purple,  yellow,  and  white.    They  extend  for  300  or  400  feet,  and 
are  succeeded  by  red-beds  which  extend  for  nearly  1,000  feet,  grading 
into  maroon-colored  beds,  beyond  whicb  are  yellow  beds,  probably  rep- 
resenting the  Silurian.     Above  No.  1  Cretaceous,  therefore,  is  a  com- 
plete series  from  the  top  of  the  Jurassic  to  the  base  of  the  Silurian.    At  g 
the  eruptive  granite  is  seen.    The  illustration  shows  also  how  the  beds, 
{iartlicr  along,  at  a,  are  in  their  natural  position.     On  the  other  side  of 
the  valley,  just  above  Crested  Butte,  the  dip  is  northeast,  and  at  this 
point,  therefore,  East  River  flows  in  the  axis  of  a  synclinal  fold.    At 
the  base  of  Gothic  Butte  the  dip  is  the  same  as  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley,  viz,  toward  the  southwest.    On  Slate  Kiver  the  rocks  are 
all  Cretaceous,  and  there  are  some  very  fine  terraces  cut  into  these  rocks. 
The  general  dip,  I  think,  is  to  the  northeast  or  east.     I  hope  to  be  able 
to  visit  this  region  again  in  continuing  the  work  westward,  and  to  be 
able  then  to  determine  some  points  that  are  as  yet  somewhat  indefinite. 
The  Elk  Mountain  region  is  suflBcient  of  itself  to  furnish  several  years' 
work.    Slate  River  formed  the  western  limit  of  our  work  for  the  season 
at  this  point,  although  more  to  the  north  we  worked  considerably  farther 
to  the  westward.     Fig.  1,  Plate  XVIII,  represents  a  section  (partly 
^eal)  through  Gothic  Mountain  and  across  the  granitic  area  west  of 
♦^^hite  House  Mountain.     It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  beds  from  b 
to  c  are  right  side  up,  while  a  short  distance  down  the  river  they  are 
^.Verted,  as  seen  in  Plate  XVII,  and  also  on  Ilock  Creek,  as  shown  in 
**g.  2,  Plate  XVIII.    It  is  opposite  Gothic  Mountain  that  they  are  in 
J^e  normal  position.    It  is  fair,  then,  to  infer  that  the  presence  of  Gothic 
fountain  has  something  to  do  with  it.    Either  the  force  of  upheaval  of 
*^o  latter  counteracted  the  force  of  elevation  of  the  main  range,  or  the 
^ffr^ess  of  the  trachyte  acted  as  a  relief  to  the  latter  force.    The  two 
w^vations  were  probably  contemporaneous,  at  least  in  part.    The  erup- 
f^on  of  Gothic  Mountain  must  have  occurred  at  the  same  time  that  the 
^[^x^ersiou  of  the  beds,  both  below  and  above  it,  took  place.    At  the  same 
^^'iie  the  beds  were  compressed  laterally,  and  the  fold  between  c  and  d 
^^s  formed.    As  we  look  down  East  River,  from  Bellevue  Mountain, 
'^^  have  a  fine  view  of  these  beds.    They  are  so  folded  between  c  and  d 
*^    to  form  a  semi-quaquaversal.    As  shown  in  the  illustration,  subse- 
^^^nt  erosion  has  broken  the  connection  between  the  beds,  and  a  little 
"^^ond  the  point  where  the  section  was  made  the  granite  is  seen  in  the 
^^*:^ter.    At  e,  on  the  north  side  of  the  granite  area,  the  sedimentary 
"^<3s  are  seen  dipping  toward  the  northeast.    It  is  probable  that  the 
^^^ss  of  granite  shown  at/ and  the  trachyte  forming  Gothic  Mountain 
^^^  connected.    It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  trace  the  trachyte 
^^^"Wn  to  that  connection  and  learn  whether  or  not  there  is  a  gradual 
^^^nsition  into  the  granite.    The  Elk  Mountains  present  many  complex 
Y^^obloms,  and  it  will  require  years  of  close  and  arduous  work  to  master 
^M  the  geological  details.     Each  stream,  with  all  the  numerous  small 
^t^nches,  will  have  to  be  followed  to  the  very  source,  and  almost  every 
^dge  and  prominent  peak  will  have  to  be  ascended  before  all  the  ob- 
jure points  can  be  made  clear.    It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  regions 
in  the  entire  extent  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.    I  am  confident,  however, 
the  observations  made  during  the  season  of  1873  are  in  the  main  cor- 
rect, and  although  much  remains  yet  to  be  done,  future  observers  will 
find  but  few  errors  in  the  work  already  recorded. 
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Above  Gothic  Moantain,  at  the  head  of  Eaat  Biver  and  on  the  same 
side  of  the  stream,  is  Slate  Mountain,  which  is  so  called  ftom  the  tact  that 
it  is  largely  composed  of  blnish  and  black  slates^  all  of  which  belong  to 
the  Cretaceous  formations.  At  the  base  of  the  monntain  the  qoartasite 
of  No.  1  outcrops.  These  shales  prevail  toward  the  southwest  beyond 
Slate  River.  Bellevne  Mountain,  opposite  Slate  Mountain,  at  the  head 
of  East  River,  is  similar  in  its  composition. 

From  East  Biver  we  crossed  to  the  head  of  Bock  Greek,  which  is  one 
of  the  branches  of  Roaring  Fork,  which  it  joins  below  Sopris  Peak. 

On  Bock  Creek,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  and  as  is  shown  in  Fig. 
2,  Plate  XVIII,  the  beds  are  again  inverted  on  the  east  side.  The  in- 
vestigation of  the  beds  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek  had  to  be  left  to 
the  explorations  of  the  next  season. 

The  following  section  was  made  a  few  miles  down  the  creek  on  the 
east  side,  and  is  in  ascending  order: 

Section  No.  27. 

!•  Beaching  from  the  bed  of  the  creek  up  on  the  hill  to  the  point  a 
in  Fig.  2,  Plate  XVIII,  we  have  a  space  fiUed  in  with  limestones 
and  black  shales. 
a.  2.  Very  hard  calcareous  black  shales,  breaking  into  laminsd  of  about 
^  of  an  inch,  44  feet  7  inches. 

3.  Argillaceous  sandstone^  in  places  very  shaly,  80  feet  2  inches. 

4.  WMte  limestone,  breakmg  into  laminse  of  about  ^  of  an  inch  thick* 

ness,  6  feet. 
6.  Black  argillaceous  shales,  with  interlaminated  bands  of  hard  sand- 
stone, 191  feet  3  inches. 

6.  Space  of  which  the  upper  part  is  probably  fiUed  with  white  sand- 

stone, and  the  lower  part  with  alternate  sandstones  and  black 
shales,  213  feet. 

7.  Bluish  shaly  sandstone,  weathering  a  rusty  color,  8  feet. 

8.  Rusty-colored  calcareous  sandstone,  15  feet  10  inches. 

9.  Bluish  calcareous  sandstone,  4  feet. 

1),  10.  Yellowish-white  sandstone,  containing  impressions  of  leaves,  82 
feet  8  inches. 

11.  Shaly  sandstones,  with   included   hard  bands.    The  lower  beds 

are  rusty-colored  and  the  upper  ones  greenish ;  45  feet  4  inches. 

12.  Space,  the  bottom  of  which  is  probably  filled  with  shales,  gradu- 

ally giving  place  to  limestone.  At  the  top  there  is  an  outcrop 
of  blue  limestone,  having  near  the  upper  part  a  band  of  green- 
ish shale ;  90  feet  3  inches. 

13.  Yellowish  sandstone,  with  bands  of  light  blue  limestone,  36  feet 

3  inches. 

14.  Space,  in  which,  a«  indicated,  there  are  coarse  red  and  gray  lam- 

inated sandstones,  83  feet  10  inches. 

15.  Coarse  purplish  coiiglomeritic  sandstone,  12  feet. 
IG.  Bather  tine  variegated  sandstone. 

17.  Purplish  conglomerate, 
e.  18.  Space  filled  with  alternations  of  conglomerates  and  fine  shaly 
sandstones.    The  general  color  is  a  reddish -streaked  and  mot- 
tled with  gray.    On  top  there  are  some  white  beds,  which,  fipom 
a  distance,  I  took  to  be  limestones^ 
I  was  unable  to  determine  the  exact  thickness  of  the  last  beds  in  the 
section.    Above  them,  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  all  the  beds  reach- 
ing through  the  Carboniferous  to  the  base  of  the  Silurian  are  present 
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The  dip  is  north  55^  east.    At  the  point  a  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  2,* 
Plate  XVni)  the  angle  of  inclination  is  58o,  and  at  6  it  is  35°.    Bed 
No.  10,  in'eection  No.  27,  is  the  sandstone  of  *'No.  1  Cretaceous,'^  and  in  it 
Mr.  Holmes  found  some  fragments  of  leaves,  none,  however,  very  dis- 
tinct, but  sufficient  with  the  lithological  characters  to  identify  the  bed. 
The  layers  just  above  should  probably  be  referred  to  the  Jurassic.  Fig*.  2, 
Plate  XVIII,  represents  a  section  through  the  Elk  Mountains,  near 
the  head  of  Rock  Creek.     Section  No.  27  was  made  from  a  to  c. 
Whether  the  line  of  junction  is  exactly  as  represented  at  d  in  the 
illnstnition  cannot  be  definitely  detei'mined  until  the  line  shall  have  been 
followed  througihout  its  entire  extent.    The  granite  probably  makes  its 
appearance  in  places  along  this  line.  On  the  eastern  branch  of  Bock  Creek, 
{€  in  the  figure,)  which  is  in  part  of  its  course  parallel  to  the  main  stream, 
the  Carboniferous  or  Permo-carboniferous  rocks  are  exposed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  and  above  them  forming  high  bluff-like  walls.    On  either 
side  are  red  sandstones  dipping  north  of  east.    Near  its  head  the  main 
branch  of  Rock  Creek  turns  to  the  west,  and  at  this  point  the  dip  of 
the  rocks  also  changes.    On  the  north  and  west  side  of  the  creek,  in  the 
space  formed  by  this  turn,  is  Treasury  Mountain,  so  named  from  the 
discovery  there  of  lodes  of  silver-bearing  galena.     At  the  south  end  of 
the  mountain  the  dip  of  the  sedimentary  beds  is  south  5P  east,  and  the 
angle  of  inclination  is  about  12°.    As  we  follow  the  course  of  the  creek 
the  dip  changes  as  the  creek  turns,  and  on  the  west  side  it  is  east  of 
north.    Treasury  Mountain  is  composed  mainly  of  cretaceous  shales. 
Toward  the  west  there  are  gypsiferous  beds.    At  the  point  where  the 
mines  are  situated,  black  shales  containing  quantities  of  Lwcerami  pre- 
vail.   They  are  all  very  much  changed,  probably  by  the  intrusion  of  the 
metaliferous  lodes.    The  latter  are  described  in  Dr.  Endlich's  report.* 
On   the  east  side  of  the  creek,  opposite  Treasury  Mountain,  there 
seems  to  be  either  a  bend  or  a  fault  in  the  Cretaceous  beds :  the 
shales  at  one  place  appear  to  dip  toward  the  northwest.     I  did  not 
have  time  to  investigate  it,  bat  I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  as  merely 
local.     As  we  go  down  the  creek  the  beds  on  the  right  side  still  occupy 
an  inverted  position.    Just  below  the  mouth  of  the  eastern  branch  of 
Itock  Creek,  it  enters  a  deep  cation.    Here,  below  the  cretaceous  rocks, 
the  older  formations,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Carboniferous,  are  exposed, 
ae  shown  at  a  in  Fig.  3,  Plate  XVIII.    Following  the  eastern  branch  we 
cross  the  No.  1  Cretaceous  twice.    The  second  time  the  bed  is  inverted, 
as  above  it  we  find  the  older  beds,  which  are  beautifully  shown  on  both 
sides  of  the  deep  gorge  like  valley,  dipping  toward  the  northeast  at  an 
angle  of  from  50^  to  60^.     There  is,  therefore,  probably  a  fold  as  indi- 
cated in  the  illustration.    In  the  cretaceous  rocks  at  ft  a  dike  outcrops. 
Tlie  creek,  as  it  flows  over  the  edges  of  the  cretaceous  rocks,  does  so  in 
a  series  ot  beautiful  cascades  and  falls.    As  we  continue  up  creek  the 
l^eds  become  more  and  more  horizontal,  until  they  dip  slightly  in  the  op- 
pOBite  direction,  and  we  have  a  synclinal  fold,  the  center  of  which  is 
filled  with  Silurian  beds,  for  the  layers  are  still  inverted.    The  ends  of 
these  beds,  c,  seem  to  have  been  broken  away  from  those  which  outcrop 
^tt  the  canon  at  a.    We  next  cross  a  comparatively  narrow  belt  of  gran- 

*  Mr.  R.  A.  Kirkcr,  who  is  interested  in  the  mines  here,  showed  me  specimens  of  coal 
^und  in  this  region.    He  did  not  disclose  the  locality,  and  I  did  not  discover  it.    From 


i 


l^  description  ef  it.  however,  I  jud^o  it  occurs  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks  that  prevail 
^^ut  the  Deads  of  Slate  River,  Washington  Gulch,  and  £a«t  River.  In  appearance 
^^^e  specimens  approach  anthracite  more  closely  than  any  other  coal  I  have  seen  in 
^^Q  West ;  how  closely,  an  analysis  will  have  to  prove.    It  has  a  luster  like  anthracite, 

^<1  is  very  hard.    I  think,  however,  that  it  is  only  an  sdtered  Cretaoeous  coal.    I 

^^^ge  it  to  be  of  exceUent  quality. 
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ite,  d,  similar  to  that  of  White  Eock  Monntain.    Its  direction .  as  it 
crosses  the  creek  is  northwest  and  southeast.    It  is  the  south  extension 
of  an  island-like  area  of  granite  like  that  of  White  Bock  and  Italia. 
Snow-Mass  Mountain  and  Capitol  Peak  are  two  of  the  principal  high 
points  in  tliis  area.    On  the  northeastern  side  of  this  belt  (at  e  in  the 
illustration)  the  Silurian  beds  are  seen  resting  on  the  granite,  and  above 
are  the  Carboniferous  and  Triassic  formations.    Here  there  is  a  turn  in 
the  course  of  the  creek.    Above  the  granite  belt  it  follows  the  strike  of 
the  sedimentary  rocks.    It  is  this  part  of  its  course  that  is  parallel  to 
the  main  stream,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  two  ridges,  cand/,  Fig. 
2,  Plate  XVIII.    The  first  one,/,  is  composed  mainly  of  red  sandstones 
and  conglomerates,  probably  of  Permo-carboniferous  age,  or  possibly  in 
part  Triassic.    Section  27  was  made  on  the  western  side  of  the  second 
ridge,  (c  in  the  illustration.)    The  creek  rises  in  an  amphitheater  between 
Station  E,  or  Maroon  Mountain,  and  another  high  point  of  similar  for- 
mation.   On  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  is  a  high  bluff-like  wall  com- 
posed of  red  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  the  latter  prevailing  toward 
the  base  of  the  cliff.    The  general  dip  is  toward  the  northeast,  at  an 
angle  of  about  20^.    There  is  also  a  slight  curve  on  the  face  of  the  wall 
along  the  strike  of  the  beds.    As  we  go  toward  Maroon  Mountain  the 
bright  red  sandstones  become  darker.  Maroon  Mountain  derives  its  name 
fix)m  the  color  of  its  rocks.     We  did  not  ascend  it,  but  made  a  station  on 
a  high  point  a  short  distance  south  of  it.    Here  the  rooks  are  mostly 
sandstones  and  conglomerates,  a  thin  bed  of  gray  limestone  now  and  then 
appearing  toward  the  base  of  the  station.  The  sandstones  are  intersected 
by  numerous  dikes,  which  are  probably  connected  with  the  main  mass 
of  granite.    This  may  account  for  the  changes  in  color  and  structure  that 
we  notice  in  the  sandstones.    All  the  dikes  are  irregular.    A  prominent 
one  intersects  Maroon  Mountain,  and  another  the  ridge  that  rises  toward 
it.    East  of  Miiroon  Mountain  is  a  dike,  which  is  probably  the  southern 
extension  of  the  large  dike  seen  east  of  Snow-Mass  Mountain,  and  to 
Avhich  I  shall  refer  again.    It  is  only  near  the  base  of  Station  76  that 
Ave  lind  any  limestone.     On  the  summit  the  beds  are  brownish,  becoming 
red  as  we  go  down.     These  beds  are  also,  for  the  most  part,  liner  grained. 
In  some  places  there  are  circular  spots  resembling  sections  of  concretions. 
They  are  generally  white  or  light  yellow,  and  sometimes  have  a  black 
central  i)oint.     Near  the  base  of  the  hill  are  also  greenish  shales.     The 
beds  exposed  along  the  creek  at  the  bottom  of  the  canon  are  probably" 
of  Carboniferous  age,  while  those  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  shouliL 
])erhaps  be  referred  to  the  Triassic.     On  the  southwest  ftice  of  Whit© 
House,  or  Snow-Mass  Mountain,  a  small  branch  of  Kock  Creek  rises- 
It  soon  exi)ands  into  a  beautiful  lake,  to  which  the  name  of  Elk  Lak^ 
has  been  given.    A  short  distance  below  the  lake,  the  creek  falls  ovexi" 
the  edges  of  the  stratilied  rocks  to  the  level  of  the  main  creek,  a  vertica.1 
distance  of  1,102  feet.    It  falls  over  these  rocks  in  two  falls  or  cascades  j 
the  white  foaming  belt  of  water  contrasting  with  the  bright-red  con^* 
glomerates  and  sandstones.     Snow  Mass  Peak  is  13,785  feet  in  heigh^^Ti 
and  is  made  up  of  a  light-colored  granite,  such  as  we  saw  on  Whiti  ^ 
Pock  and  on  Italia.    Southwest  of  the  peak,  at  the  head  of  the  cre^^  '^ 
liowing  into  Elk  Lake,  there  seems  to  be  a  dike  in  the  granite.     Fir  sst 
is  a  band  of  very  line-grained  dark  rock,  with  seams  of  white  feldspar,  r. 
It  is  about  100  feet  in  thickness,  and  its  direction  is  about  due  nort  lo- 
west and  southeast.    Just  below  it  is  a  band  about  3  feet  thick,  of    ^ 
{^reen  rock,  the  color  of  which  is  probably  due  to  iron.     This  is  pro  It;- 
al)ly  (Uoritic.    Xext  to  it  is  about  4  feet  of  the  same  rock  that  we  saw  flrsA 
It  is  followed  by  about  50  feet  of  a  pori^hyritic  rock,  with  a  green  matr/i 
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contaiDing  granitic  pebbles,  some  of  which  are  quite  large.  I  have  already 
referred  to  the  fact  that  Snow  Mass  Mountain  and  Capitol  Peak  are  situ- 
ated in  an  eruptive  center  that  is  distinct  from  the  one  in  which  White 
Bock  and  Italia  are  included.  The  latter  is  more  extensive  and  also  more 
irregular  in  shape.  Tlie  amphitheater,  on  the  eastern  face  of  Snow  Mass, 
contains  an  extensive  snow-field,  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen  on  any  peak 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  from  this  snow-field  that  the  mountain  was 
named.  To  the  northeast  of  Snow  Mass,  on  the  east  side  of  Snow  Mass 
Greek,  is  a  high,  bluff-like  wall,  which  must  be  between  1,500  and  2,000  feet 
high.  The  most  remarkable^  feature  in  this  wall  is  an  immense  bed  of 
eruptive  rock,  probably  granite.  At  the  base  of  the  bluff,  just  above 
the  bed  of  the  creek,  are  exposures  of  beds  that  from  a  distance  I 
judged  to  be  Silurian.  Fragments  of  these  beds  are  also  seen  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  creek  resting  on  the  granite.  The  dike  is  about 
600  or  800  feet  in  thickness,  and  has  just  below  it  what  I  think  are  Car- 
boniferous beds,  although  on  this  point  I  cannot  be  certain,  as  they  may 
be  Triassic.  Above  the  dike  in  some  places  is  a  capping  of  red  sand- 
stone. This  has  been  removed  in  other  places  by  erosion.  As  we  go 
southeast  along  the  ridge  the  dike  diminishes  in  thickness.  The  dike 
I  referred  to  as  extending  back  of  Maroon  Mountain  is  probably  an  ex- 
tension of  this  one.  In  the  latter  place,  however,  its  dimensions  are 
much  smaller.  To  prove  that  they  are  the  same  the  line  would  have  to 
be  followed.  There  are  a  great  many  of  these  dikes,  in  the  sedimentary 
beds  dipping  away  from  the  granite.  The  large  one  just  referred  to, 
and  shown  in  the  illustration,  is  very  easily  explained.  In  the  upheaval 
of  the  granite  the  sedimentary  beds  were  of  course  broken  through, 
and  wherever  there  was  no  resistance  the  melted  material  intruded 
itself.  The  planes  of  stratification  afforded  points  of  weak  resistance, 
and  the  beds  were  forced  apart.  Subsequent  erosion,  effected  both  by 
water  and  by  ice,  has  carried  away  so  much  material  that  the  connec- 
tion with  the  main  mass  has  been  cut  across,  aiul  we  have  at  present  the 
appearance  as  seen  in  the  illustration.  To  fully  investigate  and  work 
up  in  detail  all  of  these  dikes  would  require  that  each  one  be  followed 
throughout  its  whole  extent.  Some  of  them  would  probably  be  proved 
to  be  trachytic,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  they  could  be  traced  to 
the  granite  they  would  be  seen  to  grade  imperceptibly  into  it.  I  think 
the  entire  mass  of  granite  in  the  Elk  Mountp.in  district  has  been  in 
either  a  plastic  or  a  melted  condition,  and  that  the  granite  is  eruptive. 
It  is  a  question  whether  or  not  it  is  remelted  metamorphic  rock.  The 
future  will  have  to  decide  this  point.  The  elevation  of  the  range  was 
Post-Cretaceous.  The  erosion  since  its  elevation  has  been  enormous. 
The  different  peaks  are  connected  by  sharp,  semicircular  ridges,  each 
the  ruin  of  a  huge  amphitheater,  in  the  center  of  which  the  granite 
appears.  On  some  of  thcvse  ridges  the  sedimentary  beds  form  a  capping. 
The  occurrence  of  these  sharp  ridges,  high  peaks,  and  these  huge  amphi- 
theaters, renders  traveling  in  the  heart  of  the  Elk  Mountains  extremely 
rough.    All  the  peaks  are  somewhat  difficult  of  ascent. 

Looking  northeast  from  Snow  Mass  Mountain,  on  the  ridge  beyond 
the  one  in  which  the  dike  is  seen,  cappings  of  light  colored  beds  appear 
along  the  summit.  These  are  probably  a  portion  of  the  Cretaceous  beds 
that  slope  from  the  Elk  Mountains  toward  the  valley  of  Roaring  Fork. 
They  will  be  referred  to  again  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  the  cliapter. 
Capitol  Peak  is  about  three  miles  from  Snow  Mass,  and  has  an  elevation 
of  13,816  feet.  Judging  from  its  appearance,  as  seen  from  Snow  Mass, 
it  is  similar  in  structure.  West  and  southwest  are  the  inverted  beds 
shown  at  /  in  Fig.  3,  Plate  XVIII.    Northwest  of  the  peak  the  relations 
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of  the  beds  are  as  ^own  in  the  section  from  Capitol  to  Sopris  Peak, 
Fig.  1,  Plate  XX. 

Leaving  Bock  Greek  we  proceeded  down  Bast  Biver  to  Cement  Creek, 
and  then  crossed  to  the  GnnnisoD,  which  we  followed  to  one  of  its  soorces, 
and  then  crossed  to  the  head  of  Difficalt  Greek,  one  of  the  branches  of 
Boariug  Fork.    The  divide  between  this  creek  and  the  Gnunison  where 
ji^  crowed  it  was  11,619  feet  above  sea-leveL    The  rocks  here,  which  are 
ail  granitic  and  gneissic,  were  referred  to  in  the  preceding  chapter.    On 
one  of  the  stations  (76)  near  the  head  of  the  creek,  I  found  fair  specimens 
of  rose  quartz.    The  view  from  this  station  looking  westward  was  ex- 
tremely fine.    In  the  foreground  we  had  the  low  ridges,  heavily  tim- 
bered with  dark-green  pines,  beyond  and  above  which  the  mass  of 
mountains  about  Castle  Peak  towered,  their  somber  blackness  relieved 
by  patches  of  snow.    To  the  right  and  nearer  us  the  dark  colors  changed 
to  a  deep  orange,  streaked  by  light  gray  wherever  there  were  slides  of 
rock.    Still  more  to  the  right  we  hc^  the  red  sandstones,  their  bright 
color  contrasted  with  the  grassy  slopes  on  the  rounded  hills.    Beyond  and 
i*eaching  high  above,  bathed  in  sunlight,  stood  the  Capitol  and  Snow  Mass 
Mountains,  their  immense  snow-fields  glistening  witii  silvery  brilliancy. 
To  the  light  of  the^Capitol  is  a  prominent  point  seen  from  all  parts  of  the 
Koaring  Fork  Valley.    It  is  noticeable  for  a  bright  yellowish  band  which 
is  distinctly  outlined  in  its  face,  like  the  band  on  an  escutcheon.    It  may 
be  a  dike.    We  did  not  have  time  to  visit  the  peak  to  determine  to  what 
the  appearance  is  due.    The  creek  we  followed  to  the  main  Bearing  Fork 
is  densely  timbered,  and  just  before  reaching  the  main  stream  plunges 
abruptly  down  a  steep  hill  about  1,000  feet  in  height.    Here  we  had  to 
work  about  six  hours  in  order  to  get  our  train  down.    One  thing  par- 
ticularly noticeable  when  we  reached  Bearing  Fork  was  the  change  in 
the  vegetation.    On  the  Gunnison  we  had  seen  but  little  in  the  way  of 
vegetation  besides  the  sage-brusb,  (Artemisia.)    On  Bearing  Fork,  how- 
ever, we  found  a  profusion,  among  which  we  noticed  the  scrub-oak, 
(Quercus  alha^)  a  willow,  (Salix^)  two  si)ecies  of  raspberry,  {Rubus  deli- 
cioHUs  and  E.  atrigosuH,)  the  service- berry,  {Amelanchier  canadensiaj)  the 
couimou  currant,  (Kibes  rubrtmij)  and  the  common  wild  rose,  (Rosa  blanda,) 
Tlie  upper  part  of  Eoaring  Fork  is  in  caiion,  emerging  from  which  the 
stream  ilows  through  a  valley  that  gradually  increases  in  width,  and  i» 
filled  with  drift  that  has  been  carried  down  by  the  water.    Above  Cas- 
tle Creek  this  drift  is  made  up  principally  of  granitic  boulders.    Castle 
Creek  is  the  first  large  creek  coming  into  Roaring  Fork  from  the  left  side. 
It  drains  the  east  side  of  Castle  Mountain,  one  branch  also  heading  on^ 
the  west  side  of  the  peak.    All  the  branches  have  cut  deeply  into  the  red- 
sandstones  exposing  the  carboniferous  layers  below.    A  short  distance 
above  the  mouth  of  Castle  Creek  Hunter's  Creek  comes  in  from  th<^ 
east.    It  is  here  that  we  first  meet  with  the  stratified  rocks.    The  Silu — 
rian  quartzites  cross  the  main  stream,  and  the  line  of  outcrop  extend^^ 
up  Castle  Creek.    On  the  east  side  the  dip  seems  to  be  north  35^  west^ 
angle  25^  to  30o.    On  the  other  side  tjie  beds  are  more  highly  inclined^ 
and  dip  in  about  the  same  direction  50^.    From  this  point  the  vallejT^ 
widens,  and  is  covered  with  an  extensive  deposit  of  drift,  a  large  portio 
of  which  was  probably  derived  from  the  Elk  Mountains.    Indeed,  thi 
is  shown  by  the  great  quantities  of  red  sandstone  boulders  in  the  bed  o 
the  stream.    This  deposit  is  cut  into  terraces  by  Eoaring  Fork,  and  al 
the  branches  coming  in  from  the  southwest.    The  terrace  on  the  right:::^ 
side  of  Castle  Creek  is  130  feet  in  height.    On  the  opi)osite  side  it  i^ 
about  210  feet  in  height.    The  next  creek  below  Castle  Creek,  MarooiB- 
Creek,  is  also  large,  and  drains  the  portion  of  the  Elk  Mountains  east::^ 
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of  Maroon  Mountain.  The  profile  across  tbis  creek  is  shown  in  Fig.  1, 
Plate  XIX.  Here  on  the  right  side  we  have  three  steps,  the  first,  a, 
being  15  feet ;  the  second,  ft,  35  feet ;  and  the  third,  o,  50  feet.  The 
latter  is  about  4  feet  above  the  level  of  the  stream.  The  tops  of  the 
upi)er  terraces  seem  to  have  a  general  level,  and  are  overgrown  with 
sage-brush.  Along  the  streams  at  the  bottom  of  the  small  canons  there 
is  a  growth  of  aspens  and  pines.  Between  the  mouth  of  Maroon  Creek 
and  Eoaring  Fork  there  is  a  conical-shaped  butte  that  rises  about  .350 
feet  above  the  general  level.  This  is  represented  ut  A  in  Fig.  1,  Plate 
XIX.  The  following  section  was  made  here  from  the  (>oint  d  in  descend- 
ing order : 

8€Ctio7i  No.  28. 

d.  1.  Soft  fine-grained  yellow  sandstone.  At  the  south  end  of  the 
butte  there  are  two  small  faults  in  this  bed  and  in  the  bed  next 
below ;  thickness,  about  20  feet. 

2.  Eed  sandstones.    The  upper  portion  very  hard,  becoming  softer 

and  shaly  as  we  go  down.  They  become  greenish  also  as  we  de- 
scend ;  thickness,  40  feet  2  inches. 

3.  Very  hard  greenish  gray  calcareous  sandstone,  with  calcite  dis- 

tributed through  it;  thickness,  18  inches. 

4.  Fine  red  shales,  with  a  band  of  hard  sandstone  in  the  center,  1 

foot. 

5.  Sandstone,  with  a  band  of  shales  1  inch  in  thickness,  12  feet  6 

inches. 
C.  Very  fine  deeprred  shales  breaking  into  very  small  pieces,  and 
having  interlaminated  bands  of  hard  sandstone  each  about  1  inch 
in  thickness,  8  feet. 

7.  Coarse  pink  sandstone,  shaly  in  places  and  conglomeritic  at  top, 

15  feet. 

8.  Coarse  pink  shaly  sandstone,  6  feet. 

9.  Coarse  pink  conglomeritic  sandstone,  like  No.  7,  but  not  quite  so 

coarse-grained.  The  pebbles  and  matrix  are  both  siliceous,  25 
feet. 

10.  Irregular  purplish  limestone,  very  coarse,  with  shales,  8  feet. 

11.  Shaly  sandstones,  10  feet  6  inches. 

12.  Coarse  irregular  purplish  limestone,  resembling  a  conglomerate. 

There  is  about  5  feet  of  this  and  then  1  inch  of  green  shale,  be- 
low which  we  have  a  bed  of  the  limestone  in  structure  like  the 
upper  part,  but  of  brick-re<l  color ;  total  thickness,  8  feet. 

13.  Limestone  conglomerate,  with  masses  of  purplish  blue  limestone, 

varying  from  1  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  4  feet. 

14.  Irregular  brick-red  calcareous  sandstone,  with  cross  fracture.    In 

some  places  there  are  greenish  bands,  40  feet. 

15.  Coarse  brick-red  sandstone  with  cross  fracture,  5  feet.    - 
10.  Fine-grained  red  sandstone,  5  feet. 

17.  Limestone  conglomerate,  like  No.  13,  8  feet. 

18.  Irregular  brick-red  sandstones,  21  feet  8  inches. 

19.  lied   sandstones,  compact  above,  becoming  irregular  and  mot- 

tled toward  the  center,  and  compact  below  again,  84  feet  10  inches, 
c.  20.  Compact  fine-grained  yellow  sandstone,  77  feet  7  inches. 

21.  Blue  limestones,  with  interlaminated  shales.    The  limestone  is  in 

beds  about  2  feet  each  in  thickness,  while  the  limestone  varies 
from  2  to  5  feet ;  155  feet. 

22.  Space  reaching  to  base  of  hill,  155  feet. 

Below  these  beds,  on  a  ridge  between  the  mouth  of  the  creek  olwvL 
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Soaring  Fork,  other  beds  are  exposed.  Here  Mr.  Taggart  made  the 
following  section.  The  beds  would  be  represented  ander  the  drift  at  the 
point/ in  the  illastration,  (Fig.  1,  Plate  XIX.)  The  beds  seem  to  be 
conformable,  all  dipping  aboat  40^  to  50^  north,  46^  east: 

Section  No.  29. 

In  ascending  order,  by  Mr.  l?aggart : 

1.  Bine  limestone,  20  to  30  feet. 

2.  Gray  compact  fine-grained  sandstone,  10  feet. 

3.  Gompact  fine-grained  bine  limestone,  50  feet. 

4.  Fine-grained  sandstone,  6  to  8  feet. 
6*.  Space  covered  with  debirisy  150  feet. 

6.  Brown  sandstone,  2  feet. 

7.  Brown  shales,  10  feet 

8.  Fine  gray  compact  sandstones,  with  small  quartz  pebbles,  150  feet. 
9r  Dark  shales,  very  much  broken,  200  feet. 

10.  Space  probably  filled  with  shales,  200  feet. 

11.  Brown  limestone  and  shales,  alternating,  in  beds  from  1  to  2  feet 

in  thickness,  and  containing  fossils;  total  thickness,  30  feet. 

12.  Blue  limestone,  with  interlaminated  shales,  160  feet. 

This  is  as  far  as  Mr.  Taggart  was  able  to  carry  the  section.  Bed  No. 
12  corresponds  with  I^o.  21  of  section  28.  When  we  cross  to  the  east  side 
of  Roaring  Fork,  the  beds  on  the  hills  are  very  much  obscured.  Enough 
is  seen,  however,  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  near  the  base  of  the 
hills,  p,  are  yellowish  sandstones  and  shales.  Above  these  are  outcrops 
of  red  sandstones,  A,  dipping  north  15o  east,  and  inclining  50^.  I  am 
not  satisfied  as  to  the  age  of  these  beds,  although  I  think  it  is  probable 
that  they  are  either  Carboniferous  or  Permo-carboniferous.  The  beds 
given  in  Mr.  Taggart's  section  dip  conformably  beneath  those  given  in 
section  No.  28.  They  are  undoubtedly  Cret.aceou8,  as  proved  by  the  fossils 
he  obtained.  Bed  Ko.  20,  in  section  No.  28,  is  probably  No.  1  Cret^ieeons. 
There  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  an  inversion  of  beds  here,  although 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  should  cause  it.  I  was  unable  in  the  short 
time  at  my  disposal  to  determine  accurately  the  relations  of  these  beds 
shown  in  the  butte  to  those  skirtiiig  the  Elk  Mountain  range  on  the 
northeast.  Crossing  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  the  Cretaceous 
beds  are  seen  dipping  to  the  northwest.  The  line  of  outcrop  follows 
the  course  of  the  western  branch  of  Maroon  Creek,  and  then  turns  to 
the  northwest  along  the  edge  of  the  eruptive  area  about  Snow  [Mass 
and  the  Capitol,  and  continues  across  toward  Sopris  Peak.  The  dip 
seems  to  chjinge  also,  being  at  first  northwest  and  gradually  changing 
to  the  northeast.  At  the  points  i  and  j,  in  the  illustration.  Fig.  1,  Plate 
XIX,  we  have  two  benches,  with  a  gnulual  slope  toward  the  northwest. 
They  are  covered  in  part  with  a  growth  of  asi)ens,  and  strewn  over  the 
surface  are  numerous  granite  boulders  of  all  sizes.  These  benches,  I 
think,  must  mark  the  old  courses  of  Hunter's  Creek,  that  joins  Koaring 
Fork  above  the  mouth  of  Castle  Creek  coming  in  from  the  east.  They 
curve  toward  the  present  bed  of  the  stream.  About  two  miles  below 
the  butte  through  which  the  section  given  above  was  made,  the  river 
cuts  through  the  Cretaceous  beds,  leaving  a  high  bluff  on  the  west  side 
in  which  the  beds  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  15°  to  20^.  Opposite  these 
bluffs  is  a  level  valley  filled  with  drift,  which  reaches  to  Cretaceous 
bluffs  on  the  east  side.  The  river  cuts  its  way  deeply  into  this  drift, 
which  is  underlaid  by  Cretaceous  rocks,  as  is  shown  by  several  expo- 
sures along  the  course  of  the  river  higher  up  stream  on  the  east  side,  just 
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below  the  batte.  Beyond  the  Cretaceous  beds  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  which  are,  I  think,  at  this  place  right  side  up,  there  are  ex- 
posures of  red-beds,  which  I  did  not  have  time  to  visit.  About  eleven 
miles  farther  down  stream,  Snow  Mass  Creek  comes  into  Boaring  Fork 
from  the  southwest.  This  creek  has  two  large  branches,  one  of  which 
heads  near  Maroon  Mountain  and  Snow  Mass  Mountain,  while  the  other, 
Capitol  Creek,  rises  north  of  the  Capitol.  Opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
creek  there  is  a  hill  capped  with  a  volcanic  rock,  which  is  also  exposed 
on  the  southwest  side.  It  seems  to  be  trachytic  in  character.  A  simi- 
lar hill  stands  near  the  mouth  of  Frying-Pan  Creek  on  the-  north  side. 
South  and  southwest  of  Eoaring  Fork  is  a  large  area  reaching  from  the 
river  to  the  Elk  Mountains,  covered  with  Cretaceous  rocks.  Fig.  2, 
Plate  XIX,  represents  a  section  across  this  area.  At  the  point  a  the 
dip  is  south  or  a  little  east  of  south ;  angle  of  inclination  about  15^. 
At  the  base  of  the  hill  &,  on  the  creek  coming  from  Sopris  Peak,  ex- 
posed on  the  left  side,  is  a  sandstone  which  I  took  to  be  Creta<;eous  No. 
1,  (Dakota  group,)  above  which  were  limestones  and  shales,  all  dipping 
west  of  north  at  an  angle  of  about  20^.  There  is,  therefore,  at  this 
place  a  synclinal  fold,  the  axis  of  which  is  northeast  and  southwest. 
At  the  point  o  there  is  a  second  fold  parallel  to  the  first.  The  Cretaceous 
area  extends  across  Koaring  Fork,  and  also  westward  around  the  end  of 
Sopris  Peak,  and  across  Kock  Creek.  Opposite  the  mouth  of  Bock 
Greek,  on  the  east  side  of  Boaring  Fork,  there  is  an  outcrop  of  red-beds 
below  the  Cretaceous.  I  think  the  section  between  Frying-Pan  Creek 
and  this  point'  is  as  represented  in  Fig.  3,  Plate  XX.  Sopris  Creek, 
seen  from  a  distance,  has  a  rounded  outline.  It  is  composed  of  erup- 
tive granite,  and  is  the  center  of  the  third  eruptive  island  in  the  Elk 
Mountains.  On  the  southeast  side  we  have  chloritic  schists,  quartzites, 
and  sandstones,  all  very  much  metamorphosed.  These  beds  have  a  dip 
toward  the  Capitol.  In  them  I  found  the  following  minerals :  Bematitey 
actinolitej  chlorite,  and  talc.  The  peak  is  12,246  feet  in  height.  Between 
the  Capitol  and  Sopris  we  have  a  fold  as  represented  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  XX,  the 
center  being  filled  with  red-beds  that,  I  take  it,  belong  to  the  Tiiassic. 
There  is  not  only  a  fold  iu  this  direction,  but  also  east  and  west,  a«  shown 
in  Fig.  2,  Plate  XX,  which  represents  a  section  through  the  range  at  right 
angles  to  the  section  in  Fig.  — .  To  the  westward  the  only  rocks  to  be  seen 
are  Cretaceous.  To  the  north  and  northwest  we  have  the  valley  of  Boar- 
ing Fork  extending  to  the  Grand.  West  of  the  mouth  of  Bock  Creek 
there  are  some  comparatively  low  hills  in  which  there  are  exposures  of 
red-beds,  as  seen  from  the  summit  of  Sopris.  Leaving  Sopris  Peak,  we 
followed  Frying  Pan  Creek  to  its  head.  We  had  considerable  difficulty 
getting  up  the  creek,  as  it  is  in  canon  the  greater  i)art  of  the  way.  The 
rocks  exposed  at  the  lower  part  are  all  red  sandstones,  dipping  a  few  de- 
grees east  of  north,  inclining  from  7^  to  1(P.  About  ten  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  creek  we  reached  an  open  valley,  in  which  we  camped. 
Here,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  valley,  there  were  some  very  fine  cas- 
tellated forms  in  the  red  sandstones.  These  beds  dip  a  little  east  of 
north,  but  as  we  go  north  the  dip  changes  toward  the  south.  A  short 
distance  above  the  camp  the  creek  is  again  in  canon,  and  here  we  find 
the  dip  of  the  red- beds  is  west.  This  changes  to  southwest  as  we  fol- 
low the  outcrop.  Where  the  beds  cross  the  creek  we  have  a  deep  nar- 
row caiion  cut  through  them  at  right  angles  to  the  strike.  The  dip  of 
the  beds  is  south  GO^  west,  and  the  angle  30^  to  50^.  The  outcrop 
forms  a  high  ridge  about  050  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley  just 
above.    This  valley  is  comparatively  wide,  and  the  stream  fiows  through 
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it  in  beaotifiil  carves.  On  the  north  dde  we  have  veiy  eztensiTe  de- 
poeita  of  gypsum,  which,  I  think,  ooonr  in  irregular  maaeee.  I  think 
they  are  in  rocks  of  Oarboniferous  age.  ^orth  of  Fiying-Pan  Greek 
there  are  broad-topped  hills  reaching  just  above  timbcuc^line,  in  which 
we  have  exposares  of  red  sandstones  dipping  a  few  degrees  west  of 
north.  A  section  made  firom  these  hills  ncnrthwaid  is  shown  in  Ilg.  3, 
■Plate  XIX.  There  seems  to  be  a  series  of  fiuilts.  The  section  was  made 
fbom  the  summit  of  the  red  hills  and  may,  perhaps,  have  to  be  modified 
in  some  of  its  details  when  the  region  shall  have  been  mote  plosdy 
studied  next  season.  Just  above  the  cafion  on  Frying-Pan  Greek  there 
are  exposures  of  red  sandstones,  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek,  dipping 
nearly  west  at  an  agle  of  26^  to  4QP.  These  beds  are,  I  think,  tto  di- 
rect prolongation  of  those  seen  on  the  east  side  of  Bmring  Fork  near 
the  montli  of  Gastle  Greek.  The  gypsum-beds  extend  some  distance  up 
the  creek,  and  in  the  valley  there  are  several  cold  sulphur  springs.  The 
first  one  we  met  with  was  near  the  creek,  and  about  20  feet  by  30  feet, 
with  a  deposit  of  sulphur  at  the  bottom.  The  water  is  colder  than  the  air, 
and  tastes  of  the  sulphur,  although  not  disagreeably.  The  next  spring  is 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  fiarther  up  the  stream,  and  is  much  smaltor, 
being  only  about  4  feet  in  diameter.  The  water  here  is  also  cold,  and  has 
a  much  stronger  taste.  In  the  hills  on  the  north  side  there  are  ontcan^w  of 
blue  lamiuat^  limestone  and  greenish  shales,  mostly  micaceous.  These 
I  believe  to  be  Garboniferous.  I  did  not  have  time  to  mi^e  a  section. 
The  north  fork  of  Frying-Pan  Greek,  just  before  joining  the  main  stream, 
cuts  a  ca&on  in  a  blue  limestone,  in  which  I  found  some*  corals.  These 
limestones,  I  think,  lielong  to  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous.  They  dip 
a  few  degrees  west  of  north,  at  an  angle  of  20^.  Below  this  blue  lime* 
stone,  which  is  exposed  on  both  sides  of  the  creek,  there  are  yellowish 
limestones,  followed  by  dark  limestones  that  are  cherty  and  have  £rag- 
ments  of  crinoidal  stems.  These  are  succeeded  by  very  compact  light- 
blue  limestones,  below  which  we  find  pink  and  white  quartzites,  which 
rest  immediately  on  the  schists.  On  the  north  fork,  for  a  short  distance 
above  the  small  caiion,  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  there  is  an  open 
valley.  Above  this  valley,  the  stream  is  in  a  very  rugged  caiiou  in 
gnessic  rocks,  there  being  on  the  hills  exposures  of  sedimentary  rocks, 
dipping  west  of  north  at  an  angle  of  about  1(P.  Just  below  the  cafLon 
there  is  a  small  creek  joining  the  North  Fork  on  the  west  side.  Here 
there  have  evidently  once  been  warm  springs,  from  the  abundance  of 
calcareous  tufa  seen  in  the  course  of  the  creek.  A  short  distance  up 
the  creek  there  is  a  low  bluff,  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  tufa. 
It  is  now  overgrown  by  low  bushes.  The  water  in  this  creek  has  au 
alkaline  taste.  In  the  rocks  that  we  referred  to  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter as  curving  around  the  end  of  the  Sawatch  range  north  of  the  Mount- 
ain of  the  Iloly  Cross,  we  doubtless  have  the  continuation  of  those  seen 
crossing  Frying-Pan  Greek,  and  which  we  have  just  described.  In  the 
valley  of  Frying-Pan  Creek,  above  the  North  Fork,  we  have  no  sedimeut- 
ary  beds,  except  those  just  mentioned.  The  valley  is  filled  with  bowlders 
of  a  granitic  porphyry,  exactly  like  that  seen  in  Lake  Creek  Gallon.  At 
Massive  Mountain,  northwest  of  which  the  creek  rises,  we  have  schists. 
These,  however,  were  described  in  the  previous  chapter.  From  the  head 
\of  Frj'iug-Pan  we  crossed  to  the  Arkansas  River,  and  visited  the  Holy 
'Cross  Mountain,  after  which  we  retraced  our  way  to  Colorado  Springs, 
and  thence  to  Denver.  The  facts  noticed  there  have  alresuly  been  em- 
bodied in  the  rei)ort.  We  reached  Denver  on  the  23d  of  October,  and 
there  disbajided,  our  work  for  the  season  being  finished. 
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No. 


Name. 


Locality. 


45 
46 
47 
48 

49 

50 

51 

53,53 

M.55 

56 

57,  ."W 

59-63 

64 

65 

66 

67.68 

60 

70 

71 

79;  73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

es 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88.89 

90 

91 

93 

93 

94-97 

9d 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

106 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116. 117 

ii&-iai 

1J2 

123-123 

126 

127, 128 

129 

130. 131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

vn 

13?< 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
14« 
147 


Bed  sandato&e,  (Silurian  f) 

Pink  limeatone,  (Silnriant) 

Yellow  Umeetone,  (CarbonificroaB  Y) 

White  arenaceoue  limestone,  (Carboniferoast) 

Pink  qnartzite 

Yellow  qnartzitic  sandstone 

Brown  qnartzitic  sandstone 

Bed  sandstone 

White  quartzite,  (Cretaceous  Na  1) 

Gneiss 

Granite  (?) 

do 

Metamorphosed  slate 

gnartzite 
neisa,  (Micaceous) 

Trachyte  (?) 

Gray  sandstone 

Green  slate 

?uartzitic  sandstone 
rachyte(?) 

Coarse  micaceous  sandstone 

Bine  limestone 

Sandstone 

Bed  calcareous  sandstone  shale 

()nartzitic  sandstone 

White  quartzite,  (Silurian) 

Purple  sandstone,  (Silurian) 4. 

Green  clay  shale 4 

Blue-gray  limestone 

Trachyte  (?) 

White  micaceous  sandstone 

Blue  limestone 

Micaceous  sandstone  shale 

White  sandstone,  (Cretaceous) 

Andesite(?) 

BhyoUte(t) 

Dark  quartzite 

Micaceous  sandstone 

Shaly  sandstone 

Qnaftzite 

Limestone , 

Tr.ichyt«(?) 

Conglomerate 

Limestone «. 

Quartzite 

Limestone 

Black  argillaceous  shale,  (Cretaceous) 

Ke<l  and  white  shaly  sandstone 

Blue  limestone - 

Mottled  sandstone 

Coarse  re<l  sandstone 

White  micaceous  sandstone 

White  quartzite 

do 

Trachyte  (?) 

do 

do 

Magnesian  limestone 

Sandstone 

Ubyolite  (?) 

Sandstone 

Sandstone  shale 

Sandstone 

Micaceons  sandstone  shale 

Trach  yteO) 

do 


do 


Quartzite,  (Potsdam) 

Tnuhyte 

GlH*i8S 

Granite 

Quartzite,  (Potsdam) . 

GnoisN 

Trachyte  (?) 

do '. 

do 

do 

do 

Pitchstone 

TnM!hvte 

Granite 

do 


West  side  of  Trout  Creek,  below  Bergen  Park. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
One  mile  east  of  Tront  Creek. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sulphur  Springs,  South  Park. 
East  side  of  Tarryall  Creek. 
North  of  Hamilton. 
Mount  Gnyot. 
East  of  Mount  Gnyot. 

Do. 

Do. 
Silver  Heels  Mountain. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sonth  side  of  Four-Mile  Creek. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Three  miles  above  Hamilton. 
East  of  Fair  Ph»y. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mount  Lincoln. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Ridge  northeast  of  Mount  Lincoln. 

Do. 

Do. 
South  Platte  River,  below  Hoosicr  Pass. 

Do. 
East  of  Fair  Phiy. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
North  of  Fair  Play. 
Mosquito  Gulch. 
Buckskin  Gulch. 

Do. 
Iowa  Gulch, 
^^outh  side  of  Foui^Mile  Creek. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
nead  of  Iowa  Gulch. 
Stray  Horse  Gulch. 
Near  Fair  PJay. 
Horseshoe  Mountain. 
South  side  of  Four- Mile  Creek. 
IlorseBhoe  Mountain. 

Do. 

Do. 
Western's  Pass. 
Buttalo  Pcakb. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mount  Harvard. 
East  of  La  Plata  Mountain. 
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Ka 


966-988 

27S 

273-975 

276 

277-279 
S80 

281.2^ 
2g3 

284,285 
286 
287 
28d 
289 
290 
291 
292 
293 
294 
295 
296 
297 

S98-301 
302 
303 
304 
305 
30C 
307 
30d 
309 
310 

311-313 
314 

315,316 
317 

318. 319 

320,321 

323 

323-325 

326-329 

3J0.33I 

332 

333 

334 

335 

336 

3i7 

33S 

330 

340 

341 

342 

343 

344.345 

:$46 
347 
34(j 
349 
350 


Name. 


Bine  frypsiferoQB  limeetoDe 

Gray  eypsiferous  limestone 

Gray  nmestone 

Calcareous  tufa 

Brown  mioaceoas  sandstone,  (Permian) . 

Green  conelomeritic  sandstone 

Brown  sbaly  sandstone 

Limestone 

Pink  conelomeritio  sandstone 

Coarse  green  sandstone -. 

Green  sandstone  conglomerate 

Dark-gray  micaceous  sandstone 

('oarse  gray  sandstone,  (Carboniferous) . 

C(»arse  wliite  sandstone 

Pink  conglomeritie  sandstone 

Fine  red  sandstone,  (Carboniferoos) 

Trachyte  (?) 

Black  flinty  limestone,  (Silurian) 

Quartzltic  conglomerate 

Coarse  red  sandstone 

Grccnish-gray  sandstone 

Wliite  qnartzito 

Gneiss 

Trachyt4>(?) 

Trachyte 

Grecnifh  sandstone 

Gray  sandstone 

Blue  argillaceous  slate 

Light-re<l  sandstone 

Black  slate 

Trachyte 

Impure  gypsum 

Gray  limestone 

Sandstone  shale 

Black  gypsum 

Granite 

Trachyte 

Lime^time 


5^^ 


TnwOi  vte 

Saudtfiono 

do 

Basalt  ...: 

(Jray  MiiHUtono 

Brown  sandstone 

Pink  siiiidstone 

(fray  KundHtone 

Black  liniestouo 

Gray  «haly  sand.«toue . . 

White  rt.'mdst(mc 

C(»a'  Ml  red  sandstoue  . . 

Fine  reil  sandHtoue 

(Joarsc  white  Handstone 

Gray  s:tndstouei 

Brown  sandstone 

Trachyte 

Gniy  sandstone 

Trachyte 

Sandstone  shale 

Gray  sandstone , 

Trachyte 


Locality. 


Frying-pan  Creek. 

Do*. 
North  Fork  of  Frying-Pan  Creek. 
Eagle    River,    opposite    Koches    Montonnte 
Creek, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Afouth  of  calion  of  Eagle  River. 
East  side  of  Eagle  River. 
Forks  of  Trout  Creek. 
Small  park  at  head  of  Trout  Creek. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Butte  east  of  salt-works.  South  Park. 
Butte  north  of  salt-works.  South  Park. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Butte  east  of  salt-works.  South  Park. 

Do. 
Edge  of  salt  marsh,  east  of  salt-works,  South 

Park. 
Bntte  at  bend  of  Little  Platte  River. 
East  of  butte  at  beiul  of  Little  Platti'  Rlvei. 
Station  »l,  South  Park. 
South  end  of  South  Park. 
North  of  salt-works. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Little  Platte  River,  South  Park. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
South  Park,  northeast  of  Fair  Play. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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F.  M.  ENDLICH,  S.  N.  D. 


Washington,  D.  0.,  June  1, 1874. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  report  for  1873.  As 
directed,  the  mines  of  Gilpin,  Clear  Creek,  and  Boulder  Counties  were 
first  visited  by  me,  with  the  view  to  study  their  geological  and  minera- 
logical  relations,  as  well  those  referring  to  the  ore-veins  as  a  whole 
as  those  they  bear  to  the  surrounding  rocks.  In  almost  every  instance 
where  time  and  the  condition  of  t^e  mine  permitted  it,  a  i>ersonal 
examination  of  the  conditions  under  ground  was  made,  and  the  report 
confines  itself  chiefly  to  those  lodes  and  mines  that  have  been  thus  vis- 
ited. On  July  3, 1  took  the  field  as  the  geologist  of  the  San  Luis  di- 
vision, returning  from  it  to  Denver  on  Ociober  5.  Nearly  7,G00  square 
miles  were  surveyed  topographically  and  geologically  during  that  time, 
and  the  results  of  the  examinations  relating  to  the  geognostic  and  geo- 
logical features  of  the  country  are  laid  before  you  in  the  subjoined 
report.  It  is  evident  that  on  a  survey  of  this  kind,  where  a  large  area 
must  be  traversed  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  geological  research 
cannot  be  carried  on  in  as  much  detail  as  might  appear  desirable  to  the 
investigator.  By  working  in  perfect  unison,  however,  with  the  topog- 
rapher, the  geologist  will  be  able  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  hori- 
zontsil  and  vertical  distribution  of  formations  in  a  very  short  time. 

Four  chapters  and  an  appendix  comprise  the  annexed  report.  The 
first  chapter  treats  of  the  mining-regions  5  and  I  beg  leave  to  submit  it 
merely  as  a  preliminary  report,  in  the  hope  that  at  some  future  day  I 
may  be  enabled  to  make  more  thorough  and  extensive  examinations. 
The  three  following  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  geology  and  geognosy 
of  the  district  assigned  to  the  San  Luis  division.  In  the  appendix,  "  Min- 
eralogical  notes"  and  a  '^  Catalogue  of  the  minerals  of  Colorado''  are  con- 
tained. 

At  this  place,  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  A.  D.  Wil- 
son and  Mr.  G.  B.  Chittenden,  the  topographers  of  the  party,  for  their 
hearty  good-will  and  cooperation  during  the  field  season,  and  to  the 
latter  for  the  kindness  with  which  he  supplied  me  during  the  winter 
-with  the  illustrations  necessary  for  the  report. 

To  Prof.  F.  L.  Schirmer,  of  Denver,  and  Mr.  A.  von  Schultz,  Mr.  J. 
Aldeu  Smith,  and  Mr.  Smart,  of  Central,  Col.,  I  am  greatly  indebted  for 
courtesies  shown  me. 

Hoping  that  the  report  may  meet  your  requirements,  I  have  the  honor 
to  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

FREDERIC  M.  ENDLICH, 
^      Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden, 

GeologiM-  in-  Cha  rge^ 

Vnited  States  Geological  and  OeograpMcal 

Survey  of  the  Territories. 
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OHAPTEE     I. 

PBELIMINABY  BEPOBT    UPON    THE    MINING-DISTBIOTS  OF  COLOBADO. 

AccordiDg  to  instractioDS  received.  I  visited  the  miniog  regions  of 
Gilpin  County,  Colorado,  aboat  the  middle  of  May,  1873,  and  subse- 
quently those  of  Clear  Greek  and  Boulder  Counties.  The  object  in  view 
was  a  thorough  recognition  and  definition  of  the  geological  and  miner- 
alogical  relations  shown  by  the  lodes  of  these  locsJities  to  each  other 
as  well  as  to  the  surrounding  rock.  Owing  to  the  early  season,  a  num- 
ber of  mines  that  afterward  were  worked,  were  not  then  in  operation ; 
and  as  a  personal  visit  to  all,  or  even  only  the  greater  portion  of  the 
mines,  was  entirely  out  of  the  question,  such  were  selected  for  examina- 
tion as  were  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  important  ones  of  the  district, 
besides  those  possessing  any  particular  interest  from  a  geological  or 
mineralogical  point  of  view,  the  acquaintance  with  which  seemed  neces- 
sary for  a  successful  completion  of  the  woi:k  undertaken.  It  is  mainly 
of  the  mines  visited  personally  that  I  shall  speak  in  the  subjoined 
pi^^es. 

The  lack  of  statistics,  which  may  be  considered  very  essential  in  a 
mining-report,  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  this  report  pre- 
tends only  to  examine  the  geological  and  mineralogical  relations  of  the 
ore-bearing  veins  of  those  districts.  As  a  large  percentage  of  the  min- 
ing population  follow  this  occupation  upon  claims  in  their  own  posses- 
sion, for  the  purpose  of  making  a  livelihood,  the  facilities  for  obtaining 
statistics  are  by  no  means  satisfactory,  and  it  would  require  more  time 
than  I  could  spend  to  compile  thorough  statements  of  production,  re- 
turns, &c.  A  carefully-compiled  statement  of  the  work  done  at  the 
Monte  Gristo  mine  has  been  very  kindly  allowed  me  for  pnblicatiou  by 
Mr.  Mills,  of  Central.  From  it  can  be  seen  an  account  of  the  actual 
cost  of  working  a  mine  on  a  small  scale,  and  calculations  for  more  ex- 
tensive operations  may  be  made  accordingly.    ' 

Neither  historical  notes  nor  descriptions  of  machinery  employed  have 
been  given  in  the  report,  as  both  have  been  treated  of  in  Mr.  Hague's 
excellent  report  upon  the  mining  regions  of  that  section.  Merely  the 
geognostic,  geological,  and  mineralogical  fetitures  of  the  localities  under 
eonsideratioi),  and  their  mntual  relations,  are  dwelt  upon.  It  is  hoped 
that  by  presenting  this  character  of  the  mining  regions,  which  has  not 
been  sufficiently  done  before,  more  light  may  be  thrown  upon  their  merits 
or  demerits  as  such,  and  more  definite  knowledge  gained  regarding  their 
constitution. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  ready  comprehension  of  terms  used  almost 
exclusively  by  miners,  and  in  order  to  give  a  more  definite  idea  of  the 
questions  involved  in  the  subjoined  report,  a  short  introduction  is  given, 
treating  briefly  on  the  subject  of  ore-deposits. 

The  substances  mostly  occurring  in  deposits  that  are  sought  after  by 
man  are  gold,  silver,  platinum,  copper,  lead,  tin,  zinc,  iron,  coal,  salt, 
bitumen,  petroleuin,  and  others,  existing  partly  in  their  native  state, 
partly  in  combination  with  other  substances.  Two  great  divisions  are  dis- 
tinguished, and  imbedded  deposits— superstratoid  deposits;  the  former 
being  partially  or  entirely  surrounded  by  a  valueless  material,  the 
"country;"  the  latter  deposited  upon  the  surface,  and  containing  its 
valuable  minerals  partly  as  float,  partly  as  a  superficial  deposit.    Im- 
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bedded  deposits  are  more  frequently  met  with,  and  it  is  of  tbem  tbe 
report  on  Colorado  mines  will  treat  almost  exclasively. 

An  ore-vein  is  a  tabuloid  body  of  mineral  matter,  aggregated  so  as  to  be 
entirely  distinct  from  the  surrounding  rock — from  the  ''country  ^ — in  its 
lithological  and  chemical  character  as  well  as  in  it«  physical  strnctqre. 
It  is  necessary  that  a  fissure— or  filled — a  vein  should  be  bordered  on 
either  side,  the  sides  being  called  "  walls.''  As  the  greater  number  of 
veins  show  an  incline  to  one  side  or  the  other,  it  has  become  customary 
to  term  the  wall  upon  which  it  rests  the  "foot- wall;''  the  one  resting 
upon  it,  the  *'  hang-in g- wall."  Frequently  these  walls  are  of  a  different 
lithological  and  geological  character,  as  at  the  Winnebago  mine,  where 
the  foot-wall  is  gneiss;  the  hanging-wall  granite.  In  that  case  the  vein 
is  termed  a  "contact- vein." 

The  line  indicated  by  an  outcropping  vein,  if  cut  off  horizontally,  is 
called  the  "  course,"  or  "  strike,"  of  a  vein ;  variation  from  the  horizontal 
is  the  "  dip ; "  the  thickness  is  measured  from  wall  to  wall. 

In  distinction  between  a  vein  and  a  stratum,  the  former  must  be  re- 
garded as  representing  the  filling  material  of  a  fissure  in  the  adjoining 
rocks,  whereas  the  latter — a  coal-bed,  for  instance — is  merely  one  of  a 
succession  of  strata.  From  the  nature  of  its  occurrence,  it  becomes  evi- 
deutthat  the  contents  of  fissures  must  be  younger  than  the  surrounding 
"country;"  whereas,  in  the  case  of  a  stratum,  it  must  be  said  that  it  is 
younger  tlian  the  underlying  but  older  than  the  superincumbent  strata, 
provided  the  beds  have  not  been  overturned.  •  An  exception  to  this  rule 
takes  place  when  an  ore-deposit  is  formed  by  pseudomorphic  action. 

Massive  deposits  may  be  regarded  as  local  widening  of  veins,  but 
more  correctly  as  segregations. 

Impregnations  sometimes  form  deposits  of  large  bodies  of  ore,  as,  for 
instance,  the  tin-mines  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  but  rarely  produce  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  metal  to  prove  valuable. 

Superstratoid  deposits  owe  their  origin  mainly  to  mechanical  action, 
but  in  part  to  chemical.  To  the  former  class  belong  deposits  of  gold, 
silver,  platinum,  tin,  &c.;  to  the  latter,  bog-iron  ore,  bog  manganese,  &c. 

Veins  are  subject-  to  frequent  and  often  serious  disturbances,  mostly 
demonstrated  by  having  caused  or  causing  dislocations,  in  which  case 
they  are  of  mechanical  nature,  while  other  disturbances  occur,  attiibuted 
to  cheuiical  action.  Dislocations  often  cause  intersections  of  two  veins, 
(PI.  A,  Fig.  1,)  of  which  the  disturbed  one  is  tie  older;  the  younger, 
disturbing,  keeping  its  course.  Tbe  disturbing  vein  can  either  be  larger 
(PL  A,  Fig.  3)  or  smaller  (PL  A,  Fig.  2)  than  the  other  one.  An  occur- 
rence that  can  very  readily  be  mistaken  for  crossing  is  termed  "  dragging," 
(PL  A,  Fig.  5;)  and  it  is  important  in  some  cases  to  determine  whether 
an  actual  crossing  takes  place,  or  merely  a  drag  is  found.  Two  veins 
may  approach  each  other  at  a  small  angle,  touch,  and  remain  in  contact 
for  some  distance,  and  then  each  one  turn  off  again  to  its  own  side ;  or 
they  may  cross  and  drag  on  either  or  both  sides  of  the  crossed  vein, 
(PL  A,  Fig.  6.)  If  the  one  vein  is  rich  and  the  other  one  poor — at  the 
same  time,  however,  of  equal  thickness  and  similar  mineralogical  char- 
acter— it  becomes  necessary  to  determine  this  point.  It  may  also  occur 
that  several  veins  cross  several  others,  (PL  A,  Fig.  4,)  in  which  case, 
however,  all  the  above-stated  conditions  remain  unchanged. 

Veins  frequently  ramify,  sometimes  the  several  parts  returning  to  the 
main  veni  again,  sometimes  pinching  out  entirely.  The  included  por- 
tions ot  "country  "  are  termed  "  horses,"  (PL  B,  Fig.  1.)  Usually  the  termi- 
nation of  veins  is  effected  inthree  ways :  by  ramification,  (PL  B,  Fig.  2,) 
where  it  splits  up  into  a  number  of  smaller  veins  that  gradviwU^  V\jl\\i 
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oat  and  disappear,  (PI.  B,  Fig.  3;)  by  pinching  oat  of  themain  vein,  (PL 
By  Fig.  4 ;)  and  by  being  cot  ofl^  (PL  B,  Fig.  5,)  which  can  occur  a8  the 
resalt  of  considerable  distorbance,  whereby  an  entirely  different  kind  of 
rock  can  cat  off  and  obliterate  the  vein.  Outs^off  occurring  without  the 
intervention  of  any  new  rock  belong  to  the  series  of  common  dislocations, 
and  in  that  case  the  continuation  can  mostly  be  found  again.  Tliis 
latter  takes  place  very  frequently  in  coal-mines,  (PL  B,  Fig.  6,)  where  the 
beds  have  originally  had  an  approximately  horizontal  position,  out  of 
which  they  are  thrown  by  any  disturbance  caused  either  by  vertical  or 
lateral  pressure.  In  ore- veins,  this  kind  of  dislocation  is  not  so  often 
met  with. 

Sliding  of  veins  is  not  infrequently  found,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Greg- 
ory extension,  where  the  one  wall  has  changed  its  position  parallel  to 
the  medial  plane  of  the  vein-body.  If  any  irregularities  have  occurred 
in  the  vein,  a  slide  of  this  kind  will  tend  to  increase  them,  and  the  vein 
will  consist  of  a  series  of  accumulations  of  mineral  and  gangue  matter 
along  its  former  strike  and  dip. 

FORMATION  OF  VEINS  AND  LODES. 

The  formation  and  contemporaneous  or  subsequent  filling  of  fissures 
has  given  rise,  to  a  great  deal  of  speculation.  Althoogh  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  an"^  irregular  contraction  of  the  earth's  crust  woald  produce 
at  points  fissures  similar  to  those  observed^  their  form,  in  detail,  and 
the  character  of  their  arrangement  with  reference  to  each  other,  would 
probably  not  be  the  same  as  is  really  found  in  nature.  An  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  fissures  based  upon  the  recognition  of  volcanic  or 
plutonic  activity  seems  most  satisfisictory,  and  will  apply  in  tlie  by  far 
greater  number  of  cases.  Earthquakes  of  the  present  c^y,  due  to  vol- 
canic activity,  form  fissures  and  series  of  fissures  analogous  and  even 
similar  to  those  that  are  now  filled  with  ores.  Without  i)enetrating 
the  earth's  crust  to  any  considerable  perceutage  of  its  thickness,  a  veiu 
will  still  be  practically  inexhaustible  in  depth  until  machinery  may  be 
so  perfected  as  to  overcome  the  increasing  temperature  as  the  descent 
is  made.  With  the  help  of  the  annexed  cut,  the  formation  of  fissures  by 
plutonic  activity  will  become  apparent.  If  a  considemble  thickness — a 
mile  or  more — is  allowed  for  the  crystalline  rocks  a,  auy  disturbance  on 
the  part  of  b  would  have  a  tendency  to  crack  the  strata  or  the  masses  of 
a,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  fissures;  and  if  [>  becomes  eruptive, 
contact-veins  would  he  formed  between  the  two  formations.  The 
expression  of  this  phenomenon,  however,  will,  as  a  rule,  be  local. 
Circumstances  can  occur  under  which  it  may  cover  a  very  large  area, 
but  the  existence  of  fissures  within  a  small  compass  has  been  observed 
far  more  frequently. 

Another  kind  of  fissures  is  found  that  owe  their  existence  to  disturb* 
ances  as  well,  but  disturbances  having  a  difi'erent  effect.  If  auy  stratified 
or  stratoid  rock  is  disturbed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  separate  the  strata 
from  each  other  at  one  or  more  points,  while  they  remain  in  connection 
at  others,  fissures  are  formed  between  these  strata,  and  their  strike  and 
dip  will  be  conformable  to  those  of  the  strata. 

After  the  fissures  have  been  formed,  they  will  be  filled.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  any  excavation  in  the  ground  or  in  rock,  such  as  a  cel- 
lar, tunnel,  shaft,  &c.,  serves  to  collect  and  partially  retain  the  waters 
percolating  through  the  surrounding  medium.  This  is  infiltration. 
Taking  the  term  infiltration  in  its  widest  sense,  it  may  be  accepted  as 
an  explanation  for  the  filling  of  fissures.    It  remains  to  be  decided,  how- 
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ever,  what  kind  of  infiltration  is  usually  employed  in  filling  these  fis- 
sures. Kumerous  hypotheses  have  been  offered  iu  explanation,  favoring 
infiltration  from  above,  below,  from  the  side,  &c. ;  but  the  reliable  data 
obtained  are  too  few  as  yet  to  admit  of  any  well-grounded  view.  One  fact 
has  been  elicited,  however,  the  cause  of  which  is  obvious,  and  may  event- 
ually lead  iu  the  right  direction  towards  solving  the  problem.  In  a  large 
number  of  instances  it  has  been  uotice<l  that  the  filled  fissure,  the  lode, 
showed  a  symmetrical  arrangement  of  its  component  minerals,  so  that 
by  dividing  it  into  two  halves,  parallel  to  the  walls,  these  halves  would 
each  contain  the  same  minerals  in  the  same  consecutive  order.  This 
structure  has  been  termed  '^  combed,"  and  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  same 
minerals,  at  their  corresponding  positions,  were  deposited  contempora- 
neously, and  that  the  filling  must  have  progressed  from  the  walls  inward, 
i,  6.,  to*  the  center  of  the  fissure.  The  why  and  wherefore  cannot  yet  be 
answered  satisfactorily. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  filling  of  fissures  by  the 
action  of  electric  currents;  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  those  cur- 
rents, which  really  do  exist  in  lodes,  are  not  the  cause,  but  the  result 
of  their  formation. 

SEABOH  FOB  LODES. 

In  searching  for  lodes,  it  is  undoubtedly  best  to  simply  follow  the 
teaching  of  sound  judgment,  combined  with  empirical  and  other  knowl- 
edge. 

Should  the  ganguerock  be  harder  than  the  surrounding  "country," 
offer  more  resistance  to  atmospheric  influences,  the  aspect  of  a  hilfor 
ridge  will  often  reveal  the  desired  point  at  a  glance.  Apart  from  this 
very  convenient  method  of  prospecting,  inquiry  should  always  be  made 
whether  at  any  time  mining  operations  had  been  carried  on  in  the  dis- 
trict being  prospected;  if  so,  the  strike  of  the  lodes  then  discovered — 
if  ascertainable — will  always  afford  a  valuable  hint  to  the  prospecter. 
If  it  is  an  entirely  new  country  to  mining-industry,  the  experience 
gained  upon  former  occasions  must  be  applied  to  decide  whether  it  may 
look  "promising"  or  not.  Valuable  and  time-saving  is  the  custom  of 
examining  the  sand  of  rivers  and  creeks,  because  any  mineral  found  in 
this  sand  must  necessarily  occur  exposed  at  some  point  above  the  one 
where  it  was  first  observed.  Not  having  obtained  any  satisfactory 
results  from  this  process,  an  examination  of  the  rocks  in  position,  as  far 
as  they  are  exposed,  can  be  undertaken.  The  color  of  the  soil  must  be 
observed,  if  possible,  as  sulphurets  and  iron  ores  mostly  produce  a  red; 
copper  compounds,  a  greenish  color.  Vegetation  is  an  important  indi- 
cator for  the  prospecter.  If  it  is  particularly  luxuriant  along  certain 
limited  areas,  or  the  reverse,  it  may  lead  to  valuable  discoveries.  In 
prospecting  for  salt  and  similar  compounds,  the  character  of  the  vegeta- 
tion is  of  the  greatest  aid. 

After  having  found  any  mineral  that  may  have  the  appearance  of  an 
ore,  it  becomes  necessary  to  recognize  its  nature,  and,  if  it  is  decomposed, 
the  nature  of  that  from  which  it  resulted.  An  old  plan  in  prospecting 
a  country  where  veins  are  supposed  to  exist  is  to  start  from  any  point 
^vhere  a  piece  of  ore  .has  been  found  in  two  directions  at  right  angles 
vith  each  other,  whereby  every  lode  within  the  one-half  of  the  circle  will 
be  crossed.  In  a  country  where  mining  has  been,  or  is  still,  carried  on, 
it  will  be  of  use  to  make  the  examination  while  traveling  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  usual  strike  of  the  lodes. 

When  the  presence  of  the  lode  has  been  established,  it  must  be  fol- 
lowed up,  and  here  frequently  the  skill  of  the  prospecter  is  subjected  to 
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severe  tests.  If  the  gangae-rook  is  saflBdenfly  hard  to  pceflerve  its  oat- 
qrop,  or  if  the  ores  stain  the  soil,  it  becomes  a  comparatively  easy  task; 
bat  when  all  traces  of  this  kind  are  obliterated,  he  mnst  leioort  to 
uncovering  the  lode,  nnless,  again  by  means  of  the  appearance  of  the 
vegetation,  he  can  follow  it  np.  It  has  been  mentioasd  above  that 
excavations,  &c.,  serve  to  collect  the  percolating  watera ;  and  although 
the  fissure  may  be  filled,  it  will,  as  a  role,  retain  this  ^aality  to  some 
extent,  so  tha^  in  a  dry  country,  trees  growing  immediatdy  npon  the 
lode  will  frequently  show  a  more  luxurious  developmeDt  thui  their 
nek^hbors. 

For  nearly  horizontal  veins  and  beds,  boring  is  of  importanoSy  bat 
sometimes  impracticable. 

Prospecting  in  our  western  conutries  is  combined  with  m  many  haid- 
ships  and  dangers  that  great  credit  is  due  to  those  men  who  spend 
years  of  their  lives  in  seeking  for  and  developing  the  min^al  wealth  of 
their  adopted  home. 

PABT    I. 

In  Gilpin  Oonnty,  the  mining  locality  is  found  within  a  radios  of  .abODt 
three  to  foar  miles,  starting  from  Gentaral  Oity,  and  is  distinctly  lindtable 
at  a  glance  by  the  perfect  bareness  of  those  hills  in  whidi  the  pradoos 
metals  are  contained.     Approaching  Oentral  firom  the  eaati  thfoogh 
Clear  Creek  Oi^on,  a  number  of  rounded  hills  are  seen  to  the  leflr— %iglur 
ones  to  the  right    Not  a  particle  of  timber  remains  on  those  thai  nave 
been  prospected  over;  no  low  vegetation  has  had  time  to  dorak^. 
Black  Hawk,  at  an  elevation  of  7,543  feet,  Mountain  and  OeBtfeal,  of 
8,300  feet,  are  seemingly  one  continuous  town,  although  provided  wiUi 
three  city  governments,  located  in  Eareka  Galch,  with  mines  on  evory 
side,  even  in  the  very  centers  of  the  towns.    Westward  of  Oentnd^  seve- 
ral hills  are  located,  also  containing  a  nnmber  of  lodes,  some  of  whicb 
are  being  worked.    On  all  sides,  this  comparatively  small  mining  dis- 
trict i8  surrounded  by  higher  mountains,  densely  wooded,  in  which 
every  now  and  then  an  isolated  lode  is  found.    The  geognostic  features 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  mines  are  somewhat  difficalt  to 
determine  with  accuracy,  owing  to  the  great  displacement  of  rocks  that^ 
has  been  occasioned  by  the  search  for  lodes.    Throughout  the  vicinity 
of  this  mining  locality,  the  main  rock  is  a  gneissic  eue,  showing  numerous 
changes  and  varieties,  of  which  Mr.  Marvine  si)eaks  more  folly  in  hi^ 
report  upon  the  geology  of  that  section.    In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  th^ 
uiines,  however,  the  rock  is  gnmitic,  sometimes  changing  into  that  va 
iety  which  has  been  termed  aplyte,  composed  only  of  ortbodlase  an 
quartz.    Mostly,  it  is  coarse- grained,  inclined  to  separate  in  stratoid  po 
tions,  and   yields  readily  to  the  deconiposiug  action  of  atmosphe: 
influences. 

The   accompanying  geological  map*  (Plate  I)  will  explain  the  di 
tribution  of  the  granite.    Beginning  at  the  summit  of  Quartz  Hill, 
extends  eastward,  keeping  a  little  to  the  north,  with  the  connect! 
broken  only  at  one  point,  until  Kunning  Hill  is  reached.    Compos! 
the  main  or  entire  portion  of  the  small  intervening  hills,  its  limit  sont 
ward  is  defined  by  their  own,  on  the  north  mainly  by  the  gnlch.    T 
granitic  area  is  superficially  entirely  isolated  from  any  other,  havings 
main  longitudinal  direction  of  almost  due  east  and  west,  a  little  nor   ^' 
of  west.    On  Procer  Hill,  granite  is  again  found,  having  the  same  stri 
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pointing  toward  some  small  outcrops  of  it  on  Gasto  and  Bates  Hills. 
North  of  the  Winnebago  mine,  it  crops  out ;  also  west  of  it,  and  east  of 
the  Bates  lode.  How  far  it  extends  westward  from  the  summit  of  Quartz 
Hill,  I  am  unable  to  say;  probably  not  far, however.  This  is  the  extent 
of  the  granite,  and  it  will  be  found  that  within  its  limits,  or  in  portions 
immediately  contiguous,  the  greater  number  of  the  lodes  are  located. 
Porphyry  crowns  the  top  of  Quartz  Hill,  Mammoth,  Gregory,  and  Bob- 
tail Hills,  occurring  besides  in  a  dike  on  the  western  slope  of  Kunning 
Hill,  on  Procer,  and  in  a  large  dike  north  of  Procer.  Drawing  a  line 
from  the  summit  of  Quartz  Hill  to  that  of  Bobtail,  it  will  be  found  to 
run  parallel  with  the  main  strike  of  the  lodes,  parallel  with  the  longitu- 
dinal axis  of  the  granite — in  other  words,  the  porphyritic  outflow  has 
a  strike  parallel  to  that  of  the  granite,  and  both  are  parallel  to  that  of 
tlie  lodes. 

Hornblende-rock  occurs  in  dikes  having  an  approximate  strike  of 
north  to  south,  composed  of  oligoclase  and  hornblende,  associated  with 
epidote  and  garnet.  Several,  from  three  to  twenty  feet  in  thickness, 
cross  Gunnell  Hill,  one  extending  across  to  Kansas  Hill,  and  one  crossing 
Procer.  Lithologically,  the  rock  forming  these  dikes  is  diorite,  although 
it  undergoes  a  series  of  modifications. 

On  Plate  II,  a  number  of  sections  are  given  that  will  explain  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  three  formations  occurring.  Section  A  runs  from 
Quartz  Hill  to  Eunniug  Hill,  almost  east  20^  north.  Chimneys  of  por- 
phyry break  through  the  granite  at  four  points  along  that  section, 
always  forming  the  summits  of  small  hills.  Probably,  without  any 
deep-reaching  separation,  the  granite  continues  in  narrow  line  ibr  more 
than  three  miles.  Small  patches  of  gneiss  are  found  every  now  and  then, 
but  are  merely  superficial.  As  this  section  runs  parallel  to  the  strike  ot 
the  lodes,  none  are  cut  by  it,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  one  on  Run- 
ning Hill,  that  occurs  out  of  course  contact  between  porphyry  and  the 
granite.  Section  B  runs  almost  north  5^  ea«t  from  Gregory  Hill  to  Bates 
Hill,  cutting  the  Mammoth,  Gregory,  Briggs,  Bates,  and  Mack.  Mam- 
moth, and  probably  Gregory,  as  soon  as  it  goes  deeper,  run  in  granite  only, 
while  the  remaining  three  are  contact  between  gneiss  and  granite- 
Section  C  shows  the  Mammoth  on  Mammoth  Hill,  where  it  has  become 
contact,  while  it  is  not  farther  east.  Section  D  has  a  course  from  south 
to  north,  running  through  Bobtail  Hill,  cutting  the  lode.  Porphyry,  sur- 
rounded by  granite,  forms  the  top  of  the  hill,  while  a  portion  of  gneiss 
comes  in  toward  the  north,  and  between  this  and  the  following  granite 
the  Bobtail  is  contact.  Section  E  runs  from  south  to  north,  starting 
from  the  eastern  sloi>e  of  Quartz  Hill  and  continuing  over  across  Gun- 
nell, cutting  in  its  course  the  Kansas,  Whiting,  and  Gunnell.  The  Kan- 
sas is  contact  between  granite  and  gneiss,  while  the  rest  run  entirely 
in  gneiss. 

On  Procer  Hill,  the  granite  is  of  a  light  yellow  to  white  color,  coarse- 
grained, with  yellowish  orthoclase,  white  quartz,  and  black  mica,  and 
this  character  may  be  taken  as  a  type.  Throughout  the  district  the 
granite  contains  small  crystals  of  magnetite,  the  largest  of  which  are 
found  on  Gunnell  Hill,  almost  an  inch  in  diameter.  On  this  hill  the 
granite  assanies  a  more  gneissic  structure,  which  it  shows  at  no  other 
point  to  that  extent.  On  Quartz  Hill,  and  from  there  eastward  to  liun- 
ning,  its  character  remains  almost  the  same  as  well  in  mineral  cou- 
stituenttj  as  in  structure.  Sometimes  the  line  between  it  and  the  gneiss 
is  distinctly  marked  along  the  sides  of  gulches — ^i)articularly  so  on  Kan- 
sas Hill — but  oftener  it  is  obliterated.  Slight  variations  of  composition 
are  shown  by  the  porphyry,  which  must  be  classed  among  the  quartzosft. 
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Tlip  well  known  crirstiUa  of  OTthocl»ee,  both  simple  aod  Carlsbad  twins, 
from  Grvfcitry  Hill  are  cnntaiaetl  in  lli«  porfih^iy  tbat  forma  its  ttunuuit. 
I  On  Botttait.Bill  it  bft»  a  gr««nisb  to  mantou  color,  oontatniug  eiuoller 
I  cryvlaU  of  orthuctuM)  and  tinnierous  «uiall  cr^^tula  of  p^iiite.  At  tbe 
t  dike,  on  Rnuuing,  it  is  niore  compftc^  of  si  browo  color,  t^otaininic.  in 
t    tbe  mtcnicrr&talline  paste,  ver>' email  pttrti«le9  of  horablemle.    Differ- 

Ient  from  tbMe  is  that  oo  Procer,  vt-ry  coinpad,  with  a  lar^  percentage 
of  quartz-,  it  has  a  ligbt^yellow  to  t)e«b-i-<dor«(l  tint. 
'Hie  g&eiss  of  the  entire  region  is  ol  one  type,  althoagh  nnBierons 
varieties  occur.  Mostly  it  ia  finely  buuioaled,  of  a  bluii^  color  wbeu 
Ansb,  browu  when  decomposed.  Black  mica  aocaoialales  at  eorou 
pointR,  changing  ilscbaracterinto  tkatof  amica-si^st.  Neither  in  any 
I  of  the  gneiss  or  tbe  granite  ia  magnetite  wantuig.  With  referpoee  to 
I  tbe  relation  of  lodes  to  these  formations,  it  may  be  said  that  tbey  xre 
extremely  simple,  being  contained  eitlier  in  tbe  gueiaa  (tt  tbe  granite, 
if  not  forming  contact-veins  between  these  two,  and  again  fnand 
I  between  granite  and  jmrpbyry.  Quite  a  number  of  them  an  eoutact> 
vein B— sometimes  only  for  a  pOTtion  of  their  entire  length, as,  for  instance, 
the  Bates.  Barely  can  tbe  fact  of  their  lK*iug  contact-veiiis  be  deter- 
mined on  the  surface,  only  a  few  cases  baling  iWn  observed  in  whieh  it 
could  bo  done ;  but,  by  carefully  observiug  the  walls  of  a  lode,  the  re- 
spective formations  to  which  either  one  belongs  ooald  mostly  be  ascer- 
tained. tJjKin  tbe  strike  or  dip  of  Uic  lodes,  these  varioos  circumstaaees 
«eciu  to  have  liiid  little  or  no  eti'ect;  neither  ha\'e  tbey,  within  eertain 
Jjmita,  changed  the  character  of  the  ore.  Altboagh  it  might  seem 
possihie  or  e\'en  probable,  the  porphyritic  eruptions  have  produced 
no  noticeable  change  in  the  lodes  of  their  vicinity,  unless  it  uiight  be 
regarded  as  »n  effect  of  tliis  klud  that  those  lodes  found  in  immediate 
proxitiiity  to  the  iiorpliyrics  generally  yield  lower  returns  in  bullion  ttian 
othiTs  fa'ctlitT  -iir. 

Two  ouiia  eystema  of  lodes  are  found  here,  those  belonging  to  tbe  one 
Bliikuig  almost  due  east  and  west,  the  others  abont  northeast  to  soath- 
west.  Of  the  two,  the  former  are  the  most  numerous ;  to  the  latter 
belong  the  Fisk,  Gregory,  Bates,  Leavitt,  Prize,  and  a  few  small  lodea. 
No  distinctions  from  a  miueralogical  point  of  view  can  be  made,  neither 
is  there  any  constancy  noticeable  in  the  mode  of  oeenrrence  of  these 
veins.  Contrary  to  my  expectations,  the  mineralogical  character  of  the 
ores  was  found  to  be  a  very  aniform  one,  showing  little  variatioa  in  the 
number  and  si>ecies  of  minerals  composiu^  them.  But  one  interesting 
fact  was  obser\'ed,  that  in  tbe  more  or  less  central  portions  of  that 
mining  district  the  lodes  showed  but  very  little  blende  and  galenite — 
mostly  pyrite  aod  chalcopyrite.  If  an  elliptic  liue  is  drawn,  inclosing 
just  within  it  all  the  principal  mines  of  this  section,  it  will  be  found  that 
tbe  J.  P.  Whitney,  the  Forks,  Bunning,  and  Dallas  are  nearest  or  on 
that  elliptic  line,  aud  these  lodes  are  alt  worked  for  lead  and  silver,  con- 
taining galena  and  blende  as  their  principal  ores.  A  libiited  number 
of  workable  gold-mines  are  sitnated  outside  of  this  circle  yet,  but  those 
upon  which  the  mining  enterpriseis  chiefly  based  are  within. 

Disturbance&^dislocations— are  very  rarely  found  iu  the  lodes  of  t^is 
region ;  scarcely  even  any  material  deviations  from  the  dip.*  Only  a  few 
of  tlie  lodes  slope  over  1U° ;  as  a  rule  tbey  are  very  nearly  or  quite  rer- 
ttcnl.  Bamificatious  occur  quite  frequently,  more  so  toward  the  west 
end  of  tbe  lode  than  at  the  east — a  feature  which  was  observed  in  a  cmn- 

*A  deflect  iun  from  the  usual  coniHe  takea  place  on  the  eosterti  slope  of  QnDiiell  Hill, 
where  a  <like  of  garnet  and  epidote  rock  crosses  it,  in  coneequeDceof  which  throe  or 
four  amoll  veins  ueor  it  weM  formed  that  bave  a  oonne  abont  nonb  tO<>  euc 
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siderable  nnmber  of  mines.  As  an  average  width  for  the  lode  be 
tween  walls,  about  4  to  6  feet  might  be  given,  although  some  of  tbeui 
widen  out  to  nearly  30  feet. 

Taking  all  these  observations  and  facts  into  account,  we  may  be  able 
to  arrive  at  some  conclusions  reganling  the  formation  of  these  lodes. 
Von  Gotta  says,*  "  It  is  still  most  probable,  as  von  Beust  in  his  criti- 
cism of  Werner's  theory  has  clearly  shown,  that  the  majority  of  lode- 
fissures  have  been  torn  asunder  by  concussions  caused  by  volcanic  or 
plutonic  activity,  or,  in  other  words,  by  volcanic  or  plutonic  earth- 
quakes.'' In  applying  this  sentence  to  the  case  now  under  consider- 
ation, it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  geological  nature  of 
the  formations  involved.  The  crystalline  gneiss  is  probably  tbe  oldest 
rock  in  that  section  of  Colorado,  while  the  granite  and  porphyry  are 
younger.  A  simple  metamorphosis,  a  remeltiug  of  some  one  or  tbe 
other  portion  of  this  gneiss  at  a  comparatively  shallow  depth,  would 
undoubtedly  produce  the  effect  of  a  *'  plutonic  earthquake,''  whereby  not 
only  the  fissures  could  have  been  formed,  but  the  granite  have  become 
eruptive.  Subsequent  disturbances  from  the  same  direction  may  have 
prodaoed  the  parallel  fissures  in  the  granite,  while  the  eruption  of  the 
porphyry  seems  to  have  been  accompanied  by  very  slight  or  no  such 
demons^tions.  Besides  the  great  uniformity  among  the  lodes  per  se^ 
the  similarity  shown  in  the  character  of  tbe  ores  within  certain  limits 
of  locality  speaks  for  a  common  origin  of  almost  all  the  vein-matter  and 
ore  contained  within  those  certain  limits.  Although  the  lodes  on  tbe 
outer  edge  of  the  district  vary  in  the  character  of  their  ores  from  the 
others,  this  may  still  not  justify  assigning  to  them  an  age  very  widely 
separated  either  before  or  after  from  the  latter. 

As  ore,  mainly  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  galenite,  and  sphalerite  are 
found  in  this  district,  and  in  a  few  isolated  points  argentite.  Experience 
has  shown  that  tbe  chalcopyrite  and  the  finely-disseminated  pyrite 
yield  the  best  production  of  gold,  while  galenite  and  sphalerite  contain 
silver  5  the  massive  pyrite,  however,  only  small  quantities  of  gold.  Fre- 
quently bands  and  veins  of  this  pyrite  occur  more  than  a  foot  in  thick- 
ness, but,  as  a  rule,  from  two  to  six  inches. 

Toward  the  surface,  the  ores  decompose  through  the  action  of  atmo- 
spheric influences  partly,  partly  through  chemical  agents.  Tbe  result 
of  this  decomposition  is  usually  termed  *'  surface-ore,"  and  contains,  in 
contrndistiuction  to  the  ores  of  lower  depths,  its  gold  as  free  gold.  Pyrite 
loses  its  sulphur,  as  also  does  tbe  chalcopyrite,  and  more  slowly  sphale- 
rite and  galenite,  and  either  oxides,  carbonates,  or  sulphates  are  formed. 
From  the  fact  that  so  little  native  gold  is  observed,  even  with  diligent 
search  in  tbe  deej^er  portions  of  lodes  that  on  the  surface  show  or 
showed  it  in  considerable  quantities,  it  might  seem  possible  that  the 
gold  was  contained  in  tbe  original  ore  as  a  compound,  and  became  free 
through  the  action  of  decomposing  agencies.  Thus  far,  no  experiments 
that  may  have  been  made  afford  any  proof  that  such  a  compound  of  gold 
should  exist,  although  circumstantial  evidence  points  very  strongly  in 
that  direction.  It  is  a  question  that  would  require  for  its  answer,  by 
means  of  chemical  investigation,  tbe  most  subtile  manipulation,  unweary- 
ing attention,  and  a  large,  judiciously  selected  material. 

In  speaking  of  tbe  various  lodes  and  mines  in  the  following  pages, 
only  those  shall  be  spoken  of  at  any  length  with  which  I  have  become 
personally  acquainted  by  one  or  more  visits.  No  further  attention  was 
paid  to  the  names  of  individuals  or  companies  owning  the  mines,  as  they 

*  Ore  Deposits,  translated  by  F.  Prime,  jr.,  1870,  p.  65. 
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may  change  hands,  while  they  will  not  often  change  their  names.  Min- 
ing enterprise  in  the  region  of  Oentral  Oity  is  comparatively  old,  and  the 
more  c^ebrated  lodes  and  mines  are  well  known.  Beginning  with  the 
main  veins  of  the  system,  striking  about  northeast  to  soathwest.  the 
central  portion  of  the  rest,  and  afterward  the  outside  ones  wUl  be 
treated  of. 

The  Fisk  lode,  located  on  the  northern  slope  of  Bobtail  Hill,  was  not 
being  worked  at  any  point  during  my  stay,  so  that  no  reliable  data 
could  be  obtained.  It  has  a  strike  of  east  37^  north,  with  an  almost 
vertical  dip.  Approximately  parallel  to  it,  a  short  distanue  west^  run 
the  Milwaukee  and  Devil's  Grip,  two  small  veins. 

The  Gregory  lode  was  not  worked  at  the  time.  Situated  on  the 
northern  8lo2>e  of  Gregory  Hill,  with  a  strike  of  east  45^  north^  it  is  the 
first  one  that  was  discovered  in  this  region.  It  strikes  the  Bnggs  lode 
down  in  the  gulch,  and  has  been  found  at  a  depth  of  260  fieet,  where  it 
is  known  as  tiie  Gregory  extension,  and  worked.  At  that  point  it  is  a 
contact- vein,  having  the  east  banging  wall  of  gneiss ;  the  western, 

eranite.  By  virtue  of  a  dip  of  S(P  to  the  east,  it  diverges  firom  the 
riggs,  which  it  strikes.  It  is  here  that  the  case  of  a  slide  to  the  east- 
want  occurred^  alluded  to  above,  by  which  the  vein  appears  of  varied 
thickness.  Some  disturbance  has  taken  place  here,  probably  occasioned 
by  slides  of  the  ore- wall,  whereby  iragments  of  the  granite  and  gneiss 
both  have  been  thrown  into  the  gaugue-material,  and  are  now  cemented 
together  by  white  quarts  The  ore-bearing  vein  is  somewhat  irregular 
at  the  point  where  it  was  exposed — ^ramifying,  connecting  again,  send- 
ing off  a  number  of  spurs  and  shoots,  and  keeping  a  wavy  course.  Of 
the  walls,  the  hanging  wall  was  well  defined;  the  loot  wall  more  broken, 
with  gneissic  fragments  resting  upon  it. 

The  Bates-HuDter  lode  begins  on  the  northern  slope  of  Mammoth 
Hill,  runs  through  Mountain  City,  and  is  finished  on  Bates  Hill ;  strike 
east  43^  north ;  dip  almost  vertical.  Neither  of  the  two  mines  on  that 
lodo  were  in  operation  during  May,  although  I  am  informed  that  the 
Bates  took  up  work  again.    The  Bates  is  partly  a  contact-vein. 

Leavitt  lode  is  located  a  short  distance  west  of  the  Bates-Hunter, 
Laving  a  strike  of  about  east  40^  north,  and  is  the  last  large  vein  of  that 
northeast  series.  This  vein  is  one  of  the  best  develoi)ed  in  the  district, 
and  yields  an  abundant  supply  of  ore.  Very  little  variation  from  the 
vertical  is  shown  in  the  dip,  and  also  the  course  of  the  vein  is  quite 
regular.  Well-defined  walls  border  the  vein  on  either  side,  consisting 
of  granite  on  the  north  wall,  gneiss  on  the  south,  to  a  depth  of  150 
feet,  where  gneiss  comes  in  on  both  walls.  The  distance  between  walls 
at  a  depth  of  250  feet  is  between  4  and  5  feet,  varying  but  little  from 
the  surface  down,  but  seeming  to  increase,  however,  with  depth. 

Pyrite  and  chalcopyrite  compose  the  main  portion  of  the  ore,  a  vein 
of  the  former  two  feet  thick  being  found  at  one  place,  while  the  latter 
is  distributed  throughout  tlie  gangue-rock  in  small  particles  and  masses ; 
at  times  intimately  associated  witli  the  pyrite,  again  occurring  free  from 
any  admixture  of  it.  Galenite  and  sphalerite  occur  very  sparingly,  and 
may  not  l>e  regarded  as  ore.  The  gangue  rock  is  composed  of  quartzitic 
and  feldspathic  particles,  more  or  less  compactly  agglomerated  or  ce- 
mented. Sometimes  large  pieces  of  quartz  will  occur,  thereby  render- 
ing penetration  difficult  for  the  drillers.  Although  the  arrangement  of 
minerals  between  walls  shows  some  regularity,  there  is  no  symmetry 
about  it.  (Plate  IV.)  In  this  mine  the  following  minerals  were  found: 
pyrite,  occuring  massive  and  in  small  pentagonal  dodeeahedral  crys- 
tals; chalcopyrite,  massive;  sphalerite,  in  narrow  seams, running  through 
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the  quartz ;  galenite,  in  little  cubical  crystals,  contained  in  the  gangue-rock 
as  <i  matrix;  quartz,  as  veiu-matter  and  in  small  crystals;  orthoclase- 
feldspar,  partly  decomposed,  forming  caolinite,  found  in  tbe  gangue, 
and  delicate  flakes  of  a  white  talc  also  contained  in  the  gangue. 

It  is  stated  that  during  the  month  of  May,  1873,  745  cords  of  ore  were 
hoisted  from  this  mine  at  8  ounces  per  cord.  A  cord  is  between  7  and 
8  tons. 

With  the  Bobtail  lode  we  commence  the  second  series  of  veins, 
striking  approximately  east  and  w^est.    This  lode  is  located  on  the  north- 
ern slope  of  Bobtail  Hill,  which  was  named  after  it,  and  has  a  course  of 
east  8°  north.    A  number  of  claims  have  been  taken  up  on  the  same 
lode,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  mention  that  the  mine  on  this  lode  that 
will  be  treated  of  in  the  following  pages  is  that  owned  by  the  Bobtail 
Crold-Mining  Company.    At  the  western  end  of  Black  Hawk,  a  tunnel 
lias  been  driven  into  Bobtail  Hill  in  a  southerly  direction,  intending  to 
strike  the  vein,  which  was  accomplished  after  driving  something  over 
1,200  feet.    At  the  point  of  intersection,  the  shaft  had  reached  a  depth 
of  480  feet,  and  was  then  sunk  farther.    The  vein  runs  between  granite 
on  the  south  side  and  gneiss  on  the  north,  and  is,  therefore,  a  contact  vein. 
Possibly  the  gneiss  on  the  northern  side  may  not  extend  down  to  any 
"very  great  depth,  because  its  outcrop  is  isolated,  in  which  case  granite 
-would  supply  its  place.    A  dip  of  15^  to  20^  to  the  south  was  observed 
^t  the  lowest  level,  while  higher  up  it  seemed  to  become  almost  vertical, 
rUhe  distance  b?*^^ween  walls  may  be  given  from  1  foot,  where  the  vein 
sends  out  shoots  or  ramifies,  to  5  feet.    Very  clean  and  well-defined 
i^alls  are  found  separated  from  immediate  contact  by  the  charnct eristic 
narrow  clay  selvage.    To  the  west,  the  vein  continues  beyond  the  shaft 
of  this  mine  in  a  regular  course,  while  it  splits  toward  the  east. 
"Whether  this  split,  that  had  reached  a  width  of  about  18  feet  in  one  of 
the  levels  during  my  visit,  will  continue,  or  whether  merely  a  "  horse" 
comes  in,  could  not  then  be  determined,  but  the  latter  seemed  more 
probable.    With  the  exception  of  this  case,  great  regularity  in  every 
feature  characterizes  the  Bobtail  vein.     Small  spurs,  from  the  tbick-. 
ness  of  a  sheet  of  paper  to  several  inches,  separate  from  the  main  vein 
and  enter  either  wall. 

The  ore  is,  as  in  the  preceding  instance,  pyrite  and  chalcopyrite, 
massive  quantities  of  the  former  having  been  found  up  to  9  inches  in 
thickness;  of  the  latter,  of  several  inches.  A  partly  symmetrical 
arrangement  can  be  noticed  by  observing  the  diagram  taken  at  a  depth 
of  520  feet  across  the  vein.  (Plate  HI.)  Pyrite  occurs  on  either  side  of 
the  vein,  next  to  the  wall,  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  selvage,  then 
scattering  quantities  of  chalcopyrite  and  isolated  threads  of  sphalerite 
and  galenite  are  found,  until  the  middle  again  is  formed  by  a  thicker 
band  of  pyrite. 

Of  minerals,  the  following  were  found:  Pyrite  and  chalcopyrite,  mass- 
ive, and  the  former  in  crystals — rarely,  however,  in  cubes;  sphalerites, 
in  crystalline  threads ;  galenite,  dispersed  either  in  threads  or  small 
crystals;  mispickel,  massive,  with  pyrite,  or  in  small  crystals  on  quartz  ; 
gold,  showing  crystallized  faces,  on  quartz ;  composiugthe  gangue-rock, 
gray  and  white  quartz,  a  pink,  yellow,  and  white  orthoclase,  partially 
decomposed  :  flakes  of  talc  nnd  clay  in  the  selvage. 

As  the  Bobtail  mine  is  one  of  the  deepest  iii  the  central  mining- 
region,  a  trouble  that  is  not  yet  experienced  to  any  extent  in  mines 
of  less  depth  occurs  here.  It  is  the  accumulation  of  water,  which  has 
been  very  eflBcieutly  overcome  by  means  of  a  pump  supplied  with  a 
movable  suction-hose,  which  has  been  placed  in  the  second  lowest  leveh . 
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Mining  is  carried  on  pretty  ranch  upon  tiie  aame  pIsD  of  mnking 
throaghont  this  eectioD ;  therefore  mention  will  be  made  of  it  only  in 
conclnding  the  Smt  part  of  this  chapter. 

The  Briggs  lode  ie  situated  between  Gregory  and  Bates  HiUs^  in  tiie 
gnlch  paraUel  to  which  it  strikes,  having  a  course  of  aboat  east  3^ 
north.  It  is  a  contact-vein,  having  the  granite  of  GregxHy  Hfll  as  a 
south  wall,  the  gneiss  of  Bates  for  a  north  wall.  Between  walls  the 
distance  is  about  4  feet  at  the  snr&ce,  graduaUy  increasing  wiHi  depth, 
so  that  at  545  feet  it  is  11  feet  wide,  wlule  a  little  hi^^ier  up  it  balges 
out  to  27  feet  This  considerable  lateral  extension,  however,  is  owing  to 
a  number  of  gneissic  '*  horses^  that  occurred  there,  causing  a  splitting  and 
widening  of  the  vein.  Although  not  disturiied  to  any  extent,  the  walls 
appear  rough  at  some  places,  which  is  due  to  the  fiict  that  at  some 
points  there  seem  to  have  been  dislocations  at  one  time,  whereby  por- 
tions of  the  wall  were  broken,  and  cemented  again  by  quarts.  As  a  rale, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  south  wall  is  smooth  and  of  a  good  character. 
Dislocations  of  the  vein  are  very  rare,  scarcely  even  variatians  in  the 
almost  vertical  dip  being  noticeable. 

Pyrite  and  chalcopyrite,  as  usual,  form  the  bulk  of  the  ofey  with 
sphalerite  and  galenite  as  accessories.  At  the  depth  of  546  feet^  a  vein 
of  massive  pyrite  4  feet  in  thickness  was  found.  Quartz  and  fUdqiathic 
minerals,  together  with  fragments  of  granite  and  gneiss,  form  the  gangne- 
rock.  Minerals  found  are:  Pyrite  and  chalcopyrite,  the  former  also 
incrystals;  galenite,  sphalerite,  gold^  dolomite,  quartz  ciystala  in  small 
cavities ;  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica  in  the  gangue.  The  owners  of  this 
mine  are  the  Messrs.  Briggs,  one  of  whom,  Mr.  O.  Briggs,  kindly  fur- 
nished me  with  some  data  regarding  wages  and  contracts  that  will  be 
found  at  tlie  end  of  part  1. 

The  Mammoth  lode,  beginning  on  Gregory  Hill  and  ranning  across 
westward  on  Mammoth  Hill,  has  a  strike  of  about  east  10^  north,  show- 
ing a  curve  toward  the  north.  A  connection  between  the  Bobtail, 
Mammoth,  and  IlIinoiB  has  been  supposed  to  exist,  and  may  exist,  but 
not  sufficient  proof  has  yet  been  produced  to  substantiate  the  supposi- 
tion. The  very  similar  character  of  the  ore  and  the  percentage  of  gold 
decreasing  westward  might  sjieak  for  such  a  connection.  On  Gregory 
Dill  this  vein  runs  in  granite,  coming  up  very  near  to  the  porx>hyry'; 
while  on  Mammoth  Hill  it  becomes  a  contact- vein  between  granite  on 
the  south  and  gneiss  on  the  north  wall.  Along  it«  entire  course,  the  width 
of  this  vein  between  walls  is  considerable — between  20  to  30  feet — con- 
taining large  quantities  of  pyrite,  with  some  chalcopyrite,  too  poor  in 
gold,  however,  to  pay  working  at  present.  Its  dip  is  almost  vertical, 
and  the  walls  seem  to  be  clean  and  well  defined. 

The  Winnebago  lode,  opposite  the  Mammoth,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
gulch,  located  on  Casto  Hill,  has  a  strike  of  about  east  4^  north.  Gneiss 
on  the  south  side  forms  the  hanging- wall,  while  granite  borders  the  vein 
to  the  north.  Cle^n  walls,  at  some  places  almost  of  a  polished  appear- 
ance, characterize  this  contact-vein  :  dip  to  the  south  of  about  8^ — 12^, 
varying  at  difierent  depths,  strongest  at  the  top.  A  shaft  has  been 
sunk  down  on  the  vein,  first  inclined,  then  vertical,  following  it  in  its 
course,  and  the  depth  reached  is  350  feet.  Between  waUs  the  lode  is 
from  3 J  to  5  feet  thick.  Near  the  western  end  of  the  Winnebago  claim 
the  vein  seems  to  split ;  but  as  it  does  not  split  into  two  equal  halves, 
and  the  continuation  of  the  vein  can  be  traced  westward  on  the  surface, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  lode  connects  with  Casto,  which  is  a 
little  farther  west,  running  through  granite  and  gneiss,  partially  being 
contact  between  the  two. 
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Following  the  example  of  the  main  lodes  of  this  region,  the  chief  ore 
is  pyrite  and  chalcopjrite,  as  seen  in  Plate  III,  bnt  galenite  and  spha- 
lerite begin  to  make  their  appearance  la  more  connected  qaantities. 
Qaartz  and  feldspar  compose  the  gangne-rock.  Wherever  granite  forms 
the  one  wall  of  a  lode,  the  feldspathic  compounds  appear  in  greater 
qoantities  in  the  gaugae  than  in  other  formations,  or  even  in  such  where 
Uie  granite  is  hard  and  fine-graiued.  In  that  case  the  gangae  is  mostly 
qnartz  alone,  or  the  ore-veins  are  found  to  traverse  the  granite  itself, 
without  any  younger  formation  of  gangue-rock  appearing. 

Of  minerals,  only  the  four  mentioned  above  are  found,  besides  native 
gold.    Pyrite  occurs  here  in  cubical  crystals  as  well  as  in  dodecaliedral. 

The  Gunuell  lode  is  situated  oil  Gunnell  Hill  to  the  west  of  Cen- 
tral, and  has  a  strike  of  about  east  8^  north.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
mo6t  productive  veins  of  that  region,  and  is  supplied  with  a  number  of 
shafts,  the  levels  driven  in  the  different  claims  mostly  connecting  under- 
ground. Of  those  claims  located  on  this  lode,  the  following  were  vis- 
ited :  Gunnell,  Pippin,  Coleman,  and  Peers.  The  latter  had  not  reached 
a  depth  of  more  than  120  feet  at  that  time,  and  nothing  but  surface-ore 
was  obtained,  while  the  shafts  on  other  claims  had  bsen  sunk  much 
deeper.  The  peers  varied  from  4  to  6  feet  between  walls,  with  a  body 
of  ore  6  inches  to  2  feet  thick,  mostly  decomposed  pyrite. 

On  the  Pippin  claim,  the  shaft  has  reached  a  depth  of  about  415  feet, 
and  a  number  of  levels  have  been  worked  out  on  either  side.  Along 
its  entire  length,  the  Gunnell  runs  in  gneiss,  modified  somewhat  iu  tex- 
ture and  structure,  so  as  to  be  termed  a  granitic  gueiss.  It  has  clean, 
well-defined  walls,  with  a  slight  dip  to  the  south,  varying  in  difi'erent 
parts  of  the  miues.  A  number  of  small  veins,  from  mere  seams  up  to 
more  than  half  a  foot,  run  into  the  main  vein,  in  two  instances  travers- 
ing it,  but  apparently  extending  only  a  short  distance  on  either  side. 

Scarcely  any  difterence  can  be  observed  in  the  character  of  the  ore 
from  that  of  other  mines  previously  described,  except  the  presence  of 
greater  quantities  of  cbalcopyrite.  Pyrite  has  a  tendency  to  accumulate 
in  long  sheets  in  several  horizons  throughout  the  vein  of  the  Pippin 
claim,  which  measures,  on  an  average,  4  feet  iu  thickness.  As  usual,  the 
gangue  is  comi)osed  of  quartz,  haviug,  however,  far  less  feldspar 
than  in  those  veins  that  are  in  contact  with  granite. 

Of  minerals,  the  following  were  found  in  this  mine :  Pyrite,  chiefly 
massive,  otherwise  in  cubical  crystals,  in  distinction  to  the  more  cen- 
trally located  mines,  where  they  are  dodecahedral ;  cbalcopyrite,  sphal- 
erite, galenite,  melaconite,  (as  a  result  of  the  decomposition  of  cbalcopy- 
rite,) quartz-crystals,  and  native  gold.  In  the  gangue,  quartz,  feldspar, 
and  some  talc  were  contained. 

A  shaft  of  about  250  feet  in  depth  has  been  sunk  on  the  Coleman 
claim,  to  which  almost  all  the  characteristics  given  for  the  Pippin  will 
apply.  Between  walls,  the  vein  is  a  little  thicker  hei*e  than  in  the  Pip- 
pin, averaging  from  5  to  0  feet.  At  a  depth  of  240  feet,  a  cross-section 
of  the  vein  was  taken,  which  can  give  an  idea  of  the  distribution  of  the 
ore,  (Plate  111.)  On  either  side,  nearest  to  the  wall,  is  a  very  consider- 
able segregation  of  pyrite,  intimately  associated  with  chalcopyrite,  and 
interspersed  with  grains  and  threads,  even  small  massive  quantities  of 
sphalerite  and  galenite.  Next  to  that,  toward  the  center,  quartz  sets 
in — a  light- gray  to  white  qnartz — containing,  disseminated  all  through  it, 
numerous  small  particles,  mainly  of  pyrite,  but  also  of  the  other  miner- 
als occurring.  In  this  mine  there  is  but  very  little  dip  noticeable  in 
the  vein,  which  is  bordered  by  clean  walls.  Its  minerals  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  Pippin.    In  all  its  parts,  the  Gunnell  shows  a  very 
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great  ntiiformity,  which  can  be  very  well  noticed,  as  it  is  eouveiiiently 
opened  to  some  depth  at  a  nainber  of  points. 

Tbe  Grand  Army  mine,  located  west  of  tiannell,  with  a  strike  of  about 
east  22°  nortb,  may  be  only  a  spur  or  portion  of  tbe  deflected  GnnnelL 
lode,  although  the  coiineotion  has  not  l>een  traced  thus  far. 

The  Prize  lode,  located  to  the  southwest  of  Guiiuell,  at  one  time  en- 
joyed a  considerable  reputation,  but  was  uot  worlcin^,  however,  while  I 
was  there.     Its  ati'ike  is  somewhat  out  of  course,  beiiig  east  32'^  north, 

CroKsiug  Nevada  Gulch,  and  traveling  over  southward,  we  reach 
another  locality  that  abounds  iu  lodes,  some  of  which  are  quite  large,  and 
baveproved  remunerative,  while  others  have  been — perhaps  temporarily — 
abandoned.  This  locality  is  Quartz  Hilt,  so  nanie>!  from  the  iiumerons 
little  quartz  crystals  that  have  been  and  are  still  found  there  in  the  de- 
composed granite.  A  long,  narrow  hill,  it  atretches  along,  sloping  otF 
gently  from  west  to  east,  more  steeply  on  its  two  sideB.  Where  the 
Bteepest  ascent  from  tbe  north  has  been  completed,  where  the  gneiss 
Stops  and  granite  sets  in,  there  we  find  the  first  vein — the  Kansas  lode. 
As  most  others,  this  lode  is  divided  into  a  nnmber  of  claims,  owned  by 
various  individuals  and  corporations.  It  is  mainly  of  the  claim  worked 
by  the  Kansas  Mining  Company  that  I  shall  speak.  Taking  the  entire 
Kansas  lode,  its  course  is  about  east  S'^  north,  until  it  deflects  about  S° 
southward,  near  tbe  Waternmn  abaft. 

Along  its  entire  coiii'se  it  is  a  coutact-vein,  between  gneiss  ou  the 
north  and  granite  on  tbe  south  side,  keeping  a  tolerably  even  thickness 
of  the  vein,  but  varying  in  tbe  angle  of  the  southerly  dip  from  10°  to 
30°.  The  thickness  of  the  vein  is  between  3  and  1  feet,  with  a  good 
body  of  ore,  which  receives  and  sends  out  quite  a  number  of  shoots  from 
and  into  either  wall,  while  some  cross  the  maiu  vein ;  and  in  this  ca6e> 
tbe  intersections  prove,  as  a  rule,  to  be  richer  than  the  other  portions. 
Converging  iu  one  diniction  are  the  Camp  Grave,  (which  joins  the  Kan- 
sas as  Waterman  shaft,)  the  Kansas,  and  the  liurrouglis,  but  whether 
they  actuidly  do  come  together  and  form  one  strong  vein — what  miners 
would  term  a  "  mother-lode" — seems  doubtful.  Near  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Kansas,  Tascher's  claim  is  located,  with  a  shaft  of  90  feet  in  depth, 
just  about  having  gone  through  the  surface-ore  and  reached  the  unde- 
aomposcd  material.  The  vein  is  4  feet  to  5  feet  wide  here,  with  a  south- 
ward dip  of  about  12°,  still  continuing  on  eastward.  West  of  Kansas 
claim  is  the  Waterman  shaft,  which  dips  at  about  20<3  to  the  south,  re- 
taining its  character  as  a  contact- vein. 

Minerals  found  in  the  Kansas  are  identical  with  those  from  the  lodes 
previously  spoken  of^  the  only  diflbrence  being  that  the  cubical  form  is 
almost  exclusively  the  only  one  for  pyrit«.  Sphalerite  begins  to  grow 
a  little  more  abundant  than  it  was  iu  tbe  central  [lortion  of  the  mining- 
region.  The  ore  of  this  lode,  is  said  to  yield  good  pay,  coutaiuing  an 
appreciable  quanl  ity  of  gold. 

South  of  the  Kansas,  runniug  almost  parallel  with  it,  is  the  Monte 
Cristo  Lode,  having  its  course  entirely  in  gneissic  grauite,  striking  east 
7°  north,  with  the  dip  almost  vertical.  A  number  of  small  veins,  of  in- 
ferior thickness,  come  in  to  the  main  one  from  tbe  southeast.  About 
90  feet  west  of  the  shaft,  the  veiu  splits  into  two  of  somewhat  unequal 
size,  which  seem  to  remain  separated,  the  gap  between  them  widening 
with  increasing  depth.  Two  hundred  and  ten  feet  the  shaft  has  been 
sunk,  and  at  that  depth  the  veiu  is  found  to  concentrate  its  ore,  which 
is  more  loosely  distributed  through  it  higher  up  into  a  boily  of  pjrite 
and  chulcopyrite  9  to  10  inches  thick.   The  onliuary  width  between  walls 
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is  3}  to  4  feet.    The  minerals  of  this  mine  do  not  vary  from  those  of  the 
others,  either  in  relative  quantity  or  mode  of  occurrence. 

South  of  the  Monte  Cristo  are  the  Gardner  and  Illinois,  of  a  little 
more  northerly  strike,  neither  of  which  was  worked  during  my  stay. 
The  distribution  of  the  precious  metals  seems  to  varj'  constantly,  and 
thus  far  science  has  not  been  able  to  produce  a  guide  whereby  mistakes 
can  be  avoided  in  the  appreciation  of  the  relative  or  absolute  value  of 
ore  from  lodes  contiguous  to  those  yielding  good  profits.  In  no  branch, 
perhaps,  is  a  want  of  this  kind  so  keenly  felt  as  in  mining,  where  experi- 
ence must  always  be  bought  at  a  high  price.  Upon  a  large  number  of 
lodes  in  the  district  at  present  under  consideration,  large  sums  of  money 
have  been  expended,  but  the  owners  or  workers  were  obliged  to  aban- 
don them — temporarily,  it  may  be  hoped — for  some  pursuit  more  re- 
munerative. Tlie  Alps  lode,  to  the  southwest  of  the  Illinois,  is  reported 
as  having  been  doing  very  well  some  years  since. 

Besides  the  mines  that  have  been  enumerated  here,  quite  a  number  of 
small  ones  are  in  operation,  only  presenting  features  that  would  essen- 
tially repeat  those  given  above,  or  possessing  no  further  interest.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  more  important 
mines  were  closed  during  the  short  time  of  my  stay,  partly  on  account 
of  the  inability  of  owners  to  resume  work,  partly  on  account  of  the 
spring-waters  filling  the  levels  and  shafts,  so  that  the  facts  given  of  the 
gold-mines  of  this  section,  taken  as  a  whole,  must  necessarily  be  incom- 
plete. 

There  yet  remain  to  be  treated  of,  five  lodes  belonging  to  this  region, 
located  on  the  outer  edge  of  what  might  be  termed  the  lode-circle. 

The  Forks  lode,  situated  on  Quartz  Hill,  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  California,  Mercer,  and  Flack,  has  a  strike  of  east  10°  nortli. 
Gneissic  granite  composes  the  walls  on  either  side,  which  are  smooth 
and  well  defined,  the  hanging  one  dipping  about  25^  to  the  south.  At 
present  the  working-shaft  is  250  feet  distant  from  the  discovery-shaft, 
locate<l  on  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  Ilelos  with  the  Forks,  on  which 
it  remains  down  through  its  entire  depth  of  517  feet.  Keeping  on  reg- 
ularly in  its  course,  the  Fork*  shows  very  little  deviation  either  in  direc- 
tion or  in  thickness  of  vein  between  walls ;  the  thickness  is  about  5  feet. 
Both  the  Forks  and  Ilelos  are  galena  veins,  and  have  as  such  afforded 
already  a  large  quantity  of  that  mineral,  but  the  main  reliance  for  re- 
inuneration  is  upon  the  silver  contained  therein.  To  some  extent  only 
has  the  Ilelos  been  worked,  as  the  Forks  showed  a  larger  body  of  ore. 

Of  minerals,  mainly  galenito  and  sphalerite  are  found,  mixed  with  small 
amounts  of  pyrite  on  chalcopyrite.  Galenite  occurs,  from  the  very  fine- 
grained feathery  variety  to  the  coarse-grained  breaking  in  cubical 
fragments.  Argentite  is  contained  between  the  single  crystals  of  the 
latter.  Of  a  similar  character  is  the  J.  P.  Whitney,  although  scarcely 
develoi)e<l  sufficiently  to  adniit  of  any  opinion.  This  also  is  a  galena- 
X'ein,  showing  at  a  depth  of  50  feet  a  body  of  galena  12  inches  in  thick- 
ness, with  other  portions  of  the  same  mineral  at  either  side  of  the  walls. 
(Plate  IV.)  Pyrite  and  chalcopyrite  occur  as  ores,  and  yield  a  small 
amount  of  gold  ;  but  silver  is  the  main  object  for  mining  here;  strike  is 
t^ast  12^  south.  Besides  galenite,  sphalerite,  pyrite,  and  chnlcopyrite, 
we  find  small  quantities  of  argentite  and  cerussite. 

The  Dallas  lode  is  located  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  hill  immediately 
north  of  Black  Hawk.  It  has  been  worked  quite  extensively,  and  the 
vein  can  be  traced  along  for  nearly  1,000  feet.  Contrary  to  the  usual 
course,  it  strikes  a  little  south  of  east ;  the  exact  number  of  degrees  could 
not  be  determined  by  the  compass  on  account  of  strong  local  attraction. 
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A  soatheasterlf  dip  of  aboat  15^  to  2fP  is  notioeiilile.  The  thidniess 
of  tbe  vein  between  walls  varies  fkom  6  to  10  feet  along  its  line  of 
exposure  as  well  as  going  down  deeper.  Galena,  mostly  of  the  fine- 
grained variety,  forms  a  krge  body  of  ore  in  the  vein,  assoelated  widi 
sphalerite  and  some  pyrite,  whfle  the  gangne-rock  is  made  up  of  quartz, 
with  a  small  amount  of  calcite.  At  this  point,  the  sulphnret  of  eadmlum, 
greenockite,  was  found  in  a  specimen  of  sphalerite,  whieh  had  been 
thrown  ont  on  the  dump  several  years  sinoe.  In  no  other  mine  or  other 
dump  was  this  mineral  fonnd,  although  search  was  made  for  it.  Berides 
the  minerals  mentioned  above  as  oocnrring,  there  is  chaleopyrite  and 
cerossite. 

The  Knnniug  lode  is  the  last  one  of  these  galena  lodes,  and  issitnated 
on  Kunning  Hill,  sontbwest  of  Black  Hawk.  Its  course  is  almost  due 
east  to  west,  with  a  vertical  dip.  For  700  feet  the  vein  has  been  traced 
and  partially  worked,  -  reaching  a  depth  of  about  100  feet  Single 
streams  of  galenite  are  distributed  throughout  the  vein,  (Plate  IV,) 
muning  parallel  to  its  walls,  bnt  toward  the  west  they  seem  to  consoli- 
date into  one  mass,  forming  a  galena-vein  14  to  15  inches  in  thickness. 
Sphalerite  occurs  quite  abundantly ;  less  so  pyrite  and  chafeof^te, 
which  are  both  fonnd  in  thin  seams,  or  dispersed  throughout  the 
gangne-rock.  This  latter  is  composed  mainly  of  quarts,  irith  some  feld- 
spar and  magnesite. 

These  fonr  lodes  are  perfectly  isolated  in  their  character  as  well  as  in 
their  position  from  all  the  others,  and,  although  they  show  bnt  little 
deviation  from  the  ordinary  strike  and  dip  of  the  others,  flieir  oocor- 
rence  seems  ontof  tlie  regnlar  order  of  things.  In  explanation,  if  one 
were  desired,  the  view  might  be  offered  that,  provided  heat  was  ever 
one  of  the  agents  in  forming  those  lodes,  those  metals  requiring  a  lesser 
temperatnre  for  volatilization  are  now  found  to  be  removed  fiurthest 
from  tlie  center  of  the  vein-system. 

Another  lode  that  has  become  famons  for  its  production  in  quantity 
of  a  mineral  thus  far  regarded  as  a  rare  species  is  the  Wood  lode,  sit- 
uated to  the  north  of  the  creek  in  Leavenworth  Gnleh,  also  outside  of 
the  regular  vein  circle.  With  both  walls  of  granite,  it  strikes  about 
east  3^  north.  When  I  visited  it,  the  shaft  was  full  of  water,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  get  access.  Besides  pro<hicing  the  unparalleled  yield 
of  pitchblende,  it  is  said  to  pay  well  in  gold  ;  but  as  I  have  no  reliable 
data  with  reference  to  the  mine  at  all  beyond  the  fact  that  it  contained 
and  probably  still  contains  pitchblende,  it  may  be  justifiable  to  stop 
here. 

It  remains  to  be  said,  with  reference  to  the  minerals  found  in  and 
belonging  to  the  various  lodes,  that,  almost  without  exception,  pro- 
du(jts  of  decomposition  may  be  collected  on  the  dumps;  for  instance, 
pseudornorphs  of  limonite  after  i)yrite,  sulphates  of  iron,  e/)pper,  and 
zinc,  and  others.  A  portion  of  the  soluble  sulphates  is  carried  off  by  the 
waters  washing  down  the  hills,  and  transferred  thereby  into  Clear  Creek, 
which  carries  them  in  solution  for  a  long  time,  and  evidently  does  not 
deposit  them  until  it  reaches  the  plains.  I  have  observed  that  if  some 
of  the  deposit  of  Clear  Creek  was  taken  at  Fisher's  ranch,  which  is 
only  live  miles  from  Denver,  and  rubbed  on  a  bright  iron  or  steel  knife- 
bladci,  after  having  been  slightly  moistened,  metallic  copper  would  at 
once  be  deposited  on  the  blade,  owing  to  the  sulphate  of  copper,  which 
had  been  carried  down  for  about  forty  miles  and  deposited  at  that  point. 

After  having  examined  the  greater  portion  of  the  main  lodes  of  this 
district  with  a  view  to  determining  their  correlation  as  well  as  their 
persistency,  the  deduction  seems  justifiable,  based  upon  the  observed 
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feature  of  namerous  veins,  that  practically  their  depth  is  ioexhausti- 
ble ;  that  they  are  what  is  popularly  termed  true  fissure- veins,  although 
their  yield  of  the  precious  metals  may  fluctuate.  All  observations  of 
strikes,  &c.,  have  been  given  in  the  true,  not  magnetic,  meridian,  allow- 
ing 150  deviation  for  the  reduction.  Local  attraction  is  very  strong  at 
times,  and  the  best  way  of  getting  the  true  course  was  to  locate  the 
lodes  on  a  map  prepared  for  tield-use. 

When  first  that  mining-region  became  known,  a  great  deal  of  gold  was 
obtained  from  the  gulches,  where  it  had  accumulated  for  ages ;  but, 
although  gulch-mining  is  still  carried  on  to  a  small  extent,  practically 
that  source  for  obtaining  the  precious  metal  has  ceased.  It  follows 
necessarily  that,  with  the  decrease  of  the  production  of  gulch-gold, 
the  mining  industry  will  rise,  provided  the  veins  are  sufficiently  rich  to 
be  remunerative.  That  this  is  the  case  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  quite  a  number  of  mines  have  been  in  operation  now  for  several 
consecutive  years.  Were  it  not  that  reported  discoveries  of  new  min- 
ing-districts, more  prolific  than  those  occupied  at  the  time,  attracted 
labor  and  capital,  the  development  of  these  older  regions  w^ould  have 
progressed  much  more  rapidly.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  highly  probable 
to  me  that  when  labor  will  be  clieaper,  and  competition  reduces  the 
smeltingprocesses  to  their  most  economical  form,  the  mines  of  a  dis- 
trict like  the  one  under  consideration  will  rank  by  far  higher  than  at 
present. 

Although  not  strictly  within  the  limits  that  have  been  assigned  to 
these  examinations,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  treatment  of 
the  ores.  Formerly,  when  a  large  proi)ortion  oC  ores  could  be  classed 
as  surface-ores,  the  process  of  amalgamation  returned  very  favorable 
results;  but  experience  has  shown  that  either  the  ore  from  lower  depths 
is  not  so  rich  as  that  found  nearer  the  surface,  or  there  is  a  defect  in 
the  process.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  as  a  rule,  the  lower  ores  will  not 
be  quite  so  rich  as  those  from  the  surface,  because  the  particles  of  gold 
that  have  weathered  out  may  accumulate  on  the  surface  to  some  extent 
and  produce  a  higher  average  percentage  of  the  metal.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  recognition  and  appreciation  of  this  fact  turns  upon  the  ques- 
tion, Is  gold  contained  in  the  ore  as  a  compound  i  An  answer  to  this 
would  answer  the  other  question.  Significant  remains  the  fact  that, 
while  a  number  of  mills  and  other  amalgamation  establishments  have 
failed  and  have  been  abandoned,  the  few  smelting- works  that  have  been 
constructed  upon  and  regulated  by  a  reasonable  basis,  not  attempting 
to  introduce  processes  that  looked  very  well  when  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  reminiscence  of  alchemistical  experiments,  have  thus  far  been  suc- 
cessful in  their  treatment  of  ores. 

Through  the  kindness  of  3Ir.  Hill,  of  Black  Hawk,  I  have, been  sup- 
l)lied  Willi  a  schedule  of  the  prices  he  pays  for  ores  delivered  at  his 
smelting-works :  Ores  containing,  per  ton,  $50,  charges  for  smelting 
$35,  pays  815;  ores  containing,  i)erton,  $100,  charges  for  smelting  $40, 
pays  $00  ;  ores  containing,  per  ton,  $150,  charges  for  smelting  $45,  pays 
$105;  ores  containing,  per  ton,  $200,  charges  for  smelting  $50,  pays  $150; 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  $1.50  for  every  per  cent,  of  copper  in  2,000 
pounds.     All  the  prices  of  this  schedule  are  in  currency. 

Since  returning  from  the  field,  I  have  been  informed  that  Mr.  Hill  has 
erected  quite  extensive  refining-works,*  and  instead  of  sending  his  matter 
to  Swansea,  li^ngland,  as  heretofore,  it  is  refined  there,  and,  according  to 
statements  received,  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

Lately  some  concentration-works  have  been  put  up  in  Colorado, partly 
not  quite  completed,  partly  still  in  their  infancy,  so  that  but  little  can 
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be  said  aboat  them.  It  is  evident  that  if  all  the  fiDely-disseminated 
metalliferoas  minerals  could  be  collected  at  a  moderate  expense,  and 
their  valuable  constituents  extracted,  a  considerable  saving  would  be 
effected  in  the  expenses  of  mining.  To  this  end  it  becomes  necessary  to 
concentrate  the  ores,  to  separate,  by  such  means  as  may  be  found  most 
effective  and  cheapest,  the  dead  rock  from  the  valuable  minerals  that 
are  contained  in  it.  Although  but  small  beginnings  have  been  made  in 
that  direction,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  succeed,  and  raise  the 
productions  of  the  mines  by  the  more  economical  treatment  of  ores.  In 
Europe,  concentration  of  ores  has  become  a  ma'/ter  of  vital  importance, 
and  in  our  w^estern  country  it  would  greatly  assist  mining  enterprise, 
although  it  is  not  yet  so  imperatively  demanded. 

Mining  is  carried  on  economically,  as  a  rule,  in  this  as  well  as  in  the 
other  districts  of  Colorado.  Ordinarily  a  shaft  is  sunk  down  on  the  vein, 
which  is  a  matter  of  little  difficulty  remembering  the  surprising  regu- 
larity of  the  dips.  From  this  shaft,  w^hich  usually  follows  the  dip, 
levels  are  struck  off  into  either  side  of  the  vein,  sometimes  certain  dis- 
tances apart,  sometimes  at  random,  or  according  to  the  prospects  of 
finding  a  large  body  of  ore.  These  levels  are  driven  either  to.  the  limits 
of  the  claim  or  their  termination  is  induced  by  a  deterioration  of  the  ore, 
or  an  irregularity  of  the  vein  that  may  be  destructive  to  the  ore- body. 
By  means  of  overhand  and  underhand  stoping,  the  ore  is  taken  out,  and 
conveyed  either  on  a  tramway  or  by  hand  to  the  shaft,  and  thence  hoisted 
up  by  steam-power,  horse-power,  or  by  a  hand- windlass.  Should  the 
mine  be  more  extensive,  other  shafts  are  sunk,  as  necessity  may  require 
it;  vertical  connections  between  the  different  levels  are  made,  partly  to 
facilitate  the  extraction  of  ore,  partly  to  regulate  the  supply  of  fresh  air; 
and  apparatus  for  controlling  the  collecting  waters  are  constructed. 
Mr.  Hague,  in  his  report  on  the  mining  industry  of  Colorado,  has  dwelt 
considerably  upon  these  points,  and  to  his  book  I  would  refer  any  one 
seeking  information  with  regard  thereto. 

In  illustration  of  the  above  remarks,  a  dia^jram  representing  the  work 
done  in  the  Monte  Cristo  mine  is  given  on  Plate  V.  The  dark  shades 
indicate  how  much  of  the  ore  lias  been  taken  out. 

A  continuation  x)f  this  process  of  extracting  the  ore  throughout  the 
entire  vein  from  the  surface  downward  seems  to  have  one  disadvantage, 
however.  I  am  fully  aware  that  a  method  of  tliis  kind  is  demanded  by 
the  very  simple  fact  that  the  men  owning  and  working  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  mines  are  not  men  of  capital,  and  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  derive  from  their  mines  as  much  remuneration  as  possible  at  the 
smallest  expense.  Therefore,  they  rob  the  vein  of  all  its  contents  so  far 
as  of  any  use  to  them  directly  from  the  surface  downward,  frei^uently 
along  the. entire  extent  of  their  claim,  leaving  a  long,  narrow  aperture  in 
the  hill,  on  which  they  ma>'  be  working,  of  sometimes  100  feet  iu  depth. 
It  is  evident  that  in  course  of  time  progressing  decomposition  of  the 
rock  exposed  to  atmospheric  inlluences,  among  which  the  accumulation 
of  snow  in  the  crevice  thus  formed  is  one  of  the  strongest,  conjbined 
with  the  more  or  less  direct  pressure  which  is  ex{)erienced  by  the  rocks 
on  either  side  of  this  fissure,  will  result  in  rendering  the  walls  very  un- 
sale — so  much  so,  perhaps,  that  great  expense  must  be  incuried  here- 
altei*  if  operations  are  pushed  farther  downward  in  the  same   mines. 

As  stated  above,  Mr.  Briggs  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  some  data 
regarding  price  of  labor,  conditions  of  contracts,  <&c.  This  was  in  May 
and  thine,  LS73.  The  wages  of  a  miner  per  day  are  83  to  $3.50  for  work 
in  the  mine,  lasting  ten  hours  during  the  day,  nine  during  night.  l>rake- 
meu  receive  $3.50  for  twelve  hours'  work.     When  leasing  a  mine,  the 
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lessee  usually  gives  the  owner  a  certain  percentage  either  of  bratto  or 
netto.  In  leasing  the  Gregory  extension,  which  may  be  regard  ed  as  a 
typical  lease,  the  following  conditions  were  agreed  to :  Briggs  furnishes 
the  steam  or  horse  power ;  the  lessees,  the  brakeman.  One-quarter  of 
tbe  cost  of  crushing  is  paid  by  Briggs,  unless  they  crush  any  mill  but 
his  own.  In  the  latter  case  they  pay  the  entire  cost.  Briggs  supplies 
drills,  shovels,  hammers,  &c. ;  they  replace  hammer-handles,  &c.  On  ores 
up  to  G  ounces  per  cord,  they  pay  Briggs  25  per  cent. ;  over  6  ounces 
they  pay  from  40  to  50  per  cent.  Of  the  smelting-ore  of  $100  per  ton, 
they  pay  25  per  cent. ;  over  $100  per  ton,  they  pay  50  per  cent.  On  a 
six  months'  lease  they  must  sink  30  feet.  Briggs  has  the  right  to  retain  30 
per  cent,  of  the  profits  as  a  guarantee  that  this  shall  be  done.  Briggs  fur- 
nishes the  timber,  and  the  lessees  are  required  to  timber  the  mine  and 
keep  it  in  good  order.  A  foreman  usually  receives  but  low  wages,  but 
has  a  small  percentage  of  the  net  profits,  however. 

Subjoined  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  Mills,  the  data  of  which  are  taken 
from  the  Monte  Gristo  mine : 

Monte  Crista  MinCy  on  Quartz  Hill,  Nevada,  mining-dMricif  oxoned  and  tcorktd  by  James 
Mills  f  Central  Cityt  Colo. — Statement  for  one  year  ^  1872,  having  two  miners  at  work,  engaged 
per  day. 


EXPENSES. 


25^  cords,  or  204  tons,  of  mill-ore, 
and  14/y^u7)  tons  smeltiug-ore. .      $(57  07 

Wages  for  miners 2, 040  00 

Hauling 175  50 

Mining 704  50 


RECEIPTS. 


2,  %9  67 


Yield  of  25^  cords,  or  204  tons, 
mill-ore ^,132  66 

Yield  of  14/jfjT)  tons  smelting- 
ore 1,158  17 


4,290  83 
2, 9(>9  67 


Balance 1,321  16 

Milling-ore:  • 

Yield  of  25i  cords  ^  $122.88  per  cord,  (204  tons  ©  §15.36  per  ton) $3, 132  66 

Smelting-ore : 
Yield  of  14/J^j'o  tons 'S  §81.05  per  ton 1,158  17 

Total 4,290  83 

GROSS  COST. 

Running  mine-expenses,  wages,  hauling,  and  milling:  Milling-ore,  25J  cords,  §110.60 
per  cord  ore;  204  tons  milliug-oro,  §13.82^  per  ton. 

Average  assay  of  smelting-ore,  (returns  from  Boston  Coloratlo  Smelting  Company  :) 
14/'yVy  tons  ore:  gold,  2f  ounces  per  ton  j  silver,  5|  ounces  per  ton. 

IMtOFIT. 

Milling-ore:  25J  cords,  §12.20  i)er  cord  ;  or, 204  tons,  §1.52^  per  ton. 
Smelting-ore:  14j/\/Jo  tons,  §70.67^  per  ton. 
Frolit  ou  total  expense  of  %i2,l>GD.()7,  §1,321.16,  or  44 J^  per  cent. 

Improvements  overground  as  well  us  underground  were  made  during  the  time,  and 
the  mine  kept  in  good  condition. 

PART    II. 

Differing  from  the  lodes  of  the  Gilpin  County  mining-district  are 
those  located  near  Georgetown,  in  Boulder  County,  the  most  extensive 
silver-mining  district  working  at  present  in  Colorado. 

Traveling  upward  along  South  Clear  Creek  in  a  westerly  direction,  the 
canon,  which  has  been  narrow  for  some  distance,  suddenly  begins  to  open 
out  into  a  wide,  fertile  valley  of  triangular  shape,  bordered  on  every 
side  by  steep  mountains  rising  abruptly  from  it.  In  this  valley,  in  its 
upper,  broadest  portion,  the  mining  city  Georgetown  is  located,  almost 
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as  if  selected  for  the  beauty  of  tbe  spot  more  than  for  the  metal  riches 
surrouuding  it.  Unlike  Central,  the  mines  are  not  located  within  and 
all  around  the  town;  the  mountains  have  not  been  deprived  of  their  tim- 
ber, have  not  had  every  stone  on  their  slopes  overturned  in  the  search 
for  treasures;  nothing  reminding  too  strongly  of  civilization  has  marred 
the  natural  harmony  of  this  secluded  valley.  Steep,  rocky  slopes  of  the 
mountains,  with  deep-cut  ravines,  set  off  to  advantage  the  peaceful  ap- 
pearance of  the  town  they  surround. 

Two  branches  of  South  Clear  Creek  unite  a  little  below  Georgetown, 
and  it  is  on  the  sides  of  the  caiions  that  they  have  formed  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  principal  silver-lodes  are  found.  A  number  of  veins  have 
been  claimed,  and  temporarily  worked,  east  of  Georgetown,  on  the  north- 
ern slope  of  Bald  Mountain  and  several  others,  but  little  progress  had 
been  made  there. 

The  main  rock  of  that  locality  is  a  granitic  gneiss,  a  curious  mixture 
of  the  two,  at  times  shading  into  each  other  very  gnidually,  at  times 
showing  an  abrupt  line  of  junction.  Slides  and  lociil  faults  have  dis- 
turbed it  to  a  considerable  extent ;  noteworthy  it  is,  however,  that  the 
lodes  have  been  affected  thereby  but  very  little.  Local  contortions  have 
taken  place  in  the  •schistose  gneiss,  which  appears  as  such  in  a  great 
many  places,  but  within  it  can  be  found  masses  of  greater  or  less  dimen- 
sions that  would  be  regarded  as  granite.  Characteristic  of  that  forma- 
tion may  be  regarded  the  almost  entire  absence  of  mica  in  those  gran- 
itoid portions,  while  the  gneiss  is  very  abundantly  supplied  with  it. 
Besides  this  granitic  gneiss,  a  typical  granite  occurs  in  these  mountains, 
which  I  have  become  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  appearance  of  the 
main  lodes.  It  is  of  a  brownish  gray  to  light-brown  color,  rising  up  in 
steep  bluffs  parallel  to  the  trend  of  the  mountains  on  their  slopes 
and  sometimes  crests.  Harder  and  more  compact  than  the  surrounding 
material,  it  has  better  resisted  the  destroying  a;;ents  of  atmospheric  in  11  u- 
onces.  FrtMpiently  the  line  of  deniarkation  between  the  granitic  gneiss, 
which  I  am  inclined  to  re.ijard  as  ohler,  is  sharp  and  well  delined  for 
some  distance,  while  at  other  points  the  two  gradually  change,  one 
into  the  other,  similar  to  the  fusing  together  of  two  dilVerentIy-('olored 
glass  rods  in  high  temperature.  In  several  instances,  bands  of  white 
and  yellowish  (luartzite  accompany  the  junction,  or  local  accumulations 
of  mica  alter  the  rock  into  a  mica-schist  near  those  places,  while  the 
felds[»ar  is  then  represent(^d  but  very  sparingly,  quartz  more  abun- 
dantly. Ulack  mica  is  a  prominent  constituent  of  this  granite  that 
belongs  to  the  porphyritic  varieties;  oligoclase,  (juartz,  and  orthoclase 
making  up  the  rest.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  early  in  June,  almost  all 
tlie  mountain- tops  were  still  covered  with  several  feet  of  snow,  so  that 
examinations  regarding  tlie  horizontal  extent  of  this  granite  could  not 
be  made  so  carefully  and  comprehensively  as  I  might  have  wished  it, 
although  more  time  would  have  been  recjuired  than  I  could  spaiv.  One 
of  the  Uiost  ty]>ical  points  of  ex[)0sure  is  to  he  found  on  Brown  Mountain, 
at  the  Terrible  lode,  where  this  material  rises  considerably  above  tlie 
granitic  gneiss,  i)resenting  a.  long  line  of  stee|),  smooth  surface  toward 
the  canon,  (loing  farther  westward,  the  granite  seems  to  i)artako  more 
of  its  normal  character,  until  that  of  ]\Ionnt  McClellan,  about  nine  miles 
from  Georgetown,  cannot  be  identilied  with  the  one  just  mentioned.  So 
large  is  the  number  of  varieties  presented  by  the  granitoid  rocks  of  this 
n  glon  that  local  observations  of  this  kiml  can  give  but  a  very  poor 
conception  of  the  great  changes  that  take  place  and  rei>eat  themselves 
within  comparatively  limited  areas.    1  will,  therefore,  take  the  liberty  of 
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referring  to  Mr.  Mar  vine's  report  for  a  more  connected  and  comprehen. 
sive  discussion  of  these  interesting  features. 

Similar  to  tbe  conditions  observed  at  Central,  tbe  lodes  here  have 
mainly  two  strikes,  approximately  east  to  west  and  northeast  to  south- 
west, the  former  being  the  more  numerous  of  the  two.  They  show  great 
uniformity  in  dip,  which  is  mostly  near  the  vertical,  and  are  rarely  dis- 
turbed. But  few  of  the  mines  have  reached  any  considerable  depth,  so 
that  not  much  can  be  said  as  yet  about  their  character  of  persistency, 
unless  inferences  might  be  drawn,  judging  from  their  formation,  analo- 
gous to  that  of  other  well-known  localities. 

With  reference  to  the  relation  that  these  lodes  bear  to  the  adjacent 
rocks,  it  will  scarcely  be  possible  to  apply  a  single  rule  covering  all 
cases,  it  may  be  said,  I  think,  that  the  majority  of  them  follow  in 
their  course  approximately  the  course  of  the  porphyritic  granite,  are 
sometimes  contact  between  it  and  the  granitic  gneiss,  sometimes  have 
their  course  within  it,  and  in  other  cases  stand  in  no  connection  with  it. 
This  granite  may  i)robably  be  considered  intrusive,  although  its  age 
will  be  by  far  prior  to  that  of  the  Central  City  granite,  possibly  «ven 
aot  much  more  recent  than  that  of  the  surrounding  rock.  If  the  hy- 
pothesis of  tilling  the  fissures  with  their  mineral- matter  by  the  agent  or 
heat  mainly  were  proved,  the  view  expressed  regarding  the  relative 
age  of  these  lodes  would  find  some  support,  inasmuch  as  the  metals 
mainly  found  in  them  all  have  a  lower  temperature  of  volatilization  than 
those  occurring  chiefly  at  Central;  consequently  would  have  been  dis- 
missed first  from  the  common  reservoir.  Porphyry-dikes  not  infre- 
quently occur,  sometimes  intersecting  veins,  but  in  no  instance,  so  far 
as  could  be  observed,  occasioning  any  disturbance.  Usually  the  lodes 
traverse  the  gneiss  at  some  considerable  angle  to  its  dip ;  only  in  rare 
eases  do  they  strike  and  incline  i)arallel  with  it.  In  the  latter  case  they 
seem  to  be  younger  than  in  the  former,  judging  from  their  mineralogi- 
cal  and  geognostic  character. 

Dikes  of  hornblende-rock,  with  epidote,  resembling  diorite,  are  quite 
frequent  in  the  gneiss,  and  are  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  a  njir- 
row  seam  of  minerals,  mostly  galena  and  blende.  Their  strike  is  at 
right  angles  to  that  of  the  ore- veins,  as  at  Central,  running  from 
north  to  south. 

Due  west  of  Georgetown,  8,412  feet  above  the  sea,  Leavenworth 
Mountain  rises  up  about  1,*J00  teet  above  the  valley,  and  it  is  on 
the  south  side  of  this  mountain  that  a  number  of  very  valuable  lodes 
were  found.  The  Colorado  Central,  having  a  course  about  east  10^ 
north,  is  located  on  the  soutii  side  of  this  mountain,  about  700  feet 
above  the  creek.  It  is  a  very  rich  silver-mine  as  far  as  the  character 
of  its  ore  is  concerned,  and  has  paid  well  ever  since  it  w-as  worked. 
Between  walls  the  vein  is  very  wide,  no  wall-rock  having  been  found 
on  the  south  side  as  yet,  although  nearly  30  feet  of  vein-matter  have 
been  cut  through.  The  north  wall  is  granite  and  well  defined;  dip 
slightly  to  the  north.  Ore  traverses  the  entire  gangue-rock,  mainly  in 
the  direction  of  east  to  west,  branching  off,  however,  at  several  points 
into  seams  of  one-fourth  inch  to  an  inch  in  thickness,  which,  neverthe- 
less, pay  following,  owing  to  its  rich  character,  but  these  spurs  consoli- 
date at  [)laces,  and  ibrm  a  solid  vein  of  ore  1  ^  feet  thick.  Near  the  surface 
of  the  lode,  a  mass  of  tioat-ore  occurs,  of  the  same  mineralogical  charac- 
ter as  that  found  at  -lower  dejiths,  although  its  position  there  seems 
somewhat  out  of  place  if  it  is  from  the  same  vein.  Quartz  and  feld- 
spar compose  the  gangue-rock — the  latter  mostly  decomposed — both 


oceurriiig  in  stnaU  particles  as  well  as  in  liirger  pieces,  and  tbey  were 
probably  derived  from  tlie  i^urrouuding  rock. 

As  yet  no  very  great  progreits  bas  beea  made  in  tbe  development  of 
this  mine.  A  sUatt  of  85  feet  has  been  »unk,  and  several  nbort  levelt^i 
started  in  both  at  tbe  bottom  and  before  reaching  it.  Tlie  large  pert^nt- 
age  of  silver  contained  in  tlie  ore  renders  it  advisable  to  follow  almost 
every  spnr,  wbich  can  readily  be  done  in  the  soft  gangoe-rouk,  so  that, 
although  but  little  headway  is  made  in  the  workingof  tbe  vein,  it  yields 
large  profits.  At  tbe  western  extension  of  the  Colorado  Central,  a  nar- 
row dike  of  pori)hyritic  obsidian  crosses  tbe  vein  at  right  angles,  with- 
ont,  however,  occasioning  any  disUieation. 

Constituting  the  ore,  the  following  minerals  are  found:  galenite  and 
sphalerite,  containing  an  appreciable  percentage  of  silver;  antiniouial 
fahlerz,  slophanite,  aigentite,  and  pyrargyrite  ;  the  latter  two  intimately 
associated  with  the  ^lenite,  the  fahlerz  occnrring  in  masses  of 
more  than  several  pounds  in  weight  None  of  these  ndnerals  are  crys- 
tallieed,  however,  but  occur  massive.  Galenite  is  found  from  the  very 
flne-grained  variety,  passing  through  every  phase,  to  the  coarsegrained, 
breaking  in  large  cubical  fracture. 

On  the  same  hill,  within  a  short  distance  eastward  of  the  Colorado 
Oentral,  is  the  Ssco,  in  wbich  oiierations  hod  been  taken  up  again  but  a 
short  time  previous  to  my  visit.  It  strikes  almost  due  east  and  west. 
A  tunnel  of  32U  feet  leads  to  the  vein,  the  main  ore  of  which  is  sphale- 
rite with  galenite.  As  at  the  Colorado  Ccntrul,  the  south  wall  had 
not  been  found,  allowing  a  very  considerable  width  for  tbe  fl»i(nre. 

The  Star  mine  is  close  by,  strikiug  parallel  with  the  Colorado  Oen- 
tral with  an  almost  vertical  dip.  At  the  time,  the  body  of  ore  wa« 
small,  mainly  on  tbe  south  side  of  the  lode. 

The  Equator  lode  was  not  worked  during  my  ativy;  it  has  a  strike 
of  a|i|»ro,ximatel,v  northeast  to  southwest;  formerly  it  was  worked,  and 
yielded  good  pay. 

On  the  hill  opposite  Mount  Leavenworth,  to  the  south,  quite  a  num- 
ber of  small  lodes  have  been  found  and  temporarily  worked,  rarely 
yieldiug  sufficient  pay,  however,  to  warrant  a  continuation  of  opera- 
tions. Tbey  seem  to  bo  local  infusions  of  ore  between  the  strata  of 
gneiss. 

To  the  northwest  of  Georgetown,  on  Mount  Shermau,  a  number  of 
remunerative  lodes  are  located,  undergoing  active  working.  One  of  the 
largest  and  ricliest  there  is  the  Pelican  lode.  As  far  as  could  be  deter- 
mined, considerable  local  attraction  interfering,  the  strike  of  tbe  Pelican 
is  about  north  10°  cast,  with  a  vertical  dip.  The  vein  is  from  4  to  10 
feet  between  walls,  widening  somewhat  the  deejier  it  goes.  Another 
lode,  the  Elkhorn,  has  a  strike  of  north  35°  east,  dipping  on  an  average 
20°  to  the  north.  This  Elkliorn  approaches  the  Pelican  both  on  a  liori- 
zontal  and  vertical  projection,  and  while  in  the  thin)  level  it  is  yet  30 
feet  distant  from  it,  80  feet  deeper  they  have  joine<l ;  the  Pelican  keep- 
ing its  true  course  and  dip,  while  the  Elkhorn  accommodates  itself  to 
it.  Between  these  two  lodes,  the  intervening  rock  is  gueissic,  the  same 
forming  the  entire  south  wall  of  the  Pelican.  Although  thero  is  a 
semblance  of  a  wall  on  the  north  side,  its  character  could  not  be  deter- 
mined; but,  judging  from  surface-outcrops,  it  seems  to  be  partly  gra- 
nitic, partly  gueissic.  A  dike  of  porphyry  is  sjiid  to  cross  the  vein  in 
one  of  tbe  lower  levels.  Bleude  and  galenite  umiiriy  constitute  the  ore, 
mixed  with  small  quantities  of  pyrite,cha!coi>yritc,argentite,  fahlerz,  and 
pyrargyrite.  AttUe  point  where  our  section  was  taken,  (Plate  VI,)  iu  the 
lowest  east  level,  the  vein  was  6  feet  thick,  coutaiuing  almost  in  the 
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center  a  body  of  galena-ore  of  about  18  inches,  intermixed  with  blende, 
P3Tite,  and  the  silver-ores  proper.  The  gaugae-rock  is  composed  of 
quartz  and  feldspar  partly  decomposed. 

Another  section  of  a  central  portion  of  the  vein  was  obtained,  (Plate 
VI,)  ijjiven  in  varying  succession  layers  of  the  minerals  composing  the 
ore,  and  thus  showed  a  combed  texture.  The  single  layers  were  fron^ 
one-half  to  one  inch  in  thickness,  and  not  all  of  them  could  be  given  in 
the  sketch. 

Minerals  found  are  those  mentioned  above,  none  of  them  presenting 
any  very  fine  crystals,  mostly  massive.  Their  character  is  such  as  to 
insure  a  very  rich  yield  of  silver  wherever  they  occur,  if  even  only  in 
small  quantities. 

A  tunnel  325  feet  in  length  leads  to  the  vein,  which  is  worked  upward 
and  downward  from  it,  having  reached  at  the  time  a  depth  of  82 
feet  below  the  tunnel-level.  Every  indication  of  persistence  is  shown 
by  the  lode  at  that  inconsiderable  depth,  and  also  upward  as  far  as  it 
has  been  worked.  In  consequence  of  the  advent  of  the  Elkhorn,  this 
mine  shows  more  complicated  workings  than  most  of  that  section. 
Near  the  Pelican  are  quite  a  number  of  other  lodes,  some  of  which  were 
not  in  operation,  while  a  lack  of  time  forbid  a  visit  to  any  but  the  prin- 
cipal ones.  West  of  it  still,  on  Mount  Sherman,  is  an  interesting  vein, 
the  Cold  Stream  lode,  striking  north  07o  west,  into  a  dip  to  the  north, 
varying  from  IQo  to  25^.  The  foot-wall  on  the  south  side  is  gneiss, 
while  the  hanging-wall  is  composed  of  porphyritic  granite.  This  is  one 
of  the  few  instances  where  the  vein  showed  itself  to  be  a  true  contact- 
vein  between  these  two  rocks.  Some  distance  from  the  tunnel,  proba- 
bly 60  feet,  the  vein  is  suddenly  cut  off  by  a  strip  of  gneiss  running 
across  it  at  right  angles,  but  appears  again  on  the  other  side  without 
being  deflected  the  least  in  its  course.  Galenite,  with  sphalerite,  com- 
pose the  main  ore  of  this  lode ;  the  former  occurring  in  a  heavy  body, 
coarse-grained,  breaking  into  large  cubes.  Owing  to  the  foot-wall,  the 
vein  wavers  slightly,  forming  a  sort  of  scalloped  line.  West  of  the  tun- 
nel, a  dike  of  ash-gray  porphyiy,  6  feet  in  thickness,  crosses  the  vein, 
but  after  working  through  it  was  found  to  continue  in  its  regular 
course. 

Of  minerals,  the  following  are  found  :  galenite  in  fine  cubo-octahedra, 
sphalerite,  argentite,  fahlerz,  pyrargyrite,  wire^silver,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  latter  all  occurring  nmssive ;  the  pyrargyrite  and  fahlerz  inti- 
mati»ly  associated  with  the  galenite;  quartz  and  light-red  feldspar,  mostly 
decomposed,  make  up  the  gangue-rock. 

One  of  the  largest  and  best  known  lodes  of  the  district  is  the  Terri- 
ble, located  about  four  miles  west  of  Georgetown,  on  the  south  slope  of 
Brown  Mountain.  It  strikes  north  82^  east;  an  abnormal  course,  com- 
pared with  the  others.  In  speaking  of  the  relation  of  these  lodes  to 
the  formations  suiTounding  them,  it  has  been  stated  above  that  the 
porphyritic  granite  formed  a  steep  bluff,  running  almost  parallel  with 
the  local  trend  of  the  mountain.  It  is  within  this  granitic  bluff  that  the 
Terrible  vein  lies.  A  tunnel  of  about  310  feet  has  been  driven  at  right 
angles  to  the  lode  froui  the  south  side,  and  on  the  north  of  it  the  rock 
has  been  examined  for  the  distance  of  GO  feet.  The  entire  tunnel,  as 
well  as  the  GO  feet  beyond  it,  were  found  to  be  within  the  limits  of  the 
porphyritic  granite.  Keeping  its  course  quite  regularly,  the  ore  vein 
runs  along  within  the  heart  of  this  immense  granite  dike,  varying  in 
thickness  and  local  dip.  without  any  well-defined  walls  to  limit  its 
extent.  Nuujerous  little  slides  haveevidently  occurred,  occasioning  the 
tbrmation  of  slickensides  and  breaks  in  the  granite,   but  no  distinct 


wall  could  be  observed.  Clay  selvages  at  some  places  border  tbe  ore- 
veio,  but  tlie  rock  ou  tbo  outside  uiuy  contain  tiuiuerous  flpurs  of  tbat 
eaiae  vein.  It  is  altogether  one  of  tbe  most  iuterostitig  uiiuos.  1  tlid 
not  succeed  iu  discoveriag  auy  diBtinctly  difforiug  gangiie-rock ;  it 
Appeared  tbrougliout  to  be  tbe  porpbyritic  granite  tbat  filled  tbe  places 
between  the  mogle  veins  and  spurs.  At  certain  poiut«,  circumstances 
had  favoiN^d  decomposition,  and  tlie  gangne,  therefore,  was  soft  enough 
to  bitak  with  the  fingera.  Quartz  nud  feldspar  were  its  main  constitu- 
enl«;  but  tbe  black  mica,  characteristic  to  tbe  snrroundiug  gmuit«,  was 
just  as  plentiful  as  in  tbe  gitngue  itself,  so  tbat  tbe  conclusiou  presented 
itself  that,  although  this  gaugue  mmtt  be  regar<led  as  youuger  than  tbe 
Burrouuding  rock  iuaemucb  as  it  is  decomposed,  its  ingredients  were 
formed  coutemiioraneously  with  those  of  tbe  granite.  From  3  to  20 
inobea  iu  tbe  tbtckaess  tbe  maiu  veJu  varies,  sending  offshoots  aud  spurs 
to  either  side ;  sometimes  tbey  return  again,  sometimes  they  pinch  oat. 
Iu  several  instances,  a  number  of  snisller  veins  were  observed  to  ma 
parallel  to  each  other,  contiuuiug  so  fur  a  considerable  distance.  This 
was  the  case  at  the  extreme  north  and  of  one  of  tbe  lower  levels,  and 
at  this  point  our  section  of  the  lode  was  takeu.  (Plate  VI.}  Qranite 
forms  the  gaogue-rock,  8ome^1'hat  decomposed  in  tbe  oeutral  portion, 
perfectly  sound  and  hard  ontside,  containing  within  it  four  distinct 
parallel  veins,  tbe  largest  one  a  inches  thick.  Toward  tbe  southeast 
tbe  veins  seem  to  become  more  irregular. 

Galenite  forms  the  greaterportiou  of  the  ore;  associated  with  it  are  spha- 
lerite, pyrite,  (rare,)  argentite,  fablerz,  and  pyrargjrite. 

A  larger  number  of  mineral  species  occur  in  this  mine  than  iu  any 
other  I  have  had  occasion  to  visit  in  Colorado.  Oaleuite  is  found  in 
almost  every  variety ;  very  pretty  crystals  (combination  nf  cnbo  with 
octahedron,  tbe  latter  pralomiuating)  ot  it  occurring  in  small  cavities 
near  the  veins ;  sphalerite,  pyrite,  and  chalcopyrite,  massive ;  pyrar- 
gyrite,  in  minute  crystals;  argentite,  stepbanite,  polybasite,  in  tabular 
crystals ;  stibnite,  rare ;  silver  in  form  of  wire,  aiul  leaf-silver ;  flu- 
orite,  in  light-green  transparent  cubes;  baryta,  orthoclase,  obgoclase, 
caolinite,  biotite,  and  quartz  occurring  between  the  single  veins. 

As  stated  above,  a  tunnel  of  IJiO  feet  leads  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
vein ;  thence  levels  are  driven  on  either  side,  and  a  shaft  sunk.  Tbe 
mine  is  renowned  for  its  rich  ore,  which,  as  I  was  informed,  is  some- 
times regarded  by  strangers  as  a  favorite  suuveuir  of  Georgetown.  Be- 
sides tbe  Iwies  spoken  of,  a  ^ery  large  number  have  been  claimed,  and 
are  worked  to  soTue  extent.  Several  of  tbe  larger  cues  were  not  in  op- 
eration (luring  my  stay  at  Georgetown ;  others  were  in  litigation,  so  that 
DO  data  regarding  tbem  could  be  obtaiued. 

The  Fayrock  mine,  situated  on  Republican  Hill,  northwest  of  George- 
town, I  will  now  mention.  Striking  nearly  dne  east,  the  vein  pitches 
downward  from  tbe  north  at  an  angle  of  about  2(P  below  the  horizontal, 
and  suddenly  takes  a  turn  of  4^"^,  (Fig.  2,)  so  that  its  di|)  southward  is 
only  -i»o  iuKtead  of  70°.  Porpbyritic  granite  forms  tbe  font-  wall,  gneiss 
the  hauging,  although  at  sevend  points  they  seem  to  shade  into  each 
other. 

About  nine  miles  west  of  Georgetown,  McCIellan  Mountain  is  located, 
immediately  o|iposite  Gray'sand  Torrey's  Peaks.  On  the  western  slope 
of  this  mountain,  the  Baker  aixl  other  mines  are  located  ;  on  the  east- 
ern, the  International  and  Belmont.  Tbe  luternational  strikes  about 
north  30°  west,  and  is  a  contact- vein  between  gneiss  on  the  north  and 
granite  on  the  south  side.  Its  location,  about  500  feet  above  timber- 
line,  causes  the  ore  to  be  frozen  almost  constantly;  whilC}  on  the  other 
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hand,  it  has  the  benefit  that  provisions  can  be  kept  in  the  mine  for 
months  without  deteriorating.  Between  walls  that  are  well  defined  the 
vein  is  5  to  6  feet  wide,  dipping  from  12^  to  20°  to  the  north. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  ore  is  taken  out  of  this  mine,  and  trans- 
ported down  the  wagon-road  by  axle.  It  is  mostly  galeoite,  with  spha- 
lerite, some  fahlerz,  pyrargyrite,  and  native  silver.  From  the  east  a 
tunnel  has  been  driven  in  on  the  vein,  about  140  feet  in  length,  and 
there  by  overhand  and  underhand  stoping  ore  is  being  taken  out,  while 
the  driving  of  the  tunnel  continues.  Parallel  to  this  lode,  and  appar- 
ently similar  to  it,  is  the  Belmont,  situated  a  short  distance  to  the  north. 
Besides  these  mining-operations,  two  great  tunnel-enterprises  have 
been  undertaken,  and  are  still  being  carried  on.  The  one  is  the  Mar- 
shal, the  other  the  Burleigh  tunnel,  sections  of  which  are  given  on  the 
accompanying  i)late.  (Plate  YII.)  The  Marshal  tunnel,  pushed  to 
it«  present  state  by  the  energy  of  General  Marshal  of  Georgetown,  is 
located  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Leavenworth,  a  short  distance 
below  the  mines  spoken  of  before.  It  is  driven  at  a  course  of  north 
430  west,  and  has  continued  in  a  straight  line.  The  proposition  is  to 
drive  through  Mount  Leavenworth,  strike  all  the  lodes  which  it  would 
cut  at  some  angle,  and  thus  let  the  tunnel  serve  to  facilitate  trans- 
portation of  ores  and  regulation  of  waters.  At  the  time  I  visited  it, 
the  work  had  progressed  to  a  distance  of  1,147  feet  from  the  mouth,  and 
a  careful  section  was  taken. 

At  175  feet  from  the  entrance,  the  first  lode  was  struck,  crossing  the 
tunnel  at  an  angle  ot^bout  north  69^  west.    This  is  the  Bulldog,  or 
Ko.  1 ;  contains  a  small  amount  of  black  blende,  not  sufficiently  rich  to 
yield  any  pay.    Thirty-six  feet  of  loose  gangue-rock  (b),  quartz,  and  de- 
composed feldspar  follow  the  narrow  vein  of  ore,  and  a  selvage  of  clay 
more  than  2  feet  in  thickness  separates  this  lode  from  the  following 
gneiss.     Arriving  at  234  feet  from  the  tunnel,  lode  No.  2  is  reached, 
dipping  olf  to  the  nortli,  bordered  on  the  north  side   by  porphyritic 
granite  (a),  20  feet  in  thickness.    Following  is  a  long  stretch  of  gran- 
itic gneiss,  with  several  slides  dipping  to  the  north,  the  rock  being 
partly  decomi)osed,  partly  sound.     In  several  instances  white  mica  oc- 
curs in  this  gneiss  locally,  but  the  black  always  predominates.     Six 
hundred  and  ninety-five  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  a  lode  was 
cut,  supposed  to  be  the  Equator,  and  the  strike  approximately  corre- 
sponded with  that  of  the  Equator.    Two  more  veins  follow  at  intervening 
distances  of  about  20  feet,  edged  on  the  north  by  granite  of  25  feet  thick- 
ness.    Vein  No.  5  then  set  in,  followed  by  8  feet  of  gray  quartzite  {d)j 
and  then  by  22  feet  of  a  light-gray  compact  porphyry  (e),  which  strikes 
parallel  to  its  course.     xVfter  this  73  feet  of  the  granitic  gneiss  follow, 
when  vein  No.  G  is  cut,  at  a  distance  of  880  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the 
tunnel.    The  north  wall  of  this  vein  is  formed  by  46  feet  of  hard  por- 
phyritic granite  (a),  identical  with  that  of  other  localities.    F5rom  the 
eui\  of  this  portion  of  granite  to  the  present  terminus  of  the  tunnel  at 
1,147  feet,  the  rock  remains  granitic  gneiss,  with  local  accumulations  of 
mica  or  <iuartz,  changing  tlie  character  somewhat.    Two  more  veins 
were  found,  and  20  feet  from  the  end  of  the  tunnel  a  third  occurs,  strik- 
ing across  it.    These  nine  lodes  that  are  thus  cut  by  the  tunnel  contain 
more  or  less  blende,  more  rarely  galena,  and  as  far  as  could  bo  ascer- 
tained neither  fahlerz  nor  pyrargyrite,  as  the  veins  higher  up  on  the 
mountains  do. 

Differing  from  this  is  the  Burleigh  tunnel,  situated  northwest  of 
Georgetown,  at  the  base  of  Sherman  Mountain,  about  half  a  mile  east 
of  the  Terrible.    lu  June,  1873,  it  had  reached  a  length  of  1,490  feet,  a 


considerable  portion  of  whicb  whs  driven  Ity  hand.  The  biniiel  is  wide, 
well  graded,  entering  the  mountain  in  the  conrse  of  north  2U^  west.  At 
a  didtance  oif  797  feet  from  the  mo'tth  of  tbe  tunnel,  a  dike  of  jKirpby- 
ritJc  granite  occurs,  38  feet  thick,  (Plate  VII,  a.)  striking  at  right  angles 
to  the  course  of  the  tunnel,  witb  a  southerly  dip.  Contact  between 
this  granite  aud  tiie  following  gneis»i  'i»  a  vein  striking  parallel  with 
the  former,  containing  a  body  of  blende  18  inches  in  thiekneHs.  From 
that  point  to  tbe  end  of  tbo  tunnel,  no  further  veins  have  biMin  cut. 
About  450  feet  from  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  a  break  ocenrs  in  the  gneiss, 
parallel  in  dip  to  the  porphyritic  granite;  a  small  vein  of  qnartzite,  i 
feet  thick,  is  found  about  320  fe«t  farther  towanl  the  end.  At  tbe  e»st- 
ern  end  of  Georgetown,  the  Eclipse  tunnel  has  been  driven  in  a  south- 
erly direction ;  it  is  claime<l  <\nHe  lately,  with  good  success. 

From  the  few  words  that  have  be«n  said  tibont  the  working  of  the 
Gteorgetown  mine»,  it  will  have  become  evident  that  tbe  plan  of  opers- 
tions  differs  slightly  here  from  that  followed  at  Central.  The  silver- 
miners  of  tliis  section  oBually  drive  a  tunnel  into  the  side  of  the  vioant- 
aia  containing  their  lode,  and,  having  reauheil  it,  sink  a  shaft..  At  the 
level  of  the  tunnel,  drifts  are.  made,  and  tbe  ore  extmeted  l>y  oieanB  of 
overhand  stoping.  Sometinie>s  a  shaft  is  sunk  fi'um  the  snrgice,  con- 
necting with  the  tunnel  or  one  of  the  levels. 

A  number  of  works  have  been  put  np  io  Colorado  to  emelt  the  lead 
and  silver  ores  from  this  and  other  regions,  the  greater  portion  of  which 
an.'  doing  well.  Eventually  the  concentration  of  ores  will  have  a  regen- 
erating iuHneuce  upon  mining  and  smelting  entwprise,  if  the  flush  pi-o- 
dnced  at  present  by  the  extraction  of  large  manes  of  rich  ore  should 
paas  away. 

PART   in. 

High  np  in  the  mountains  of  Boulder  County,  another  district  of 
silver-mines  remains  to  be  commented  upon.  Caribou  is  the  mining 
camp,  located  in  thecenterof  a  number  of  mines  that  haveattracted  con- 
siderable notice.  Situated  near  the  timber-line,  with  snow  within  three 
minutes'  walk  from  the  hotel-door  in  the  tatter  part  of  June,  the  report 
of  rich  loiles  has  attracted  several  hundred  miners  to  the  spot.  As  my 
time  was  very  much  limited  jnst  then,  I  can  only  speak  of  tbe  two  main 
lo<Us  which  £  visited,  and  must  again  refer  to  Mr.  Marviuu's  report  for 
notes  OD  tbe  geognostic  formations. 

Predominating  is  a  granite,  with  accidental  admixtures  of  hornblende, 
80  that  at  certain  localities  it  may  be  termed  a  syenitic  granite,  and  it  is 
therein  tbe  Caribou  lode  is  located.  The  strike  of  this  lode,  that  a  short 
time  ago  was  sold  to  a  Netherlands  company  tor  $3,000,000,  is  almost 
due  east  and  west,  and  it  has  a  dip  to  the  north  that  on  an  average  is 
slight — til  one  or  two  points  increasing  however — never  varying  more 
than  2U°  from  the  vertical.  Entering  above,  the  dip  to  the  north  is 
found  to  be  about  20°,  continuing  for  40  feet;  then  follow  70  feet  almost 
vertical,  and  after  that  a  northerly  dip  of  15°  again.  With  increasing 
depth  the  vein  grows  wider,  so  that  it  is  11  feet  thick  between  walls  at 
the  depth  otaiO  feet,  while  it  is  i  feet  at  the  surface.  Both  walls  are 
beautifully  delined,  having  an  almost  L>olished  appearance.  Un  the 
north  wall,  the  grauite  seemed  to  be  of  a  different  variety,  but  it  could 
not  be  decided  with  certainty  in  tbe  mine.  A  thin  clay  selvage  sepa* 
rates  the  vein  from  either  wall.  In  the  distribution  of  the  ore,  a  sym- 
luetricul  arrangement  may  be  observed,  ore  being  found  near  either  wall, 
and  again  in  the  center.    It  consists  mostl^'of  galcuite,  sphaLwite,  argea- 
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tite,  pyrargyrite,  aud  native  silver;  qnartz  mainly  forms  the  gangae- 
rock,  small  amounts  of  feldspar  also  occurring.  One  of  the  westeroi 
levels  shows  a  very  curious  dike  of  granulite  of  12  feet  thickness,  run. 
ning  across  the  vein  at  a  right  angle,  without  occasioning  any  disturb- 
ance or  dislocation,  however.  The  Caribou  is  intersected  by  the  No 
Name  on  the  east,  and  the  Seven-Thirty  on  the  west  side,  at  an  angle  of 
about  300.  Ill  both  these  interesting  lodes,  the  ore  is  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, and  they  show  no  dislocations. 

Of  minerals  the  following  were  found :  galenite,  sphalerite^  argentite, 
in  small  crystals  and  massive;  fahlerz,  massive;  pyrargyrite;  native 
silver,  in  wire  form  and  leaf  form;  chalcopyrite,  cerussite,  and  mala- 
chites ;  the  latter  two  as  the  result  of  decomposition. 

Two  shafts  are  sunk  on  the  lode,  connected  underground  by  levels 
and  drifts,  and  at  present  a  tunnel  700  feet  in  length  is  being  driven  in 
from  the  north  to  strike  the  vein.  This  will  greatly  facilitate  the  ex- 
traction of  ore.  Thus  far  the  greatest  depth  reached  in  the  mine  was 
370  feat. 

The  No  Name  lode,  striking  north  20°  east,  intersects  the  Caribou 
east  of  the  shafts,  showing  a  considerable  dip  to  the  north.  Walls  are 
well-defined,  granitic,  and  the  thickness  of  the  vein  between  them  from 
3  to  C  feet.  Galenite  and  sphalerite,  with  argentite  and  fahlerz,  con- 
stitute the  main  body  of  ore.  Besides  these  minerals,  chalcopyrite, 
wire-silver,  cerussite,  azurite,  and  malachite  are  found.  At  the  time  of 
my  visit,  a  depth  of  117  feet  liad  been  reached. 

A  large  number  of  other  lodes,  highly  spoken  of,  were  being  claimed 
and  opened  at  the  time,  but  the  expected  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
place  in  October  again  did  not  afford  itself,  and  no  information  regard- 
ing them  has  reached  me. 


PART    IV. 

Annexed  is  a  report  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Peale  upon  the  mines  which  he 
visited  during  the  summer  of  1873,  and  he  has  kindly  permitted  his  notes 
upon  them  to  be  placed  in  connection  with  the  above  report. 


MINES  NOTED  BY  THE  SOUTH-PARK  DIVISION  OF  UNITED 

STATES  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY,  1873. 

By  a.  C.  Pealk. 

TABRYALL  CREEK. 

There  has  been  considerable  mining  done  along  Tarryall  Creek,  but 
at  present  little  work  is  in  progress.  One  great  disadvantage  is  the 
scarcity  of  water.  It  is  only  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  that 
there  is  sufficient  water  for  mining  purposes.  Above  Hamilton  the 
g^ravel  rests  on  sandstones  for  the  most  part,  and  is  from  10  to  20  feet 
thick.    The  following  are  two  of  the  principal  claims : 

Tarryally  HuObardj  and  i^nafferd, — They  have  two  flumes,  the  average 
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yield  being  from  $5  to  SG  per  day.    There  are  four  men  working,  i 
82.r)0  to  $3  per  day. 

Little  French,  or  upper  claim,  has  two  men  working  on  it. 

Near  Hamiltou  there  are  two  olaims,  worked  by  Uawkohurat  & 
There  are  five  men  working,  at  $2.68  and  board  pep  day.  Tbe  a 
yield  i»  about  $100  per  week.  Whili;  I  was  there  they  cleaned 
for  Hvu  days'  work.  lu  186(>-'65  there  was  in  ilauiiltoii  a  popiils 
about  S,000  iuhabitants ;  to-day  tliere  are  not  more  tUau  about 
liozeu  families. 

BILVEE  HEELS  MOUNTAIN. 

Tbe  followiug  are  some  of  the  lodes  that  have  been  opened 
mouutaiu : 

UrcIc  Sam  lorfe. — The  crevice  is  8  feet  in  width  and  dipa  to  the 
west.  It  waa  discovered  in  IStiS  by  Sargent  &  Greene,  who  are 
owners.  But  little  work  has  been  done.  The  gold  and  silver  lat 
aasociated  with  pyrites  in  a  quailz-gangne.  TLe  walls  of  tbe  !c 
giieiNHie,    The  ore  is  said  to  assay  from  $10  to  9i^>  to  the  ton. 

Blaek  Eagle  luHe. — Four-foot  crevice  discovered  by  Ilawksb 
Poote  in  18(>7,  who  still  hold  it.  Associated  with  gold  and  silvv 
nt'tic  iron  and  pyrite  arc  found.  It  is  said  to  assay  from  $IWi 
to  tbe  ton.  The  lode  is  in  gneiss,  and  dips  to  the  southeast^ 
lo<leH  are  the  Black  Warrior,  Kepulilic,  Slater,  and  Miners 
Very  few,  if  any,  are  worked.  In  the  Republic,  tbe  ore  is  galeae 
gencnd  angle  of  dip  of  all  these  lodes  is  about  30^^. 

FAIR  PLAY,  COLORADO. 

Further  notes  in  regard  to  the  mines  in  thevicinity  of  Fair  Ph 
are  uiven  below  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Hayden's  report.  Placer- 
wuH  fonnerly  carried  on  very  extensively  on  the  South  J'latte 
and  on  all  tbe  streams  tributary  to  it  rising  in  the  range  that 
tween  South  Park  and  the  Arkunsas  River,  lu  almost  all  the  \ 
we  may  liud  the  ruins  of  what  were  once  active  and  thriving 
There  is  still  some  mining  going  on  on  the  Platte.  The  gravel 
river  opposite  I''air  Play  is  about  70  to  100  feet  iu  thickness.  Tt 
several  claims  beiug  profitably  worked  here.  The  ]irinci|ial 
interest,  however,  centers  in  tbe  silver-bearing  JimcstLmus  of 
Bross,  Mount  Lincoln,  and  Oorsesboe  Mountain.  The  following 
of  Mount  Brosa  waa  made  by  .Mr.  Steven.'*,  of  Fair  Play,  and  ah* 
geological  position  of  tbe  argentifi'r(»us  belt,  Tbe  section  corn 
with  the  illustration  shown  in  Plate  XV,  (map), 

1.  Gneiss. 

2.  Yellow  quartzite  and  sandstone,  about 4 

if.  Blue  limestone 1 

4.  Light-colored  limestone,  100  feet >  2 

5.  Blue  limestone 1 

C.  Quartzite 10  to 

7,   1 

8,  Black  quartzite  slates \ 

9,  Sandstone f 

10 S 

11.  Limestone 20  to 

lli.  Snndstone ] 

13 500  to  « 
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This  last  bed  reaches  to  the  summit  of  the  moantain.  It  is  in  bed 
Ko.  2,  which  is  probably  the  equivaleut  of  the  Potsdam  sandstonef  that 
all  the  gold,  or  most  of  it,  Id  the  region  has  been  found,  especially  in 
the  lower  part,  where  there  are  d  kes  of  volcanic  rock.  The  gold-mines 
of  Mosquito  and  Buckskin  Gulches  are  found  here.  All  the  sandstone 
contains  gold,  but  not  in  sufiBcient  quantity  to  make  it  profitable  to 
mine.  It  is  in  bed  No.  4  that  the  silver-bearing  galena  is  found.  This 
limestone  is  lighter- colored  than  that  on  either  side.  It  is  probably  a 
part  of  the  Quebec  group.  The  ore  occurs  in  segregations  and  impreg- 
nalious,  and,  as  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  is  confined  to  the  belt  of 
limestone  represented  by  bed  No.  4  in  the  section  given  above.  The 
accompanying  map  or  diagrato  was  made  by  Mr.  Stevens,  who  has 
kindly  allowed  me  to  use  it.  It  is  not  drawn  on  an  absolutely  accurate 
senile,  but  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  various  claims  on  Mounts  Lincoln 
and  Bross.  The  principal  ones  are  the  Moose,  the  Baker,  and  the  Hia- 
watha. The  ore,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  is  galena,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  assays  of  Mr.  Peters,  carries  from  $3  to  $200  in  silver  and  as 
high  as  $120  in  gold,  the  coarser-grained  galena  always  being  the  richer. 
The  gangue  of  all  the  mines  in  the  limestone  is  barytic,  both  in  massive 
and  crystallized  form.  The  mines  at  Horseshoe  Mountain  are  similar 
to  those  of  Mount  Lincoln  and  Mount  Bross.  They  occur  in  the  same 
belt  of  limestone,  and  their  mode  of  occurrence  is  the  same.  The  ore 
is  taken  to  smelting- works  at  Alma  and  Dudley ville,  near  the  base  of 
Mount  Lincoln. 

OEO    CITY. 

Oro  City  is  at  the  head  of  California  Gulch,  a  branch  of  the  Arkansas 
Eiver  heading  in  the  Park  range.  California  Gulch  has  been  the  seat  of 
extensive  placer-mines.  At  present,  however,  very  little  is  done.  There 
are  three  or  four  claims  being  worked  near  Oro.  The  principal  mining, 
however,  is  done  at  the  Printer-Boy  lode.  The  following  notes  were 
obtained  from  Mr.  C.  L.  Hill,  superintendent.  The  mine,  of  which  a 
diagram  is  shown  in  the  ilhistration,  is  owned  by  the  Philadelphia  and 
Boston  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company,  (J.  Marshall  Paul,  of  Colo- 
rado, and  n.  M.  Paul,  of  Philadelphia.)  The  discovery  was  made  in  1868, 
but  no  work  was  done  until  1809.  It  was  first  worked  by  a  company  in 
1870.  As  shown  in  the  diagram,  there  are  two  shafts,  a  main4)ne,  275 
feet  in  depth,  and  a  boundary  one,  145  feet  deep.  These  shafts  are  367 
feet  apart,  and  between  are  two  levels.  Above  the  upper  one  there 
is  a  third  level.  From  November,  1872,  to  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember, 1873,  $75,000  was  taken  out;  the  average  yield  per  WTek  be- 
ing 100  ounces.  In  September  twenty-six  men  were  employed,  at  $3.50 
per  day.  The  company  owns  a  mill  near  the  mine.  The  expenses  of 
mining  and  milling  per  week  are  $800.  Besides  the  Printer-Boy,  there 
are  the  Anjerican  Flag  and  several  other  lodes  at  the  head  of  Califor- 
nia (^ulch. 

nOMESTAKE  LODE,  ETC. 

The  Ilomestake  lode  is  situated  at  the*  head  of  a  small  western 
branch  of  the  Arkansas  Biver,  west  of  Tennessee  Pass.  The  district  is 
called  the  Homestake  district.  There  is  a  small  settlement,  to  which 
the  name  of  Lake  City  has  been  given.  It  is  just  at  the  timber-line, 
which  here  is  about  11,500  feet.  Besides  the  Homestake,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  district,  there  were  at  the  time  I  visited  the  place  some 
forty  claims,  very  few,  however,  of  any  importance  as  yet. 

This  lode  was  discovered  in  July,  1871,  by  W.  A.  Crawford  and 
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■MB.  «fail«  trying  to  fisd  a  trail  auu—  I&if  taoft.    Ilj 

I  la  Se|>€<iDher,  1^^  by  .Archer  &  JfaPadden,  ibe  jaM 

Tb«  lod«  strikes  ROBth  65°  west ;  dip.  north  23^  vect ;  M 

JttBP.    Two  ler^  weie  cniMinned  in  the  faH  ol  l^f^i.    Tbol 

Eta  September,  1873,  had  pnetnted  130  feet.     It  ia  5^  feet  li 

It  vidr  tit  tlw  bottom,  and  ^  feet  at  tli«  top.    It  is  pcuppcd  ^ 

tinlfrr,  Ixriiig  bot  30  fe«t  belov  the  Kir&ce.  The  lode  is  from  -2  to|( 
in  thirknnui,  uul  M  in  gpeiarie  Nck.  ne  west  lerd  had  beea  oW 
in  ISit  {vet,  and  the  avetage  width  of  the  tode  here  was  2  I 
Tbia  level  peneCntea  the  acdid  rack  mtse  diatuiee  below  tba  ; 
Ihee,  aud  proppiog  H  readered  nnDeec— aiy.  BeJow  these  hH 
two  tau>eU  hare  bceo  started  to  strike  the  lode.  One  is  100  feet  hij 
■Od  the  other  300  feet  Assafs  made  by  M.  3d.  Hayea,  assayer,  bm 
Hoiealake  district,  vary  froin  ^100  to  9^00  to  the  ton.  One  pie 
IpecJaien  assayed  7^  ooneea  to  the  too.  Tbe  ore  is  pnocip^y  aq 
tuenMUi  galena  in  a  gangoe  of  baryte  and  calcite.  TLvre  is  sLm  a  fe 
oif  pM.  The  ooDpfete  list  of  minerals  found  bere  will  be  seen  ii| 
catalogue  of  minerals.  To  September  tbt-re  were  nine  menempla| 
at  iSJJit  iM'j  da;.  From  Mr.  J.  A.  ^IcFaddiMi,  oue  of  tlie  owners  oc 
mine,  i  Ifanied  that  the  expeuwx  fnmi  May  to  September,  indosive, 
been  sofoelhingoTer^i.OOO.  Ttii^  includod  baildiog  of  cabins,  sapp 
Sx.  The  mine  having  been  jast  o[ieued,  of  eonree  the  expenses  1 
bearicr  than  tliey  would  be  alterward.  Cp  to  September,  30  toot 
ore — nboot  half  the  (jnantity  taken  ont — bad  been  shipped  to  Del 

ABKAJtBAS  VALI.BT. 

On  tlie  Artacsas  River,  in  tbi-  vinnity  of  Granite  tLere  are  *jni' 


two  or  tbnt  claims  worked  in  the  latter  place,  yielding  alwut  ^3  \>er 
to  each  man.  This  gnlch,  in  18C3,  was  oue  of  the  richest  in  the  Tt 
toty,  yielding  $75  per  day  to  the  man. 

ELK  MOUNTAIN  DISTKICT. 

This  is  a  new  district  :n  the  Elk  Moantaius  at  the  head  of  Bock  Cr 
aud  little  has  been  done  bejondtbc  locating  of  claims.  There  arc  a) 
thirty  claims  sitnated  on  the  xouth  side  of  Kock  Creek.  The  disco\ 
was  made  in  1871  by  Messrs.  Brcnnan,  Brant,  Graham,  and  others, 
nothing  was  done  nntillS72.  The  lode^are  all  in  the  bedsof  Cretacc 
age — black  metamorphosed  slates,  containing  quantities  of  Inoceram 

The  followingare  the  principal  lodes  : 

Buckeye. — This  lodo  was  diacoverwl  July  29, 1873.  It  is  from  5 
to  0  feet  in  width,  and  dips  12^  sonth  35°  east.  It  is  well  defined  fo 
least  1,000  feet.  The  one  is  principiilly  argentiferous  galena,  assoeii 
with  pyrite,  cemssite,  chalcopyrito,  malachite,  aud  a  little  hema 
iu  a  (juartz  gaugue.  Blowpipe  analyses,  made  by  Mr.  Kirker,  yiel 
75  to  lOU  ounces  of  silver  per  ton. 

D.  P.  lode.— This  was  discovered  July  20, 1873.  It  is  4  feet  in  wii 
and  itH  direction  is  southeast  and  northwest.  Ore  and  gangue  as  in 
Buckeye. 

Fair  Play. — The  discovery  was  made  July  20, 1872.  Its  width  is  al 
C  inches.  The  ore  is  similar  to  that  in  the  other  mines,  aud  is  contai 
in  a  gunguo  of  quartz  associated  with  calcite. 

Lieerpoul, — This  lode  was  discovered  August  1,  1872.    It  is  2 
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wide^  and  its  direction  north  55^  east.    In  all  other  points  it  resembles 
the  other  lodes. 

Borer  State. — Discovered  July  24, 1873.  Its  width  is  aboat  2  feet  and 
strike  north  65^  west.  Connecting  this  lode  with  the  Pacific,  there  is  a 
smaller  one,  6  inches  wide,  called  the  Sidney. 

Pacific. — This  lode  was  discovered  in  July,  1872.  The  strike  is  ^east 
of  south.  It  has  seams  of  different  widths.  The  ore  has  assayed  by 
blow-pipe  about  $10  per  ton. 

Helena.  This  lode  was  located  in  July,  1872,  and  is  from  6  to  8  inches 
in  width  ,strikiug  north-northeast  and  southwest. 

Ca{pe  Horn. — Thm  lode  is  from  10  to  15  feet  in  width,  and  has  been 
tracedm  ore  than  1,000  feet.  It  stiikes  north  65^  west,  and  dips  east  of 
north  at  an  angle  of  about  75^.  The  ore  is  said  to  assay  150  ounces  per 
ton.  Connecting  the  Cape  Horn  with  the  Anna  is  the  Erie,  about  6 
inches  in  width. 

Anna  and  Washington. — The  Washington  lode  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Anna,  the  extent  of  both  being  3,000  feet.  The  discovery  was  made 
July  25, 1873.  The  strike  is  north  55^  west,  and  the  dip  southwest.  It 
is  in  a  very  black  shale,  and  between  it  and  the  Cape  Horn  there  is  a 
bed  of  quartzite.  The  width  is  about  5  feet,  which  increases  in  i)laces. 
The  ore  is  of  the  same  character  as  in  the  other  lodes.  Mr.  Kirker,  one 
of  the  company  owning  the  claims,  assures  me  that  as  far  as  he  has 
traced  the  lodes,  they  seem  to  converge  toward  the  Anna  and  Washing- 
ton. He  says  also  that  west  of  these  there  is  another  set,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  principal  one«:  Montreal,  15  feet  in  width;  Bear 
Hole ;  New  Chicago,  3  feet  wide ;  Deep  Hole,  1  foot  6  inches ;  St.  Louis; 
Wisconsin;  Superior;  Tempest;  Lily;  Hoosier;  Lookout;  Cashier  and 
Silver  Wing.  These,  he  says,  seem  to  converge  toward  the  Montreal,  as 
those  in  the  other  group  do  toward  the  Anna  and  Washington.  All  the 
lodes  are  owned  by  the  Eough  and  Beady  Company,  composed  of  the 
following  members:  E.  A.  Kirker,  William  Gant,  Samuel  McMillen,. 
Benjamin  Graham,  Louis  Brant,  James  Brennand,  and  C.  M.  Defabauch.. 


CHAPTBE    II. 

BEPOBT  UPOK  THE  GfEOLOGY  OF  THE  SAN  LUIS  DISTRICT. 

Section  a. — The  district  assigned  to  the  San  Luis  division  for  topo- 
graphical and  geological  survey  for  the  summer  of  1873  is  bordered  on 
the  north  by  a  line  running  east  to  west  six  miles  south  of  Pike's  Peak, 
on  the  west  by  the  one  hundred  and  seventh  meridian,  on  the  south  by 
a  line  running  east  to  west  twelve  miles  south  of  Saguache,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Front  range. 

It  can  be  appropriately  divided  into  three  sections,  as  shown  by  the 
accompanying  diagram.  Section  a,  comprising  the  northeast  portion  of 
it,  separated  on  the  west,  southwest,  and  south  from  the  others  by  the 
Arkansas  Eiver.  Section  h  contains  the  southeast  portion  of  the  dis- 
trict, terminating  westward  with  the  western  border  of  San  Luis  Valley, 
and  from  there  northward  with  the  well-known  Poncho  Pass.  On  the 
north  it  is  bounded  by  the  Arkansas.  Section  c  represents  the 
remainder,  the  western  part  of  the  district. 

Along  the  eastern  portion  of  section  a  we  notice  the  heavy  masses  of 
mountains,  cut  by  deep  caiions  and  gorges,  showing  that  characteristic 
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appearance  that  is  imparted  to  any  landscape  by  tbe  predominance  of 
archaean  formations.  Westward  from  the  e<lge  of  the  great  plains  the 
mountains  rise  abruptly,  particnlarly  so  in  the  vicinity  of  Pike's  Peak, 
the  summit  of  which  is  more  than  8,000  feet  above  the  valley.  In  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  that  region,  the  deception  in  distance  allows  the 
traveler  to  be  even  more  strongly  imi>ressed  with  the  grandeur  of  the 
scenery  that  has  given  the  '•  Pike's  Peak  country"  so  much  of  its  justly- 
deserved  celebrity.  Along  the  eastern  border  of  these  monntains, 
where  they  gradually  ta{>er  ofi*  into  the  plains,  stretched  for  many  miles 
before  them,  the  sedimentary  beds  reclining  against  the  granitic  mount- 
ains have  at  times  been  greatly  disturbed,  and  now  form  at  several 
points  verj'  grotesque  groups  along  their  biise. 

Going  westward  from  the  border  of  this  Front  range,  more  into  the 
interior  of  the  mountains,  unmistakable  cones  appear,  denoting  former 
volcanic  activity,  changing  with  their  introduction  the  general  aspect 
of  the  country.  Instead  of  densely-wooded  hills,  covered  either  by 
living  or  dead  timber,  areas  of  grazing-lands  are  frequently  found,  fre- 
quentl^'  also  marshes.  In  many  cases  the  prom?nent  cone-shaped  peaks, 
the  probable  points  of  volcanic  outflow,  present  a  more  desolate  appear- 
ance, being  covered  with  innumerable  tragmeuts  of  rock,  rarely  large, 
but  sufficiently  so  to  prevent  any  extensive  growth  of  vegetation.  A 
variation  from  this  general  character  of  the  country  occurs  along  Oil 
Creek,  where  a  comparatively  low  tract  of  country  extends  northward 
for  the  distance  of  about  twelve  miles,  with  a  width  varying  from  two 
to  four  miles.  To  the  west  of  this  little  valley  the  granitic  rocks  are  no 
longer  the  predominating,  for  the  volcanic  increase  so  largely  in  bulk 
and  extent  as  to  change  tbe  face  of  the  country.  High,  grassy  plateaus 
appear,  diiiering  in  vegetation  to  such  an  extent  from  the  older  rocks 
tbat  may  be  outcropping  that  this  difference  alone  may  frequently  fur- 
nish useful  bints  to  the  geologist  regarding  the  distribution  of  the 
formation.  Quite  frequently  the  creeks  have  worn  deep,  rug«j:ed  ravines, 
althoii^^h  it  would  undoubtedly  be  erroneous  to  attribute  all  tlK>  canons 
and  gorges  to  erosion  exclusively.  Farther  toward  the  northwest,  the 
character  of  the  country  again  changes ;  it  becomes  more  rolling,  sup- 
plied with  frequent  cones ;  the  valleys  are  broader,  less  deep. 

In  the  western  portion  of  section  a,  the  mountains  are  no  longer  so 
high,  and  their  sloi)es  are  more  gradual  on  the  northern  side,  althoujih 
often  quite  rugged  on  the  opposite;  the  inlluence  of  comparatively  little 
disturbed  sedimentary  formations  is  perceptible.  Bordering  upon  tbe 
Arkansas,  the  hills  of  this  western  portion  are  less  massive — less  so  than 
those  farther  east — owing  to  the  lower  relative  and  absolute  altitude 
and  consequently  smaller  depth  of  the  canons. 

Granite  forms  the  heaviest  masses  of  section  «,  although  not  coveriiisj 
the  greatest  area.  On  the  western  part  of  the  section  it  occurs  as  tbe 
main  rock,  presenting  a  ilark-red  or  brown  color,  showing  but  little  vari- 
ation in  the  character  of  its  texture  and  structure,  and  usually  weath- 
ering in  heavy  bowlders;  it  freciuently  forms  bold  and  prominent  faces 
on  the  mountains.  Toward  stations  <S!),  iK),  and  01,  it  is  mostly  covered 
by  the  overtlowing  trachorheites,  outcropping  onl^' in  the  deei)er  canons 
and  gorges  that  are  in  a  great  part  due  to  erosion.  Owing  to  its  coarse 
texture,  it  readily  decomposes,  but,  de[>endent  ui)on  the  more  or  less 
accidental  percentage  of  its  constituting  minerals,  does  not  decompose 
uniformly  throughout.  At  station  93,  the  granite  becomes  very  coarse- 
grained, so  much  so  as  to  show  a  perfect  separation  of  the  three  min- 
erals, feldspar,  quartz,  and  mica  ;  only  the  latter,  however,  follows  its 
inclination  to  crystallize.    At  this  locality,  the  feldspar  (orthoclase)  ia  of 
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a  brigbt-red  color ;  the  quartz,  yellowisb  or  wbite ;  the  mica,  gray  to 
brown.  Another  point  where  the  granite  assames  a  similar  character  is 
immediately  west  of  Gaiion  City,  which  may  perhaps  partially  account 
for  the  deei>ening  of  the  steep  canon  from  which  that  city  has  derived 
its  name.  This  caiion  forms  the  bed  of  the  Arkansas  Eiver  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  six  miles.  Station  11  is  located  directly  north  of  this 
canon,  in  an  air-line  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  and  about 
2,000  feet  above  the  river-bed.  Allowing  all  due  consideration  for  the 
immense  effect  produced  by  erosion,  it  still  seems  improbable  that  the 
Arkansiis  should  have  forced  its  way  through  almost  six  miles  of  solid 
granite,  when  a  slight  deviation  to  the  northeast  would  have  afforded 
it  a  by  far  easier  passage,  unless  some  existing  faA'^orable  condition 
induced  this  course.  It  seems  reasonable,  and  warranted  by  the  facts 
observed,  to  suppose  that,  by  some  agency  or  other,  possibly  by  the  grad- 
ual rising  of  the  granitic  area  and  consequent  cracking  or  splitting  of 
strongly-tensioned  portions  of  it,  some  facility  may  have  been  aftbrded 
to  the  river  in  shaping  its  course.  This  view  may  receive  some  support 
in  the  fact  that  the  line  pursued  by  the  Arkansas  through  that  section 
of  granite  is  a  comparatively  straight  one.  The  suggestion  that  the 
river  may  gradually  have  cut  through  during  the  continuation  of  the 
rise  along  tlie  former  coast  cannot  be  entertained,  because  at  the  time 
before  that  took  place  the  now  Oretaceous  portions  must  have  been  so 
low  as  to  compel  it  to  flow  out  over  the  area  they  at  present  occupy. 

To  the  northwest  of  station  11  the  granite  is  mostly  covered  by  the 
trachorheites,  and  only  exposed  in  depressed  localities.  Along  the 
Arkansas,  westward,  toward  station  10,  it  maintains  its  character,  wea- 
thering in  more  or  les8  angular  masses.  At  the  west  side  of  the  bridge 
built  across  the  river,  a  short  distance  south  of  station  10,  is  stationed' 
an  isolated  granitic  sentinel,  dark  red  or  brown,  with  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  feldspar,  but  little  quartz,  and  still  less  mica.  This  monu- 
ment-like rock  ishows  a  pretty  illustration  of  the  intersection  of  two 
veins;  a  narrow  quartz-vein  running  up  and  down  has  been  broken  and 
displaced  by  a  broader  younger  one,  crossing  it  at  an  almost  right  angle. 
Speaking  more  correctly  :  the  two  halves  inclosing  the  smaller  vein  have 
been  displaced  by  the  formation  of  a  broad  fissure,  in  which  the  mate- 
rial composing  the  younger  vein  was  deposited.  North  of  station  10 
granite  mainly  crops  out  in  the  valleys,  as  in  those  of  Currant,  Cotton- 
wood, and  Tallahassee  Creeks,  the  beds  of  which  are  mostly  formed  by 
it.  Proceeding  in  this  northerly  direction,  we  find  the  lithological  char- 
acter of  the  granite  undergoing  some  change ;  the  feldspar  more  fre- 
quently shows  yellow  and  flesh-colored  tints  instead  of  the  red  and 
brown ;  the  quartz  turns  from  brown  and  reddish  to  rose-colored  and 
yellow,  even  gray  and  white ;  black  mica  begins  to  predominate  over 
the  white,  gray,  and  brown.  At  the  upper  end  of  Cottonwood  Creek, 
near  station  68,  the  texture  of  the  granite  begins  to  resemble  closely 
that  of  gneiss,  and  this  change  is  carried  out  also  in  the  appearance  of 
weathering,  although  it  characterizes  no  newly-entering  formation,  but 
merely  an  increase  and  accumulation  of  the  micaceous  constituents. 
North  of  this  station  the  granite  widens  out,  being  exposed  over  larger 
areas  as  the  trachorheites  recede.  West  and  southwest  of  station  10 
it  forms  lower  hills,  considerably  cut  by  the  drainage.  The  western  por- 
tion of  section  a  bordering  on  the  Arkansas  is  formed  by  granite  again, 
appearing  this  time  in  a  strip  of  about  twenty-four  miles  in  length  and 
t  hree  to  four  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  coarse-grained,  and  very  similar,  if 
not  identical,  with  that  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  section.  Distributed 
throughout  its  southern  half,  although  not  occurring  frequently,  are 
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iimall  pAtehes  of  fine-graiiied  grauUe,  distiaei  iometiiMS  iKifc  onlr  ia 
their  tertme,  but  alao  in  the  character  of  their  cwMtftoMit  miaeimlfc  A 
gnmte  fbiind  near  station  89  allowed  gray  qnaits,  white  fUdapor,  and 
black  mica ;  was  Teiy  flne-gnined  and  oompaet  On  Badgv  Cmek,  a 
short  distance  east  of  station  5S,  a  small  pateh  of  porphyntte  granite 
crops  ont  that  shows  diffinenees  of  texture  within  a  tcij  limited  dis- 
tance. It  contains  oUgodasey  ortfaodase  in  Garisbad  twins^  gray 
quartan  blaciL  micai  and  chlorite. 

In  the  southern  and  western  part  of  section  a  the  granite  ia  fteqnent- 
ly  traTcrsed  by  dilies  of  horabteodic  rock,  resembling  to  soma  extent 
diorite.  Although  tli^  wiU  be  q[ioken  of  under  the  title  of  ''dikea^ 
hereafter,  they  form  a  yery  characteristic  feature  of  tiie  granite^  and  as 
such  must  be  mentioned  here. 

Dirtrtlmtian^ — ^Immediately  at  the  eastern  dope  of  the  Front  rangsB 
the  granite  begins,  extends  westward  to  stotion  91^  and  a  few  miles 
beyond  stotions  93  and  94,  bordering  the  east  side  of  Oil  Creek  Talley. 
At  the  northern  boundary  of  this  vaUey  it  sete  in  again,  aepanting  two 
large  yolcanic  areas  l^  a  band  of  three  to  dx  miles  in  width*  West  irf* 
OQ  Greek  it  is  found  in  all  the  deeper  caHons,  while  trachorfadtea  cover  the 
high  plateaus.  Along  Currant  Creek  it  is  exposed  in  a  strip  fiom  one 
ai^  a  half  to  two  mfles  wide,  increasing  this  width  toward  stationa  71 
and  72.  The  greater  portion  of  Cottonwood  Creek  runs  in  granite;  alao 
a  part  of  Tdmiassee  Creek.  On  the  Ark'ansasi  granite  mppean  again 
about  half  a  mile  west  of  Canyon  City^  and  contmuea  westward  to  sta- 
tion 6,  with  a  single  faiterrnption  opposite  stetion  10,  where  Oretaceons 
rocks  form  tiie  b^  of  the  river  fbr  a  short  distance.  Small  patdies  at 
it  appear  at  stotions  68^,  5S,  and  57.  West  of  Badger  Creek  several 
such  patobes  occur.  The  second  extend ve  mass  of  it  runs  approxi- 
matdy  paralld  to  the  Arkansas,  forming  its  eastern  bank.  Frmn  sta- 
tion 52  southward  it  coutinues  UDtil  ajiolDt  is  reached  within  two  miles 
of  station  5,  where  the  volcanic  rocks  cross  the  river.    * 

BeHting  immediately  ui)oq  the  granite,  we  find  the  Silurian  character- 
ized by  but  a  few  fossils  and  the  well-known  qaartzitic  formations. 
From  a  distance  these  beds,  situated  in  the  western  portion  of  section  a, 
may  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  prevalent  traehorheites,  as  they  form 
steep,  although  not  high,  bluffs,  rising  abruptly  from  the  granite, 
capping  some  of  its  highest  i)oints  along  a  line  of  about  15  miles. 
Their  qaartzitic  constitution  allows  them  to  resist  atmospheric  influences 
for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  the  under  and  overlying  rocks,  so  that, 
taking  all  these  points  into  account,  they  form  a  well-defined  character- 
istic horizon.  At  times  the  rock  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a 
limestone,  but  in  that  case  segregations  of  siliceous  matter,  mostly  in 
the  sha[)e  of  chalcedony  and  hornstoue,  afford  a  welcome  lithological 
feature  of  distinction.  Wherever  the  Silurian  formation  occurs  in  sec- 
tion a,  it  conformably  underlies  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  as  far 
as  could  be. ascertained.  Beginning  in  the  northwest  corner  of  this 
section,  we  find  a  narrow  strip  of  strata  belonging  to  the  Silurian  period, 
running  from  about  one  mile  north  of  station  53,  down  in  a  southeasterly 
direction,  until  it  reaches  the  Arkansas,  forming  by  its  course  the  ap- 
proximate representation  of  a  large  S.  At  station  53,  which  is  located 
on  a  dark-gray  limestone,  with  hornstoue  segregations,  ascribed  to  the 
Silarian,  the  strata  dip  at  an  angle  of  IP  to  12^  almost  due  east,  gradu- 
ally lessening  the  degree  of  their  dip  as  thoy  extend  eastward.  A  sec- 
tion running  through  station  53,  at  north  27^  east,  shows  the  following 
strata,  which  I  have  referred  to  the  Silurian. 

Ilesting  immediately  upon  a  coarse-grained  red  granite,  we  find  a  blu- 
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ish  quartzitic  limestone,  weatberiug,  in  heavy  strata,  very  hard  and 
compact,  containing  numerous  criuoid  remains,  closely  resembling  the 
plates  of  Heterocrinus,  Besides  these,  a  few  specimens  of  Orthoceras 
were  found,  but  in  too  poor  a  state  of  preservation  to  admit  of  any 
specific  identification.  From  these  beds,  (section  Aa,)  the  next  strata,  of 
hard  gray  limestone,  are  separated  by  a  thin  layer  of  dark-gray  slaty 
shales,  as  it  is  underlying  the  limestone  (b)  that  formed  the  top  of 
the  plateau  upon  which  station  53  was  located.  The  upper  stratum  of 
this  limestone  contains  a  number  of  corals  and  Spongidce,  and  upon  it 
follow  thick  beds  of  white,  yellow,  and  piuk  quartzites  (c)  weathering 
into  angular  fragments,  not  at  all  conducive  to  the  comfort  of  travelers. 
This  piuk  color  seems  to  be  of  some  importance,  as  it  recurs  in  several 
localities,  and  probably  affords  a  good  constant  geognostic  horizon.  Its 
color  is  usually  a  delicate  piuk,  sometimes  stained  with  yellowish  or 
reddish  streaks  and  blotches.  Higher  up,  the  character  of  these  quartz- 
ites changes ;  they  turn  into  a  light-red  sandstone,  much  less  compact 
in  texture.  With  this  sandstone  I  close  the  Silurian  of  that  locality,  as 
the  lithological  character  of  the  strata  changes  radically,  and  a  little 
higher  up  Carboniferous  fossils  are  found.*  It  is  obvious  that  no  careful 
detail-studies  of  these  formations  could  be  made  at  the  time,  and  there- 
fore the  paleontological  part  must  necessarily  appear  meager. 

Extending  xo  the  south  for  a  distance  of  seven  to  eight  miles,  the 
Silurian  retains  very  well  the  character  above  given.  Again,  we  find 
all  along  that  the  quartzitic  limestones  rest  directly  on  the  granite, 
forming  a  sharp,  very  distinct  boundary.  But  little  change  is  noticeable 
in  the  dip  of  Uie  strata,  both  as  regards  direction  and  angle  of  dip, 
which  at  places  rises  to  15^  to  16^,  rarely  falling  below  lO^,  however. 
Station  55  was  located  on  the  same  strata  as  station  53,  and  a  compari- 
son of  their  features  and  succession  leads  to  the  same  result  as  before. 
About  one  mile  south  of  station  55,  the  Silurian,  and  with  it  all  the 
sedimentary  beds,  suddenly  change  their  course,  making  an  angle  of 
about  90^  to  the  eastward,  instead  of  following  their  main  course  in  a 
southerly  direction.  With  this  turn  the  dip  changes,  swinging  around 
more  to  the  north,  so  that  we  find  it  a  little  north  of  east.  Probably  the 
cause  of  its  having  been  changed  may  be  looked  for  in  the  eruption  of  tra- 
chorheites  directly  south  of  the  deflected  line.  The  edge  Of  the  Silurian,, 
which  has  narrowed  down  considerably,  is  at  some  places  most  likely  in 
contact  with  the  trachorheites,  although  I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  any 
point  where  this  was  distinctly  shown.  Going  eastward,  as  we  approach 
Badger  Creek,  we  find  a  patch  of  coarsegrained  granite  appearing, 
which,  as  usual,  directly  underlies  the  Silurian  on  the  west  side,  while 
on  the  ^opposite  it  underlies  the  volcanic  rocks.  A  section  carefully 
taken  from  station  56,  in  the  direction  south  45°  west,  running  for  a 
distance  of  ten  miles,  until  it  reaches  the  volcanic  strata  south  of  the 
sedimentary,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  formations  here.t 

Proceeding  from  the  southwest,  we  find  the  granite  partly  coarse- 
grained, partly  fine.  It  is  the  same  patch  referred  to  in  discussing  the 
granite  ol*  section  a  as  porphyritic  granite.  A  series  of  yellow  to  light- 
brown,  hard  quartzites  are  deposited  upon  it,  weathering  in  tabular 
fragments.  At  first  these  quartzites  (Plate  IX  h)  show  a  steep  dip  to 
the  northeast  of  35°,  but  it  decreases  with  increasing  distance  from  the 
granite.    Above  these  strata  we  find  white  and  pink  quartzites  of  very 

*  The  remainder  of  the  section  given  will  be  treated  of  when  speaking  of  the  Carbon- 
iferoQs  formation. 

tFor  convenioDce  only  that  part  containing  the  sedimentary  beds  has  been  taken 
oat.    The  entire  section  will  be  given  when  speaking  of  the  volcaQic  rocks. 
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fine  texture,  wbicb  are  in  turn  covered  by  yellowish  shales  (/)  that  can 
l>e  referred  to  the  Carbonil'erouR, as  in  section  A,  Plate  Vlll,  preceding. 
It  sceuiH  probable  thuf  the  Lower  Silurian  blue  limestones  underlie  these    , 
qunrtzites,  although  they  were  not  found. 

Sciircely  a  inile  east  of  this  part  of  Badger  Creek,  a  little  north  of 
station  ob*.  the  Silurian  makes  a  second  turn ;  this  time  from  west  to 
east  toward  north  to  south,  again  running  parallel  to  the  first  line  of 
ontoropping  mentioned  abore,  thus  completing  the  S-shaped  figure. 
Station  58'  is  located  on  the  {juart^zitic  strata.  A  few  miles  south  of 
this  station  the  limestones  appear,  and  remain  either  entirely  or  par- 
tially esix)sed  during  the  reniaindcT  of  the  line  fbltowed  by  this  forma- 
tion in  section  a.  The  dip  is  not  steep ;  never  much  esceeding  15°  to 
13°,  and  is  a  little  north  of  cast.  Thi-ee  or  four  miles  south  of  etAtion 
58'  the  baud  of  sedimentary  roelcs  becomes  very  narrow.  A  third  tnra 
is  takea  east  of  statiou  57'  of  abont  28°  to  the  west,  from  which  point 
the  Silurian  runs  down  to  the  Arkansas,  bordering  the  east  side  of  the 
trachorbeitea.  Jt  is  exiiosed  on  the  Arkansas  for  a  short  distance. 
i)u  the  south  side  of  the  river  this  furmation  appears  again,  but  no 
direct  connection  between  the  two  sections  can  be  traced. 

Only  aboDt  eighteen  square  miles  are  covered  by  the  Silurian,  because 
its  breadth  is  very  inconsiderable,  although  the  meaudering-line  ruD- 
ning  from  station  53  to  the  Arkansas  is  almost  thirty-two  miles  in  length. 
Oragraphically,  the  Silurian  is  of  slight  importance  in  the  formation  of 
plateaus  of  small  extent,  sloping  off  gently  to  the  north,  northeast,  and 
east.  Farther  north,  beyond  the  limits  of  our  district,  this  formation 
is  found  occurring  in  much  greater  bulk,  and  it  seems  that  southward 
the  conditions  for  its  formation  in  Silurian  ages  may  not  have  been  at 
all  favorable.  Whether  any  of  the  strata  above  the  ones  just  spoken 
of  should  be  referred  to  the  Devonian,  I  am  unable  to  say.  The  poorly- 
preserved  lelics  of  paleontological  testimony  that  could  he  obtained 
were  so  few  and  so  nnsatista«tory  that  I  can  have  no  decided  opinioii 
upon  the  subject,  although  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  Devonian,  if 
represented,  is  no  formation  of  great  extent,  either  vertically  or  hori- 
zontally. 

The  Carboniferous  formation  of  section  a  shows  some  very  interesting 
features.  In  tbe  eastern  portion  of  the  section  no  rocks  were  observed 
that  oould  be  referred  to  this  age;  it  was  found  only  iu  the  western,  in 
connection  with  the  Silurian  just  spoken  of.  From  station  53,  a  belt  of 
it  stretches  along  a  little  east  of  south,  from  three  to  four  miles  wide, 
bordered  on  the  east  by  the  familiar  coarse-grained  red  granite,  on  the 
west  by  the  Silurian.  North  west  of  station  54  it  forms  a  small  synclinal 
valley,  dipping  from  either  border  toward  the  center  at  an  angle  of  7° 
to  flo.  Adapting  its  course  to  that  of  the  underlying  Silurian,  it  makes 
the  sharp  bend  below  station  55,  and  then,  running  iu  an  easterly  direc- 
tion, gradually  pinches  out  until  it  becomes  very  narrow.  Owing  to 
the  overflows  of  trachorheites,  only  smail  patches  of  it  are  exposed  on 
that  easterly  tine,  large  masses  apparently  being  covered.  Bemaining 
in  a  conformable  position  to  the  underlying  rocks,  the  Oarboniferons 
follows  the  second  bend  north  of  station  5^*,  and  thence  continues  south- 
ward in  a  very  narrow  strip  for  abont  six  miles.  At  that  point  then 
the  lower  limestones  are  deflected  a  little  to  the  west ;  the  sandstones, 
farther  north  of  no  great  dimensions,  are  enormously  developed  ;  and  the 
upper  limestones  make  theu:  appearance.  Of  the  latter,  a  spur  branches 
off  to  the  east  and  runs  through  a  granitic  country  for  a  distance  of 
about  seven  miles,  dipping  northeast  to  east,  and  tbea  comea  to  au  end 
without  connecting  again. 
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The  sandstones  extend  down  to  the  Arkansas,  form  the  bed  of  the 
river  for  some  distance,  and  are  again  found  on  the  other  3ide.  Pro- 
ceeding to  the  consideration  of  the  stratigraphical  and  lithological  con- 
ditions observed  in  this  formation,  I  refer  to  section  A,  Plate  VIII. 
Beclining  upon  the  reddish  Silurian  sandstone,  and  conformable  with 
it,  is  a  thick  stratum  of  yellow  and  brown  sandy  shale  (d)  covered  by 
light-yellow  and  gray  shales.  These  two  strata  weather  very  regularly, 
forming  a  gentle  slope,  which  is  broken  by  the  overlying  limestone,  (e,) 
giving  occasion  to  the  formation  of  a  gradually-rising  bluff*.  On  expos- 
ure, this  limestone  weathers  white,  while  its  color  on  a  fresh  bre^ak  is 
grayish  blue.  Quite  near  the  top  of  the  eminence  formed  by  it,  a  tew 
fossils  were  obtained,  representing  Orthis,  Prochictusj  and  Orthoceras. 
Overlying  the  limestone,  we  find  shales  of  a  gray  and  brown  color,  (/,  ^,) 
which  in  turn  are  succeeded  by  other  shales,  more  sandy,  however.  All 
of  them  weather  quite  dark,  and  produce  a  gently  undulating  surface, 
which  is  brought  to  a  close  by  a  series  of  heavy  stiiata  of  dark-blue 
limestones,  (hj)  capped  by  brown  sandstone,  («.)  The  latter  is  middle- 
grained,  partly  argillaceous,  and  contains  small  aggiegations  of  magne- 
tite crystals. 

To  show  the  position  of  the  Carboniferous  with  reference  to  surround- 
ing formations,  a  section  may  serve,  running  from  station  46  in  a  course 
of  east  6°  north  for  a  distance  of  about  twenty-one  miles.  (Section  B, 
Plate  VIII.) 

Station  4G  is  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  Arkansas,  on  a  mountain 
of  probably  Post-Silurian  granite.  Descending  from  that  into  the  valley 
of  the  Arkansas,  we  find  the  base  covered  with  drift.  On  the  east  bank 
of  the  river,  a  blufi"  of  light  colored  trachyte  (a)  rises  abruptly,  forming 
a  small  cone,  the  edges  of  which  partially  overflow  the  succeeding  red 
granite,  which  forms  low  hills,  until  the  steep  Silurian  led^e  is  reached. 
In  detail  of  the  Silurian  1  may  refer  to  section  A,  Plate  VIII.  It  has  a 
dip  of  16^  to  120  eastward,  underlying  the  Carboniferous  8trat«a.  For 
the  latter  the  character  given  in  section  A  is  applicable.  Descending 
to  an  elevation  of  about  9,300  feet,  (camp  46,)  the  trough  of  a  shallow 
synclinal  valley  is  reached,  and  from  that  point  the  strata  begin  to  rise 
again  toward  the  east,  gradually  at  first,  increasing,  however,  to  a  rise 
of  15^.  The  sandstone  upon  which  station  54  was  located  does  not  ex- 
tend far  enough  north  to  be  cut  by  this  section.  It  was  impossible  to 
determine  whether  the  Silurian  again  outcrops  at  this  eastern  junction 
of  Carboniferous  with  the  granite,  but  it  seems  highly  probable.  Gran- 
ite that  is  lithologically  identical  with  that  between  stations  51  and  53 
appears  east  of  the  edge  of  the  termination  of  sedimentary  beds.  Tra- 
chorheites  (e)  form  the  last  member  of  this  section,  having  overflowed 
a  Large  portion  of  the  granite,  and  not  unlikely  also  some  of  the  sedi- 
mentary beds. 

Neariu  fj  Badger  Creek  from  the  west,  the  Carboniferous  narrows  with  the 
Silurian,  while  the  sandstone  of  station  54  pinches  out  entirely.  About 
five  to  six  miles  southwest  of  station  50  a  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive point  is  found  demonstrating  the  position  taken  by  the  volcanic 
rock  to  sedimentary.  The  section,  a  portion  of  which  has  been  used 
in  to  illustrate  the  geognostic  features  of  the  Silurian,  is  taken  so  as  to 
cut  the  points  referred  to.  Overlying  the  yellowish  shales,  interstratified 
with  ({uartzites,  which  have  been  referred  to  the  Upper  Silurian,  are 
a  series  of  blue  limestones  (/)  irregularly  alternating  with  gray  shales 
containing  Orthis  and  crinoids.  Possibly  these  shales  mi  i^ht  be  regarded 
as  Devonian,  but  the  absence  of  any  typical  fossils  by  which  a  correct 
classification  could  be  made,  allows  them  to  be  placed  either  in  that  posi- 
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Don  or  as  tbe  oldest  Oarboniferona,  wbich  I  prefer  in  thiR  instance  fbr 
strati jn^plijcal  reasoiis.  Bluish  ahalee  (m)  that  have  been  erodeil  tK>n- 
siderably  follow,  forming  tlie  bottom  of  a  narrow  valley,  and  are  covered 
in  tnm  by  a  gray  saccharoidal  limestone  (n)  rising  steeply  from  them. 
A  gentle  dip,  altout  1°  to  10°,  pervades  throughoitt,  gradually  Ivmteiiitlg 
toward  the  northeast.  Proceeding  onward  in  that  direction,  tbe  red 
gaiidatone,  which  has  not  appeared  for  fonr  or  five  niileit  along  tbe  lino 
of  Carboniferous  outcrop,  ia  again  found,  forming  blufi'a  of  the  classical 
"liog-back"  shape.  On  the  (summits  ot  these  low  blutTs  innumcnible 
JTflgmonts  of  yellow,  red,  and  brown  jasper  wens  found,  a  circumstance 
■which  I  have  observed  in  several  instances  in  tbe  same  formation, 
although  many  miles  distant,  thus  aHbrding  probably  a  slight  hint  for 
the  parallelization  of  strata.  Following  along  the  section-lino,  a  small 
qaanrity  of  rhyolite  is  found  to  hava  overllowed  this  red  sandstone,  («.) 
It  appears  again,  however,  probably  owing  to  erosion,  about  tlii-oe-ciaar- 
ters  of  a  mile  tiirlber  on,  (c)  The  rbyolitic  bluff  in  tiuestiou  is  about 
80  to  lOO  feet  high,  weathering  in  grotesijue  forms.  Andcjtitic  tulls  and 
rhyolite  again  cover  the  sandstone,  so  that  the  line  of  junction  can  b« 
traced  tor  several  hundrt^d  yards.  A  slight  folding  seema  tu  take  place 
at  this  Recond  exposure  of  tbe  sandstone,  possibly  owing  lt«  formation 
to  tbe  lateral  pressure  coming  from  north  and  uortbua^t  during  tJie 
period  of  massive  volcanic  eruptions.  To  facilitate  tbe  n-udy  cumpre- 
benHion,  both  of  locality  and  distribution  of  the  formation,  a  diagram 
lias  been  prepared,  the  dottwl  line  indicating  the  course  of  tbo  sec- 
tion. 

ESonth  of  the  points  just  nndor  consideration,  the  Carboniferous  again 
follows  the  Silurian  in  a  very  narrow  strip,  on  its  sudden  turn,  until 
it  reaches  a  locality  about  five  miles  east  of  station  57',  where  it  sud- 
denly widens  out,  covering  a  comparatively  large  area  of  land.  Of  the 
lower  limestoues,  a  portion  follow  along  the  Siliuian,  conformably  over- 
lying it,  and  are  in  turn  covered  by  tbe  red  sandstone  mentioned  atmve. 
An  immense  development  of  vertical  dimensions  is  attained  by  tliis  sand- 
atone,  which  covers  an  ai'ea  of  more  than  twenty-five  square  miles,  and 
dips  !it  an  angle  of  I'fi  to  17^  (o  the  nortbeast.  In  ivspuct  to  ntr»ti- 
graphical  conditions  as  well  as  litbological  character,  its  strata  present 
a  very  aniform  apx>earance.  Taking  tbo  thickness  of  tbe  confined 
strata,  it  amounts  to  more  than  5,000  feet,  while  the  development  in 
itection  b  seems  to  be  still  greater.  To  this  sandstone,  cbaracteriatic  not 
only  as  an  excellent  geoguostio  horizon,  I  give  the  name  of  Arkansas 
sandstone,  from  its  proximity  to  that  river.  Gunning  parallel  with  the 
main  direction  of  tbe  formation  jnet  spoken  of,  is  a  spur  of  Garbonif- 
erouB  limestones,  weat  of  stations  CO  and  fil,  separated  from  the  remain- 
der by  a  strip  of  granite.  A  well-maHied  line  of  sharp  bluff?,  tbe  strata 
of  which  dip  steeply  to  the  eastward,  faces  tbe  western  border  of  this  spur. 
Favontes  and  a  few  other  fossils  that  were  fonnd  afford  no  reliable  «dew 
to  their  position,  bntforstratigraphical  reasons  it  mast  be  considered  as 
properly  belonging  above  tbe  Arkansas  sandstone.  Gray  aud  bluish 
limestones  compose  the  entire  mass. 

As  a  rule,  the  Carboniferous  beds  form  a  continuation  of  tbe  grassy  or 
wooded  slopes  initiated  by  the  Silurian;  and  having  suffered  bat  little, 
scarcely  at  all,  from  disturbances  of  various  kinds,  usually  present 
gentle  outlines,  varied,  however,  by  the  more  sterile  sandstone  areas. 
Possessing  a  dark-red  color  and  singular  nniformity  in  features,  tbe  lat- 
ter make  a  less  pleasant  impression  than  the  timbered  limestone  bills 
in^osiug  well-waterd  valleys. 

Between  tbe  formation  last  spoken  of  and  the  next  one  fo"owiiig,  a 
vide  gap  occurs  in  the  adopted  snccession  of  geological  epochs.    "Sext 
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in  age  to  Carboniferous/ progressing  from  old  toyoanger,  we  find  in  sec- 
tion a  a  series  of  beds  tiiat  I  combine  nnder  the  term  Mesozoic. 

It  remains  to  be  stated  that  in  the  subsequent  pages  this  word  is  used 
to  denote  a  formation,  or  a  series  of  formations,  younger  than  the  Per- 
mian, older  than  the  Cretaceous ;  so  that  its  age  will  rank  with  that  of 
the  l^nassic  and  Jurassic.  Although  strata  that  must  be  referred  to 
tills  group  cover  a  large  extent  of  ground  throughout  Colorado,  the  pale- 
ontological  evidence  that  has  been  furnished,  by  which  its  relative  age 
might  be  determined,  is  very  scant — too  scant  altogether  to  admit  of 
any  thorough  or  strict  identification,  and  it  is  necessary  therefore  to 
assign  to  them  the  position  indicated  with  some  reserve. 

Interrupted  at  a  number  of  places,  this  formation  is  found  all  along 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Front  range  in  section  a.  Following  up  Oil 
Creek,  we  find  that  a  bay  existed  there  as  late  as  the  Cretaceous  period, 
^ud  the  Mesozoic  beds  are  exposed  at  a  number  of  points.  West  of 
Canyon  City  the  same  beds  are  exposed,  but  do  not  extend  into  the  Cre- 
taceous bay  that  there  runs  parallel  to  the  Arkansas  Eiver.  The  strata 
composing  the  lower  portion  of  this  series  are  usually  termed  the  ^^  red 
beds,''  and  form  more  or  less  steep  bluffs,  standing  out  boldly  from  the 
underlying  granite,  and  frequently  weathering  in  grotesque  groups. 
Although  not  so  strikingly  picturesque  as  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  near 
Colorado  City,  farther  south  of  that  locality  a  number  of  small  "gardens" 
may  be  seen  that  owe  their  singular  scenery  to  the  presence  of  these 
red  beds. 

Begihningat  the  north  end  of  the  Front  range,  as  far  as  it  is  inclosed 
by  the  limits  of  section  a,  and  traveling  southward,  the  average  thick- 
ness of  these  beds  is  found  to  undergo  but  comparatively  slight  changes. 
A  series  of  sections  compaiing  the  succession  of  formations  was  taken 
along  several  points  of  the  eastern  border  of  the  range.  The  first  one 
runs  through  station  97,  the  second  at  station  96,  the  third  a  short  dis- 
tance west  of  Canyon  City  through  station  11.  All  these  have  been 
taken  at  right  angles  to  the  local  trend  of  the  range,  thus  varying  from 
east  to  south  in  direction.  First  examining  the  section  through  station 
97,  (Plate  X,  section  A,)  we  find  coarse-grained  red  sandstone  resting 
immediately  upon  the  granite,  dipping  at  an  angle  of  18°  to  20^  to  the 
southeast  Throughout  the  entire  section,  the  angle  of  the  dip  decreases 
as  the  distance  between  the  point  of  observation  and  the  junction  with 
the  granite  increases ;  therefore,  no  further  mention  will  be  made  of  it. 
The  sandstone  just  mentioned  is  covered  by  a  stratum  of  white,  also 
coarse-grained,  sandstone,  which  in  turn  underlies  red.  Upon  this  is 
deposited  a  stratum  that  presents  a  good,  well-defined  horizon  throughout 
section  a ;  it  is  the  coarse-grained  red  conglomerate,  (c,)  varying  some- 
what in  thickness.  It  may  be  observed  that  toward  Canyon  it  gradually 
increases.  Small  bowlders  are  its  component  parts,  usually  well  rounded, 
quartzitic  in  character,  but  not  sufficiently  well  identified  to  .issiguthem 
to  any  one  of  the  observed  formations  as  their  original  place  of  deposi- 
tion. Argillaceous  material  cements  them,  and  it  can  be  said  that  from 
the  character  of  the  single  fragments  found  it  may  be  inferred  that 
they  formerly  belonged  to  some  stratum  or  strata  deposited  by  mechan- 
ical action.  A  series  of  red  shales  (d)  cover,  this  conglomerate,  very 
sandy  in  places,  so  that  they  might  almost  be  considered  a^  highly  argil- 
laceous sandstones,  easily  yielding  to  atmospheric  influences.  Thick 
strata  of  red  sandstone  follow,  overlaid  by  white  and  yellowish  shales,  (e,) 
partly  dolomitic,  interstratiried  with  banks  of  limestone.  Eising  up 
from  these  beds  in  a  characteristic  blulf  is  a  yellow  sandstone,  (/,)  some- 
times shading  over  into  brown.  Eed  sandstone  overlies,  and  these  two 
together  probably  form  Cretaceous  No.  1.    White  shales  and  limestones 
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alteniate,  pTododng  Oretaceons  fossils,  and  after  tbey  have  continued 
for  some  time,  after  the  blofb  reach  far  into  the  prairie,  another  sand- 
stone blaff  makes  its  appearance,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  lowest, 
or  one  of  the  lowest  members  of  the  Tertiary,  (i.)  Throughout  the  red 
beds -no  fossils  were  foond.  Proceeding  in  a  southwesterly  direction, 
the  section  (B)  taken  through  station  96  presents  the  following  aspect : 

Beclining  against  the  granite  of  the  f^nt  range  we  find  a  red  sand- 
stone, dipping  off  to  the  southeast  at  an  angle  of  about  22<^,  covered  by 
tbin  stratum  of  bluish  limestone  and  then  white  sandstone.  Above 
these  red  sandstones  occur  again,  underlying  the  red  conglomerate  (c) 
mentioned  above,  which  bears  the  same  character  throughout.  Bed 
(Edialy  sandstones  are  found  above  the  conglomerate,  becoming  more  com- 
pact as  they  go  higher,  (d.)  Overlying  these  there  are  bluish  and  white 
shales,  (0,)  partly  dolomitic,  covered  in  turn  by  a  brownish-red  sandstone 
(/)  that  is  mostly  quartzitic.  This  sandstone  forms  the  bluff  upon  which 
station  90  was  located,  and  contains  numerous  remains  of  leaves.  White 
sandstones,  and  higher  up  white  marls,  shales,  and  limestones,  are  found 
above  it.  Analogous  to  the  preceding  section,  a  new  bluff  is  eventually 
formed  by  white  and  yellow  sandstones,  (1,)  belonging  perhaps  to  the 
Tertiary. 

Through  station  11,  about  a  mile  west  of  Canyon  City,  the  third  sec- 
tion is  located,  running  almost  due  east.  (Plate  X,  section  0.)  Granite 
again  underlies  the  red  sandstone,  dipping  at  an  angle  of  about  24P  to 
the  east.  The  succession  of  strata  is  ulmost  identical  with  that  given  in 
the  preceding  sections;  but  the  red  conglomerate  (c)  occurs  in  greater 
thickness  than  heretofore  noticed,  and  also  the  beds  overlying  it  are  more 
developed.  Again,  the  high  bluff  is  formed  by  a  yellow  to  light-brown 
sandstone,  (/,)  overlying  the  upper  Mesozoic  shales,  j[e,)  underlying  the 
succeeding  Cretaceous,  (".)  By  giving  these  three  sections  in  tabulated 
form  the  constancy  in  the  succession  of  their  strata  will  become  more 
evident.  In  tlie  subjoined  table  the  strata  are  arranged  without  refer- 
ence to  their  thickness,  which,  as  a  rnle,  increases  slightly  Irom  section 
A  to  B  and  to  C. 


Section  A,  Plate  X. 

Section  B,  Plate  X. 

Section  C,  Plate  X. 

White  sandstone. 

Yellow  sandstone. 

Yellow  and  white  sandstone. 

Wkit43  sandstone  and  marls. 

Brownand  3'ellow  ahales. 

White  sandstone. 

Yellow  and  brown  sandstone. 

Li^ite  formation. 

Tollow  shales. 

White  and  yellow  shales,  inter- 
stratifieu  with  limestones. 

White,  gray,  and  yellow  lime- 
slone  and  shales. 

White  limestones  and  shales. 

White  and  pray  limestone,  with 
Jnoceramua. 

White  sandstone. 

• 

White  limestone  and  marls. 

White  limestone. 

Yellow  marls  and  shales. 
\ 

Bed  quartzite. 

1 

Ked  quartzite. 

White  shales. 

Reddish  sandstone,  with  plants. 

Yellow  sandstone. 
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Yellow  shales  and  limestones. 

White  and  gray  qnartzitio  sand- 
stone. 

Yellow  shales. 

White  shales  and  ddhnnite^^ 

White  sandstone. 

Wbite  sluUes  und  marls,  dolomitia 

Bed  qnartzitio  sandstone. 

Grayish  and  greenish  shales. 

Jlfid  sandstones,  partly  shaly. 

Bed  sandstone. 

White  sandstone. 

Bed  and  brown  shales,  sandy. 

,             Hed  shales,  sandy. 

Bed  sandstone,  shaly. 

Bed  sandstone. 

Bed  conglomerate. 

Bod  conglomerate. 

Bed  conglomerate. 

Bed  sandstone. 

Bed  nandstone. 

Bed  sandstone. 

Bluish  shales  and  limestones. 

Wihte  sandstone. 

Bed  shales. 

Bod  sandstone. 

Bed  sandstone. 

Bed  sandstone. 

Granite. 

Granite. 

Granite. 

Around  the  eastern  and  northeastern  base  of  station  11  the  red  beds 
are  found  at  almost  ever^-  point  varying  to  some  extent  in  the  angle  of 
their  dip ;  although,  taken  all  in  all,  the  disturbance  producing  the 
never-missing  dip  in  the  Mesozoic  beds  must  have  been  quite  a  consid- 
erable one ;  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  certainly  one  that 
extended  over  a  large  area  of  country,  for  I  have  not  noticed  a  single 
instance  along  about  seventy  miles  of  the  eastern  slope  which  came 
under  my  observation  in  which  these  beds  were  not  conformable  with 
those  overlying  them,  and,  as  far  as  could  be  judged,  also  with  those 
underlying.  Undoubtedly,  the  action  producing  this  effect  must  have 
been  of  a  very  simple  and  uniform  character,  although  probably  con- 
tinned  for  some  considerable  length  of  time. 

On  the  eiistern  border  of  Oil  Creek  Valley,  the  red  beds  are  exposed 
only  at  a  few  isolated  points ;  but  along  the  western  side,  they  form  one 
almost  continuous  line,  and  it  is  there  that  the  general  rising  of  the 
heavier  masses  of  land  west  of  it  seems  to  have  been  stronger.  In  con- 
nection with  this  formation,  a  number  of  investigations  must  be  mention- 
ed that  have  been  made  in  Oil  Creek  Valley,  from  the  nature  of  which 
this  stream  has  received  its  name.  In  1860,  examinations  were  carried 
on  at  this  locality  with  a  view  to  finding  oil,  small  qujintities  of  which 
had  been  noticed  floating  on  the  creek.* 

Several  shafts  were  sunk,  yielding  more  or  less  oil  during  the  past  ten 
years,  a  heavy  quality  of  wliich  seems  to  be  existing  in  the  higher  Me- 
sozoic strata.  Apparently  the  shalts  were  started  on  Cretaceous  ground, 
and  were  continued  through  a  series  of  isliales,  sandstones,  and  lime- 
stones, with  some  yield  of  oil,  until  the  red  conglomerate  was  reached 

•  The  iuforniation  upon  this  subject  I  owe  to  the  courtesy  of  A.  Rockfeller,  esq., 
of  CauyoD  City,  who  kiudly  supplied  me  with  tho  data,  for  which  I  wish  to  express 
my  thauks. 
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at  a  depth  of  about  240  feet  No  carefal  record  was  kept  of  the  strata 
throogh  which  the  drill  passed,  but  it  stmck  a  ^<  rotten  red  sandstone  ^ 
above  the  conglomerate.  That  the  hard  bowlders  contained  in  the 
conglomerate  wonld  be  very  injorions  to  the  chisel  can  readily  be  im- 
agined. In  order  to  carry  on  boring-operations,  a  derrick  of  64  feet  in 
height  was  erected,  and  the  chisel  and  drill  nsed  weighed,  together 
with  socket,  &c,  2,500  pounds.  At  present  the  works  are  not  in  opera- 
tion, owing  to  a  temporary  absence  of  the  operators. 

Judging  from  evidence  obtained  in  Doctor  Pealc/s  district,  as  well  as 
£rom  a  point  in  section  (,  it  seems  altogether  probable  that  older  forma- 
tions underlie,  frequently  conformably,  those  we  find  upon  the  surface. 
As  far  as  determinable^  no  red  conglomerate  crops  out  in  Oil  Greek 
Valley,  although  the  evidence  of  its  existence  there^  at  a  depth  of  240 
feet,  is  afforded  by  the  results  obtained,  and  this  existence  may  famish 
hints  for  inferences  to  be  drawn  at  other  localities,  where  simDar  drcum- 
stouces  occur.  A  section  through  Oil  Greek  Valley,  running  nearly 
north  to  south,  (Plate  XI,)  will  show  the  relations  of  the  strata.  Anal- 
ogous to  the  Mesozoic  sections  previously  given,  the  red  shaly  sandstone 
(c)  is  overlaid  by  whitish  and  greenish  shates,  (e/,)  separated  firom  those 
superincumbent  by  a  thin  stratum  of  brownish  sandstone.  Above  this 
sandstone  remains  of  saurians  were  found,  firagments  of  bones,  but  too 
poorly  preserved  to  admit  of  any  identification.  Whether  they  are  in 
sUu  or  not  at  that  point  I  am  unable  to  say.  Overlying  the  Meso- 
sole,  we  find  in  this  valley  the  Gretaoeous,  beginning,  as  xwual,  with  a 
ydlow  to  light  brown  sandstone.  A  number  of  box-shaped  biuflb  are 
formed  by  the  upper  shales  and  capped  by  this  sandstone.  Taking  a 
section  through  one  of  them,  situated  a  short  distance  north  of  station 
88,  we  find  the  following  succession,  (Fig.  1,  Plate  XTT :) 

a.  60  feet  red  sandstone. 

b,  40  feet  white  and  greenish  shales, 
c    8  feet  brownish  sandstone. 

d.  35  feet  white  and  yellow  shales  and  marls. 

e.  10  feet  light-brown  sandstone. 
/.  25  feet  white  sandstone. 

g.  40  feet  light-brown  and  yellow  sandstone,  interstratified  with  dark- 
gray  slaty  shales. 

Only  a  very  small  area  is  covered  by  the  Mesozoic  formation  in  section  a, 
as  it  is  exposed  mainly  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Front  range,  merely 
in  a  narrow,  sometimes  broken,  line.  With  the  exception  of  those  occur- 
rences along  Oil  Creek,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Cretaceous  bay,  west  of  Can- 
yon, and  at  a  point  north  of  station  95,  the  remnant  of  some  small  bay, 
section  a  shows  no  strata  removed  from  mountain-slope  that  might  be 
referred  to  this  group.  Careful  investigation,  perhaps  the  disco\'ery  of 
some  fossils  in  these  beds,  may  lead  to  a  recognition  of  their  proper 
position  in  the  adopted  scale  of  geological  ages;  and  until  that  is  accom- 
plished, it  will  be  necessary  to  speak  with  reserve  ^hen  i)arallelizing 
these  formations  with  Triassic  and  Jurassic  of  other  regions. 

Continuing  in  a  conformable  series,  we  find  the  formation  referred  to 
the  Triassic  and  Jurassic  overlaid  by  the  Cretaceous.  The  character  of 
the  Cretaceous  formation  in  the  western  Territories  has  boon  so  well 
established  that  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  identify  its  various  members 
and  refer  them  to  an  adopted  schedule.  As  seen  in  the  sections  of  Plate  — ^ 
a  very  distinct  horizon  is  formed  by  a  stratum  of  yellow  or  brownisli, 
sandstone,  quartzitic  at  times,  usually  capping  a  row  of  bluffs.  Thi» 
sandstone  contains  numerous  remains  of  plants  in  dififerent  stages  of  pres-^ 
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erration,  and  forms  the  lowest  stratnm  of  the  Gretaceons.  It  is  Greta- 
eeoas  No.  1.  At  Ganjon  Gity,  the  sequence  of  the  strata  can  be  well  seen 
by  ascendiufi:  one  of  the  bluffs  north  of  the  Soda  Spring,  and  looking 
eastward. 

Betaining  the  same  carves  that  are  followed  by  the  underlying  strata, 
the  Gretaceons  skirts  the  east  and  southeast  slope  of  the  mounikains 
throughout  section  a,  dipping  more  steeply  near  them,  approaching  the 
level  toward  the  plains.  At  Oil  Greek  it  forms  a  bay  of  about  eleven 
miles  in  length  and  from  two  to  six  miles  in  width;  another  smaller  one, 
of  about  three  to  four  miles  in  length,  is  found  a  short  distance  west  of 
Oil  Greek.  More  gently  rolling  surface  characterizes  these  bays  with 
their  low  bluffs.  West  of  station  11  another  bay,  about  as  long  as  the 
one  up  Oil  Greek,  occurs,  but  very  narrow.  Opposite  station  10  this  bay 
forms  an  oblong  arm,  crossing  the  Arkansas.  Throughout  the  Greta- 
ceons strata  are  conformable  with  those  underlying,  so  far  as  could  be 
determined.  The  beds  show  very  little  variety,  and  but  few  fossils 
were  found  in  them,  Inoceramus  and  Ostrea  being  among  the  most 
numerous.  At  Ganyon  Gity  a  spring  rises  in  the  Lower  Gretaceons  beds 
that  attracts  considerable  attention  on  account  of  its  agreeable  taste 
and  freshness,  in  consequence  of  a  liberal  supply  of  carbonic-acid  gas. 
This  spring  is  located  about  a  third  of  a  mile  west  of  Ganyon.  A  quali- 
tative analysis  is  given  by  Mr.  P.  Fraser,  (Report  United  States  Geolog- 
ical Survey,  1869,  p.  218,)  showing  the  following  constituents : 

NaO  GO2 
MgO  GOj 
GaO  GOa 

AI2  O3 
Fe,  trace. 
I,  trace. 

A  comparison  of  the  sections  given  on  the  Plate  will  show  the  uniform- 
ity existing  in  the  Gretaceons  strata  sloping  oflf  from  the  Front  range 
Above  the  yellow  to  brown  sandstones  follow  series  of  white  shales  and 
limestones,  forming  a  row  of  hog-backs  north  of  Ganyon  Gity,  filled  with 
fragments  of  Inoceramus.  Westward,  beyond  station  10,  Gretaceons  Nos. 
2  and  3  appear,  with  Ostrea  complexa  in  light-gray  to  yellowish  shales. 
They  have  a  gentle  dip  eastward,  varying  several  times  on  account  of 
small  local  changes  in  the  niveau  of  the  valley.  A  sandstone  that  may 
belong  to  No.  4  or  5 — no  fossils  were  found  in  it— overlies  some  of  the 
limestones  of  that  region.  Apparently  Gretaceons  Nos.  2  and  3  rest  im- 
mediately upon  granite,  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  any  considerable 
thickness  of  older  strata  would  be  found  below.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  Arkansas,  No.  1  rests  upon  the  granite,  so  that  it  is  likely  to  extend 
northward  far  enough  to  underlie  the  succeeding  strata. 

Along  the  Front  range  it  becomes  a  matter  of  interest  to  determine 
the  end  of  the  Gretaceous  and  the  beginning  of  the  Tertiary.  It  seems 
that  the  age  of  the  Lignitic  group  following  the  Gretaceous  can  only  be 
settled  by  very  careful  and  accurate  observations.  It  is  possible  that 
the  coal-beds  farther  north  and  those  of  Golorado  may  not  be  the  same 
geologically ;  and  while  the  determination  of  their  exact  position  is  at 
present  based  upon  paleoutological  evidence,  it  does  not  seem  to  confirm 
either  their  Gretaceous  or  Tertiary  age.  In  section  a  we  found  no  coal, 
although  some  of  the  bluffs  showed  dark  shales  resembling  those  farther 
south  of  Canyon,  where  the  coal  occurs. 

Some  distance  from  the  mountains  a  number  of  bluff's  occurs  along  the 
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eastern  slope  of  tiie  Front  range,  among  which  probably  the  Eocene 
mnst  be  looked  for,  bat  our  work  did  not  take  as  near  euoagh  to 
make  any  satisfactory  observations.  No  nncouformability  was  noticed, 
althoagh,  if  there  was  really  one,  it  woqid  be  somewhat  obscored  by  the 
,  very  small  angle  at  which  the  strata  dip  off  into  the  plains. 

This  will  close  the  discassionof  the  sedimentary  formations  of  section  • 
O)  and  only  the  volcanic  rocks  and  the  '*  removed ''  material  remains. 

Sooth  of  Pike's  Peak,  beginning  within  a  short  distance  of  it,  we.  find 
a  large  isolated  mass  of  volcanic  material.  Orographically,  this  portion 
of  the  country  is  characterized  by  a  Aumber  of  pointed  conical  peaks. 
the  recognized  t.vx>e  of  volcanoes,  althongh  it  is  not  to  be  niiderstooa 
that  they  are  all  cones  formed  by  volcanic  eraption.  Their  elevation  is 
generally  so  high  as  to  let  them  be  commanding  points,  and  several  of 
them  were  for  that  reason  selected  as  topographical  stationsi  High 
plateans,  covered  with  grass  and  qaaking  asp,  osoally  denotethe  exten- 
sive flows  of  lavoid  material,  and  precipitons  ciifGa,  mostly  of  dark  color, 
freqaently  show  carioos  freaks  of  weathering.  This  one  mass  seems  to 
be  perfectly  isolated  from  all  the  rest  at  present,  bat  probably  at  some 
former  time  a  connection  existed  between  it  and  the  more  westerly  por- 
tions. Going  westward,  another  area  covered  by  it  is  found  after  cross- 
ing Oil  Creek.  The  character  is  almost  identical  with  that  just  doscribedi 
only  that  the  plateaus  extend  for  longer  distances.  Oorrant  Gre^ 
forms  the  western  border  of  one  portion  and  the  eastern  of  another* 
Near  station  56,  the  country  becomes  more  rolling,  more  like  high  prai- 
ries, with  isolated,  prominent  peaks  of  volcanic  rock.  From  there,  this 
material  extends  northward  and  spreads  condderably.  A  fourth  por- 
tion is  located  immediately  northwest  of  the  heavy  mass  of  Arkansas 
sandstone  spoken  of  above.  Granitic  outcrops  occur  in  several  iK>ints 
throughout  that  portion.  To  the  south  it  crosses  the  Arkansas,  forms 
a  few  low  hills,  and  disappears.  The  western  boundary  is  nearly 
parallel  with  the  river-course,  following  that  sharp  bond  made  by  the 
Arkansas  about  eight  miles  south  of  CeDtreville.  Stations  51  and  52 
are  located  on  a  little  spur  of  a  volcanic  ridge.  As  a  rule,  the  volcanic 
rocks  of  section  a  overlie  granite,  but  in  several  instances  they  cover 
sedimentary  beds.  Erosion,  perhaps  not  without  the  help  of  some 
other  ngent,  has  carried  awiiy  portions  of  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  the  beds  of  the  largest  creeks  in  gninite.  Interesting  studies 
could  be  made  by  attempting  to  trace  the  direction  and  extent  of  every 
flow  of  these  lavas,  and  to  determine  what  percentage  of  them  are  vol- 
canic eruptive,  what  are  massive  eruptive. 

Upon  entering  into  any  description  ofthe  volciinic  formations  of  any 
locality,  it  becomes  necessary  to  define  the  basis  upon  which  it  is  done. 
Discrimination  in  nomenclature  of  volcanic  rocks  has  been  sadly  neg- 
lected, and  a  number  of  terms  have  been  applied  without  any  acceptable 
justification.  Innumerable  varieties,  iuchuling  texture  and  structure 
as  well  as  mineral  constituents,  increase  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  any 
definite  conclusions,  without  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  entire 
western  volcanic  products,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  variety  or 
#pe(*imens  tends  to  mislead. 

Richthofen,  in  his  very  able  monograph  On  a  Natural  System  of  Vol- 
canic liocks,*  refers  the  name  trachyte  to  a  definite  order  of  rocks, 
comprising  within  that  order  two  (amities.  The  limitation  of  this  term 
that  has  previously  been  used  indiscriminately  for  a  number  of  trachoid 
rocks  was  undoubtedly  a  step  toward  that  improvement  which  is  so  much 

*  Memoirs  ofthe  California  Academy  of  Science,  1(;!68,  vol.  i,  part  ii. 
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needed  in  petrogrftphy.  Propylite,  andesite,  trachyte,  and  rhyolite 
are  very  closely  related  iu  lithological  character  as  well  as  in  the 
mode  of  occurrence,  &c.,  and  almost  invariably  are  found  in  close 
proximity  to  each  other.  It  seems  impossible  to  trace,  while  iu  the 
field,  the  boundaries  of  each  one  of  these  orders,  although  propylite 
jierhaps  may  be  uiore  readily  separated  than  the  rest,  and  I  shall,  there- 
fore, speak  in  this  report  of  tiiichorheites,  which  term  comprises  the 
four  above-mentioned  rocks.  Propylite  does  not  occur  in  our  district, 
so  the  term  will  indicate  only  andesite,  trachyte,  and  rhyolite,  the 
definition  of  which  is  accepted  as  Kichthofeu  gives  it. 

The  i)atch  of  formations  belonging  to  this  group  occurring  imme- 
diately south  of  Pike's  Peak  presents  as  its  most  prominent  feature 
lighter  colors  than  ordinarily,  varying  in  color  from  light  red  and  gray 
to  yellowish  brown  and  bluish  gray.  Several  very  regularly-shaped 
cones  indicate  the  points  of  outflow  in  this  portion ;  Mount  Pizgah 
being  one  of  the  most  prominent  among  them.  Layers  of  more  or 
less  thickness  have  overflowed  the  underlying  granite,  forming  high 
plateaus,  with  quite  frequently  steep  edges.  Farther  west  we  find  a 
second  large  mass  of  trachorheites,  upon  which  stations  GO  and  70  are 
located.  Andesite  forms  the  main  bulk  of  this  portion,  aceom])anied 
by  a  series  of  breccias  and  tuffs.  Eichthofen  says,  (ibid,,  p.  25,)  '*Ande- 
sitic  mountains  are  characterized  by  monotony  in  scenery.  'Ihey  lorm 
continuous  ranges,  which  are  often  of  considerable  elevation  and  extent, 
but  exhibit  gentle  outlines  in  their  summits  as  well  as  in  their  slopes. 
Breccias  only,  which  accompany  the  solid  rock  ordinarily  in  vast  quan- 
tities, cause  local  interruptions  of  the  monotony  by  their  more  ragged 
forms.  They  appear  in  castle-shaped  rocks  on  the  crests  of  andesitic 
mountains,  and  form  high  walls,  naked  and  steep  along  their  slopes." 
Long  and  narrow  plateaus  run  out  a  considerable  distance,  falling  otf 
steeply  on  several  sides,  usually  on  those  farthest  distant  from  the  point 
that  supplied  them  with  volcanic  material. 

Frequently  a  stratified  structure  is  noticeable,  giving  the  bluff's  a 
very  unique  terrace-shaped  form.  It  would  be  of  importance  to  estab- 
lish the  mineralogical  and  chemical  nature  of  these  terraces  relatively. 
At  some  points,  strata  of  white  ashy  material,  that  probably  did  not 
reach  it«  place  of  deposition  in  a  liquid  state,  occur  among  the  trachytes 
and  rhyolites,  and  can  be  traced  for  a  considerable  distance.  As  far  as 
could  be  determined,  andesite  forms  the  heaviest  masses  of  hills  and 
mountains,  but  immense  quantities  of  tuff  and  breccia,  the  latter 
appearing  sometimes  as  if  it  might  have  been  redeposited  by  water, 
cover  the  greater  part  of  the  andesite,  and  allow  it  to  outcrop  only  at 
comparatively  few  places.  True  trachytes  are  by  no  means  wanting. 
Station  09  is  located  on  sanidin-trachyte,  having  a  maroon-colored 
cryptocrystalline  paste,  containing  a  large  number  of  sanidite  and  qligo- 
clase  crystals,  with  here  and  there  a  crystal  of  bronze-colored  micji  and 
of  a  hornblende  prism.  The  tuff  frequently  forms  cliffs  of  100  to  150 
feet  in  height,  thereby  imparting  a  very  characteristic  appearance  to 
the  country.  The  trachorheites  farther  west  scarcely  vary  iu  character. 
Andesite  seems  to  be  the  oldest  rock  among  them,  and  forms  the  bulk 
of  almost  all  the  higher  peaks.  Stiition  72  is  located  on  a  bluish-gray 
andesite,  with  microcrystalline  paste,  with  small  crystals  of  oligoclase 
and  some  of  andesite.  Narrow  needles  of  hornblende  are  scattered 
throughout,  and  a  small  quantity  of  black  mica  is  found.  Upon  being 
]mlverized,  magnetite  can  be  extracted  from  the  powder.  Hot  vesicular 
breccia,  that  has  been  covered  again  by  a  subsequent  flow,  and  baked 
toajaspery  Jiardness,  occurs  throughout,  changing  sometimes  with  a 
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flne-giidiied  Mb.  Qoe  ftrtnre  I  will  not  omit  hon,  as  it;  is  eonotant  in 
fbo  entire  weotem  port  of  oeetion  a,  Tlie  long,  otntdicd  plrteniWi 
hmwing  for  s  bnoio  eitlier  andesiteor  tuff;  aiealmoet  inTtrisbly  orowned 
witli  f  liigidy  vesiealar  flow  of  tbe  lnt1^  allowing  nndesitieoonipooltkNi. 
Tbe  eol4v  is  daris,  almost  Uaek ;  tlie  paste  very  even  in  texton,  only 
a  few  mineral  sei^ngationa  have  taken  plaoe.  In  most  esscS|  the  vesicnlar 
eavities  have  an  approzimatdy  oval  sliape;  but  some  were  found 
in  which  tbese  cavities  were  dongated  to  the  extent  of  over  half  an  inelij 
probably  owing  to  llie  taet  that  the  material  was  moved^  or'movea 
on  &rtlier,  after  having  partially  hardened.  The  cavities  are  fiN^ncntiy 
filled  with  carbonates  cke  lime.  Oligodase  and  sanidite  are  eqntuned  as 
small  crystals  in  the  paste.  Hornblende  and  mieaaie  rare.  Magnetite 
occurs  quite  abundantly.  It  seems,  firom  the  position  this  material 
has,  that  it  most  belong  to  the  andesito,  and,  therafore,  Irefer  it  to  tliat 
order,  supposing  it  to  be  the  youngest  member.  B^ween  the  older 
andesite  and  the  one  in  question  a  lar^mass  of  material  is  deposited — 
breccias,  tuffs,  and  ash — ^this  vesicular  lava  covering  them  all;  tmt  I  did 
not  observe  a  single  instance  where  troe  trachyte  was  coverea  1^  ik 
Befereoce  to  the  secti<m  may  show  the  position  of  these  formations. 
Station  S6  is  a  prominent  point,  doping  off  gently  to  the  sontlu  and 
having  a  steep  dopeon  the  northern  dde.  It  is  composed  of  andedte 
of  a  dark  cdor,  whence  its  name,  ^^Black"  Mountidn.  The  paste  ia 
flne-grained  and  dense,  not  vedcnlar ;  small  crystals  of  digodase,  sanl- 
dite,  and  brown  mica  occur  Uuoaghout  Hornblende  is  rare ;  magnetite 
comparatively  abundant  Altbo^h  tbe  color  of  the  rock  is  daft-gray, 
the  weathered  surface  is  always  reddish-brown.  Proceeding  towara 
the  southwest,  we  find  the  vedcnlar  andedtic  lava  overlying  tins  ande- 
site, but  a  cut  which  exposes  about  120  feet  verticdly  diows  that  t«he 
yesicular  materid  also  rests  immediately  upon  a  very  thick  bed,  ^nobably 
over  200  feet  of  volcanic  aeh.  This  ash  is  of  a  white,  light-greenish,  light- 
brown  to  pink  color,  very  soft,  so  that  it  will  crumble  in  the  hand,  or 
may  be  cat  with  a  knife ;  it  weathers  in  very  pictaresque  groups,  that 
are  well  set  off  by  the  variation  of  color.  Farther  down,  along  the 
slope,  the  tufif  sets  in,  probably  underlying  in  part  the  ash.  Wherever 
this  tufl'  outcrops,  it  forms  grotesque  groups  of  rocks  of  a  light-grayish 
or  yellowish  color.  After  that  the  character  changes ;  several  small 
hills  arc  formed  by  rhjolite  along  the  base  of  the  mountain,  forming  to 
a  considerable  distance  small  bluffs  parallel  to  it,  and  partly  overlying 
the  tufif,  partly  the  Carboniferous  sandstone.  It  is  at  first  red,  of  jas — 
pery  texture,  with  crystals  of  sanidite  and  oligoclase,  also  scattering 
particles  of  black  mica.  Free  quartz  can  be  noticed,  but  there  is  not^ 
much  of  it.  On  the  second  blufif,  the  rhyolite  is  white ;  the  paste  is  no 
quite  so  compact  as  that  of  the  red,  but  the  minerals  contained  in  it 
identical.  In  some  of  the  rhyolites  and  tnfifs  it  may  be  noticed  that  th 
sanidite  has  a  blue  light,  like  thelabradorite,  with  which  it  may  be  readily 
confoQuded.  On  the  west  side  of  the  sedimentary  formations,  tracho— 
rheites  are  also  found.  In  the  main,  they  seem  to  consist  in  tufiEs  with  am. 
audesitic  nucleus.  True  trachyte  is  not  wanting  in  either  the  section 
east  or  that  west  of  the  Carboniferous  and  Silurian.  Its  appearance  is 
more  local,  however,  and  it  apparantly  did  not  flow  to  such  an  extent 
as  the  rhyolites  or  tufifs.  Station  68  is  located  on  such  trachyt^.  Iso- 
lated patches  of  granite  are  distributed  throughout  the  trachorheitio 
area  just  mentioned ;  but  the  granite  that  appears  is  rarely  the  well- 
known  coarse-grained  red  variety  sun^oandiug  all  these  volcanic  forma- 
tions ;  it  is  always  more  or  less  metamorphosed.  Stations  51  and  52 
aire  located  on  a  narrow  strip  of  trachyte  running  down  from  the  north- 
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east.    It  is  of  white  color,  with  sanidite,  oligoclase,  black  mica,  and  iso- 
lated crystals  of  hornblende. 

The  trachorheites  in  section  a  have  a  main  strike  of  about  10^  north 
of  east.  They  form  nnmerous  little  volcanic  islands,  owing  to  the 
weatliering  of  their  own  and  the  under-lying  strata. 

Besides  the  trachorheites,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  points  of  propylite, 
which  are  doubtful  to  me,  however,  I  have  not  been  able  to  observe  any 
other  volcanic  rocks  in  section  a.  There  remain  to  be  discussed  yet 
the  dikes,  drift,  and  ore-deposits. 

A  large  number  of  dikes,  running  from  north  tcAouth,  traverse  the 
granite  of  the  section  under  consideration,  varying  in  breadth  from  2  to 
100  feet.  In  most  cases  they  present  a  dioritic  composition,  consisting 
mainly  of  feldspar  and  hornblende.  The  latter  occurs  either  dissemi- 
nated in  fine  grains  throughout,  or  radiated  or  segregated  in  long,  poorly- 
developed  crystals,  or,  particularly  toward  the  two  outer  sides  of  the 
dike,  the  hornblende  assumes  a  schistose  character.  Mica  is  rarely  want- 
ing. Quartz  occurs  quite  frequently,  although  not  entering  into  the 
mineral  composition  sufficiently  to  change  its  character.  Epidote  almost 
invariably  occurs  iu  small  light-green  crystals,  lining  small  fissures  and 
cavities  that  may  have  formed.  It  seems  probable,  from  the  compara- 
tively small  extent  of  these  dikes,  that  they  owe  theirexistence  to  infil- 
tration and  segregation  in  preference  to  injection,  although  in  some 
cases  the  latter  may  be  true.  They  will  be  found  more  frequently  on 
the  crests  of  mountains  and  hills  than  at  any  other  part.  Drift  we  have 
none  in  section  a,  except  a  few  very  small  i)atehes  along  the  Arkansas 
Biver — merely  a  deposition  of  pebbles.  No  deposits  of  ores  were  found 
in  this  section. 

JUesume  of  Section  A. — As  far  as  could  l[?e  determined,  little  if  any  dis- 
turbance took  place  in  section  a  before  the  closing  of  the  Carboniferous 
l)eriod.  The  eruptive  activity  that  upheaved  the  Sahgre  de  Christo  range 
in  section  h  reached  over  into  section  a,  occiu-ring  probably  at  a  period 
shortly  after  the  deposition  of  the   Carboniferous  formations.    The 
Arkansas  ijandstoue  in  the  western  part  of  the  section,  as  well  as  the 
limestone  under-   and  overlying  it,   owe  their    northeasterly  di[)  to 
the  action  above  mentioned.    At  the  adopted  end  of  the  Cretaceous 
period  the  entire  Front  range  be^an  to  rise  very  gradually,  not  rising 
equally  in  the  entire  mass,  but  faster  along  a  line  well  marked  by  the 
present  boundary  of  the  granite.    During  that  rise  a  sufficient  amount 
of  land  was  exposed  to  allow  the  formation  of  the  lignitic  group  to  go 
on  at  favorable  points.    This  gradual  elevation  seems  to  have  been  ac- 
celerated at  certain  points  a  little  more  than  at  others,  although  it  was 
comparatively  very  uniform.     By  this  means  the  beds  reposing  on  the 
granite  were  gradually  raised  ;  they  may  have  been  partly  broken,  so  as 
to  be  carried  away  more  readily  by  erosive  action,  but  probably  in  no 
instance  did  they  cover  much  mon^  of  the  granite  than  at  present.     Dur- 
ing the  deposition  ot  the  older  Tertiary  beds  this  gradual  rise  seems  to 
have  been  still  going  on,  so  that  an  unconformability  that  might  be  ex- 
pected is  more  or  less  obliterated.    The  extent  of  the  motion  was  not 
ver3'  far  inland,  but,  as  mentioned  above,  occurred  along  a  line  running 
parallel  with  the  present  boundary  of  the  granite.     Although  antici- 
pating, I  will  state  a  feature  observed  in  section  h  that  may  serve  to 
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illustrate  tbis  view.  From  tlie  Cretaceous  bay  that  runs  westward  past 
citation  11,  a  small  arm  of  obloiig  stiiipe  esteuilti  southward,  crowing 
the  Arkausas.  The  tlip  all  aloug  tlie  granite  bouudary  iu  the  bay  is 
towanl  tlie  east  to  Qortlieaat,  Vi^ry  Blight — only  3  or  4  degrees  in  the 
westeru  end  of  the  bay — bat  the  southern  arm,  wliich  is  west  of  the  line 
of  rising,  sliows  a  dip  to  the  west  and  southwest  thronghoat  of  about  7 
to  JO  degrees,  increasing  toward  station  11.  No  meivly  local  cause 
could  be  found  to  explain  this;  audasall  the  evidence  obtained  points  to 
the  fuet  that  the  main  mass  of  the  monntains  partook  but  ttligbtly  of 
the  tendency  exhiRted  by  the  portion  nearer  to  the  ancient  coast,  this 
fact  may  be  considered  as  arguing  in  favor  of  the  adopted  view.  In 
the  western  portion  of  section  a,  n  gradual  rise  also  took  place,  which 
gave  the  iSilurian  and  Carboniferous  their  northerly  and  northeasterly 
dip.  I  tieel  incline<l  to  ascribe  this  to  the  eruptive  activity  going  on  in 
the  sections  farther  south,  and  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  it  again 
In  discussing  the  dynamical  geology  thereof. 

Perhaps  contemporaneously  with,  certainly  not  very  long  after,  the 
elevation  of  the  granitic  masses,  occurred  the  immense  eruptions  of 
tnichorheites.  In  quantity,  probably  the  tn^  and  bre[M3ias  exceed  the 
other  forms  of  volcanic  rocks  in  section  a;  next  are  tbe  audesit^s ;  then 
the  trachytes;  and  rhyolite  seems  to  be  represented  by  the  smallest 
quantity.  The  eruptions  were  mostly  massive,  not  volcanic,  althougli 
quite  numerous  cones  and  craters  exist  that  have  presumed  their  char- 
acteristic shape  very  well,  and  usually  present  commanding  points.  A  . 
large  quantity  of  the  ejected  material  must  have  been  iu  a  liquid  state, 
\vbile  part  of  it  may  have  been  deposited  analogous  to  tbe  deftosit  of 
ash  covering  Berculaueum  and  Pompeii.  After  "  ash  "  bad  been  tJiua 
deposited,  frequently  subsequent  flows  of  lava  covered  it,  and  pruduoeil 
a  metamorphic  state.  The  general  aspect  of  the  country  at  the  time  of 
these  eruptions  was' probably  a  very  monotonous  one;  comparatively, 
but  stiiatl  effect-^  bad  btvii  achieved  by  erosion,  as  is  shonii  by  tlie  very 
estensive  aud  numerous  plateans  formed  by  the  trachorheites.  IC  seems 
qnito  likely  that  tbe  disturbance  caused  by  all  these  eroptioos  bad  a 
tendency  to  upheave  tbe  maiu  mass  of  granite,  which  no  doubt  occnrred ; 
but  it  seems  further  that,  in  section  a,  the  uplifting  of  the  sedimentary 
beds  of  this  Front  range  was  not  owing  to  any  eruptive  action,  because 
in  that  case  local  variations  from  tbe  more  general  features  woard.be 
more  frequent  and  more  evident.  I  may  here  refer  to  Plate  .  Yet 
a  word  may  be  said  regarding  these  sedimentary  formations.  All  aloDg 
tbe -line  of  granite,  the  action  was  so  uniform  that  almost  thronghoat 
tbe  same  beds  rest  upon  it  apparently,  with  tbe  exception  of  the  two 
CretaceoDs  bays.  From  evidence  obtained  farther  north  by  Dr.  Peale, 
as  veil  as  from  a  local  feature  obser\'ed  in  the  southern  part  of  sectioa 
b,  it  may  be  conclusively  inferred  that  older  formations  underlie  those 
that  are  exposed  ;  that  the  Carboniferous  and  Silurian  are  uot  wanting, 
although  they  do  not  outcrop  at  even  a  single  point  throughout  the 
entire  Front  range  of  section  a.  Wherever  the  rise  of  the  granite  has 
progressed  sufBcientiy,  the  older  formations  can  be  and  are  foond. 
Reversing  tbe  sentence,  it  will  be  seen  that,  wherever  they  have  been 
identified,  the  mean  relative  altitude  of  the  underlying  granite  is  greater 
than  the  mean  of  other  points. 

The  two  Cretaceous  bays  were  probably  never  invaded  by  Tertiary 
waters.  When  the  increase  of  wat«r  occurred  that  we  mnst  accept  for 
the  Tertiary  period  of  that  section,  they  had  already  risen  too  high  to 
be  touched  by  it. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

GEOLOGY  OF  SECTION  B,  SAN  LUIS  DIVISION. 

Section  b  covers  coDsiderably  more  grouDd  tban  tbe  preceding  one. 
Tbe  eastern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  easterly  limits  of  the  district  as- 
signed^ the  northern  one,  by  the  Arkansas  Kiver;  the  western,  by  Pon- 
cho Pass  and  the  western  borders  of  San  Luis  Valley  5  the  southern,  by 
the  southern  limit  of  the  district.  Orographically,  this  section  is  sepa- 
rable into  four  natural  divisions:  1.  Tbe  heavy  massive  granite  mount- 
ains, with  the  Wet  Mountains  to  the  east ;  2.  Wet  Mountain  Valley, 
at  tbe  western  border  of  them ;  3.  The  Sangre  de  Christo  range,  divid- 
ing it  from ;  4.  San  Luis  Valley.  The  character  of  the  southern  coa- 
tinuation  ot  the  Front  range  presents  but  little  variation  from  that  given 
in  the  preceding  section.  Some  differences  are  occasioned  by  the  thick- 
ening of  tbe  Mesozoic  beds  farther  south,  and  tbe  range  is  devoid  of 
those  characteristic  little  groups  exhibited  farther  north  in  tbe  Garden 
of  tbe  Gods.  Asarule,  theblufisrisiugeastoftbetermination  ofthegran- 
jtic  range  are  higher  and  more  bulky;  their  appearance  remaining  very 
similar  to  those  farther  north,  however.  Although  never  rising  to  any  very 
considerable  altitude,  the  granitic  mountains  of  the  Front  range  present 
a  heavy  aspect;  deep,  and  frequently  quite  rough,  canons  intersect  the 
country. 

Toward  the  western  and  southwestern  portions  of  this  bulky  range,  a 
long  narrow  strip  of  trachyte  occurs,  varying  somewhat  the  character ; 
single  high  peaks  appear,  accompanied  by  the  well-known  high  narrow 
plateaus.  Little  parks  are  dispersed  throughout  these  mountains.  Wet 
Mountain  Valley  might  be  called  one  of  tbe  larger  parks,  extending 
along  the  east  base  of  the  Sangre  de  Christo  range.  This  range  rises 
abruptly  from  the  valley  to  an  altitude  of  12,000  to  14,000  feet  absolute 
height,  giving  it  a  relative  one  of  3,000  to  5,000  feet.  Following  in  its 
course  an  almost  straight  line  for  forty  miles,  it  presents  altogether  a  - 
very  imposing  sight.  The  average  width  of  the  Sangre  de  Christo  range 
iB;SOtmucb  over  ten  to  twelve  miles,  which,  compared  with  its  length 
and^relative  altitude,  is  small ;  and  as  the  color  of  the  rocks  composing 
the  mountains  is  dark,  the  range  ap{)ears  to  very  good  advantage. 

A  naked  and  sharp  appearance  is  presented  by  the  peaks  of  this 
mountain-range.  Extending  beyond  the  timber-line,  their  highest 
slopes  ai*e  composed  of  loose  rocks,  usually  with  steep  descent  into  one 
of  the  caiious  formed  at  the  side  of  the  highest  i>oints. 

San  Luis  Valley  slopes  off  gradually  west  from  tbe  Sangre  de  Christo 
until  its  lowest  point  is  reached  almost  in  the  middle;  then  it  rises  again 
just  as  gradually  to  the  westward. 

Granite,  as  in  section  a,  forms  the  chief  bulk  of  the  mountains  in  sec- 
tion h.  It  occurs  mainly  in  an  immense  wedge-shaped  mass,  beginning 
at  the  Arkansas  Kiver  and  extending  onward  to  the  southeast  until  at 
last  it  pinches  out  there.  Its  eastern  boundary  is  determined  by  the 
boundary  of  the  Front  range,  its  western  partly  by  the  base  of  the 
Sangre  de  Christo,  farther  south  by  the  border  of  Wet  Mountain  Valley. 
At  Poncho  Pass,  the  northwestern  limit  of  section  ft,  the  granite  is  found 
extending  over  from  the  west. 

Granite  of  a  different  character  and  different  appearance  forms  the 
center  of  the  Sangre  de  Christo.  It  crops  out  all  along  the  crest  of  the 
range,  so  far  as  could  be  determined,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
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place  between  stations  19  and  20,  where  the  sedimentary  rock  making 
up  the  greater  part  of  the  ran^  forms  a  bridge.  Almost  tbronghoat^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  eruptive,  the  granite  preserves  a  very  nniform 
character,  very  similar,  if  not  identical,  with  that  of  section  a,  a 
t^'pe  that  I  am  inclined  to  regard  as  the  oldest  of  that  portion  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains.  There  is  but  littie  variation  in  the  granite  of  section 
bj  with  the  exception  of  local  accumulations  of  mica,  whereby  a  more  or 
less  stratified  appearance  is  obtained,  and  of  numerous  dikes — ^partly 
schistose,  with  mica,  partly  hombleudic — ^that  have  some  influence  upon 
the  character  of  the  surrounding  rock.  In  the  Sangre  de  Obristo  range 
the  eruptive  granite  is  very  similar  throughout,  but  totally  distinet  and 
di£Eleirent  from  any  other  granite  found  in  the  section. 

Beginning  in  the  northwest  corner  of  section  6,  we  find  the  granite 
identical  with  that  north  of  the  Arkansas,  gradually  chauging,  however, 
in  texture  toward  the  south,  where  it  becomes  a  little  finer  in  grain,  has^ 
perhaps,  more  mica,  and  therefore  alters  its  structure  somewhat  Where 
Hardscrabble  Greek  flows  out  into  the  more  open  country  immediately 
east  of  'the  granite,  the  latter  assumes  nearly  the  character  of  gneiss, 
becoming  more  lamellar,  and  showing  a  decided  tendency  to  stratifica- 
tion. The  color  of  the  feldspar,  too,  usually  is  a  littie  lighter  than  far- 
ther north,  and  the  mica  black.  In  its  mam  outlines,  however — in  the 
weathering  and  formation  of  caiions — ^there  is  but  little  difference.  On 
station  13,  near  Oak  Greek,  a.  very  curious  phenomenon  was  noticed, 
leaked  rocks  compose  the  crest  of  a  narrow  ridge  running  approximately 
east  and  west,  upon  which  the  station  was  located.  On  the  north  side 
the  rock  was  perfectly  planed,  about  100  feet  In  length  and  60  feet  high. 
This  planed  surface  was  striated  horizontally  with  striad  varying  from 
1  to  4  inches  in  width.  Toward  the  west  they  bend  ofT  from  the  hori- 
zontal direction,  falling  downward.  A  good  idea  of  it  can  be  obtained 
from  the  illastratiou.  At  first  a  vision  of  glacial  action  presented  itself; 
but  upon  examinntion  it  was  found  that  the  large  slab  reclining  against 
the  base  of  tbis  rock  was  striated  on  its  under  surface  in  precisely  the 
same  way.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  striation  must  havebeeu 
•  produced  by  a  friction  of  these  two  })ortion8  of  rock  ui)on  each  other, 
and  that  the  motion  must  have  been  first  a  horizontal,  then  a  declining 
one.  As  to  the  cause  producing  tins  phenomenon,  I  am  unable  to  givc3 
any  positive  statement.  I  merely  wish  to  remark  that  glacial  actiov:^ 
must  be  out  of  the  question  entirely,  being  i)rechided  by  the  orographi- 
cal  character  of  the  surrounding  countr^^ 

Toward  the  northwest  of  the  gi'eat  wedge-shaped  mass  of  granite,  i 
becomes  very  coarse-grained,  is  of  dark  color,  and  frequently  shovc^ 
apparent  stratification.      Having  observed  the  structure  of  granite 
masses  throughout  the  country  surveyed  during  the  last  season,  I  ha^^ 
thought  to  observe  that  wherever  the  feldspar  is  very  predominant  in  t 
granite,  particularly  as  regards  its  occurring  in  continuous  pieces,  tl 
granite  luesents  a  more  or  less  stratified  appearance,  owing  to  the  infll 
ence  of  the  planes  of  cleavage.     Upon  weathering,  tbis  becomes  mo 
ai>parent  still. 

An  entire  change  is  noticed,  however,  in  the  character  of  the  grani 
as  soon  as  the  Sangre  do  Christo  range  is  reached.    Almost  throughot*^ 
the  entire  length  of  this  range,  the  core  of  it,  the  tops  of  the  higlK?-*" 
peaks  are  formed  by  this  new  variety.    It  occurs  as  a  central  mass  of  tli^ 
range,  anatomically  speaking  as  its  backbone,  and  is  only  bridged  over 
at  one  single  point  as  far  as  could  be  determined.    On  either  side  of  i^ 
lay  the  heavy  strata  of  Arkansas  sandstone,  dipping  off  from  the  grau- 
ite  at  steep  angles.    At  first  sight  this  rock  might  be  mistaken  fof 
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syenite,  as  it  resembles  it  quite  closely  in  its  lithological  character.  The 
color  is  gray,  the  textare  fine  to  middle-grained,  and  very  uniform.  The 
feldspar  is  light  gray,  white,  yellowish,  and  small  crystals  of  white 
oligoclase  are  dispersed  througbont  the  mass.  Qnartz  is  colorless  to 
white,  the  mica  black,  sometimes  in  crystals.  The  position  that  this 
granite  occupies  with  reference  to  the  superincumbent  sedimentary 
strata,  I'enders  it  of  the  highest  ii|terest.  In  the  rSsurmS  of  section  by 
this  will  be  spoken  of  at  more  length.  Over  to  the  northwest,  toward 
station  1,  the  granite  assumes  a  slightly  gneissic  character,  owing  to  a 
considerable  quantity  of  mica  contained  therein. 

Oneisii  occurs  at  one  point  in  section  &,  but  has  changed  its  character 
to  a  considerable  degree.  Hunt's  Peak,  at  the  northwest  end  of  the 
Sangre  de  Christo  range,  is  composed  of  gneiss,  and  from  there  it  ex- 
tends for  about  six  or  seven  miles  to  the  northwest.  A  thorough  meta- 
morphosis has  taken  place,  and  the  micaceous  parts  have  agglomerated 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear  like  concretions,  and  are  contained 
between  the  planes  of  feldspar.  In  weathering,  the  qnartz,  feldspar,  and 
smaller  mica  x>articles  i'all  off,  leaving  these  button-shaped  nodules  pro- 
truding on  the  faces  of  the  rocks,  thus  pi^senting  a  very  peculiar  ap- 
pearance. Besides  the  white  micaceous  portions,  black  mica  is  dissemi- 
nated throughout  the  rock.  The  quartz  is  white,  in  small  particles,  the 
feldspar  in  very  small  quantities,  besides  the  large  buttons,  miea,  both 
black  and  white  predominating  throughout.  Although  having  stratified 
structure,  the  rocks,  thanks  to  metamorphosis,  weather  more  like  gran- 
ite. 

flomblende-rock  may  be  the  general  name  for  a  group  comprising  sev- 
eral distinct  species  of  rocks.    It  has  been  a  question  how  the  horn- 
blendes of  the  Eocky  Mountains  are  to  be  considered,  because  minera- 
logical  differences  frequently  cannot  be  found  between  specimens  from 
narrow  local  dikes  and  specimens  of  a  rock  that  builds  up  mountains. 
All  that  are  found  in  section  h  are  merely  crystalline  aggregates,  with- 
out any  distinct  paste,  therefore  must  be  excluded  from  the  category  of 
volcanic  eruptive  rocks.    In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  section,  honi- 
blendic  material  occurs  only  in  the  form  of  dikes,  and  will  be  treated  of 
tinder  that  head ;  but  at  station  15,  toward  the  west,  we  find  these  rocks 
an  more  considerable  masses ;  several  hills' of  500  or  000  feet  relative  ele- 
Tation  are  composed  of  it.    Tbe  structure  is  that  of  a  stratified  rock,  not 
inlrequently  inter-stratified  with  bands  of  granite,  mostly  having  a  gen- 
tle dip,  in  this  instance  to  the  eastward.    It  is  composed  of  small  crys- 
talline particles  of  hornblende  and  oligoclase,  joined  together  rattier 
loosely,  without  the  slightest  intimation  of  a  magma.    Small  rounded 
Modules  of  a  green  mineral  that  seems  to  be  pargasite  are  dispersed 
thronghont  it.    Although,  mineralogically,  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  calling  this  rock  diorite,  lithological  features  do  not  correspond.    This 
^oiiit  is  i)erfectly  isolated,  located  near  the  beginning  of  a  long,  narrow 
J>atch  of  trachorheite  ,  at  first  suggesting  its  being  propylite.    On  the 
Xirestern  slope  of  the  Sangre  de  Christo  range  more  hornblendic  rocks 
^re  found.    Immediately  west  of  station  10  they  begin,  forming  a  nar- 
^*ow  belt  near  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  there  they  are  dioritic. 
JHard  and  tough,  they  resist  alike  the  influence  of  atmospheric  condi- 
tiious  and  the  geologist's  hainiuer,  while  the  scaly  plate  like  fragments 
J>roduce  an  uncomfortable  ascent.    Farther  north  in  the  range,  near 
Jjuiit's  Peak,  another  mass  of  these  rocks  occurs,  forming  some  of  the 
liigli  peaks  of  that  neighborhood.    Again  they  dilJbr  in  character,  how- 
ever, and  instead  of  a  diorite   we  have  hornblende-schist.    Thin  nar- 
x*o\v  crystals  of  hornblende,  in  immense  quantities,  are  mixed  with  a 
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small  qoantdty  of  quartz  and  still  less  mica.  The  color  is  a  dark  brown 
to  black.  At  a  few  points  the  mica  predominates,  changing  it  into 
mica-schist.  From  tiiose  high  localities  the  hornblendes  come  down 
northward  into  the  foot  hills,  until  near  station  4  they  disappear  again. 
In  speaking  of  section  o  we  wilk  have  occasion  to  dwell  npon  these  rocks 
at  more  length. 

With  this  the  Antizoic  rocks  of  seption  b  are  exhausted,  and  we  go  on 
fiirther  to  the  sedimentary.    The  Silurian  is  again  found,  althoagh  in 
small  quantities.    It  skirts  the  foot-hills  bordering  npon  the  Arkansas 
valley  in  section  c,  and  a  small  continuation  of  this  belt  has  reached  sec- 
tion ft.    Southeast  of  station  4  a  narrow  strip  of  but  a  fewcniles  in 
length  appears,  dipping  off  toward  the  north.    Of  the  Oarboniferons, 
however,  section  b  contains  more  than  the  two  others.    That  mass  of   * 
Arkansas  sandstone  described  in  section  a  changes  its  course  digfatly 
to  the  southeast  when  crossing  the  Arkansas,  and  forms  the  main  bulk 
of  the  Sangre  de  Christo  range,  where  the  thickness  of  its  strata  is 
remarkable.    The  lower  limestone  that  we  have  farther  north  also  ap- 
pears immediately  south  of  the  Arkansas,  near  the  junction  of  the  South 
Arkansas,  and  accompanies  it  for  the  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles, 
uniformly  dipping  off  from  the  mountains  tx>ward  the  river.    A»  no  fos- 
sils at  all  were  found  in  its  strata,  it  was  simply  determined  by  its  rela* 
tive  position  to  the  Arkansas  sandstone  and  its  petrographic  features. 
Another  little  patch  of  it  appears  about  five  miles  northeast  of  station 
16,  where  the  dip  of  the  strata  is  inverted.    Opposite  station  5,  the  Ar- 
kansas sandstone  forms  the  bed  of  the  river  for  several  miles,  and 
crosses  over  on  the  south  side.    A  iiow  of  trachy  tic  lava,  coming  ftom 
the  north,  reached  this  iloint  south  of  the  river  after  the  sandstones  bad 
already  been  disturbed,  and  showed  a  considerable  dip  to  the  northeast 
By  means  partly  of  atmospheric,  but  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  irri- 
gation, this  ridge  of  sandstone  was  cut  into  several  small  bills,  five  or 
six  of  them,  each  one  pro\ided  with  a  tracbytic  cap,  growing  thinner 
in    proceeding    eastward.      Two    cuts  annexed  will   serve  to    illns- 
trate  this  i)oint.     At  the  northern  end  of   the  Sangre  dc  Christo 
range,  the  sandstone  again  appears,  and  spreads  as  it  continues  on 
southward.    At  first,  north  of  Ilunt's  Peak,  its  dip  is  nearly  north, 
but    soon,   upon    going    south,   turns  to  the    northeast.     From    the 
apex  of  the  range  downward,  the  angle  of  the  dip  diminishes;   but 
quite  a  number  of  local  slides  and  disturbances  create  excexitions  to 
this  rule.    All  along  the  range,  with  the  exception  of  one  point,  at  sta- 
tion 20,  the  granite  (*.omes  up  through  and  separates  the  sandstone; 
but  at  this  place  a  bridge  of  very  considerable  thickness,  probably 
about  800  to  1,000  feet,  is  formed  by  the  sandstone,  extending  horizon- 
tally about  two  miles.    Here  the  sandstone  formsan  arch,  that  is  exposed 
upjn  almost  its  entire  section,  with  the  granitic  bowlders,  in  the  deep 
canon  immediately  aside  and  in  front  of  it.    As  these  bowlders  cannot  c 
have  been  brought  there  from  any  point  outside,  it  may  be  concluded  A 
that  they  are  there  either  in  position,  or  very  nearly  so.    The  stmta  ^^ 
overlying  this  arch  form  steep  smooth  peaks  of  very  considerable  alti — 
tude.    Upon  the  edge  of  one  of  these  station  20  was  located ;  on  another^=3 
one  was  station  10.    A  section  drawn  through  the  arch  will  give  an  iilea«H 
of  tlie  relative  position  of  the  strata.    In  the  center  the  eruptive  grsmit^^ 
{a)  shows,  while  the  strata  directly  above  it  are  obscured  by  debri^r  - 
Farther  up  we  reach  the  bridge,  dipping  otf  on  either  side,  (bj)  with  tb*^ 
strata  lying  across  unbroken.    Heavy  beds  of  red  sandstone  dip  off  on 
either  side,  with  steeiier  precipices  and  slopes  on  the  western  thanoD 
the  eastern  side.    Interstratified  with  the  sandstones  are  beds  of  dark* 
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brown  argillaceous  shales  and  isolated  strata  of  limestones,  (e,)  with 
fossils.  Near  station  19  one  of  these  was  exposed,  and  crinoids  were 
found.  The  remainder  is  made  up  again  by  Arkansas  sandstone  and  a 
few  limestones,  all  Carboniferous,  the  combined  thickness  of  which, 
with  those  underlying,  probably  exceeds  a  mile.  Although  it  was  pos- 
sible to  see  over  to  the  east  side  of  the  slope  for  some  distance,  but  little 
detail  could  be  observed,  and  the  section,  therefore,  shows  nothing  but 
the  lower  strata.  The  course  of  the  section  is  about  north  70°  east. 
Proceeding  farther  northward,  to  station  20,  it  was  found  (Plate  XIII, 
section  B)  that  the  granite  (a)  had  again  appeared,  and  forms  the  highest 
peaks  at  that  locality.  As  far  as  could  be  determined,  the  Arkansas  sand- 
stone (b)  rests  upon  the  granite  for  about  2,000  feet,  although  1  have  but 
little  doubt  that  it  is  underlaid  by  still  older  formations  even  at  that  point, 
but  the  amount  of  debrk  that  is  deposited  at  the  base  of  the  mountains 
obscures  the  line  of  junction.  In  ascending  the  west  slope  to  reach  station 
30,  the  boundary -line  between  the  granite  and  sandstone  was  found  to  be 
well-defined,  the  latter  ending  with  a  little  swell  in  the  outline  of  the 
mountain.  At  that  point  its  dip  is  almost  vertical,  but  soon  diminishes; 
a  section  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  conditions  observed.  A  heavy 
bed  of  dark,  almost  black,  shiiles  (d)  overlies  the  sandstones,  and  is  in 
turn  covered  by  a  series  of  sandstone  strata,  (b,)  Toward  the  base  of 
the  mountains  some  limestone  makes  its  appearance,  slightly  disturbed, 
but  originally  conformable  with  the  sandstone.  The  eastern  slope  is 
mainly  composed  of  the  latter.  In  speaking  of  this  station,  20,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  a  phenomenon  which,  although  not 
strictly  appertaining  to  geology,  may  be  of  some  interest.  During  our 
trips  in  the  higher  juountains  we  had  several  times  noticed  evidences  of 
the  presence  of  comparatively  large  quantities  of  electricity,  but  on  this 
station  anything  thus  far  experienced  was  surpassed.  It  was  foun<l 
that  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  amount  of  electricity  was  contained  in  the 
atmosphere,  any  metal  instrument  or  weapon  that  may  have  been  about 
would  produce  a  buzzing  sound,  like  the  hammer  of  an  induction-coil. 
When  the  supply  of  electricity  in  the  lower  strata  of  air  was  exhausted 
and  the  buzzing  ceased,  it  could  be  renewed  by  holding  the  instrument 
up  higher  into  the  air.  On  this  particular  instance,  a  heavy  gale  was 
blowing  from  the  noith,  driving  a  storm  toward  us  with  great  rapidity. 
The  wind  came  in  single  pufis,  and  while  a  rifle  that  was  carried  along 
would  not  buzz  during  the  short  lull  of  the  wind,  it  would  do  so  (jnite 
strongly  as  soon  as  the  gust  reached  the  point  of  observation.  At  one 
time  the  quantity  of  electricity  grew  so  large  and  intense,  that  I  received 
from  my  rifle  a  shock  sufficient  to  paralyze  me  momentarily.  The 
weapon  dropped  out  of  my  hands,  and  about  half  a  minute  after  a 
discharge  of  lightning  took  place  very  near  by,  by  which  the  electric 
l)henomena  were  quieted  for  a  time.  Soon,  however,  electricity  accu- 
mulated again ;  its  manifestation  again  became  intenser,  until  every 
hair  on  the  head  was  rising  upward  ;  every  finger  buzzed  when  held  up 
into  the  air,  and  every  pointed  rock  hummed  with  a  sonorous  sound. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  next  discharge  took  place,  this  tinie  some  dis- 
tance off,  it  again  subsided.  From  personal  communication  it  has  been 
found  that  these  occurrences  have  been  noted  by  a  number  of  persons, 
who  perhaps  either  had  no  oi)portunity  of  making  them  known,  or 
deemed  them  of  too  little  importance. 

As  the  diluvial  and  alluvial  material  begins  right  at  the  basis  of  the 
west  slope  of  the  range,  it  could  not  be  determined  with  certainty 
whether  the  Carboniferous  strata  extend  to  the  westward  for  any  con- 
siderable distance  5  but  about  eight  miles  west  of  the  termination  of  the 
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WidstDne  it  crope  oat  agohiy  leaning  up  again  at  Gnmft^  on'tiMimft 
side  of  the  Talley,  wifli  a  dip  to  tfae  east  It  is  very  pcobalMey  tbenlbrF, 
that  ibe  Oarbomferons  strata  extend  acsoes  that  norijieni  end  of  the 
San  Lnis  YaHey.  This  western  ontcrop  is  small,  about  Ave  or  sb  mOes 
in  length,  bat  very  narxow,  dipping  gently  nnder  the  dllavbl  MjgfMii, 
Bast  of  Moseo  Pass  the  sandstone  seems  to  extend  across  tKe  lower 'po- 
tion of  Wet  Mountain  Valley ,  as  it  was  fonnd  a  little  west  of'ttalmiu 
93  and  84,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  monntains,  and  the  ospMt  of  the 
valley  at  that  placet  indicates  a  crossing  of  tiie  sandstoneJ  jUnMstone 
accompanies  tlie  sandstone  at  several  places  in  a  long  patdi' Wtet  of 
station  19,  dipping  conformably  with  it,  with  flie  exception  of  one  small 
local  fold  \  bat  berades  this  occurrence  there  areseveralbedsof  HmeMone, 
interstratifled  with  the  sandstone,  one  of  which  afforded  a  fbw  ftnflii 
On  the  western  side  of  Homau's  Park,  where  the  sandstone  crops  out 
again,  limestone  is  also  found  with  it,  analogous  to  the  limcstoDd  of 
section  a,  overiying  the  Arkansas  sandstone. .  In  conneotion  witih  this 
formation  I  have  to  mention  a  very  peculiar  conglomerate,  ibondonlT 
once  at  a  high  elevation.  The  Ohristones,  upon  the  highMt  of  Vhi^n 
stAtion  17  was  located,  are  entirely  composed  of  a  conglomerata|  con- 
taining fragments  of  granite,  gneiss,  hornblende-rock,  BiTca-sdilii^  pfaflt 
porphyry,  garnet-rock,  epidote-rock,  and  quartzite.  TheSe  ftagmenti  tup 
not  rounded  l^  aotion  of  water  or  atmospheric  influences,  but  htm 
perfectly  sharp,  angular,  outlines,  and  are  cemented  by  a  DaJtd:*g|^ 

Suartzitic  jmste.  Their  size  ranges  from  half  an  indi  to  qieveral  !(Mtm 
iameter.  In  weathering  they  resist  longer  than  the  matrix  doepfitiiiiB 
studding  the  almost  perpendicular  walls  of  the  mountain  similar  to  tixe 
OFDamentation  of  Ootliic  spires.  A  little  south  of  station  17  a  dike  of 
pink  porphyry  has  broken  through  the  conglomerate,  and  makes  its 
appearance  near  the  top  of  a  peak.  Stratification  can  be  noticed  to 
some  extent  in  the  arrangement  of  the  conglomerate,  and  the  strata  dip 
off  very  steeply  to  either  side  from  the  crest  of  the  range.  Besides  these 
more  connected  masses  of  Carboniferoas  rocks,  an  isolated  point  of  ex- 
posure was  found  near  Boggs's  ranch,  in  the  southeast  comer  of  section  b, 
where  the  rise  of  the  maiu  granitic  body  seems  to  have  been  sufficient 
to  bring  oat  this  formation  besides  the  Mesozoic  beds.  It  is  of  bat  small 
extent,  identified  by  fossils  fonnd  in  the  grayish  limestones  and  shales. 
As  in  section  a,  the  Carboniferoas  here,  too,  is  succeeded  by  the  Mesozoic 
formation. 

On  Plate  XIII,  section  e,  an  ideal  section  throngh  the  Sangre  de 
Ghristo  range  is  given,  showing  at  once  all  the  various  occurrences 
throaghout  the  entire  range,  and  its  general  character.  Besting  imme- 
diately upon  the  granite  are  the  Arkansas  sandstones  on  either  side,  inter- 
stratified  with  limestones,  (e,)  and  shales,  (d.)  Dikes  of  honiblende-rock, 
(/,)  with  a  strikeof  north  to  south,  traverse  the  sandstones.  Towardiboth 
east  and  west  the  dip  gnwhially  decreases.  As  in  section  a,  the  Trias- 
sic  and  Jurassic  beds  occar  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  granitic  Front 
ran  jje.  Directly  soath  of  the  Arkansas  they  begin,  occarnng  in  isolated 
patches  all  the  way  southward  until  Haruscrabble  Caiion  is  reached. 
From  this  point  tliey  cover  more  ground,  nutil  a  short  distance  below 
Bogg's  Ranch,  where  they  entirely  cease.  Station  78,  southeast  of 
Hardscrabble  Creek,  is  located  upon  sach  a  sandstone,  of  dark-red  color, 
lithologically  identical  with  that  farther  north.  The  dip  throughout  is 
to  the  east  and  a  little  north  of  east,  stee[)er  at  the  base  of  the  mount- 
ains, more  gentle  nearer  to  the  plains.  South  and  southeast  of  station 
78  they  increase  considerably  in  thickness,  forming  bluffs  of  nearly  1,000 
feet  in  height.   Deep  gorges,  at  times  narrow,  sometimes  wider,  in  the  lat- 
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ter  casefonniDg  fertile  areas  ,*are  cut  into  tbem.  The  Bbales,  of  a  dnrkred 
to  a  browD  color,  seem  to  increase  considerably  in  tbickness,  and  southeast 
of  station  79  compose  the  soil  of  a  valley  that  is  well  cultivated.  As 
stated  under  the  head  of  Carboniferous,  a  portion  of  this  latter  formation 
is  exposed  at  the  western  ascent  of  this  valley,  indicating  a  more  con- 
siderable rise  of  the  granitic  country  immediately  west  than  is  found  any- 
where along  the  old  shoreline.  White  sandstones  and  single  dolomitic 
strata  interchange  with  the  red  ones,  while  those  beds  referred  to  the 
Jurassic  formation  seem  to  decrease  in  thickness.  A  careful  study  of 
detail-stratigraphy  and  paleontological  character  of  the  formations  of 
this  region  would  probably  lead  to  very  interesting  facts  bearing  upon 
age  and  arrangement  of  these  beds  referred  to  the  Trias.  South  of 
Saint  Charles  Eiver,  no  more  Mesozoic  beds  were  found,  which  can 
probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  granite  in  its  horizontal 
exposure  pinches  out  at  that  point,  and,  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  does 
not  appear  again  for  considerable  distance.  From  that  point  south- 
ward, as  far  as  section  &  extends,  it  was  found'that  the  Cretaceous 
formation  rests  immediately  upon  the  granite.  Cretaceous  No.  1 
is  very  distinctly  defined  throughout  the  southern  portion  of  this 
section,  forming  abrupt  bluffs  of  a  yellow  to  brownish  sandstone,  in 
which  a  number  of  plants  are  found.  '  In  the  vicinity  of  station  33  and 
north  waid,  its  dip  to  the  eastward  is  not  very  considerable,  and  remains 
comparatively  small  for  some  distance  north,  at  the  same  time  conform- 
able with  the  underlying  Mesozoic  strata.  At  this  southern  end  of  our 
section  the  Cretaceous  rest  immediately  upon  the  granite,  and  probably 
a  little  farther  south  the  Tertiary  beds  succeed  it  in  this  position ;  while 
north  of  the  South  Saint  Charles  Eiver,  the  Cretaceous  is  considerably 
removed  from  the  granite,  having,  at  that  point,  but  a  very  slight  dip. 
Undoubtedly  erosion  has  had  a  very  appreciable  influence  in  this,  by 
carrying  away  large  portions  of  the  readily  disintegrating  sandstone. 
IjOW  bluffs  characterize  the  formation  north  of  Ilardscrabble  Creek,  dip- 
ping to  the  eastward  at  an  angle  of  frequently  15^  to  20^,  retiiining  the 
same  character  down  to  the  Arkansas.  At  several  intermediate  points,  it 
seems  to  rest  immediately  upon  the  granite,  as  no  red  beds  were  noticed 
between,  and  as  .seen  at  most  places  the  yellow  sandstone  is  succeeded  by 
SL  white  one.  Both  time  and  the  character  of  the  country  forbade  our 
spending  many  days  in  the  plains  east  of  the  mountain-range,  so  that 
the  terminus  of  the  Cretaceous  area  could  not  be  accurately  determined 
there,  but  it  seems  to  have  ouly  a  limited  extent,  and  that  the  Tertiary 
beds  set  in  very  soon  and  continue.  In  the  vicinity  of  Canyon  City,  the 
"Upper  Cretaceous  formations  make  their  appearance,  and  the  sandstones 
are  covered  by  a  series  of  limestone  and  shiile  strata,  both  containing 
fossils,  and  running  out  into  the  plains  at  a  gentle  dip.  Low  bluff's  are 
formed  here,  as  a  little  farther  north,  by  the  limestones  and  sandstones, 
while  the  softer  shales,  more  readily  yielding  to  atmospheric  influences, 
manifest  their  presence  by  forming  shallow  ravines  and  narrow  valleys. 
A  little  southwest  of  Canyon  City,  a  warm  spring  of  about  lOO^  Fahren- 
beit  has  its  origin  in  the  Lower  Cretaceous  limes  and  shales ;  like  all  warm 
springs,  it  is  said  to  have  a  very  benelicial  influence  ui)on  persons  affect- 
ed by  rheumatism,  gout,  &c.  Besides  this  continuous  stretch  of  Creta- 
ceous, section  b  includes  another  portion  connected  with  the  Cretaceous 
bay  west  of  station  11.  This  is  an  arm  of  the  bay  of  almost  oblong  shape, 
presenting  a  series  of  long,  low  bluffs,  striking  a  little  east  of  north. 
As  mentioned  in  the  reaumc  of  section  «,  the  dip  of  the  strata  composing 
these  bluff's  is  to  the  west,  thus  varying  from  that  of  the  remaining  Cre- 
taceous.   A  narrow  stratum  of  red  sandstone,  reclining  on  the  eastern 
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8ide  apon  the  |pnuiite,  is  a  local  variation  of  the  yellow  and  li|^t-biown 
naoallj  found  m  Oretaoeooa  No.  1.    A  section  running  east  to  west  will 

£'ye  a  better  idea  of  tiie  arrangement  of  the  strata  in  this  locality, 
esting  npon  the  granite  (a)  we  find  the  mentioned  red-brown  sand- 
stone {b)  underlying  a  white  one,  which  in  turn  again  is  covered  by  a 
brown ;  between  the  western  slope  of  this  bluff  and  the  rise  of  another 
one,  a  white  limestone  (e)  occurs,  overlaid  by  a  white,  shaly  limestone, 
with  Inoeeramu9y  forming  the  apex  of  a  low  bluff,  and  dipping  westward 
at  an  angle  of  about  lO^.  It  is  covered  by  white  sandstone  and  a  light- 
greenish  shale,  (i.)  A  yellow  to  light-brown  sandstone  (2;)  finishes  the 
western  extent  of  the  vailey.  Cretaceous  waters  have  probably  never 
Intruded  far  inland  to  the  west  in  these  localities,  as  at  present  no  trace 
of  them  is  found,  unless  coming  either  from  the  north  or  the  south. 

At  this  place,  between  the  Cretaceous  and  the  succeeding  Tertiary, 
the  Ligiiitic  formation  may  find  its  position.  As  the  entire  district  of  the 
San  Luis  di\i8ion  shows  a  good  development  of  these  lagnitic  beds  at 
but  one  point  south  bf  Canyon  City,  and  the  opportunity  for  making 
detail- studies  of  the  geological  relations  of  this  group  did  not  offer,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  referring  to  Mr.  Marvine's  report  for  observations  re- 
garding its  age  and  relative  position,  and  also  to  Professor  Lesquereux's 
work.  A  section  will  show  the  position  of  the  coal-beds.  The  foo^wall 
is  formed  by  white,  middlegi-aiued  sandstone,  upon  which  a  coal-bed, 
varying  from  3^  to  5  feet,  rests,  which  is  separated  firom  a  narrow  seam 
of  1  foot  to  16  inches  by  a  stratum  of  gray  shale,  of  10  to  14  inches  in 
thickness ;  60  feet  of  grayish-brown  argillaceous  shales,  with  small  par- 
ticles of  mica,  follow,  containing  indistinct  remains  of  plants,  terminated 
by  a  narrow  coal-seam,  above  which  45  feet  of  the  same  shale  follow,  in- 
tersected by  two  similar  thin  seams  of  coal.  Fifteen  feet  of  yellowish 
sandstone  rest  uiH)n  this,  separated  from  the  overlying  25  feet  of  white 
sandstone,  which  form  the  top  of  the  bhiff,  by  a  thin  stratam  of  shale. 
The  three  upper  seams  are  not  used,  but  the  lower  ones  are  worked 
for  eoal  l)y  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Ilaihx>ad  Company.  Canyon 
City  eoiil-niines  is  the  usual  appellation  given  to  these  deposits.  A 
tunnel  has  been  run  in  on  the  main  vein  in  a  southerly  direction  for  the 
distance  of  about  1,400  feet,  and  drifts  from  this  serve  to  work  the  coal, 
of  whi(!li  both  the  4  foot  bed  and  the  1-foot  seam  are  utilized.  The  main 
bed  dips  at  an  angle  of  2^  to  4*^  to  the  westward,  remaining  constant  in 
this  as  far  as  worked  thus  far,  but  to  judge  from  the  stratigraphy 
exposed  on  the  surhiee,  this  dip  will  change  farther  west,  reversing  its 
direction.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  September,  1S73,  the  mines  had 
been  worked  for  fifteen  months,  and,  according  to  a  statement  kindly 
furnished  by  Prof.  R,  N.  Clark,  at  Labran,  Col.,  the  production  of  the 
mines  in  1872  was  4,956  tons,  to  12,909  produced  in  1873.  Mineralogi- 
cally  considered,  the  coal  would  be  termed  a  compact  bituminous  coal. 

PYoni  all  that  could  be  learned  with  reference  to  the  relative  position 
of  tlie  larger  coal-vein  mentioned  a')ove,  it  seems  that  those  worked 
farther  eastward  are  underlying  it.  Probably  beginning  with  the  first 
rising  sandstone  bluffs,  a  little  east  of  the  coal-mines,  we  find  the  Ter- 
tiary formation.  As  in  section  «,  our  investigations  did  not  carry  us 
through  the  Tertiary  portions  of  the  beginning  plains  for  a  length  of 
time  sufl[ici(*nt  to  make  careful  comparisons,  and  consequently  to  admit 
of  strict  and  (»orrect  discrimination.  It  is  quite  likely,  however,  that 
the  higher  bluffs,  composed  of  a  yellowish  and  brownish  sandstone,  ris- 
ing up  beyond  the  light-colored  and  gray  shales,  should  be  ascribed  to 
the  Tertiary  [)eriod.  As  far  as  could  be  observed,  no  nuconformability 
exists  In^tween  them  and  the  underlying  strat^i,  although  it  dare  not  be 
denied  that  any  snch  existing  unconformability  would  have  been  greatly 
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obliterated  by  the  slight  dip  occurring  there.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be 
noted  that  wherever  the  Cretaceoas  rocks  are  in  close  proximity  to 
the  giauite  westward,  the  Tertiary  bluffs  will  also  be  relatively  close, 
and  iu  the  reverse  case  their  position  will  be  regalated  by  that  of  the 
Cretaceous.  At  the  southeastern  end  of  section  b  it  comes  up  very 
close  to  the  granite,  and  probably  at  some  points  farther  south  rests 
iminediately  upon  it.  Near  Dobson's  Ranch  several  bluffs  yielded  fos- 
sils that  indicated  their  Tertiary  age,  belonging  probably  to  the  late 
Eocene  period.  From  there  eastward,  the  bluffs  cease  to  be  numer- 
ous as  soon  as  some  distance  from  the  mountains  is  reached,  and  the 
gentle  slopes  stretch  over  the  plains.  As  well  as  the  Cretaceous,  no 
Tertiary  flood  seems  ever  to  have  reached  far  into  the  interior  of  section 
&,  but  to  have  remained  east  of  it  throughout ;  south  of  it,  however, 
coming  in  more  closely  upon  the  higher  lands.  Besides  archsean  and 
sedimentary,  section  b  contains  a  limited  quantity  of  volcanic  rocks. 

Trachorheites. — Opposite  station  4,  to  the  north,  a  portion  of  the 
trachytic  material  has  crossed  the  Arkansas,  extending  into  section  b. 
Mostly  it  is  trachyte  and  tuff  of  a  light-gray  to  yellowish  or  brownish 
color,  flowing  to  the  south  and  southeast.  As  stated,  when  speaking  of 
the  Arkansas  sandstone,  a  number  of  bluffs  composed  of  it  are  capped 
by  the  tuff,  appearing  on  the  maps  as  islands.  To  the  west  of  station 
4  several  small  isolated  hills  are  composed  of  trachyte,  that  probably 
at  one  time  were  iu  connection  with  the  main  mass  north  of  the  river. 
On  Texas  Creek,  about  a  mile  west  of  station  8,  volcanic  activity  was 
manifested  by  trachytic  rocks  on  a  small  scale,  and  thereby  a  number 
of  small  hills  have  been  formed,  flanked  by  ashy  material.  Granite 
surrounds  this  little  patch  of  trachyte  on  every  side,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  sentinel  of  a  larger,  horizontally,  quite  extended  eruption 
and  flow  of  trachorheites.  Froui  station  15  onward,  in  southeasterly 
direction,  we  liud  a  strip  of  these  rocks  about  thirty-five  miles  in  length, 
and  on  average  from  two  to  four  miles  in  width,  bordered  on  either  side 
by  granite.  Station  83  is  located  at  the  southeastern  extremity  of  sec- 
tion b,  on  Mount  Greenhorn,  having  an  elevation  of  12,341  feet,  which 
is  composed  of  a  compact  andesite.  Although  of  comparatively  rare 
occurrence,  this  mountain  seeuis  to  present  one  of  the  volcanic  ande- 
sitic  eruptions.  The  rock  weathers  in  slabs  from  one-half  an  inch  to 
more  than  a  foot  in  thickness,  the  thinner  ones  of  which  give  a  sub- 
metallic  sound  when  struck.  A  more  massive  eruption  of  the  same  ma- 
terial continues  to  the  northwest,  beyond  station  84.  Proceeding  in  the 
same  direction,  the  character  of  the  eruptive  rocks  is  found  to  become 
more  trachytic,  and,  toward  the  lower  hills  bordering  the  range,  decid- 
edly rhyolitic.  Usually  the  color  of  the  rock  is  a  light-gray,  with  a 
pinkish  tinge,  representing  the  type  in  which  the  Kosita  mines  are 
located,  becoming  almost  white  and  very  compact  to  the  north.  In 
accordance  with  the  general  character  of  rhyolite,  the  foot-hills  show 
gentle  outlines,  are  of  rounded  form,  gradually  sloping  ott'  toward  the 
valley,  and  are  accom])anied  in  the  higher  lauds  by  the  well-known 
grassy  or  swampy  plateaus.  West  of  station  15  the  lithological  char- 
acter of  these  rhyolites  changes  somewhat,  as  they  become  very  com- 
pact, show  scarcely  any  crystallization  of  minerals  contained  in  the 
paste,  and  present  a  more  or  less  stratified  appearance.  White  ash  sets 
in,  loose  in  texture,  and  of  a  feldspathic  composition.  Besides  the 
trachorheites,  wo  have  basalt  in  section  b.  A  little  southwest  of  the 
warm  spring,  near  Canyon  City,  two  small  hills  occur,  composed  of  a 
black  basalt,  weathering  in  rough  outlines.  To  the  south  of  these,  at 
station  12,  at  an  elevation  of  7,02G  feet,  a  cone  of  basalt  is  found,  w  hich 
is  very  hard,  of  black  color,  and  contains  numerous  inclosures  of  olivine. 
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Another  small  mass  of  basalt  occnrs  in  the  Sangre  de  Ohristo  raD«, 
among  the  foot-hills,  east  of  station  16,  where  several  small  hills  of  it 
were  ejected,  somewhat  disturbing  the  snperincnmlient  sandfttones. 
Looking  off  to  the  east  and  southeast  from  station  84,  a  namber  of  cones 
were  noticed  among  the  Tertiary  formation,  that  are  probably  basalt, 
but  no  examination  of  the  locality  conld  be  made.  Altfl^ether,  tihis 
occnrrence  of  basalt  is  very  limited,  compared  with  that  of  other  dis- 
tricts ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  presence  of  such  liurge  quantities 
of  trachorheites  might  account  for  it. 

Dikes  occur  in  large  number  and  considerable  extent  in  section  ft. 
By  far  the  most  numerous  are  the  hornblende-dikes,  with  a  usual  strike 
of  north  to  south  and  almost  vertical  dip.  While  they  are  not  quite  so 
frequently  met  with  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  granitic  mass,  they 
abound  in  the  southern,  sometimes  traceable  for  several  miles,  bat 
almost  invariably  of  limited  lateral  extent.  (Jrdinarily  they  carry  a 
considerable  amount  of  quartz  and  hornblende,  mostly  mica,  and'  in 
some  instances  feldspar,  garnets,  and  epidote ;  the  two  latter  either  as 
crystals  or  massive.  Their  texture  is  frequently  tliat  of  gneiss,  owing 
to  the  hornblende,  to  the  mica,  or  both,  whereby  they  are  distinctly  oflbet 
from  the  surrounding  granite.  When  variations  of  texture  take  place, 
these  rocks  resemble  a  schist  more  closely,  and  may  give  rise  to  mi^ter^ 
pretations.  In  the  Sangre  de  Obristo  range  we  find  a  large  namber  of 
such  dikes,  with  the  usual  strike  passing  through  the  sandstones^  and 
fiEirther  north  through  the  granite  that  is  exposed  at  the  Irase  of  the 
range,  but  never,  as  far  as  I  have  observcMd,  through  the  eraptive 
granite.  Differing  from  the  eastern  ones,  these  retain  their  minend<^- 
cal  and  lithological  character  more  uniformly  throughout,  and  resemble 
diorite.  In  some  instances,  when  the  quantity  of  mica  accumulates  to 
a  considerable  extent,  the  texture  becomes  more  like  that  of  a  schist,  the 
strnctnro  more  8tratitied,  and  the  hornblende  not  rarely  is  segregates!  in 
single  prismutic  crystals  of  al>out  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  possible  that 
the  honibleuile-scUists,  occurring  at  the  northern  end  of  the  range  in 
question,  should  be  regarded  merely  as  immense  dikes  of  this  character, 
as  in  their  niineraiogical  com])osition  there  is  no  essential  difference. 
Tlie  ])resenee  of  feldspar  in  the  dikes  of  the  range,  compared  with  the 
scarcity  in  the  eastern  ones,  is  a  iK)iut  worthy  of  notice,  and  it  does  not 
occur  in  the  same  manner  ngain  to  that  extent  in  any  of  the  dikes 
thruu^»hout  the  district.  What  the  geological  relations  of  these  dikes 
are  seem  a  little  obscure,  but  they  may  perhaps  justly  be  regarded 
as  segr<^j»ations  in  the  greater  number  of  instances. 

ISeciion  b  includes  a  large  drift-area.  Along  the  south  side  of  the 
Arkansas,  a  narrow  strip  of  drift-deposit  occurs,  the  deposition  of  which 
was  iacilitated  by  a  widening  of  the  canon.  Wet  Mountsiiu  Valley  is 
cov<*ie(l  entirely  by  drift,  originating  from  the  mountiiins  on  either  side 
of  it.  Drainage  has  cut  a  number  of  steep  gorges  into  the  loose  mate- 
rial, ol'  no  very  considerable  depth,  however.  The  grandest  mass  of 
drill  material,  or,  perhaps  more  correctly  speaking  of  fluvial  dei>osit,is 
Ibuiul  in  San  Luis  Valley.  Over  thirty  miles  long,  to  the  southern  limit 
of  section  6,  and  at  that  point  nearly  thirty-live  miles  across,  stretches 
an  uninterrupted  plain,  the  soil  of  which  is  made  up  entirely  of  drifted 
material.  On  the  western  side  of  the  valley,  the  blufl's  of  gi-avel  rise  to 
probably  more  than  100  feet  above  the  ordinary  level;  but  eastward 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  observed.  Toward  the  center  of  the  valley  its 
greaii^s:  depression  occurs,  and  there  San  Luis  Cix?ek  flows  southward, 
employing  into  the  small  »San  Luis  Lakes.  A  large  i)ortion  of  the 
grouml  is  swami>y  and  impassiible.  At  the  eastern  border  of  the  valley 
the  gravel  blufl's  are  not  so  prominent  as  on  the  western,  but  a  veiy 
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carious  and  interesting  formation  of  dunes  takes  place.  At  the  west 
opening  of  Mosco  Pass  a  considerable  area  of  ground  is  covered  by 
bluffs,  500  to  600  feet  in  height,  composed  of  very  fine  light-yellow  sand. 
In  form  these  dunes  do  not  vary  from  the  celebrated  ones  on  the  Baltic 
Sea,  and  like  those  shift  onward  to  the  higher  land.  This  phenomenon 
is  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  fact  that  westerly  winds  prevail  to  a 
considerable  extent,  because  none  are  found  on  the  western  side  of  the 
valley,  and  these  have  selected  the  very  locality  where  wind  would  have 
the  fullest  sweep  through  a  low  pass  of  a  high  mountain-range.  The  area 
covered  by  the  sand-dunes  is  about  twelve  square  miles,  butthe  fine  sandy 
soil  extends  for  some  miles  northward.  A  fact  that  finds  its  explanation 
in  the  nature  of  the  soil  may  be  mentioned  here.  More  than  twenty 
creeks,  heading  in  the  Sangre  de  Ghristo  range,  flow  down  westward 
into  the  valley,  but  have,  however,  a  short  existence,  as  they  are  absorbed 
by  their  porous  beds  before  running  any  considerable  distance.  Some 
of  them  run  farther  in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening,  so  that,  camp- 
ing on  a  quite  large  creek  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  in  the  morn- 
ing, by  evening  it  may  be  necessary  to  walk  half  a  mile  before  finding 
water.  The  melting  of  snow  in  the  neighboring  mountains  and  the 
rain-fall  that  seems  to  be  quite  frequent  during  the  daytime  in  that 
region  account  for  the  change. 

Ore-deposits. — ^There  are  several  in  section  b.  A  short  distance  up 
Grape  Creek  Gaiion  a  deposit  of  magnetic  iron-ore  occurs,  which  is  being 
worked  at  present.  On  the  western  slope  of  the  Sangre  de  Christo 
range,  not  very  far  from  station  19,  a  large  mass  of  hematite  was  ob- 
served, which  is  not  yet  worked.  In  the  higher  mountains  of  that  range 
quite  frequent  indications  of  silver-bearing  lodes  were  noticed,  although 
none  was  found.  A  number  of  mines  were  started  in  1872  in  the  Hard- 
scrabble  niiningdistrict,  located  in  the  rhyolitic  mountains,  about  three 
or  four  miles  east  of  Wet  Mountain  Valley,  near  the  head  of  Elardscrabble 
Creek,  the  settlement  being  called  Rosita.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
there,  September,  1873,  severfil  mines  had  been  opened,  and  smeltiug- 
worka  were  in  course  of  erection ;  but  I  have  been  informed  since  that 
the  ex])ectations  of  the  efficacy  and  cheapness  of  the  smelting-process 
were  not  fully  realized,  and  discouragement  took  place.  All  the  lodes 
are  found  in  a  rhyolitic  rock,  forming  a  system  of  regularly-striking 
parallel  veins,  with  a  course  of  about  south  25^  west,  i.e.,  at  right  angles 
with  the  strike  of  that  long,  narrow  strip  of  trachorheit^s  running  from 
station  15  to  station  S3. . 

The  Senator  lode  has  the  above-given  strike;  is  7  feet  wide  at  the 
surface  and  12  feet  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  which  has  reached  a  depth 
of  40  leet;  dip  to  the  northwest  about  120^.  The  vein  can  be  readily 
traced  on  the  surface  by  the  quartz-ledge  appearing  there.  The  names 
of  some  of  the  other  mines  opened  on  average  about  to  the  depths  of  20 
feet  are:  Virginia  ledge, of  about  10  feet  in  width;  Gem  mine,  parallel 
to  the  Senator,  6  to  5  feet  wide,  mostly  furnishing  galena  ore  ;  the  Key- 
stone, 4  feet  wide ;  the  Steven  &  Leviathan,  with  a  width  of  15  feet ;  the 
Del  Morte,  4  feet  wide,  and  several  others.  A  number  of  quite  small  veins 
run  parallel  with  or  connect  some  of  those  mentioned  above,  thus  form- 
ing a  sort  of  net-work,  '  The  fact  of  their  existing  in  this  rhyolite  asso- 
ciates them  with  considerable  interest;  but  although  I  had  expected  to 
find  in  them  some  rare  minerals  that  frequently  associate  in  similar 
places,  I  was  disappointed.  As  the  rhyolite  there  is  of  comparatively 
small  thickness,  probably  not  much  over  1,000  feet,  it  seems  probable 
to  me  that  the  fissures  extend  through  it,  and  probably  continue  down 
into  the  granite  below.  Only  a  few  minerals  were  found  in  these  mines, 
all  of  which,  however,  seemed  to  contain  more  or  less  silver :  quartz, 
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feldspar,  galeDite,  sphalerite,  cemssite,  argentite,  stephanite,  malachite, 
and  azurite ;  the  latter  two  the  result  of  decomposition  of  fahlerz.  The 
elevation  of  Rosita  is  8,827  feet. 

Descending  Hardscrabble  Creek,  several  mines  were  found  located 
near  the  upper  end  of  Hardscrabble  Canon.  In  speaking  of  the  granite 
of  that  region,  it  was  stated  that  a  number  of  variations  took  place, 
caused  by  local  accumulation  of  one  or  the  other  mineral  constituent. 
Parallel  to  these  accumulations,  sometimes  of  hornblende,  appearing  in 
the  form  of  dikes,  more  frequently  of  mica,  sulphuret-ores  have  segre- 
gated, and  are  being  worked  to  some  extent.  The  strike  of  the  lodes  is 
parallel  to  that  of  the  gneissoid  strata ;  the  dip  also  conformable.  The 
Silver  Hills  mines  are  of  that  character,  furnishing  quite  a  considerable 
quantity  of  finegrained  galena,  with  argentite  and  cerussite.  Another 
of  similar  character,  but  less  ore,  is  the  Barton  mine.  Of  these  mines 
but  little  can  be  saia,  as  they  are  not  deep  enough  yet  (35  feet)  to  war- 
rant any  definite  assertion,  but  it  seems  probable  that  they  will  not  hold 
out  very  long. 

lUsumi  of  section  b. — We  find  along  the  eastern  line  of  the  Front 
range  the  same  phenomenon  of  a  gradual  rise  that  characterizes  the  cor- 
responding portion  of  the  preceding  section,  only  having  gone  on  to  a 
greater  extent  in  the  southern  part.  Here  we  have,  analogous  to  the 
occurrence  near  Pike's  Peak,  the  Carboniferous  strata,  although  at  one 
locality  only  appearing  upon  the  surface,  indicating  a  greater  activity 
of  the  rising,  or  a  more  thorough  erosion.  It  is  of  importance  to  know 
that  these  older  formations  underlie  the  beds  referred  to  the  Mesozoic 
period.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  i)ortions  of  the  sec- 
tion is  the  Sangre  de  Christo  range.  A  series  of  sandstone-strata  of 
more  than  a  mile  in  thickness  have  been  lifted  up  in  one  continuous, 
almost  straight,  line  of  forty  miles  in  length ;  and  while  the  strain  has 
been  too  great  for  most  of  the  strata,  while  they  have  broken,  and 
allowed  the  granite  to  be  forced  out  to  higher  relative  altitude  than 
they  reaeb,  at  a  single  point  this  strain  has  been  resisted  and  the  sand- 
stone-arch remains  entire.  Comparative  regularity  in  the  arrangement 
of  strata  in  their  tilted  jmsition  shows  that  but  few,  if  any,  divsturbances 
took  place  in,  or  had  any  eflt'ect  upon,  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Arkansas  sandstone.  It  seems  i)robable  that  this  latter  extends  across 
the  San  Luis  Valley,  perhaps  over  its  entire  width,  perhaps  only  partly. 
As  trachorhcites  reach  over  eastward  to  the  very  base  of  the  gravel- 
bliills,  and  neither  granite  nor  any  sedimentary  beds  make  their  appear- 
ance to  form  a  transition,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  sandstone  may 
extend  a  short  distance  np  into  thehi<;her  lands.  Its  stretch  across  the 
southern  part  of  Wet  Mountain  Valley  seems  to  me  pretty  certain, 
althon^^h  it  could  not  be  determined  detinitely  from  a  distance.  The 
trachyte  has  taken  in  section  h  a  course  almost  parallel  with  that  of 
the  jrranite  forming  the  heart  of  the  Sangre  de  Christo  range,  and 
instead  of  appearing,  as  in  section  a,  as  the  result  of  massive  eruptions, 
it  seems  in  this  instance  to  have  been  volcanic,  accompanied  by  Hows 
of  considerable  extent.  Besides  this  ditt'erence,  then^  is  little  resemblance 
in  the  general  character  of  these  trachorheites  to  those  of  the  northern 
section  ;  they  are,  as  a  rule,  more  comi)act,  with  less  tendency  to  segre- 
gate crystallized  minerals.  San  Luis  Valley,  that  probably  in  late 
geological  times  contained  a  lake  of  very  considerable  extent,  seems  to 
owe  its  formation  to  the  gentle  slope  of  the  underlying  sandstone. 
Sangre  de  Christo  seems  to  have  contributed  a  large  amount  of  the  drift- 
material  of  which  the  bottom  of  this  valley  is  made,  also  the  country  to 
the  northwest  of  Poncho  Pass. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

GEOLOGY  OF  SECTION  C,  SAN  LUIS  DIVISION. 

Section  c  is  bordered  on  the  east  by  the  Arkansas  Biver,  Poncho  Pass, 
and  San  Lais  Valley,  while  the  southern,  western,  and  northern  limits 
are  the  same  lines  that  inclose  the  entire  district.  Altogether  the  conn- 
try  of  this  section  presents  a  monntainons  aspect,  containing,  with  a 
high  average  elevation,  a  number  of  our  highest  peaks,  and  those  por- 
tions of  the  main  continental  divide  that  fall  within  the  boundaries  of 
onr  district.  The  southwestern  portion,  to  an  extent  of  more  than  1,400 
square  miles,  is  one  continuous  mass  of  trachorheites.  with  all  their 
characteristic  orographic  features.  Toward  the  foot-hills,  and  near  tne 
few  wider  valleys  that  occur  therein,  frequent  formations  of  table- 
mountains  are  found,  sometimes  only  small,  sometimes  of  considerable 
size;  nnd  the  different  flows  of  trachoid  rocks  have  produced  mountains 
with  well-marked  steep  terraces.  To  the  northeast  of  this  immense 
volcanic  area  we  get  into  granite  and  hornblende  rocks  again,  forming 
massive,  heavy  mountains,  skirted  by  lower  foot-hills  comi>osed  of  sedi- 
mentary rocks,  which  lead  off  into  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas.  West 
of  this  valley  steep  masses  of  granitic  mountains  rise  to  an  altitude  of 
over  6,000  feet  above  valley-level,  almost  ideal  in  shape,  certainly  pre- 
senting an  imposing  sight.  These  sharply-cut  mountains  vary  some- 
what in  the  character  of  the  material  of  which  they  are  composed,  much 
less  in  their  general  outlines,  however.  Northwest  of  them  is  the 
deep  canon  of  the  Gunnison,  bordered  on  either  side  by  steep,  high 
walls,  with  a  usually  very  narrow  surface  in  the  valley  itself.  Leav- 
ing the  caiion  at  the  western  terminus  of  our  district,  we  find  the 
aspect  of  the  country  has  suddenly  grown  much  more  gentle ;  the  influ- 
ence of  sedimentary  beds  is  again  noticeable.  A  long  valley,  about  Ave 
to  seven  miles  in  width,  extends  over  about  eighteen  miles  to  the  south- 
east, fairly  studded  in  its  upper  half  with  small  box-shaped  bluff's,  com- 
posed of  Cretaceous  strata. 

Granite  covers  a  large  portion  of  the  area  in  section  c,  but  is  sur- 
passed in  quantity  by  the  trachorheites.    In  the  northeastern  part  it  runs 
parallel  to  the  Arkansas,  keeping  about  five  miles  distant,  borders  Pon- 
cho Pass,  and  extends  southward  for  eight  to  ten  miles,  but  is  soon 
covered  by  volcanic  rocks,  and  api)ears  in  the  southwestern  corner  only 
in  small  isolated  patches  exposed  by  erosion.    In  the  northwestern  ex- 
tension from  the  Arkansas  it  is  the  main  rock,  but  is  covered  partly  by 
sedimentary  strata,  partly  obliterated  by  volcanic  eruptive  rocks ;  prob- 
ably it  underlies  quite  a  cousi<lerable  portion  of  the  trachorheites  of  the 
southwest,  and,  as  far  as  could  be  judged  from  a  very  dista,ut  view, 
comes  in  again  farther  westward.    In  this  section,  as  in  the  preceding, 
there  are  also  two  distinctly  defined  varieties  of  gi*anite,  one  evidently 
younger  than  the  other.     Beginning  with  the  granite  immediately  west 
of  Poncho  Pass,  we  find  it  to  be  very  much  of  the  same  character  as 
given  in  the  preceding  section  ;  it  is  subject  to  a  number  of  variations 
and  modifications,  caused  by  local  accumulations  of  one  or  the  other 
constituent  mineral.    If  the  mica  predominates,  in  proportion  it  will 
change  the  structure  of  the  granite,  and  all  varieties  from  typical  gran- 
ite to  equally  typical  gneiss  can  be  observed.    In  texture  it  varies  from 
a  VQvy  tine-grained  granite  loosely  put  together  to  one  yielding  tablets 
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of  feldRpar  over  a  foot  in  length.    This  general  character  of  tiie  granite 
is  retained  all  the  way  westward  to  the  boundary,  bat  changes  in  Oan- 
nison  Gaiion  and  its  immediate  vicinity.    There  we  have  granite  analo- 
gous to  the  one  found  at  3adger  Greek  in  section  a,  a  middle-  to  coarse- 
grained porphyritic  granite,  with  white  to  yellowish  oligoclase.  gray, 
white,  and  pink  quartz,  black  mica,  and  large  Garlsbad  tirins  of  ortho- 
clase,  continuing  through  the  whole  caiion,  with  a  few  exceptions.    On 
the  heights  inclosing  this  cafion,  the  granitic  rocks  weather  in  bold  bat 
rounded  outlines.    It  was  here  tiiat  a  good  opportunity  was  offered  to 
obsen'e  the  often-asserted  fact  that  even  without  the  action  of  moving 
water^  without  any  motion  on  part  of  the  rocks,  bowlders  and  rounded 
difl^  will  form  high  up  in  the  mountains,  sometimes  on  their  very  sum- 
mits.   As  one  of  the  most  effective  agents,  expansion  by  heat  ha« 
been  mentioned,  the  result  of  which  would  be  a  scaling  off  of  the  outer 
crust,  and,  in  course  of  time,  an  approximation  to  the  spheroid  form.    It 
seems  to  me,  however,  tiiat  the  action  is  more  easily  explained,  and  in 
itself  is  certainly  simpler,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  mechanical 
retention  of  water  by  the  mica  and  by  the  frequently-cracked  feldspar, 
combined  with  the  eximnding  action  that  cold  temperature  has  upon 
water  in  causing  it  to  fl:eeze.    Thus  scales  of  the  rock  will  gradually  be 
carried  off  comparatively  rapidly,  as  in  the  high  altitudes  of  that  coun- 
try frost  occurs  almost  every  night  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  year. 
Other  atmospheric  influences  certainly  have  their  share  in  producing 
the  noticed  effect ;  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  even  without 
freezing,  cannot  occur  without  leaving  their  traces  in  the  coarse  of  time. 
An  interesting  point  to  study  the  behavior  of  granite  occurs  at  station 
2,  Mount  Ouray.    This  mountain  is  composed  of  homblendic  rock,  but  at 
a  distance  shows  a  stratified  api)earance  on  its  eastern  side.   Approach- 
ing closer,  however,  it  is  seen  that  this  is  owing  merely  to  the  fiict  that 
narrow  and  some  wider  seams  of  granite  are  interstratified,  i.  e.,  intrud- 
ing between  the  strata  of  the  hornbleude  rock.    The  affixed  cut  will 
illustrate  this  phenomenon,  having  been  taken  from  a  point  near  the 
summit  of  the  peak,  where  a  seam  of  pegniatitic  granite  about  one  foot 
in  width  intrnded  between  the  hornblende  strata,  continuing  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.    Numerous  occurrences  of  this  kind  were  noticed 
on  this  mountain;  rarely,  however,  was  the  granite-seam  as  small  as 
in  this  instance.    The  very  top  of  the  peak  is  composed  of  granite,  con- 
taining reddish  feldspar,  white  to  gray  quartz,  and  white  mic^i,   at 
Bcv-eral  points  changing  to  a  true  pegmatite,  with  its  agglomerated 
quartz  crystals  contained   in  the  ortlioclase-matrix.      Invariably  the 
junction  between  the  granite  and  hornblende-rock  is  perfectly  clear  and 
sharp,  without  any  transition  of  one  into  the  other.    In  the  resumi  of 
section  c,  tlie  relation  of  these  two  rocks,  as  regards  their  age  and, 
partly,  genesis,  will  be  considered.    Entirely  diftbrent  from  all  the  gran- 
ites tlins  far  treated  of  as  occurring  in  this  section,  we  find  those  oi 
the  southern  end  of  the  Sahwatch  range,  the  granite  of  the  high  rang( 
bordering  upon  the  Arkansas  Valley.    Generally  it  is  of   a  light  praj 
color,  niiddle-graiued,  with  either  one  or  two  kinds  of  feldspar,  and,  as^ 
far  as  noticed,  always  black  or  dark-brown  mica.    As  a  rule,  this  grant  — 
ite  w(jathersin  sharp,  well-defined  fragments,  w^hich  character  isimpartec:^ 
to  the  whole  mountains  composed  of  it.    Mount  Princeton,  situated  a  UE^- 
tle  north  of  Chalk  Creek,  at  an  elevation  of  13,997  feet,  tapers  off  to  a  very 
fine  iK)iut,  as  do  a  number  of  the  other  peaks  in  that  range.    Its  granite 
presents  a  stratified  appearance.    The  steep  descent  toward  the  valley 
is  rather  surprising,  inasmuch  as  the  comparatively  low  land  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river  is  composed  of  an  entirely  different  granite. 
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Until  the  bomblendic  rocks  near  station  3  are  reached,  the  Sahwatch 
range  retains  its  own  peculiar  kind  of  granite,  and  then  the  older 
predominating  one  again  appears.  On  Clialk  Creek,  one  of  the  two 
feldspars  (oligoclase)  decomposes  qnite  readily,  and  the  bluffs  are  conse- 
quently of  a  white,  almost  chalky  appearauce,  whence  the  name  of  the 
creek.  This  decomposition  appears  to  be  only  local,  extending  not  very 
far,  and  only  on  the  northern  side  of  the  creek.  Two  warm  springs 
are  found  near  the  bluffs,  bubbling  up  through  the  deposit  of  drift- 
material,  and,  as  loug  as  we  remained  encamped  there,  observ^atious  of 
their  temperature  were  taken. 

August  27, 1873,  the  smaller  one,  farther  from  the  granite-blufts  than 
the  other,  within  about  80  yards  of  the  creek  : 

6  a.  m.  12  m.  7  p.  m.  0  p.  m. 

108O.5P.  112O.0P.  lllo.OF.  109O.5F. 

It  remains  to  be  stated  that  the  waters  of  tbiis  spring  were  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  during  the  entire  day,  which  may  account 
for  the  rise  of  temperature  during  noon  and  its  gradual  cooling  toward 
evening.  Two  observations  of  the  larger  one  were  taken,  which  is 
located  nearer  to  the  granite-bluffs,  farther  removed  from  the  creek. 
One  was  taken  at  6  a.  m.,  the  other  at  12  m.,  and  in  both  cases  the  tem- 
perature was  found  to  be  130^  F. 

Besides  these  younger  granites,  we  have  still  another  one  in  section  6, 
at  station  38.  Analogous  to  the  granite  that  has  given  cause  for  the 
formation  of  the  Sangre  de  Christo  range,  station  38  presents  a  small 
granitic  cove,  very  similar  to  the  former  in  lithological  character,  with 
Silurian  and  Carboniferous  strata  dipping  off  from  it  on  all  sides.  This 
is  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  that  we  have  here,  but  it  is  certainly  a 
very  striking  oue.  A  section  cutting  through  station  38,  given  uuder  the 
head  of  Carboniferous,  will  more  clearly  show  its  position. 

Closely  related  to  the  granites  we  find  a  rook  composing  the  mount- 
ain upon  which  station  45  was  located,  at  the  head  of  Chalk  Creek.  A 
crystalline  aggregate  of  orthoclase,  oligoclase,  quartz,  chlorite,  and  horn- 
blende, (very  sparingly,)  constitutes  the  rock.  Orthoclase  is  contained 
in  it  as  Carlsbad  twins,  reaching  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  of  light 
flesh-color,  inclosing  laminte  of  white,  transpjirent  oligoclase.  The  lat- 
ter is  dispersed  throughout  the  rock  in  small  portions,  of  white  color,  but 
not  so  transparent  as  when  in  the  orthoclase.  Quartz  is  colorless,  trans- 
parent, not  very  plentiful ;  sometimes  found  as  rounded  grains.  Chlo- 
rite of  a  pale  muddy  green  to  dark  green  and  blackish  green  occurs 
in  small  crystals  and  crystalline  masses  replacing  mica.  Hornblende 
was  observed  rarely  in  thin  prisms.  For  this  rock  1  use  the  term  Por- 
phyritic  Protogine. 

IJorn^lendic  rocks  are  found  at  several  localities  in  section  c,  invariably 
forming  peaks  of  considerable  elevation.  The  masses  are  never  contin- 
uous, but  occurnn  isolated  patches,  in  every  instance  serving  as  topo- 
graphical stations — stfitions  2, 3,  43,  and  44  being  located  on  them — and, 
without  exception,  they  are  surrounded  by  granite.  A  stratified  struc- 
ture of  the  rocks  will  always  be  found,  at  times  parallel  to  the  stratoid 
texture,  again  making  various  angles  with  it.  On  station  2,  Mount 
Ouray,  we  find  the  granite  breaking  through  this  rock  ;  find  it  interstrati- 
fied  in  a  most  characteristic  manner;  and  find  on  the  most  precipitous 
8i<le  that  the  very  interior  of  the  mountain  must  be  made  up  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  granite,  which  is  coarse-grained,  of  light-red  color, 
with  but  little  mica.  The  shape  of  the  mountain  is  approximately  that  of  a 
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hage  amphitheater,  the  mdea  of  which  slope  down  steeply  toward  the  cen- 
ter, a  little  more  gently  toward  the  periphery.  Upon  first  sight,  the  rock 
composing  this  mountain  might  be  called  a  coarse-groined  homblende- 
schist;  bat  examination  shows  that  the  gray  to  dark-green  mineral  is 
not  hornblende,  but  probably  diallage;  the  white  crystalline  feldspar  oc- 
corring  interstratified  with  the  diallage,is  oligoclase;  small  quantities  of  a 
dark  grayish-green  chlorite  are  accessories  j  also  an  admixture  of  mag- 
netite, containing  probably  a  little  chromic  iron.  In  this  instance,  there- 
fore, we  have  a  rock  that  is  quite  widely  distributed  in  the  southern  se- 
ries and  northern  Italian  Alps,  characteristic  in  its  structure,  although 
in  texture  closely  related  to  some  others— euphotide.  Considerable  varia- 
tion takes  i)lace  in  the  texture,  owing  to  changes  in  the  relative  quantity  of 
the  different  minerals,  and  to  the  introduction  of  hornblende,  whereby  a 
more  slaty  structure  is  effected  as  through  mica.  The  weathered  surface 
is  sometimes  brown,  although  more  frequently  a  dark-green,  almost 
black.  Station  3  is  composed  of  the  same  material,  and  subject  to  the 
same  variations  mentioned  above.  Besides  these  points,  we  find  a  similar 
rock  farther  to  the  north  and  a  little  west  of  Mount  Ouray — ^higli  black 
peaks  of  p3'ramidal  shape,  with  clean-cut  outlines,  presenting  faces  with 
steep  slopes.  Here,  however,  the  rock  is  more  schistose  still ;  mica  occnr- 
Hng  in  more  considerable  quantity  produces  this  effect.  Stmtiflcation 
is  fuso  existing  there,  although  the  curious  peaks  in  which  the  granite 
•of  station  2  indulges  do  not  occur.  At  stations  43  and  44  mifea  occurs 
in  such  considerable  quantities  that  the  rock  might  seem  more  like  a 
very  fine-grained  mica-schist,  with  little  quartz  and  radiating  hornblende 
and  epidote  as  accessories.  It  seems  that  with  these  variations  it  would 
scarcely  be  advisable  to  refer  this  occurence  to  the  same  group  to  which 
Mount  Ouray  belongs;  it  seems  to  be  more  closely  allied  with  mica- 
.  schists.  Upon  weathering,  the  rock  scales  off  in  single  plates  or  tablets, 
that  cover  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  by  their  frequent  sliding  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  vegetation.  These  schists  stciud  in  no  such  intimate 
connection  with  the  granite  as  those  spoken  of  above,  and  the  boundary- 
line  between  the  two  is  very  distinct  and  sharp.  All  these  points,  with 
the  exception  of  station  3,  are  located  on  the  continental  divide,  and  rise 
to  considerable  elevation.  Besides  these  occurrences,  there  are  no  rocks 
of  a  similar  character  in  section  c  except  those  dioritic  ones  forming 
dikes. 

The  Silurian  formation  is  found  in  section  c  at  several  points  along 
the  base  of  the  granitic  mountains  bordering  the  southern  end  of  the 
Arkansas  Valley,  again  surrounding  station  38  and  near  station  42. 
Granite  foot-hills  slope  off  toward  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  in  rounded 
outlines,  and  immediately  resting  upon  them  we  lind  the  heavy  Silurian 
beds,  recognizable  from  their  characteristic  lithological  constitution. 
Light-colored  quartzites  of  yellowish,  bluish,  and  reddish  tints  are  con- 
formably stratified  with  the  superincumbent  gray  to  bluish  limestone 
with  sificeous  segregations,  all  dipping  off  uniformly  at  an  angle  of 
about  150  to  800  toward  the  north.  Erosion  has  forifled  a  number  of 
blufl's  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  Silurian  rocks;  but  upward  they 
recline  in  regular  outlines  upon  the  granite.  As  no  fossils  were  found, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  parallelize  these  formations  with  any  occurring 
in  the  Eastern  States;  but  lithologically  they  certainly  seem  to  be  identi- 
cal with  those  found  north  of  the  Arkansas  Kiver.  A  section  taken 
through  Mount  Ouray,  running  almost  due  northeast  through  station 
55,  may  illustrate  the  position.  The  highest  point  of  station  2  is  com- 
posed of  granite,  (a,)  and  granite  veins  traverse  the  euphotide  (5)  through- 
out, which  is  represented  by  a  series  of  granitic  ramifications  occurring 
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Tvithin  the  former,  keeping  approximately  parallel  with  the  westerly  dip 
of  the  eaphotide.  Deseendiug  from  the  i)eak,  this  rock  is  suddenly  cut 
off  in  an  almost  vertical,  sharp  line,  visible  for  nearly  2,000  feet  along 
the  side  of  tbe  mountain,  and  granite  sets  in,  which  continues  until  the 
valley  is  nearly  reached.  Here  we  find  the  Silurian  beds,  (c,)  perhaps 
even  Carboniferous,  although  that  formation  was  not  identified  with  cer- 
tainty, dipping  off  toward  the  river.  Drift-deposit  {d)  obscures  the  struc- 
ture entirely,  until  the  low  rolling  hills  on  the  north  of  the  Arkansas 
show  granite  exposed.  Without  much  variation  in  altitude,  this  contin- 
ues for  about  ten  miles,  until  a  bluft',  rising  rather  abruptly,  is  crowned 
by  the  Silurian  strata,  (e,)  upon  which  station  55  was  located.  The  very 
formation  of  this  bluff  is  probably  owing  to  the  hard,  protecting  cap  of 
quartzites  and  limestones.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  beds 
we  found  at  the  base  of  station  2  were  at  one  time  connected  with 
those  twenty  miles  farther  to  the  northeast,  and  under  circumstances 
whereby  the  construction  of  connecting-lines  would  indicate  the  forma- 
tion of  an  S-shaped  fold,  which  may  have  served  to  break  up  and  destroy 
the  connection.  There  seems  to  have  been  an  inequality  in  the  rising 
of  the  land  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Arkansas  at  that  point,  which  may 
account  for  the  fold.  This  view  of  a  former  connection  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  but  fifteen  miles  below  our  section  the  Silurian  of  both 
Bides  approach  each  other  within  four  miles.  In  the  northwest  corner  of 
section  e,  the  Silurian  was  also  found,  and  identified  again  by  its  petro- 
logical  character  and  its  normal  position  to  the  Carboniferous.  As  it 
conducted  itself,  so  far  as  could  be  noticed,  throughout  conformably 
with  the  latter,  and  no  special  stratigraphical  studies  could  be  made  re- 
garding it,  I  will  refer  to  the  description  of  the  Carboniferous  of  that 
region.  A  doubtful  point  occurs  at  stations  36  and  37,  where  the  quartz- 
ites closely  resemble  those  of  the  Silurian  formation  :  but  the  absence  of 
Carboniferous  in  the  line  running  from  that  point  to  tbe  Cretaceous 
strata,  without  any  inversion  having  taken  place,  prevents  their  exact 
identification,  and  therefore  that  point  shall  be  left  doubtful. 

The  Carboniferous  formation  occurs  at  one  point  only  in  the  eastern 
I)ort:on  of  section  c,  unless  it  might  be  fouu(l  overlying  the  Silurian, 
where  it  was  not  identified,  however,  lining  the  outer  edge  of  the  gran- 
itic mountains  bordering  upon  Homan's  Park. 

In  speaking  of  the  Saugre  de  Christo  range,  reference  has  already 
been  made  to  it,  and  the  probability  suggested,  which  is  corroborated 
by  this  occurrence,  that  the  Arkansas  sandstone  is  persistent  across  the 
northern  portion,  and  perhaps  partially  so  across  some  of  the  middle 
and  southern  portions  of  San  Luis  Valley.  The  dip  here  is  to  the  east, 
away  from  the  mountains  it  rests  upon.  Of  more  importance  are  the 
Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  northwest  portion  of  section  c.  Leaving 
stations  36  and  37  as  undecided,  we  find  farther  northward  the  highlands 
north  and  south  of  the  caiion  of  the  Gunnison  composed  of  Carbon- 
iferous limestones  of  considerable  thickness.  Ascending  the  steep 
granitic  hills  forming  either  side  of  the  canon,  the  stratified  sedimentary 
rocks  are  seen  crowning  the  top  and  gently  dipping  toward  the  caiion. 
Station  38  is  located  on  a  peak  of  eruptive  granite,  and  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  sedimentary  beds.  The  northern  portion  of  section  B,  Plate 
XIV,  will  show  more  clearly  the  position.  After  leaving  the  coarse- 
grained red  granite,  (a,)  an  immense  dike  of  dioritic  rock  occurs,  strik- 
ing considerably  out  of  course,  almost  east  and  west ;  but  immediately 
after  passing  this  dike,  a  heavy  mass  of  limestoies  and  quartzites  (e)  is 
found,  upon  the  edge  of  which  station  38'  was  located.  These  strata 
have  a  dip  to  the  south  of  about  20^  to  25^,  increasing,  however,  as  we 
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proceed  farther  nortli.  Before  reaching  the  granitic  point,  a  stratnm  of 
horubleudic  trachyte  is  foand  to  cover  the  sedimentary  rooks,  the  dip  of 
which  has  increased  at  that  point  to  abont  90P.  Standing  on  station  38, 
the  highest  point  of  the  vicinity,  at  an  elevation  of  12,795  feet,  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks  are  seen  to  form  a  craterlike  figure  all  around  this  cone, 
showing  on  all  sides  a  strong  radiating  dip  from  it.  On  the  sides 
nearest  to  the  cone,  the  strata  are  exposed,  presenting  a  &ce  of  aboat 
1,200  feet  in  thickness,  and  foiling  off  nearly  vertically.  The  trachyte 
that  partially  covers  the  top  shows  itself  in  a  distinctly -marked  pre* 
cipitoas  ridge  capping  the  limestones,  a  large  portion  of  which  are 
changed  to  marble.  On  the  soath  side,  at  station  38',  it  was  impossible 
to  find  that  the  strata  there  had  any  connection  with  those  farther  down 
the  valley,  while  on  the  eastern  and  northern  sides  they  slope  off  for 
some  distance;  on  the  soathem  decreasing  their  dip  as  they  proceed. 
This  point  is  so  very  characteristic  and  aniqae  in  its  details  that  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  not  more  time  coald  be  given  to  a  carefal  stady  of 
tbe  changes  that  have  occnrred  in  stratigraphical  and  liUiological  condi- 
tions. 

A  section  running  through  this  wall  of  strata,  with  the  thickness  of 
beds  estimated,  shows  the  following  arrangement : 

The  lowest  members  that  can  well  be  distinguished  are  about  320 
feet  of  light  gray  to  bluish  to  almost  white  limestones,  (a,)  with  quartz- 
itic  segregations  characteristic  to  the  strata  of  that  horizon,  and  sparse 
remains  of  crinoids.  Although  the  identification  is  necessarily  not  a 
very  thorough  one,  these  b^s  have  been  referred  to  the  Silurian. 
Above  that  follow  80  feet  (b)  of  yellow  and  gray  shales,  regarded  as 
Devonian ;  then  175  feet  of  variegated  shales  {d)  partly  sandy,  with 
isolated  banks  of  limestone,  weathering  smoothly,  with  a  steep  face: 
260  feet  of  light-gray  and  yellowish  limestones  follow,  interstratifiea 
with  narrow  bands  of  shale,  and  *  partly  altered  so  as  to  appear  like 
marble  ;  the  whole  is  covered  by  40  feet  of  light  shales,  separated  from 
45  feet  of  tbe  same  material  by  a  20-foot  stratum  of  dark-blue  Carbon- 
iferous limestone  (e)  full  of  fossils;  a  short  synopsis  of  which  will  be 
given  at  the  end  of  the  description  of  Carboniferous.  This  stratum  is 
a  well-marked  horizon,  and  can  be  traced  along  for  considerable  dis- 
tance, forming  a  narrow,  dark  line  between  the  lighter  rocks  that  over- 
and  underlie  it.  Upon  this  follow  150  feet  of  light-blue  and  yellow 
limestones,  (/,)  dolomitic  in  part;  a  large  portion  of  them  altered  into 
marble.  Single  bands  of  quartzit^  a])pear  also,  and  almost  all  the 
strata  contain  a  few  fossils.  Overlying  there  are  50  feet  of  yellow,  red- 
dish, and  whitish  shales  without  any  fossils ;  70  feet  of  a  hornblendic 
trachyte  {h)  cover  the  whole. 

About  seventy  square  miles  are  covered  by  the  Carboniferous  at  that 
point,  but  no  connection  is  made  with  that  on  the  north  side  of  the 
canon  of  the  Gunnison.  Ascending  the  heights  north  of  the  caOon, 
the  same  conditions  are  found  to  occur  as  on  the  south  side;  the  sedi- 
mentary beds  sloi)ing  down  toward  the  river.  At  the  i)oint  where  the 
canon  opens  into  Taylor  liiver  Valley,  the  Carboniferous  strata  make  a 
sweep  down  the  hill,  for  a  short  distance  form  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  extend  across  it  to  the  south,  but  only  for  a  short  distance.  Station 
42  is  located  on  the  north  side  of  the  caiion  on  a  trachyte  that  covers  the 
Carboniferous,  which  extends  northward  beyond  the  limits  of  our  sec- 
tion. In  thickness  and  stratigraphical  relations,  there  exists  an  almost 
perfect  identity  between  the  formations  on  the  two  sides  of  the  caiion. 

Although  the  quantity  of  fossil  remains  occurring  in  that  stratum  of 
dark-blue  limestone  is  very  considerable,  there  are  but  few  species,  and 
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of  those  the  preservation  has  been  a  rather  inferior  one.  A  number 
of  crinoids,  bracbiopods,  cephalopoda,  &e.,  were  found.  The  aspect  of 
several  of  the  species  reminds  strongly  of  Upper  Devonian  types ;  but  in 
determining  here,  the  general  character  of  things  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  rather  than  the  identification  of  any  one  single  specimen  be 
relied  upon.  Curiously  enough,  almost  all  the  species  found  there  are 
such  as  have  very  nearly  allied  forms  in  the  formations  preceding,  so 
that  discrimination  becomes  difficult.  We  have  here  a  similar  case  to 
one  that  Professor  Meek  speaks  of  in  the  Keport  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  for  1872,  page  432,in  treating  of  the  Carboniferous  of 
Mystic  Lake  and  vicinity :  "They  belong,  without  exception,  to  genera 
that  are  common  both  to  the  Carboniferous  and  Devonian,  wjiile  a 
smaller  portion  of  the  genera  is  also  represented  in  the  Silurian."  "  Some 
of  the  Producti,  ChoneteSj  and  Spirifer  have  rather  a  Devonian  look, 
while  a  fine  striated  Hemipronites  is  very  similar  to  some  of  the  Devon- 
ian types  of  that  genus."  "  Notwithstanding  the  resemblance  of  some 
of  these  tbssils  to  Devonian  forms,  and  the  fact  that  scarcely  any  of  the 
species  can  be  identified  beyond  doubt  with  forms  peculiar  to  the  Car- 
boniferous, I  must  regard  the  whole  as  belonging  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  Lower  Carboniferous."  "  The  entire  absence  of  any  strictly  Devon- 
ian and  other  types  of  corals,  crinoids,  lamellibranchs,  &c.,  also  favors 
the  conclusion  that  this  formation  belongs  to  the  Carboniferous,  which 
conclusion  is  also  supported  by  the  specific  affinities,  if  not  even  by  the 
specific  identity,  of  some  of  the  species  of  Spirifer^  Froductm,  &c."  This 
quotation  applies  admirably  to  our  present  case.     We  find — 

Numerous  fragments  of  the  columns  of  crinoids,  not  recognizable. 

Large  numbers  of  a  delicate  rimose  chcetetes-like  coral,  which  is  mostly 
weathered  beyond  recognition  of  outer  structure. 

An  infundibular  form  oi  Fenentella^  quite  numerous. 

Athyris,  in  one  small  specimen. 

tSpiri/er,  with  the  medial  lobe  finely  striated  longitudinally ;  the  lat- 
eral lobes  containing  numerous  stronger,  simple,  radiating  costiej  vary- 
ing considerably  in  size. 

Rhynchonella^  which  has  a  decidedly  Devonian  aspect. 

OrthiSy  a  compressed  resupinate  form,  with  an  extremely  narrow 
area ;  probably  a  new  species. 

HemijyroniteSj  closely  related  to  JT.  crenistria^  resembling  some  De- 
vonian types. 

GonrntiteSj  in  two  very  poor  specimens. 

OrthoceraH, 

Froductusy  in  two  specimens,  that  admit  of  some  doubt,  however ;  one 
fragment  was  found  that  seems  to  belong  to  a  conoid  univalve. 

Mesozoic  beds, — None  are  found  in  section  c. 

The  Cretaceous  formation  is  quite  considerably  developed  near  the  cen- 
tral western  portion  of  section  c,  following  along  Tomicbi  Creek.  From 
the  south  and  west,  the  predominating  trachorheites  have  overflowed 
the  sedimentary  beds;  and  while  a  considerable  portion  is  covered  by 
them,  erosion  has  broken  through  at  several  points,  and  thereby  formed 
bluft's  from  lUO  to  300  feet  in  height,  composed  of  sedimentary  strata 
and  capped  by  volcanic  material.  All  along  the  western  side  of  the 
valley  bordering  on  Cooclietopa  Creek  this  is  the  case,  and  on  one  of 
the  bluHs  station  35  is  located.  The  greater  part  of  the  eastern  portion 
of  them  seems  to  be  made  up  of  Cretaceous  Nos.  2  and  3,  while  the 
western  shows  more  of  the  lower  sandstone  strata.  A  section  taken 
through  a  cut  in  a  narrow  gulch  to  be  east  of  station  35  gave  the  follow- 
ing result,  beginning  from  below : 
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22  feet,  dark-gray  shales,  weathering  a  little  lighter,  containing  Ostrea 
complexa  and  fragments  of  large  Inoeerami. 

40  feet,  of  yellow  shales,  with  white  and  yellow  sandstones,  fnll  of  (kirea 
and  InoceroMMg* 

17  feet,  of  light-yellow  shales,  of  more  maily  character. 

b  tieet,  of  the  same  shale,  traversed  by  plates  of  calcite  ftom  one-fonrth 
inch  to  one  inch  in  thickness,  of  several  feet  in  extent. 

12  feet,  brownish-gray  shales,  also  with  calcite. 

40  feet,  of  gray  shales,  weathering  lighter. 

120  feet,  gray  shales,  partly  dark,  partly  light,  weathering  rapidly,  con- 
taining toward  tiieir  npper  and  lower  limits  pyrite  and  crystals  of 
selenite. 

30  feet,  of  light-gray  shales. 

20  feet,  of  yellow  shales. 

Above  this  there  was  rhyolite,  having  flowed  from  the  sontheast. 

This  thickness,  of  little  over  300  feet,  probably  represents  the  average 
thickness  of  the  Gretaceons  beds  of  that  horizon  tbronghontthat  vaUey, 
as  bnt  small  deviations  from  the  general  character  were  observed.  In 
going  np  to  station  36,  these  same  strata  were  fonnd  again ;  bnt  how  they 
connect  I  am  unable  to  say.  They  certainly  overlie  the  qnartzite  of  that 
station,  dipping  in  a  southwesterly  direction  toward  the  valley.  Sec- 
tion A,  Plate  XIY,  will  explain  the  relative  position  of  the  strataii  It 
runs  almost  due  northeast  to  southwest  from  station  36  to  station  3S. 
The  trachyte  (/)  predominating  on  the  western  side  of  Ooochetopa  Creek 
comes  to  a  close  there,  and  along  the  bed  of  the  creek  a  coarse-grained 
granite  {d)  crops  out.  Resting  immediately  upon  it,  we  find  a  qnarte- 
itic  white  sandstone,  (e,)  coverod  by  light  shales  and  shaly  limestones ; 
above  these,  another  white  sandstone;  and  then  yellow  shales  with  iso- 
lated sandstone  strata.  These  latter  are  the  shales  referred  to  in  the 
previous  section,  and  it  is  they  that  are  mainly  covered  by  trachyte, 
(g,)  A  few  miles  north  of  station  35  they  are  covered  by  drift,  and  do 
not  appear  again  until  near  the  base  of  station  36.  Whether  the  sand- 
stone there  is  conformable  or  not  with  the  Cretaceous  strata,  or  what- 
ever its  stratigrapliical  conditions  may  be,  could  not  be  made  out  on 
account  of  the  utter  lack  of  any  exposure  of  structural  conditions.  The 
next  section  (B)  is  taken  through  station  35  to  station  88,  having  a 
course  of  a  few  degrees  east  of  north.  Here  the  strata  can  be  more 
readily  followed,  and  it  can  be  made  out  with  certainty  that  the  sec- 
ond sandstone  stratum,  (<?,)  probably  even  the  first,  bends  upward  again 
to  the  north,  and,  reclining  upon  the  granite,  forms  a  shallow  synclinal 
valley.  The  drift-material  deposited  by  Tomichi  Creek  is  quite  consid- 
erable, and  hinders  somewhat  in  recognizing  structure  ;  but  the  yellow 
and  brownish  sandstone  capping  the  granitic  blufts  in  the  western  por- 
tion of  Tomichi  Valley  is  probably  Ix)wer  Cretaceous.  In  the  eastern 
part,  the  dip  is  oft'  from  the  trachorheitic  mountains  to  the  westward  ; 
while  from  the  western  end,  the  dip  is  southeastward.  Wherever  the 
characteristic  yellow  and  gray  shales  occurred,  considerable  quantities 
of  fossils  were  observed,  but,  strange  to  say,  never  anything  besides 
Ostrca  and  Inoceramtts,  Over  westward,  toward  station  41,  the  shales 
have  disappeared  almost  entirely  on  the  northern  side  of  the  valley, 
and  nothing  but  the  lower  sandstones  remain.  It  seems  probable  to 
nie  that  the  Cretaceous  rocks  extend,  at  least  for  some  distance  to 
the  south  and  southeast,  under  the  covering  trachorheites,  judging 
from  tlie  general  orographic  features  of  the  country,  that  seem  to  be 
more  those  of  a  sedimentary  one  than  of  a  volcanic.  The  Cretaceons 
that  we  find  along  Tomichi  must  have  come  in  from  the  northwest 
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iu  tbe  form  of  a  bay,  and  was  probably  driven  back  by  the  volcanic  ac- 
tivity tbat  was  developed  soon  after  soutb  of  it.  About  ninety  square 
miles  are  covered  by  this  formation  bere ;  and  if  it  extends  under  tbe 
trachorbeite^  as  far  as  I  think  it  probable,  it  will  amount  to  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  square  miles  more.  Between  stations  26  and  27  a  small 
fresh-water  deposit  was  found,  undoubtedly  belonging  to  the  Tertiary 
period,  and  probably  the  Miocene.  A  section  on  page  ,  illustrating 
the  position  of  the  eruptive  volcanic  rocks,  will  show  its  position.  Rest- 
ing apparently  ui>on  granite,  it  dips  off  gently  to  the  westward,  contain- 
ing, iu  its  strata  of  white  argillaceous  limestones  and  shales,  numerous 
remains  of  plants  and  smal  shells  of  Idmruea.  The  volcanic  material 
coming  from  station  27  eastward  covered  the  greater  portion  of  theiittle 
bay,  so  that  not  much  of  it  is  exposed  at  present.  This  occurrence  may 
be  some  small,  merely  local,  fresh-water  deposit,  or  it  may  be  the  continua- 
tion of  a  more  extensive  series  of  strata,  which  cannot  be  determined  un- 
less the  country  is  either  very  well  known,  so  that  additional  exposures 
might  afford  some  reliable  data,  or  otherwise  artificial  means  of  testing 
would  be  employed.  Of  the  two,  the  former  seems  more  probable,  as  some 
of  the  neighboring  streams  cut  in  quite  deeply,  down  to  the  granite,  so 
that  any  sedimentary  rocks  occurring  there  would  have  been  exposed. 
This  little  outcrop  is  the  only  one  of  Tertiary  beds  that  was  found  through- 
oat  the  entire  section,  but  it  seems  probable,  judging  from  the  orographic 
features  of  the  country,  that  west  of  our  district  we  may  find  more  exten- 
sive formations  belonging  to  that  age.  It  may  seem  strange  that  along  the 
center  and  consequently  western  terminus  of  San  Luis  Valley  there  is 
neither  Cretaceous  nor  Tertiary,  as  the  waters  of  tbat  period  could  not 
have  had  any  very  great  obstacles  to  overcome  in  reaching  those  points. 

The  larger  portion  of  section  c  is  covered  by  volcanic  rocks  belonging 
to  the  trachorheite  group,  which  form  a  heavy  mass  of  mountains, 
sometimes  rising  to  a  very  considerable  elevation,  covering  at  the  same 
lime  over  fourteen  hundred  square  miles. 

In  this  main  mass  of  trachorheites  we  find  every  variety  belonging  to 
the  group  represented.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  the  highest  and 
most  prominent  points  are  composed  of  andesites  and  tracliytes,  the 
latter  rarely,  however;  that  the  plateaus  and  terraces  are  andcsitic, 
sometimes  trachytic  tuffs ;  the  low,  bluff-like  hills  along  the  base  of  the 
higher  mountains  are  of  a  rhyolitic  character ;  and  a  number  of  little 
hillocks  are  formed  by  an  ashy  material,  probably  not  much  older,  if  not 
as  young,  as  the  rhyolites.  Discrimination  from  the  lithological  char- 
a<;ter  alone  becomes  very  difiicult  wherever  such  an  immense  number  of 
varieties  occur.  On  every  hill,  on  every  station,  several  varieties  of  the 
predominating  rock  can  be  found,  varying  within  twenty  yards  of  each 
other  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  draw  the 
lines  of  distinction  correctly.  A  mass  of  high  andesitic  mountains  occurs 
about  five  to  six  miles  south  of  Mount  Ouray,  upon  one  of  which  station 
24  is  located  at  an  elevation  of  13,400  feet,  and  throughout  that  portion 
of  the  volcanic  country  a  number  of  peaks  nearly  as  high  occur,  forming 
an  almost  regular  horseshoe,  studded  with  numerous  smaller  hills  inside. 
When  seen  in  the  field,  the  impression  produced  by  it  was  that  of  one 
Lugecrater  edge,  containing  within  its  limits  a  number  of  smaller  erui)tive 
cones.  Along  the  crest  of  that  crater,  the  andesites  ai^e  very  compact, 
bard,  almost  jaspery  in  appearance,  changing  somewhat  as  they  d(\scend 
into  the  lower  portions ;  and  on  the  eastern  edge  those  mountains  are 
bordered  by  compact,  red  rhyolites  that  have  llowed  down  into  the 
valley  to  an  elevation  not  much  over  7,500  feet.  Andesitic  tuffs  make 
ui)  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  country  there,  but,  contrary  to 
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their  naual  character,  frequently  show  a  compact  texture.  The  andesitO' 
on  station  23  has  a  very  fine-grained,  homogeneous  paste  of  maroon 
color,  with  numerous  crystals  of  oligoclase,  few  of  ortboclase,  and  some 
of  chlorite  embedded  in  it.  So  great,  however,  is  the  variation  that 
a  short  distance  from  the  top  the  paste  turns  buff,  the  oligoclase  has 
disappeared,  sanidite  occurring  instead,  and  fine  needles  of  hornblende 
replace  the  chlorite.  Whereby  these  changes  are  produced  that  are 
only  local,  and  sometimes  limited  to  a  very  small  pr>rtion  of  the  rocks 
only,  I  cannot  say,  but  strongly  suspect  tbat  differences  in  the  process 
of  cooling,  regarding  both  the  method  of,  and  time  consumed  in,  cool- 
ing, may  have  produced  these  effects.  All  over  the  mountain,  however, 
that  rises  considerably  above  timber-line,  the  rocks  weather  in  thin 
slabs,  from  one  inch  in  thickness  to  several  feet,  giving  a  submetallic 
sound  when  struck  with  the  hammer.  Some  of  the  mountains  between 
Ouray's  Peak  and  station  23  have  a  slight  color,  from  light  red  to  yel- 
lowish, owing,  probably,  not  to  a  changeof  material  but  to  a  difference  in 
the  weathering.  On  station  24  the  character  of  the  andesite  is  very  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  station  23,  showing  the  same  compact  texture,  and  the  same 
minerals,  with  the  exception  of  ortboclase  and  chlorite,  which  latter  is 
replaced  by  crystals  of  mica.  Sanidite  is  contained  in  numerous  crystals. 
Magnetite  occurs  in  considerable  quantity.  As  betbre,  the  same  changes 
of  color  occur,  due  this  time  more  to  weathering,  as  the  composition  of 
the  rocks  undergoes  no  change.  Taking  the  general  aspect  of  the  rock, 
it  resembles  trachyte  to  some  extent ;  but  its  geological  features  and 
mineral  constituents  make  it  out  as  andesite.  Deaving  this  interesting 
point  and  proceeding  westward,  we  find  the  character  of  the  country 
changing  somewhat,  the  high,  massive  mountains  disappear  along 
Saguache  Greek,  and  instead  we  find  low  table-hills,  with  steep  sides 
and  level  tops.  Frequently  the  sides  of  these  tables  have  a  stratified 
appearance,  and  the  last  upper  stratum  presents  a  steep,  rugged  face. 
A  very  cliaracteristic  feature  of  the  mountains  can  be  observed  all  along 
Saguache  Creek,  and  also  across  the  continental  divide,  that  is,  the 
terrace  formation  on  their  sides.  Evidently  the  tulf  that  forms  these 
hills  has  at  one  time  flowed  alongin  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  stratum; 
another  flow  litis  succeeded  it,  perhaps  after  a  lapse,  of  considerable  time ; 
and  the  conditions  at  present  are  such  that  the  hill-side  will  not  weather 
off  so  as  to  form  an  unbroken  slope,  but  every  one  of  these  larger  flows 
is  designated  by  a  sharp  terrace  of  barren  rock,  which  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  annexed  cut.  Frequently  three,  four,  and  even  more  terraces  are 
found,  one  above  the  other,  parallel  to  each  other,  presenting  li.t;ht  colors 
mostly,  varying  from  white  to  yellow,  reddish,  and  light  brown. 

Throughout  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  section,  the  occurrcDce 
of  the  trachorheites  is  uniform  and  very  similar  to  those  just  de- 
scribed. Station  32  is  located  on  the  edge  of  a  trachy  tic  ridge,  where  the 
rock  is  red,  slightly  vesicular,  certainly  enough  so  to  give  it  the  charac- 
teristic roughness,  changing  at  times  into  black,  then  becoming  more 
compacjt.  Crystals  of  saniclite  and  brown  mica  are  dispersed  all  throiigli 
the  rock,  and  hyalite  is  found  coating  the  sides  of  any  small  fissures 
that  may  occur.  Hyalite  is  found  very  frequently  in  these  volcanic 
rocks,  as  is  also  jasper,  the  latter  varying  in  color  from  white  to  yellovr, 
red,  brown,  green,  and  black.  This  trachyte  contains  but  a  trace  of 
magnetite,  while  an  andesite  found  near  by  contains  a  considerable 
quantity.  Station  33  to  the  southwest  of  32  is  located  upon  a  higb, 
prominent  point  composed  of  andesit/O.  The  lithological  character  of 
this  rock  is  so  constant  that,  although  a  great  many  miles  apart,  no 
specific  difierences  are  found,  and  in  this  instance  again  we  have  a  rock 
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that  could  scarcely  be  (listinguisfaed  from  the  andesite  of  station  56, 
more  tbaii  ei<(hty  miles  distaut.     Variations  occur  within  certjiin  limits, 
and  are  rei)eated  at  almost  every  place  of  occurrence  in  a  f^reater  or 
less  degree,  but  tlie  specific  character  remains  true  to  itseU.    In  the 
southern  portion  of  section  c  andesite  seems  to  form  the  highest  peaks, 
well  marked  by  their  sharp,  bold  outlines,  and  their  dark  color,  unusual 
in  a  country  of  trachytes  and  tuffs,  while  these  latter  compose  the  lower 
ridges  and  high  plateaus.  Station  34,  west  of  Coochetopa  Creek,  is  located 
on  a  sanidite  trachyte  ;  a  brownish  paste  includes  numerous  crystals  of 
sanidite,  and  also  some  of  hornblende,  black  and  bronze-colored  mica. 
From  that  station  north  and  eastward  the  tuffs,  rhyolites,  and  trachy- 
tic  ashes  become  more  numerous  again  than  they  were  in  the  more 
southerly  portions,  thereby  changing  somewhat  the  orographic  features 
of  the  country,  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  change  may  be 
partially  produced  by  underlying  sedimentary  beds.    The  tuffs   have 
overflown  the  Cretaceous  beds  east  of  the  Coochetopa,  and  were  proba- 
bly cooled  under  water,  whereby  their  character  is  changed  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  as  they  present  all  possible  varieties  and  differences  in 
composition  and  texture.    Mostly,  however,  they  are  of  light  color  vesic- 
ular, containing  crystals  of  sanidite,  mica,  and,  if  rhyolitic,  free  quartz. 
At  stations  20  and  27  we  find  a  very  interesting  locality,  showing  a 
comparatively  large  variety  of  volcanic  rocks,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  only  deposit  of  sedimentary  material  that  was  observed  in  this  great 
lava-region.    Station  26  is  located  on  a  phonolitic  andesite  of  a  dark 
bluish-gray  color,  siightly  vesicular  at  places,  containing  small  needles 
of  hornblende  and  small  crystals  of  black  mica  and  sanidite  in  a  compact, 
microcrystalline  paste.  On  the  westsideof  the  summit,  the  andesite  shows 
columnar  structure,  each  column  being  separated  at  a  right  angle  to  its 
longitudinal  axis  into  numerous  thin  plates.     Between  stations  26  and 
27  a  low  granitic  hill  makes  its  appearance,  showing  the  andesitic  cover 
for  some  distance.     This  granite  is  thoroughly  altered  by  the  effects  of 
heat,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  quite  suflicient,  however,  to  bake 
it.    Upon  this  granite,  (a.)  the  Tertiary  beds  (d)  are  deposited,  of  which 
mention  has  been  made  above,  covered  on  their  western  side  by  the 
rhyolitic  ash  lying  upon  the  eastern  slope  of  station  27.     From  white  to 
yellowish  pink  and  greenish,  this  ash  presents  itself  as  an  agglomeration 
of  feldspathic  ingredients,  mixed  with  small  crystals  of  sanidite  and 
mica,  grains  of  quartz,  fragments  of  andesite,  and  of  obsidijin  also  occur, 
altogether  giving  it  the  appearance  of   redeposited  material.     It  is 
quite  possible  that  it  was  deposited  there  at  a  time  when  Tertiary  waters 
were  still  in  that  little  basin,  and  that  they  owe  a  portion  or  all  of  the 
quartz-sand  tliey  contain  to  the  fact  of  having  taken  it  up  from  the 
lake-deposit.    Not  very  far  from  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the  tuff  becomes 
more  compact,  the  Iragments  it  contains  are  larger,  its  color  a  dark 
brown,  forming  a  prominent  bluff  on  that  slope  of  the  hill.     About  25 
feet  from  the  upper  edge  of  that  bluff,  a  horizontal  dike  or  vein  of  ob- 
sidian (c)  occurs,  15  feet  thick,  and  extending  across  horizontally  for 
nearly  100  feet,  until  it  is  lost  under  the  fallen  (Ubris.    xVt  the  point 
where  our  sketch  is  taken,  the  obsidian  shows  spheroidal  concretions, 
the  largest  one  nearly  10  feet  in  diameter,  the  center  of  it  forming  a 
solid,  round  ball,  with  the  obsidian  nearest  to  it  separating  from  the 
rest  in  concentrically  spheroid  scales.     The  obsidian  contains  small 
crystals  of  sanidite — therefore  belongs  to  the  porphyritic  variety — and  en- 
velopes numerous  small  fragments  of  the  tuff.    A  curious  tact  is  that  the 
tuff  above  the  obsidian-dike  is  baked  so  thoroughly  that  it  has  become 
ja»i)ery  in  texture,  while  that  below  remains  unchanged.    Quartz  is  con- 
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tained  in  the  shape  of  small  firagments,  which  have  been  turned  to  semii 
opal  in  the  altered  tuff.  The  cleavage  of  the  latter  has  become  con- 
choidal ;  it  is  bard,  resembling  jasper  or  massive  porcelain  more  than  any- 
thing else,  and  the  change  can  be  traced  as  far  as  the  obsidian.  As- 
cending to  the  snmmit  of  the  hill,  however,  we  again  find  andesite, 
identical  with  that  of  station  26.  From  the  point  where  it  covers  the 
Tertiary  beds  the  ash  extends  downward  to  Saguache  Greek,  and  there 
follows  along  the  base  of  the  blnffs  for  a  short  distance. 

On  station  20  the  andesite  shows  a  phenomenon  that  is  rarely  equaled, 
and  by  which  I  was  led  to  term  it  phonolithic  andesite  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  other  rocks  of  that  gronp.  When  striking  the  large  bowlders,  even 
those  of  many  cnbicfeet  in  size,  they  give  a  clear  ringing  sound,  closely 
resembling  that  fit)m  a  belL  The  Binging  Hills  at  Pottstown,  Pa.,  are 
similar. 

In  the  southern  portion  of  section  o  several  times  caves  were  found  in  the 
tnfts,  a  feature  that  seems  to  be  characteristic  to  them.  Crowning  wiUi  a 
steeply  edged  stratum  some  sloping  hill,  the  caves  had  their  entrance  at 
the  base  of  the  rocky  precipice,  and  extended  inward  sometimes  (br 
considerable  distances.  In  several  instances  the  shape  of  the  entrence 
was  so  well  cut  that  the  idea  of  its  having  been  done  by  human  hands 
suggested  itself 

Not  unfreqnently  colummar  structure  was  seen  in  diflEerent  species  of 
the  trachorbeites,  as  well  in  the  andesite  as  in  the  tnffs,  due  numt 
likely  to  particular  circumstances  by  which  the  cooling  may  have  been 
accompanied. 

Besides  this  immense  area  of  volcanic  rocks,  we  have  two  more  in 
section  e,  excepting  those  small  remnants  of  ovcurflows  occnrring  in 
Tomichi  Valley.    Extending  a  little  north,  and  about  six  miles  west  of 
station  45,  is  another  accumulation  of  these  rocks.    It  seems  to  be 
mainly  trachyte,  with  probably  some  propylite,  having  a  light-green 
paste,  white  to  yellowish  oligoclase,  and  a  greenish  hornblende.    On  the 
north  side  of  tbe  Cximnison  another  rock  occurs  that  belongs  to  this 
group,  covering  the  Carboniferous  of  station  38,  composed  of  a  light- 
grayish,  almost  white,  microcrystalline  paste,  containing  crystals  of 
oligoclase  and  needles  of  hornblende,  besides  a  very  small  quantity  of 
magnetite.    It  is  a  trachyte,  quite  closely  allied  to  propylite,  and  extends 
over  but  a  small  area  to  the  southeast  and  east  of  the  station.    Station. 
42  is  located  on  a  trachyte  of  similar  constitution,  covering  the  Carbo- 
niferous  rocks,  which  extends  north  and   northeast  into  Dr.  Peale'a 
district,  where  he  has  found  it,  and  gives  a  more  definite  description  of  it- 
Dikes  occur  ill  considerable  numbers  throughout  the  granitic  country, 
havin£;  a  course  of  about  north  to  south,  and  are  composed  of  the  same 
mineral  constituents  that  characterize  them  in  the  other  sections;  epi' 
dote  aiul  hornblende  mostly  replacing  mica,  while  at  other  times  mica 
predominates. 

Drift  covers  aconsiderable  area  along  the  western  side  of  the  Arkansas. 
A  belt  of  about  five  miles  in  width  runs  along  it,  keeping  parallel  in  its 
course  and  narrowing  out  toward  the  south.  This  drift  is  composed,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  from  examinations  at  certain  compara- 
tively isolated  points,  of  material  that  was  brought  down  by  the  river 
mainly ;  secondarily,  by  the  different  creeks  striking  the  river  from  the 
west.  Although  glacial  action  seems  to  have  had  considerable  effect  in 
transporting  drift- material  higher  up  on  the  Arkansas,  1  have  not  recog- 
nized any  such  means  of  conveyance  in  that  portion  of  our  district 
Taking  into  account  the  shifting  of  streams  parallel  to  their  own  general 
course,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  material  deposited  immediately 
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aloBg  the  base  of  the  raoge  parallel  to  the  river  mnst  have  been  depos- 
ited by  it,  and  not  by  any  other  means,  provided  lithological  identifica- 
tion of  the  drift-rocks  admits  of  no  contradiction.  This  latter  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  case,  however,  and  the  accumulation  of  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  redeposited  material  I  ascribe  to  the  action  of  the  Arkansas. 
A  number  of  creeks  running  out  from  deeply-cut  ravines  in  the 
mountains  have  cut  in  an  almost  straight  line  through  the  drift ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  is  readily  explained  by  the  fact  that  its  resistance  was 
so  small  as  to  necessitate  no  considerable  deviation  from  a  straight 
line.  As  they  have  cut  in  deeply,  however,  forms  strongly  resembling 
moraines  have  not  infrequently  resulted,  which  might  mislead.  Oppo- 
site station  4,  the  canon  of  the  Arkansas  narrows  and  the  drift-deposit 
disappears.  Along  Tomichi  Creek  a  considerable  quantity  of  drift  has 
accumulated,  covering  about  thirty  to  fort^'  square  miles,  the  material 
for  which  was  brought  from  the  neighboring  granitic  and  quartzitic  hills. 
Northwest  of  station  43  some  drift  has  accumulated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Gunnison,  part  of  which  is  due  to  the  action  of  glaciers.  In  a 
long,  narrow  line,  running  from  southeast  to  no^th\^  est,  morainal  de- 
posits sweep  down  from  the  base  of  the  high  mountains  to  the  valley. 
Characteristic  narrow  but  level  valleys,  bordered  on  either  side  by  lat- 
eral moraines,  with  a  number  of  small  glacial  lakes,  are  found  at  the 
points  of  emanation.  Changing  their  course  slightly,  these  two  moraines 
extend  down  into  the  valley,  leaving  at  every  favorable  locality  small 
lakes  or  swampy  places,  and  they  terminate  on  the  sides  in  moraines, 
descending  from  1,000  feet  in  height  to  200.  Reaching  the  valley,  the 
ice  melted  and  formed  a  large  lake,  at  the  place  of  which  a  swampy,  low 
country  now  is  found,  inhabited  by  hundreds  of  beavers.  In  these 
moraines  gold-washing  has  been  carried  on  formerly,  and  is  still  carried 
on  in  some  of  the  neighboring  gulches.  This  is  the  only  instance*  through- 
out our  entire  district  where  I  could  really  recognize  the  action  of 
glaciers. 

3!ineral  deposits  are  found  in  only  two  localities  of  section  c;  the  one 
on  Mount  Princeton,  where  a  series  of  parallel  veins  are  contained  in 
the  granite,  running  between  the  strata,  which  are  peculiarly  welldetined 
there.  They  are  about  12,000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  Re^  eral  of  them 
have  been  worked  to  a  small  extent.  Usually  the  strike  is  from  north- 
east to  southwest,  and  the  dip  about  135^  to  tlie  north,  with  slight  varia- 
tions of  either.  The  ores  contained  in  these  lodes  are  mainly  galenite, 
sphalerite,  and  small  quantities  of  fahlerz,  resulting,  when  dec()inj)08ed, 
in  the  formation  of  azurite  and  malachite.  Argentite  was  found  in  a 
few  specimens.  According  to  report,  assays  that  have  been  made  are 
favorable.  In  the  vallej'  of  the  Upper  Gunnison,  u  <?.,  north  and  east 
of  the  entrance  of  the  canon,  the  drift  contains  gold,  which  has  been 
worked  at  intervals  for  some  j-ears.  In  Union  gulch,  adjoining  the 
valley,  there  were  several  miners  at  work  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  appar- 
ently well  pleased  with  their  results.  Single  nuggets  of  several  dollars 
in  value  are  frequently  washed  out.  Probably  the  drift-material  of  that 
region  may  contain  paying  quantities  of  the  precious  metal,  which  some 
day  will  most  likely  be  turned  to  account  by  the  enterprising  western 
miner. 

Eesnme  of  section  c. — In  this  section  we  have  the  greatest  variety  of 
granites  met  with  thus  far.  Besides  the  red,  middle  to  coarse-grained 
rock,  that  1  think  may  safely  be  regarded  as  the  oldest,  a  repetition  of 
the  type  found  in  the  two  proceeding  sections,  we  have  another  one, 
composing  the  Sahwat(!h  range,  containing  as  its  most  i»rominent  peak 
Mount  Pilucetou :   near  that  we    have  the  lU'otogine,  possibly  owing 


Its  ppcniiar  coiintitutioii  to  the  close  proximity  with  volcanic  rocks;  and 
Ia«tIj-,theerui>tivogrttiiit«of  station  38.  Tliraughout,  as  well  iu  lithologi- 
eulnudniinci'alo^iciilckiinicterasin  the  stmctnre  of  mouutaitis,tbt> three 
DQuiu  varittiea  cfm  n-Atlily  be  ilistinguiahod.  In  other  countriL's  ^fraiiiteii 
httvu  been  foniirl,  thut  urt»  said  to  reach  back  only  to  vt-rj-  laU<  gtolosical 
ftgua  f  here  we  havu  one  the  protrusion  of  which  I  tliiuk  falls  into  a 
PoBt^CarboiiiferoiiB  period.  The  evidence  aftbrtled  by  thu  Saugrc  de 
iJhri&to  range  of  «eutioii  b  is  corroborated  by  the  ob'»er\-i>tiuus  inaiiL' 
iere.  Lt'ss  notieeable  ttiuii  in  the  two  preceding  sections  is  a  gradaiil 
or  sudden  rise  of  thf  main  granitic  mass,  wbich,  if  it  has  occnrrwi, 
must  hare  been  but  Blight,  and  not  of  long  daration  or  great  power. 

An  accumulation  of  nurublendic  rocks  is  a  curious  and  inten-stioj; 

feature,  and  the  similarity  they  bear  to  alpiue  and  other  eupbolidi'*, 

combined  with  tbfe  fact  of  their  usually  reaching  very  high  altitudes, 

may  jwint  to  au  analogy  of  formation  and  relation  to  surrounding  rocks. 

Astonishing  is  the  mass  of  volcanic  material  that  had  ac«nmu)atftl 

_     and  found  its  points  of  outflow  in  this  8ection,  at  the  same  time  show- 

L    hig  no  very  massive  deposits  at  any  one  jKiint,  as  might  have  be«n  ei- 

■   pected.    Uiwu  the  origin  of  this  and  the  otJier  volcanic  effluvia,  we  will 

^^Bpeak  in  the  "  CouclusioD." 

r  CONCLUSION. 

In  concladiug  the  regwrt  of  the  geognostic  and  geological  featares  of 
the  district  nssigued  to  nie  for  1S73,  it  uiiiv  l>e  of  value  to  give,  in  pva- 
enil  f.iitlii»-s.  tUv  (U.-liLlmttoii  of  j;i-olni,'i..'jil  f.iriiKitii.tis  tljinii^li.„ii  it, 
and  to  speak  briedy  of  the  correlation  existing  l)etween  them. 

In  taking  a  bird's-eye  view  over  the  mountains  of  this  district,  it 
becomes  strikingly  evident  at  a  glance  that  two  main  systons  of 
moan  tain -ran  ges  traverse  the  country :  the  one,  geognostically  graoitie, 
in  a  direction  a  little  west  of  north  and  east  of  soath ;  the  otbfo-,  vol- 
canic, crossing  it  at  almost  right  angles,  having  a  course  of  aboot  1S° 
sonth  of  west  and  north  of  east 

Granite  seems  to  I>e  the  oldust  rock  fonnd  there;  bnt  there  are  foDi 
distinct  varieties  of  it,  three  of  which  are  considerably  yonnger  than  tbe 
first,  the  red  to  pink  variety,  mostly  coarse-grain^,  aboandmg,  with 
local  accnmuhttiona  of  the  one  or  other  constituent  mineral.  Tbe  mcADd 
type,  tlie  age  of  which  will  probably  be  correctly  defined  as  Post-Devo- 
nian, is  that  which  occurs  in  the  uortheast  portion  of  sectioD  e,  fi>nD- 
ing  the  high  sharp  peaks  that  are  so  characteristic  to  the  range  west  of 
tbe  North  Arkansas.  While  oligoclase  is  of  exceedingly  rare  ooeor- 
Fence  in  the  oldest  granite,  it  is  fonnd  to  l>e  the  mineral  second  in  quao- 
tityonty  to  orthoclase  lu  this  instance,  imi>arting  an  entirely  diffeient 
character  both  as  regards  appearance  and  weathering.  Of  probaUytbe 
same  age  we  find  the  porphyritic  protogiue  of  station  45,  owing  its  eoo- 
stitutiou  must  likely  to  some  different  circumstances  experienced  while 
cooling.  Eruptive  gruuite  is  tbe  fourth  variety,  occarring  in  the  Saogie 
de  Christo  range  and  ou  station  3S,  of  I'ost-CarlMuiferous  aKe,  resem- 
bling in  its  lithological  character  more  closely  that  of  Monnt  Prinoeton. 
Although  tbe  term  "  eruptive  granite  ~  is  tmiuently  used  by  Earopean 
writers,  this  has  not  been  done  to  any  considerable  extent  by  Ameri- 
eans ;  and  1  would  state  that  I  do  not  consider  it  eniptire  in  the  aane 
aaase  that  basalt  is  exaptive,  bat  merely  wish  to  imply  by  that  term 
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that  the  granite,  by  some  vertically-acting  force  the  origin  and  eflFect  of 
which  cannot  be  discnssed  here,  has  been  forced  upward,  may  have  not 
only  assisted  in  locally  disturbing  strata  with  which  it  was  at  one  time 
in  no  immediate  contact,  but  has  actually,  by  virtue  of  this  force,  been 
brought  into  contact  with  such  strata.  Footing  upon  the  observation 
of  facts  that  to  me  cannot  be  otherwise  explained,  I  see  no  discrepancy 
with  any  well-founded  hypothesis  that  may  be  universally  accepted  to 
regard  the  immediate  action  of  the  granitic  masses  as  implying  the 
agent  of  a  vertical  force  to  which  it  must  owe  its  elevation.  Examina- 
tions were  made  with  a  view  to  determine  the  presence  of  magnetic 
iron  in  the  specimens  of  granite  collected  in  this  distiict,  and  it  was 
found  that  not  one  specimen  was  without  it.  As  a  rule,  the  light-colored 
granites,  of  a  more  recent  date  than  the  red  ones,  contained  more  than 
the  latter,  a  fact  that  can  readily  be  explained  by  assuming  that  their 
younger  existence  upon  the  surface  could  not  admit  of  so  extended  an 
influence  of  atmospheric  agencies  upon  their  constitution,  while  the 
older  granite  may  probably  owe  its  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  magnetic 
iron,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  its  red  color,  to  the  action  of  these  agents. 
By  increasing  its  percentage  of  oxygen,  the  iron  comi)ound  contained 
would  change  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impart  to  the  rock  that  color 
which  it  now  possesses.  It  remains  to  be  stated  that  there  are  two  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule  above  given,  where  in  both  instances  magnetite  was 
contained  as  a  mineral  imi)regnation  in  the  red  granite,  in  the  one 
instance  even  in  crystals  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Of  the  Silurian  formation  we  have  some  of  the  oldest  strata,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  comparatively  unsatisfactory  paleontological  remains,  and 
from  these  upward  the  Devonian  rocks  also  seem  to  be  represented, 
although  no  strict  identification  was  possible.  The  Carboniferous  is 
well  developed,  showing  great  uniformity  in  the  groups  of  strata.  Con- 
sidering the  imperfect  evidence  derived  from  the  fossil  remanis  below 
the  Arkansas  sandstone,  there  might  be  some  doubt  regarding  its  age, 
and  the  question  could  arise  whether  it  would  not  be  more  correct  to 
assign  it  a  position  parallel  to  the  "  Old  Red"  of  the  Devonian;  but,  for 
reasons  based  upon  stratigraphical  evidence  and  the  total  absence  of 
fossils  that  might  decide,  this  has  not  been  done.  A  wide  gap  now  fol- 
lows, comparing  the  formations  of  this  district  with  those  analogous 
from  other  parts  of  the  world,  until  the  Mesozoic  period  is  reached. 
The  position  of  this  series  seems  to  be  as  well  established  as  j»ossible 
with  the  very  meager  amount  of  fossils  that  has  been  found,  in  some 
of  his  earlier  expeditions.  Dr.  Uayden  has  found  Pent^crinifes  in  some 
strata  that  are  recognized  as  having  their  position  above  the  so-called 
"  red  beds,"  which  would  settle  the  question,  heaving  ample  space,  how- 
ever, for  any  subdividing  of  the  group.  Well-defined  and  of  admirable 
uniformity  in  character  are  the  Cretaceous  strat^  to  which  the  five 
adopted  divisions  apply  without  discrepancy.  The  gradual  receding  of 
the  formations  belonging  to  this  group  from  the  monntaiu-edge,  the  still 
greater  development  of  this  feature  during  the  Post-Cretaceous  epoch, 
speak  for  the  gradual  rise  of  the  land  west  of  them  during  a  period  of 
time  that  must  be  located  in  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous.  Apj)arently 
a  knotty  question  arises  when  the  age  of  the  "  Lignitic"  beds  is  consid- 
ered ;  but  undoubtedly  future  investigations,  not  merely  of  the  paleon- 
tological remains,  but  of  the  geognostic  relations  they  bear  to  over-  and 
underlying  formations,  will  tend  to  clear  up  any  lingering  doubts.  Those 
found  in  our  district  seem  (speaking  with  all  the  reserve  that  a  mere  su- 
perficial examination  demands)  to  be  of  an  ago  which  can  paleontologi- 
cally  be  referred  neither  to  the  Cretaceous  nor  to  the  Tertiary,  analogous 
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Krbaps  in  chaiMter  to  tbe  Wealden  formation  of  Eorope,  lliat is  pibeed 
tween  the  Jnrasaic  and  Gretaoeoos.  Views  of  die  present  day  repuEd- 
ing  ^^  formation  ^  and  ^^  age  "  are  merely  conventional^  and  it  ia  mofa  ttta 
probable  that  by  the  time  a  little  more  of  the  remaining  foor-flltfts  of 
the  land  ou  the  surface  of  the  earth  are  explored  geognoatically  and 
geologically,  they  will  be  oompelied  to  nndergo  conaiderabte  modifia- 
tion. 

Tertiary,  Dilnvial,  and  Alluvial  deposits  are  found  under  such  condi- 
tions as  would  be  favorable  to  their  formation.  In  conaeqnenee  of 
the  rise  of  the  main  body  of  land,  the  marine  Tertiary  was  fbredd  to 
retreat  farther  toward  those  portions  that  were  stQl  submerged,  and  no 
strata  were  found  that  could  be  refSdired  to  this  epoch  unless  t>f  a  hml 
flresh-water  character.  Drift,  belonging  both  to  Diluvial  and  ARAvial 
ages,  is  abundant.  Alluvial  deposits,  as  everywhere,  owe  tbdr  obirae- 
t&t  to  the  rock  to  which  they  owe  their  existence,  and  tAe  old  prfaidple 
of  ^^  same  cause,  same  effect "  is  cleariy  discernible. 

Olacial  phenomena,  that  seem  to  be  more  abundant  fiviher  northi  wm 
recognized  in  but  one  locality,  and  there  they  were  not  of  any  Mnili- 
erable  extent 

By  &r  more  varied,  and  of  deep  interest,  are  the  volcanic  eruiiUve 
rocks,  so  widely  distributed  throughout  the  district  fiiohtboiMi 
excellent  classification,  comprehensive  and  yet  concise,  finds  s  net 
supiMirt  in  tbe  twenty-three  hundred  square  miles  of  tmcborlieMiO 
material  contained  in  our  district  Throughout,  the  given  dwnuMrof 
andesite,  trachyte,  and  rhyolite  could  be  relied  upon  as  soon  as  tlie  ppri- 
tion  of  andesitic  tuffs  was  properly  recognized ;  and  although  the  dif- 
ferent conditions  undoubtedly  influencing  the  cooling  of  the  masses  at 
different  points  produced  almost  innumerable  varieties,  even  within 
limits  areas,  bis  appreeiation  of  identity  and  correlation  was  not  im- 
paired. A  question  of  great  importance  arises  during  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  immense  quantities  of  this  material ;  it  is  the  one  touching 
their  origin.  Without  entering  upon  the  various  hypotheses  that  have 
been  advanced  upon  this  point,  with  a  semblance  of  more  or  less  prob- 
ability, I  will  make  a  few  suggestions  that  have  occurred  to  me  as  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  obser\'ation  of  facts. 

As  stated  above,  it  was  imi>ossib1e  to  find  even  a  single  one  of  tbe 
specimens  of  granite  free  from  magnetic  iron,  although  more  was  found 
in  tbe  younger  ones  than  in  those  preceding  them  in  age.  The  same 
examinations  carried  on  with  a  considerable  number  of  trachorheites 
from  difterent  localities  give  the  invariable  result  that  andesite  con- 
tains a  large  (comparatively  sjpeaking)  |>ereentage  of  this  mineral; 
trachyte  less ;  rhyolite  still  less ;  the  tuffs  of  these  species  giving  results 
in  accordance  with  those  shown  by  the  rock  to  which  they  belong.  The 
rising  percentage  of  silica  as  they  are  higher — younger  in  the  scale— 
until  rhyolite  contains  free  silica;  their  approximate  uniformity  in 
chemical  composition  throughout  the  world,  which  i)oints  to  an  origin 
from  similarly  constituted  material;  and  their  almost  unexceptional 
occurrence  in  granitic  countries,  besides  the  great  similarity  of  percent- 
age which  their  constituents  show,  upon  analysis,  with  the  constitu- 
ents of  granite,  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  may  owe  their 
origin  to  a  remelting  of  granite.  More  careful  and  specific  examina- 
tions are  required,  however,  to  prove  this  hypothesis.  With  a  view 
to  so  doing,  I  have  undertaken  investigations  into  the  questions  in- 
volved herein,  and  shall  therefore  do  no  more  than  suggest  the  idea 
until  results  obtained  justify  a  more  complete  and  comprehensive  as- 
sertion. 
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A  few  wonls  may  also  be  said  regarding  the  distribation  of  the  geo- 
logical formations  over  the  entire  district. 

Granite  lorms  all  the  higher  portions  of  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Front 
range ;  bat  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Arkansas  it  is  covered  largely  by 
trachorheites,  and,  to  some  extent,  by  sedimentary  formations.  Con- 
tinuing its  coarse  westward,  it  forms  the  main  mass  of  moantains  in  the 
north,  whereas  the  entire  sonth western  portion  is  volcanic.  The  sediment- 
ary beds  of  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  age  traverse  the  centnil  portion 
of  the  districts  in  a  narrow  band  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  the 
former  edging  the  latter  in  the  northern  portion,  disappearing  in  the 
sonth.  Again,  they  reach  into  the  northwest  comer  of  the  district 
coming  from  the  north,  and  covering  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
square  miles.  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  beds  are  found  only  along  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  Front  range,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
isolated  patches  of  small  extent.  The  Cretaceous  occurs  all  along  that 
same  edge,  extending  into  the  mountains  in  a  few  bays  of  ten  to  twelve 
miles  in  length,  and  is  found  in  the  western  portion  of  the  district,  a 
continuation  of  the  formation  farther  north. 

Volcanic  rocks  cover  the  granite  partially  in  the  eastern  and  northern 
half  of  the  district,  forming  the  high  plateaus,  while  the  granite  appears 
in  the  eroded  cauons.  A  few  isolated  patches  are  scattered  throughout 
the  granites,  one  of  them  extending  in  a  very  narrow  line  parallel  to 
the  Sangre  dc  Christo  range.  The  largest  portion  is  that  forming  the 
southwestern  corner  of  the  district,  which  probably  extends  consider- 
ably beyond  it  both  west  and  south. 

Drift  covers  San  Luis  Valley,  the  upper  valley  of  the  Arkansas,  and 
Wet  Mpuntain  Valley,  besides  small  portions  on  the  Tomichi,  at  Union 
Park,  and  on  Taylor  Eiver  Valley. 

The  mineral  resources  of  this  district  are  confined  to  gold,  silver, 
iron,  coal,  and  marble,  of  which  mention  has  been  made  in  speaking  ot 
the  several  sections  in  which  they  occur. 
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MDHERALOGICAL  50TES  AND  A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  UTS- 

EBAL3  OF  COLORADO  TERRITORY. 

MINERALOGICAL  NOTES. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  regions  in  Colorado,  from  a  mineralogical 
point  of  view,  is  undoubtedly  the  vicinity  of  Gold  Hill,  of  which  Mr. 
Marvine  treats  in  his  report,  as  it  is  located  within  his  district. 

There  a  number  of  dikes  of  porphyry  have  found  their  way  out  tbroogh 
the  granite,  and,  contact  between  the  two,  a  unmber  of  lodes  have  been 
found,  several  of  which  have  attained  considerable  celebrity.  The  Bed 
Cloud  and  Cold  Spring  are  located  on  the  two  sides  of  a  porphyry -dike 
50  feet  in  thickness,  striking  about  northeast  to  southwest,  and  from 
them  principally  the  rare  and  valuable  tellurids,  sought  for  by  mineral- 
ogists,  have  chiefly  been  obtained.  Prof.  F.  L.  Schirmer,  of  Denver, 
had  the  kindness  to  supply  me  with  a  number  of  s|)ecimens  firom  the 
Red  Clond  mine,  which  I  have  examined,  and  herewith  give  a  report 
uiK)n.  Before  speaking  more  particularly  of  the  tellurids,  a  few  words 
may  be  s;  id  explanatory  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  asso- 
ciated with  other  minerals  at  the  mines  of  that  locality. 

Compo  ;ing  the  dike  between  the  Red  Cloud  and  Cold  Spring,  we  find 
a  porj)}]\ TV  of  dark-grayish  to  piir]»lish  color.  eontaiijii];j:  iiniiuToas  small 
crystals  ot  two  varieties  of  tV*l<lspar  in  its  eryptocrvstaliiiie,  compact 
paste.     Wliile  forming  the  ban ^riiig- wall  of  the  lJe<l  Cloml.  it  is  the  foot- 
wall  of  tlie  vein  opposite.     Fra;^ii]euts  of  this  iH)rpliyry,  iiiixe<l  with  par- 
tifles  ami  streaks  of  quanz  and  feldspar,  tojxetber  with  small  dakes  of 
lulc,   luaivt*  up  the  gangue-rock  of  the  Red  Cloud,  collecting  in  small 
cavir*i>,  eiystallizing  in  cubes  combined  with   tbe  i>entagonal  doiieca- 
bedioii.     Pyrite  occurs  tbrougbout  the  vein,  also  forming  at  times  nar- 
row sneaks,  but  invariably  with  a  strong  tendency  to  ervstallize.    At 
soiLie  i»«:»iMts  the  jwrpbyr}'  too  is  thoroughly  impregnated  with  this  min- 
eral.    Ga'icnite  occurs  sparingly  in  cubical  crystals;  also  sphalerite  in 
narrow  seams.     Quartz-crystals,  coated  by  ferric  oxide,  are  found  in  the 
small  cavities  occurring  with  tbem,  both  of  more  recent  origin  than  tbe 
Rnl[»liurets.     Comix)unds  of  silver,  copper,  selenium,  «S:c.,  with  sulphur. 
seem  to  be  wanting  entirely  ;  instead,  however,  we  have  the  unusually 
rich  occurrence  of  tellurets,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently. 

To  the  west  of  the  Red  Clou<l  is  tbe  Cold  Spring,  the  ores  of  which 
show  no  variation,  however,  while  the  same  granite  and  the  same  i)or- 
phyry  form  its  walls. 

East  of  the  Red  Cloud,  striking  almost  due  east  and  west,  is  the  ^i* 
nc^ia,  located  between  two  walls  of  gneiss.  In  this  lode  the  ganf^ue- 
rock  is  mainly  quartzitic,  containing  small  portions  of  decomposing 
feldspar  and  of  talc.  Chalcopyrite  and  pyrite  form  the  main  ore,  occur- 
ring in  streaks  and  thin  threads  i)artly,  partly  disseminated  in  crystals 
of  cubical  and  dodecahedral  form  throughout  the  gangue. 
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Some  distance  to  the  southwest  of  the  Red  Clond  we  find  the  Central, 
Seven-Thirty,  and  Americus,  located  contact  to  a  long  dike  of  porphyry 
and  the  surrounding  granite.  In  a  light-gray  microcrystalline  paste  we 
find  embedded  numerous  amall  crystals  of  black  mica,  crystals  of  a  i>rob- 
ably  triclinic  feldspar,  and  small,  irregular  particles  of  white  quartz. 

Of  all  the  veins  located  on  this  dike,  the  main  one  is  chalcopyrite  and 
pyrite,  with  the  usual  accessories;  sphalerite  and  galenite  occurring 
rarely.  In  none  of  the  specimens  that  reached  me  could  I  find  any  tel- 
lurets,  although  their  analogous  mode  of  occurrence  might  lead  to  some 
•expectation  of  their  presence. 

In  various  parts  of  the  world,  compounds  of  tellurium  with  other 
metals  have  been  found,  so  that  the  first  attempt  at  recognizing  analo- 
gous minerals  from  the  Gold  Hill  region  was  to  identify  them  with  those 
already  described.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  tellurets  of  the  region  under 
consideration  show  a  gresiter  variety  of  composition  than  those  of  other 
localities.  For  entering  into  combination  with  other  elements,  the  facil- 
ities must  have  been  great ;  we  have  one  compound,  that  of  tellurium 
and  iron,  which,  although  not  occurring  pure,  enters  into  the  formula 
of  the  mineral.  During  the  coming  field-season,  I  expect  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  supply  of  material,  in  order  to  give  a  complete  synopsis  of 
the  mineral-occurrences  of  the  Gold  Ilill  locality. 

Two  minerals  were  found,  occurring  both  at  the  Eed  Cloud  and  Cold 
Spring  lodes,  that  could  not  strictly  be  parallelized  with  any  known 
species,  and  I  have  reserved  the  right  of  distinguishing  them  by  a  sepa- 
rate name,  if  subsequent  examinations  of  more  abundant  and  purer 
material  will  warrant  it. 

No.  1. 

Isometric,  imperfect  crystals  observed.  Cleavage  cubical,  good. 
Mostly  found  in  thin  threads,  or  in  small,  irregular,  foliated  masses. 

Hardness, 2  to 2.5.  Specific  gravity,  8.5253.  Luster  metallic,  splendent. 
Color  bright  silver-gray  to  steel  gray  ;  pale  bright-yellow  when  exposed 
to  atmospheric  iufiueuces  a  short  time.  Streak  metallic,  gray  to  silvery. 
Opaque ;  brittle ;  partly  malleable  and  sectile. 

On  account  of  the  small  quantities  that  could  be  spared  for  analysis, 
the  tellurium  was  not  determined  but  calculated;  the  result  of  careful 
qualitative  examinations  ha\ing  revealed  no  trace  of  any  other  elements 
than  those  found  and  given  below. 

By  analysis  the  following  constituents  were  obtained: 

Pb,      Fe,    Ag,     An,    Te  by  diff., 
53.19     5.05    0.;n     trace        4i.45       =100.00 

Calculating  the  simple  tellnrets  for  each  one  of  these  constituents, 
we  find  there  are  required  for — 

53.10  Pb,       5.05  Fe,      0.31  Ag, 

32.00  1 1.55  0.10  =  44.04  tellurium. 

It  is  probable  that  slight  replacements  may  account  for  the  smaller 
quantity  of  tellurium  found. 
The  percentage  of  constituents  found  leads  to  the  formulj* — 

3  l*b  Te  +  Fe  Te 

a  very  minute  portion  of  lead  having  been  replaced  by  silver.    During 
the  examination,  great  pains  were  taken  to  procure  the  mineral  as  xmre  aa 

23  o  s 
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ixwdble,  and  only  «Dota  frsgmentB  tliat  Hlinweil  d  distinct  cleAvageon 
all  BHles  v-'CiTe  saqeoted  to  tbe  teste.  P,vi'il«  almost  iiiVHriably  is  fnond 
Maociated  with  tiili  mineial,  and  t  b(^  idi-fl  sug^cHttHl  iim-lf  tliMt  tJie  intu 
might  be  uvconoted  fbr  in  tbaC  way.  Several  trials  were  iitiMle,tb«t«fore, 
without  giving  any  Milpbur  however.  It  may  be  ntatetl  here  tliu  ill 
tbe  examinatioiie  were  made  of  pieces  obtained  from  oue  8|»eciiueU. 

This  luincml  has  in  its  physical  cbaraeters  some  ret^cinblauoo  to  die 
Altaite,  which,  however, ooutttiiis  do  irou  and  al>out  UU  per  cent,  of  lead. 

Id  the  open  tnbe,  the  assay  gives  off  white  fames  of  telliirons  acid, 
condensing  into  colorless  drops  upon  being  heated  to  a  hiKti  degree. 

fiei'ore  the  blow-pipe  on  charcoal,  with  tbe  oxygen. flame,  the  ooal  i^ 
coated  with  a  white  layer  some  distance  from  the  assay,  highly  volatile, 
and  tiear  it  a  grayish-silvery  coaling  is  formed,  consisting  of  the  vol- 
atilized and  recondensed  mineral.  Alter  treating  tbe  assay  on  charcoal 
a  tittle  while,  it  becomes  slightly  magDetic>  melts  readily,  and  volatilib'^ 
at  a  (.-omparatively  low  temiteratnre. 

When  gently  warmed  with  concentrated  salphui-ic  acid,  not  heated  to 
IxriUug,  the  tellurium  contained  in  this  minei^l  imparts  to  the  acid  a 
eberry-red  color,  more  or  less  intense.  Nitric  acid  affects  it ;  uitro-muri* 
atio  dissolves  it.  Tbe  solution  obtnined  is  yellow,  owing  its  color  to  Ilic 
presence  of  iron. 

This  species  oconrs  both  at  the  Ited  Cloud  and  Cold  Spring  toinee. 
If  SDbseqnent  investigations,  with  a  more  ample  snpply  of  goo<l  inaterial, 
confirm  the  result  of  the  above  examinations.  1  shall  pro|K>tte  to  die- 
tingnish  this  mineral  tVom  other  t«>liurets  or  lead  by  the  name  uf 
Henryile,  dedicated  to  Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  director  of  tbe  8mithsuuiaD 
Institution. 

No.  2. 

Probably  ortborhombic,  {no  crystals  were  found  from  which  tbe 
cr^'Htallioe  form  (.-ould  be  deduced  beyond  a  doubt ;)  occurring  mostly  iu 
thin  threads  and  foliated  masses.  Cleavage  periect ;  hardness,  1  to  IJ; 
Inster  metallic,  stdeudent ;  sti-eak  submetallic,  dark-gray  to  hlacli ;  color 
between  bright  lead-gray  and  steel-blue ;  upiique ;  l)artly  lualleable  oiid 
sectile ;  flexible  when  broken  into  thin  scales, 

Ju  cunseQuence  of  being  obliged  to  work  with  very  small  quatitittt;&, 
it  was  impossible  to  make  more  than  n  partiid  (jmiutitutive  examinatiuu, 
which,  however,  combined  with  tbe  qualitative,  appears  to  disIi&gDish 
this  mineral  from  any  known  species : 

Au,  Ag, 

IS.S'2  -JSMt  per  cent. 

white  the  qualitative  analysis  revealed  yet  tellurium ,  iron,  and  lead ;  of 
the  latter  merely  a  trace,  however.  An  approximate  determination  of 
tbe  irou  leads  mo  to  infer  that  the  formula  will  be — 

3  Ag  Te  +  (Au  Fe)  Te 

In  this  mineral,  the  percental  r.itio  of  Au  to  Ag  is  2:3,  while  in  the 
mineral  nearest  related  to  it,  in  the  Peticite, it  is  u:S;  and  while  Petzite 
contains  on  an  average  25  i>er  cent,  of  gold  and  40  of  silver,  these 
figures  are  not  so  high  in  our  mineral. 

In  tbe  open  tube  it  gives  ofl'  lellurous  acid,  sicting  like  No,  1,  Before 
tJie)>Iow>]>ipeiutbeoxygen-fi»mo,itcoatsthech;ircoal  white,  giving  in  the 
reduction  flame  ao  impure  g\o\fti\eo'i  go\tia.wi&\\\-i«,  k.S.\KE\yas.%b«ated 
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a  short  time,  tbe  assay  becomes  highly  magnetic,  iudicating  the  presence 
of  a  considerable  quantity  of  iron.  Nitro-muriatic  acid  decomposes  thA 
minei-al. 

Subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  No.  1, 1  shall,  if  the  results  are 
subsequently  verified,  i)ropose  for  this  mineral  the  name  of  ScUirmeriU^ 
dedicated  to  Prof.  J.  F.  L.  Schirmer,  of  Denver,  who  kindly  supplied 
me  with  specimens  from  his  rich  store. 

NATIVE  TELLURIUM. 

• 

Hexagonal ;  occurring  massive  and  in  small  crystals ;  lateral  cleavage, 
perfect ;  form,  columnar  masses  in  the  accompanying  white  quartz. 

Hardness,  2  to  2.5 ;  specific  gravity,  5.802,  which  is  lower  than  that 
given  for  tellurium,  6.1  to  6.3 ;  but  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  metal  and  quartz  could  be  separated  but  imperfectly.  Structure, 
lamellar ;  color,  tin- white  to  light  steel-gray ;  luster,  splendent ;  streak, 
submetaUic,  light-gray  to  gray. 

In  the  open  tube  it  gives  off  white  fumes  of  tellurousacid  and  a  strong 
selenium  odor.  Before  the  blow-pipe,  on  charcoal,  melts  readily,  coat- 
ing the  latter  white  in  the  oxygen-flame )  black  or  very  dark-gray  in  the 
red  flame.  Treating  for  some  time  with  the  red  flame  on  charcoal  and 
moistening  the  black  coating  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the 
coating  will  turn  a  bright  carmine  upon  warming  gently.  Held  into  a 
steady  oxygen-flame  it  colors  it  blue,  with  the  edges  tinged  bright  green. 
Bismuth  produces  a  slight  yellowish  tinge  on  charcoal  near  the  assay.  In 
tbe  closed  tube  the  characteristic  red  deposit  occasioned  by  selenium 
is  found. 

As  stated  above,  this  tellurium  is  intimately  associated  with  quartz, 
which  composes  52  per  cent,  of  the  entire  mass.  An  analysis,  in  which 
the  constituents  other  than  tellurium  were  determined  approximately, 
gave  the  following  result : 

Te,        Se,  Fe,  Bi,         An,        Ag. 
90.85,    approximate,    trace,     trace. 

Having  obtained  more  material,  a  full  analysis  will  be  given.  It  is  not 
BO  pure  as  the  tellurium  from  Transylvania,  which  yielded  from  92  to  97 
per  cent,  of  the  metal. 

CATALOGUE  OF  THE  MINERALS  OF  COLORADO  TERRITORY. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  minerals  found  in  the  Territory  of  Col- 
orado, given  as  completely  as  possible  up  to  date.  In  compiling  it,  the 
observations  of  Professor  Schirmer,  from  Denver,  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith,  ter- 
ritorial geologist,  Mr.  von  Schulz,  E.  M.,  Mr.  Peters,  E.  M.,Mr.  Frazer, 
E  M.,  Dr.  A.  C.  Peale,  Mr.  Marvin,  and  myself  have  been  used.  The 
single  initial  after  the  enumeration  of  each  locality  or  series  of  localities 
gives  the  name  of  one  of  the  above-mentioned  gentlemen  by  whom  the 
mineral  was  collected  or  observed  at  that  locality.  Mr.  Smith's  Cata- 
logue of  the  Principal  Minerals  of  Colorado  afforded  much  valuable  in- 
formation. The  comparatively  meager  representation  of  mineral  species 
in  a  country  so  richly  endowed  with  mining-lands  as  Colorado  is  is  per- 
ceptible at  a  glance.  Very  little  definite  and  applicable  knowledge  has 
thus  far  been  gained  relative  to  the  distribution  of  minerals  and  ores 
^  throughout  the  world,  and  every  catalogue,  however  small,  if  only  ac- 
'  curate,  adds  its  share  to  the  further  development  ot  ttiat  Y.wo^X^^^'^* 
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Acn^^OLiTE. — ^In  radiated  foroiy  of  llght-greea  color,  oq  statkm  2,  B. 
On  Baffalo  and  Sopris  Peaks,  P.  Bergen's  ranch  and  Xorth  Boolder 
Cieek,  S. 

Agate. — Clondy,  of  white  and  gray  color  in  the  trachytio  formatioDS  of 
station  27,  in  varions  forms  at  the  Los  Pinos  agency,  EL  lo  Sooth 
Park,  in  the  Arkansas  Valley,  and  on  the  Fr3'ing  Pan  in  varieties,  P. 
Throughout  3Iiddle  Park,  M. 

Alabandite. — At  Qnartzville,  Peters. 

Alabaster. — Mount  Yemon,  S. 

Allophanite. — ^Franklioe  mine,  in  Gilson  Gulch ;  Fowler  and  Wells's 
tunnel,  Sugar  Loaf  district,  S. 

Alumoite. — ^^lount  Vernon,  S. 

Alum. — Mount  Vernon,  S. 

Amazon  stone,  (Adularia.) — ^Elk  Greek,  S. 

Amethyst. — ^At  Nevada  and  other  neighboring  IocalitieS|  S.  On  Bock 
Creek,  P. 

Amianthite. — North  Boulder  Greek,  E. 

Amphibole. — Buffalo  Peak,  P.  Montgomery,  Peters. 

Anglesite. — Freeland  mine  on  Trail  Creek,  S.  In  crystals  at  the  Horse- 
shoe lead-mine,  in  South  Park,  Peters. 

Anhydrite.— On  Elk  Greek,  F.  Crystallized  at  the  salt-works  in  Sonth 
Park,  Peters. 

Anthophtllite.— North  Boulder  Greek,  S. 

Apatite. — At  Fairplay,  Peters. 

Apophtllitb.— Station  22,  E. 

Abaoonite. — Occurring  in  the  form  usually  termed  Jlo8  farrij  veiy 
beautifully  in  Marshal's  tunnel,  Georgetown,  E.    Golaen,  S. 

Argentite. — Colorado  Central  Mine,  Terrible,  and  other  mines  at 
Georgetown ;  in  the  No  Name,  Caribou,  and  others  at  Caribou ;  in 
some  mines  near  Nevada;  in  the  Senator  lode  of  the  Hardscrabble 
mi!iin^-di«trict;  it  occurs  mostly  in  small  quantities,  imbedded  either 
in  quartz  or  in  the  predominating  ore;  when  decomposed,  native  sil- 
ver is  the  result,  E.  At  the  Silver  Star,  Moore,  and  other  mines  near 
Fairplay,  l^eters. 

AusENOPiiYRiTE. — Priest  Mine,  Fairplay,  Peters. 

AsBKSTUS. — Oc(;ars  in  small  quantities,  partly  radiated, near  Caribou,  E. 

AVKNTUUINK  PKLDSPAR.— On  Elk  Creek,  S. 

AzuKiTK. — In  the  No  Name,  together  with  malachite,  the  result  of  de- 
composition of  fahlerz,  Caribou  ;  in  the  Itosita  mines  in  Hardscrabble, 
E.  On  Trail  Creek,  »S.  On  Crater  Mountain,  in  the  mines  around 
Fairplay,  and  in  the  mines  of  Elk  Mountain  district,  P. 

BiSMUTiiiTK. — In  the  Las  Animas  mine,  pseudo  morphous  after — 

1>ISMUTITK. — From  the  Las  Animas  mine,  Sch. 

l>AitiTi:. — In  yellow  tabular  crystals,  clear  in  the  Tenth  Legion  niineof 
Fmpire,  in  the  Terrible  mine  near  station  17,  and  on  station  4G;  near 
Canyon  City  transparent  crystals  occur  in  the  arenaceous  formations 
of  that  locality,  E.  In  Gilson  Gulch,  Georgetown,  S.  Crystals  occur 
in  the  limestones  around  Fairplay,  P. 

1>ASAN1TE.— East  of  the  salt  works  in  South  Park,  P. 

Beuyl. — On  Bear  Creek,  Tiftanny's  ranch,  S. 

BioTiTE.— On  Buffalo  Peiik  and  station  04,  P. 

Bituminous  coal. — At  several  localities  along  the  Border  range,  at 
Pueblo  and  Canyon,  E,    On  Trout  Creek  Pass,  P. 

BuuciTE. — On  Jaines  Creek,  F. 

^^ALCiTK. — In  small  crystals,  scalenohedra,  at  the  Monte  Ghristo  Cen- 
tral ;  on  station  35,  camp  32,  E.    At  Mount  Vernon,  Bergen's  ranch, 
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S.  Ebombobedral  crystals  on  Cheyenne  Mountain ;  in  the  limestones 
of  Soath  Park ;  scalenohedra  in  Elk  Mountain  district ;  fibrous  in 
Trout  Creek  Park ;  on  Frying-Pan  Creek,  P. 

Caledonite. — Freelaud  mine,  Trail  Creek,  S. 

Caolinite.— Camp  42,  E. 

Carnallite. — Sal^work8,  South  Park,  Peters. 

Caenelian. — Middle  and  South  Parks,  M.    Los  Pinos  agency.  E. 

Cerargyrite. — Gilpin  County  lode,  Black  Bawk,  S.  Small,  compact 
quantities  in  the  Wade  Hampton  mine,  Peters. 

Cerrussite. — J.  P.  Whitney  mine,  in  very  small  crystals;  Central; 
yo  Name,  Caribou;  Caribou  mine;  Silver  Hills  mines  and  Bosita 
mines  in  the  Hardscrabble  district,  E.  Freeland  mine,  Trail  Creek,  S. 
In  the  Horseshoe  mine  it  occurs  earthy,  and  is  found  throughout  the 
mines  of  Elk  Mountain  district,  P. 

Chalcedony. — On  station  27;  at  the  Los  Pinos  agency,  E.  Middle 
and  South  Parks,  M.  and  P.  Bufialo  Park ;  Fair  Play ;  Frying  Pan  ; 
Trout  Creek,  &c.,  P. 

Chalcanthite. — On  Clear  Creek  below  Black  Hawk,  in  a  deposit,  and 
on  several  dumps  near  Central,  E. 

Chalcocite. — Bergen  district,  near  Idaho  City,  F.  Liberty  lode. 
Bear  Creek,  S. 

Chalcopyrite. — Auriferous  in  the  Bobtail,  Winnebago,  Dallas,  Gun- 
nell.  Running,  Kansas,  California,  and  other  mines  at  and  near  Cen- 
tral; mostly  occurring  compact,  and  frequently  very  intimately  inter- 
mixed with  pyrite.  It  occurs  in  every  paying  gold-mine  in  Gilpin 
County,  and  the  miners  seem  to  think  a  great  part  of  the  "  pay  "  de- 
pendent upon  its  presence.  It  also  occurs  in  the  Terrible,  Pelican, 
Cold  Stream,  and  other  mines  of  Georgetown,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
Caribou  and  Hardscrabble,  E.  In  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Fair 
Play  and  the  Elk  Mountain  District,  P. 

Chlorite. — On  station  45,  E,   On  Trail  Creek,  S.    On  Sopris  Peak,  P. 

CnLOROPiiANiTE. — Bergen  district,  S. 

CuROMiTE. — Massive;  Silver  Hills  and  Fair  Play,  Peters. 

Chrysocolla. — Champion  lode,  Trail  Creek,  S. 

Chrysoprase. — Rare,  in  Middle  Park,  S. 

Coal. —  Vide  Bituminous  coal. 

Copper. — Native;  arborescent  in  the  Gregory  lode,  Central,  E. 

CoppERASiTE. — On  the  dumps  of  the  Wood  Lode  and  Nevada,  E. 

Cuprite. — In  crystals,  from  Sacramento  Gulch  and  from  the  Sweet 
Home  mine,  Peters. 

Dolomite.— From  the  Four-Mile  Creek,  P. 

Embolite. — Peru  district.  Snake  River,  F. 

Epidote. — In  crystals  together  with  garnet  on  Gunnell  Hill,  Central; 
in  crystals,  small,  on  stations  17,  43,  4G,  50,  and  77.  A  large  number 
of  the  hornblende  dikes  traversing  the  country  contain  epidote,  either 
massive  or  in  small  crystals,  E.  (3n  the  summit  of  Mount  Bros,  Lake 
Creek  Caiioii,  Grand  Mouutain,  Elk  Mountain  Kidge,  and  all  through 
the  foot  hills,  P.    On  Trail  Creek,  S. 

X^AHLERZ. — Terrible,  Colorado  Central,  Pelican,  and  other  mines  of 
Creorgetown ;  No  name,  Caribou,  and  others  at  Caribou  ;  station  4G,  E. 
For  particulars  see  chapter  1. 

Feldspar. — Occurs  in  the  gangue  rock  of  a  large  number  of  mines  near 
Central  and  Georgetown  ;  crystals  showing  the  Carlsbad  twin-system 
are  found  in  Gregory  Hill,  Central,  in  the  porphyry,  at  station  46, 

•  at  liosita,  E.  Twins  are  also  found  in  the  porphyries  of  Gold  Hill, 
M.,  on  Elk  Creek ;  and  at  Idaho,  S.    Compare  Orthoclase. 
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FncE-CLAT^— Golden,  Balstoo,  Boulder,  &e^  S. 

FJL0AT-8T05E. — MamiDOth  kde.  Central,  S. 

Flo0  VEMXi^Vide  Abagoxite. 

n^roBiTE^ — Terrible  mine,  Cieorgetown,  in  li^t-green  cnbea ;  in  small 
crystals  and  masave,  of  violet  color,  on  Mount  McGlellan  and  Graj^s 
Peak,  £•  On  Bear  Creek,  S. ;  matisive,  pink  and  violet  in  the  Sweet 
Home  mine,  Peters. 

Galextte. — In  narrow  seams,  fine-grained,  Winnebago ;  feathery  in  the 
Dallas  mine ;  coarse-grained  in  the  J.  P.  Whitney,  Banning,  Monte 
Christo,  Forks,  and  other  mines  of  Gilpin  County.  In  the  Colorado 
Central,  Equator,  Star,  Pelican,  Terrible,  and  others  it  occurs  in  large 
quantities.  The  Cold  Stream  shows  beautiful  crystsds,  combination 
of  cube  and  octahedron,  with  rarely  the  rhombic  dodecahedron.  The 
International,  at  an  elevation  of  about  12,800  feet,  has  a  heavy  vein 
of  galenite.  The  No  Name,  Caribou,  Fourth  of  July,  and  other  mines 
in  Boulder  County  contain  the  mineral.  The  Silver  Hill  mines  (flue- 
grained)  and  the  Bosita  mines  in  Hardscrabble  district.  On  station 
46,  E.  Hamilton,  the  mines  around  Fairplay  show  crystals ;  the  mines 
of  Elk  Mountain  district,  the  head  of  Iowa  and  of  Empire  Gulch 
contain  galenite.  In  small  scattering  quantities  it  is  found  almost 
throughout  the  country^  P. 

Gabhets. — Crystallized  in  rhombic  dodecahedra  and  sometimes  ikosi- 
tetrah^ra ;  found  together  with  epidote  in  the  dike  on  Gunnell  HilL 
Closel}'  resemble  the  garnets  from  Anerbach,  in  Germany.  In  mica- 
schist  at  camp  14  and  at  station  22,  £L  On  l>ail  Greek,  Bergen,  &c., 
.8.    Montgomery,  Peters. 

Gold. — ^Native  gold  in  very  small  and  indistinct  crystals  in  the  Bob- 
tail, Gunnell,  Quartz  Hill,  near  Ceutral,  E.  Tarryall  Creek,  Placer 
DiggingH,  near  Fairplay,  in  imperfect  crystals  and  laminie ;  in  Wash- 
ingtoii  and  California  Gulches,  in  the  Placers  of  Union  Park,  and 
numerous  other  localities,  P.  Occurring  as  the  result  of  decomposi- 
tion of  the  tellurids  at  Gold  Hills,  ]\I.  Lately  discovered  native  in 
larj^e  quantities,  though  very  minutely  distributed,  in  the  quartz- 
led;;i:es  of  the  San  Juan  mining-district. 

GosLAUiTE. — On  the  dumps  of  the  AVood  lode,  Leavenworth  Gulch, 
near  Central,  E. 

Graphite. — Trinidad  mine,  Las  Animas  County,  Sch. 

(fREP:NOCKiTE. — Oil  Sphalerite  of  the  Dallas  mine,  Black  Hawk,  B. 

Gypsum. — Is  distributed  very  widely  throughout  the  Cretaceous  forma- 
tion of  Colorado.  Good  crystals  are  rare.  Selenite  is  the  usual  form 
of  its  occurrence,  frequently  being  found  in  twins. 

Halite. — Salt-works  of  South  Park,  alou^j  some  parts  of  the  Platte 
Jiiver  in  springs,  P.  Found  as  salt-licks  in  various  parts  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. 

Hematitp:. — Sjieciilar,  on  Procer  Hill,  Central,  E.  Head  of  Bear  Creeks  *^ 
fibrous  and  specular  in  Philipps  mine,  Silver  Hills  ;  in  the  mines  ^2!f 
Elk  Mountain  district;  micaceous  on  station  65',  on  Sopris  Peak, 

Henrvite,  w.  j^7>.— Red  Cloud  mine,  Gold  Hill,  Sch.  and  M.  Cold  Sprio. 
m'uu\  M. 

HiTCHCocKiTE. — On  copper  minerals  of  the  Dallas  mine,  Blaok 
E.  ^ 

iroRNBLENDE. — Occiirs  in  numerous  localities  in  the  dikes,  so  that  ^^ ^ 
would  be  useless  to  enumerate  them.  Good  crystals  none  were  founc^* 
]va<liated  on  station  43,  E. 

HvALiTE.— On  stations  33  and  34  in  trachyte,  E.    At  the  Hot  Sulphi^-^ 
Springs  of  Middle  Park,  S. 
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DOCRASE.—  Vide  Vesuvianite. 

RON. — Native,  in  the  Colorado  meteorite  found  in  1866,  S. 

AMESONiTE. — Swect  Homc  mine,  Peters,    San  Juan,  Scb. 

ASPER. — (rreen  and  red,  station  33 ;  yellow,  red,  brown,  gvny,  Los 
Pinos  Agency,  E.    Throughout  Middle  and  South  Parks,  M.  and  P. 

^ABRADORiTE.— Near  Golden  in  the  dolerites,  E.  Near  Fairplay  in  the 
trap-rock,  P. 

iEAD. — Native,  in  Hall  Gulch,  Summit  County,  Sch.  At  Breckenridge, 
S.  An  announcement  of  native  lead  must  always  be  received  with 
the  necessary  caution.  The  specimen  owned  by  Professor  Schirmer 
1  have  seen,  but,  although  it  had  a  very  ''  natural "  api)earance,  was 
nnable  to  decide. 

*EPiDOLiTE. — Station  17,  in  a  form  resembling  the  Saxon  zimuraldite,  E. 

iEUCiTE. — Table  Mountain,  Golden  City,  S. 

.EUCOPYRiTE.— Spanish  Bar,  S. 

JCORITE. — North  Clear  Creek,  S. 

ilMONiTE. — Near  station  17,  E. ;  in  the  Tertiary  sandstones  west  of  Plum 
Creek,  near  Colorado  City,  P.  j  in  several  localities  of  South  Park, 
Peters. 

Tagnesite. — In  small  quantities  in  the  running  lode  at  Black  Hawk,  E. 

Iagnetite. — In  loose  nodules  on  Guunell  and  Procer  Hills,  at  Central ; 
in  small  octahedric  crystals  in  the  gneissic  rock  on  station  1 ;  on  sta- 
tion 54,  E.  Occurring  in  the  granites  of  various  localities,  Silver 
Hills,  White  House,  Capitol,  in  the  doleritic  rocks  generally,  P.  At 
Idaho  and  Caribou,  S. 

lALACiiiTE. — Is  found  as  the  result  of  decomposition  of  fahlerz  and 
other  minerals  at  the  Dallas,  Leavenworth,  and  other  mines  near  Cen- 
tral ;  at  the  No  Name,  Caribou,  Seven-Thirty,  Fourth  of  July,  and 
otliers,  at  Caribou  ;  at  some  of  the  Georgetown  mines;  at  the  Hard- 
scrabble  mines,  on  station  4G,  and  other  localities,  E. ;  at  Crater 
Mountain,  in  the  mines  of  Fairplay  and  Elk  Mountain  district,  P. 

klARCASiTE. — Philipps  mine,  Fairplay,  Peters. 

ilELACONiTE. — Occurring  at  the  Gunnell,  Briggs,  Leavitt,  Leavenworth, 
and  other  mines,  near  Central,  E. ;  at  the  Unknown  mine  in  Mont- 
gomery, Peters. 

klELAjNTEUiTE. — On  the  dunips  of  the  Wood,  Dallas,  and  Kansas  mines, 
and  others,  near  Central,  E. ;  in  the  Sweet  Home  mine,  Peters. 

rlESiTiNiTE. — Black  Priucc  lode,  Lump  Gulch,  S. 

ilETEOKic  IRON. —  Vide  Iron. 

JiNiUM. — Freeland  mine,  Trail  Creek,  S. 

fliSPiCKEL. — Together  with  pyrite  in  the  Bobtail  and  other  mines,  E. 

tloLYBDEMTE. — Leavitt  mine,  at  Central,  S. ;  occurring  in  thread-like 
veins  in  Silver  Hills,  near  Fairplay,  Peters. 

>lus(:oviTE. — In  good  crystals  on  station  2,  and  in  the  coarse- gained 
granite  near  Canon  City;  throughout  the  granite,  and  partly  in  the 
schist-rocks,  E. 

)bsidian. — Porphyritic,  in  a  dike,  at  station  27,  E. ;  Buffalo  Peak, 
Arkansas  Valley,  and  Union  Park,  P. 

)NYX.— Middle  I»ark,  M. 

)PAL. — Milky  and  precious  at  Idaho  City,  E. 

)RTHOCLASE. — In  Crystals  in  the  porphyries  on  Gregory  Hill,  partly 
altered  into  sanidite.  It  occurs  sometimes  in  very  large  pieces 
throughout  the  coarsegrained  granites  of  Colorado,  E. ;  in  the  por- 
phyry-dike at  Gobi  Hills,  crystals  of  large  size,  M. 

^EG3LA.TiTE. — At  several  localities  in  the  vicinity  of  Georgetown,  on 
station  2,  E.     Bear  Creek  and  Gold  Hills,  in  Boulder  County,  S. 


Petroleum. — From  the  oil-wells  iii  Oil  Creek  CaQoD,  to  the  east  of 

CivtiyoD  City,  E. 
pETZiTB, — In  the  gold-mJDes  of  Gold  Hill,  occurriDgia  narrow  Beams 

aud  veins,  M. 
PiiLOGOPiTE. — Oil  station  46,  E. 

Pit r:iiB LEND B. — Occurs  lii  large  quantiHes;  massive  in  the  Wood  lode 
in  Iveavenworth  Gnlch,  near  Central,  E. 

poLYBASiTE. — Id  tabular  crystals  at  the  Tenible  mine,  near  George- 
town, E. 

Prase.— Middle  Park,  M. 

Prehnitk— Fair  Play,  in  some  of  the  mines,  Peters. 

PhouSTITB. — Occurring  in  the  Brown  lode,  intermixed  with  galenite,  F, 

PsETTDOMALAoniTE.— Little  Piatt  River,  sonth  of  Fair  Play,  P. 

Pbilomelamb Seaton  mine,  Idaho,  occurs  in  small  qnantities,  E. 

PVKABGVRil'K. — In  the  Colorado  Central,  Terrible,  International,  Cold 
Stream  mines,  at  Georgetown,  associated  with  galenite,  fahlerz,  and 
»phalerile,  E.     lu  the  Brown  lode  with  galenite,  P. 

Pyrite. — One  of  the  most  widely-distributed  minerals  in  tbe  Territory. 
Ah  a  rule,  itisauriFerons,  occurring  crystallized  in  iientagonal  dode^-a- 
hedra  in  the  Bobtail,  Bnte8,  Brjggs  mine;  in  cubes  combined  witb 
the  pent.agonal  dodecahedron  »t  tbe  Winnebago,  Mack,  Dallas,  Kan- 
Biu,  Grand  Army,  Gunuell,  and  other  inlues,  all  Dear  Central  City. 
lu  immense  bodies  it  is  foond  in  tlie  Mammotli,  Briggs,  and  Learitt 
lodes.  It  is  found  cryBta!lize<l  in  the  Terrible,  Pelicau,  New  Boston, 
Cold  Stream,  and  other  miues  near  Georgetown ;  nt  the  Tenth  I>^ou 
mine  in  Empire  ;  iu  cubes  at  stations  45  and  40,  E.  Found  also  in 
Silver  IXills,  cryntallized  in  the  miues  of  Buckskin.  Cubes  of  four  to 
fire  inches  etige  in  the  Philipps  mine;  in  the  Elk  Mountain  district, 
on  Eagle  River;  in  octahedm  on  station  65,  P.  In  the  mines  near 
Idaho,  crystallized  and  massive,  M. 

I'troi.usite. — Massive  at  Biickskiii  and  in  Silver  Dills,  Peters. 

Ptromorphite.— Freeland  lode,  Trail  Creek,  H. 

Pyroxene. — Sear  Fair  Play,  Peters. 

Quartz,  crystals. — Gnpnell  lode,  Briggs  mine.  Quartz  Hill  and  other 
localities  near  Central.  In  tbe  Kositu  miues,  in  some  of  the  George- 
towu  mines,  at  station  46,  E.  On  East  Itiver,  in  the  mines  of  Elk 
MountAiu  district,  Iowa  Gulch,  Sopris  Peak,  P. 

Quartz,  smoky. — On  the  Colorado  divide ;  large  crystals  on  the  Upper 
Platte,  and  on  Pike's  Peak,  P. 

Quartz,  ROSY. — On  station  70,  E.;  camp39,P.;  Bear  Creek,  S. 

Khodochrosite- — Sweet  Home  mine,  Park  County,  Scb.,  in  very  beauti- 
ful specimens,  and  in  tbe  Diadem  mine,  Buckskin,  Peters. 

RuTiLE. — Oo  Dte  Pass,  occurring  in  quartz,  Peters. 

Sardonyx.— In  Middle  Park,  M. 

ScHiR»EKiTE,  y.  sp. — Kcd  Cloud  aud  Cold  Spring  mine;  Gold  Hill, 
Sch.  and  M. 

ScHREiBERsiTB. — lu  the  Colorado  meteorite,  S- 

Selbmite. — At  various  localities  in  the  shales,  station  3o,  E. 

Semiopal. — At  Los  Piuos  agency,  E. 

SiDEBlTE. — Crystallized  in  Soatb  Park,  Peters. 

Silver. — Native,  as  wire  silver  at  the  Terrible,  Georgetown,  at  the  In- 
ternational on  Mount  McClenuan ;  as  wire-silver  in  the  No  Name  and 
Caribou  mines  at  Caribou,  E.  In  small  nuggets  and  thin  scaler  near 
Fairplay,  in  Washington  Gulch,  Homestake  lode,  P. 

Sinter. — Siliceous,  South  Park,  S. 
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SBaTHSONiTS. — Jones's  mine  on  sphalerite,  near  Oentral,  E.  Banning 
lode,  Black  Hawk.  F. 

Soda. — Carbonate,  irom  the  Hot  Springs  of  Idaho,  E. 

Sphalbbite. — Occars  in  sdniost  every  mine }  only  few  exceptions  take 
place.  In  the  lead-silver  mines  it  is  moreabandeuit  than  in  the  gold- 
mines. It  is  found  in  the  Winnebago,  dark  brown,  Dallas.  Oonnell, 
J.  P.  Whitney,  Kansas,  Wood,  Galitbmia,  Banning,  Bobtail,  Briggs, 
(small  qnaiitities  in  these  two,)  Monte  Ghristo,  and  numerous  oUier^ 
miues  in  the  vicinity  of  Central.  The  mines  of  Georgetown  invario- 
'  bly  contain  it  The  Caribou  mines  show  at  times  large  quantities  of 
the  mineral.  Station  46,  E.  Sphalerite  containing  cadmium  is  found 
in  several  mines  near  Fairplay,  Peters. 

Spinel. — Crystal  mine,  Virginia  Canon,  S. 

Stephanite. — Colorado  Centi*al,  Georgetown,  E.  Moose  mine  near 
Fairplay,  and  others,  Peters. 

Stibnite. — ^Terrible  mine  near  Georgetown,  E. 

SuiiPHUB. — In  a  small  crystal  on  galenite  from  the  Clifton  mine  near 
Central,  von  Schulz ;  found  in  Middle  Park,  S. 

Sylyanite. — ^lu  the  Red  Cloud  mine  of  Gold  Hill,  occurring  in  foliated 
masses  and  thread-like  veius,  M. 

Talc. — ^In  fine  scales  among  the  gangue-rock  of  the  Bobtail  and  Kan* 
sasnear  Central.  In  light-pink  scales  in  the  Silver  HiUs  and  Barton 
mines,  Hardscrabble  district,  E.    On  Sopris  Peak,  P. 

Iellubiuh,  native.— At  the  Bed  Cloud  mine  of  Gold  Hill,  in  crystal- 
line masses,  belonging  to  the  hexagonal  system.  Found  in  a  speci- 
men obtained  from  Professor  Schirmer. 

Iennaktite. — Crystals  in  Buckskin  Gulch,  Peters.  Gtoneva  district. 
Park  County,  Sch. 

Ietbahedbite. — Crystals  in  Buckskin  Gulch,  Peters. 

Tourmaline. — In  the  quartz  of  Gunnell  Hill,  Central,  of  Bunning  Hill, 
Black  Hawk,  E.  On  Guy  Hill  and  at  Nevada,  S.  Station  64,  P. 
Crystals  with  both  terminations  at  Montgomery,  Peters. 

TuFFA. — Calcareous,  CurrantCreek,  E.  Bearing  Fork  and  FiyingPan,P. 

lUBQUOiSE. — Southern  Colorado,  doubtful,  S. 

Ubaninite. — On  the  dumps  of  the  Wood  lode  in  Leavenworth  Gulch,  E. 

Vesuyianite. — In  large  crystals  of  simple  combination  on  Mount 
Italia,  station  64,  P. 

Willemite.— Jones's  mine.  Central,  E. 

Wollastonite. — ^Near  Fairplay  in  the  limestones,  Peters. 

ZiNGiTE. — Jones's  mine,  Central,  S. 

Zinkenite. — Sweet  Home  mine,  small  crystals,  Peters. 

ZmcoN.— Bear  Biver,  Middle  Park,  S. 
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THE  LIGNITIC  FORMATION  AND  ITS  FOSSIL  FLORA. 


BT  LEO  LESQUEREUX. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  July  14, 1874. 

Deab  Sib  :  I  Rend  you  herewith  my  report  on  the  botanical  paleon- 
tology of  the  Tertiary  formations  of  the  Kocky  Mountains. 

The  results  of  the  explorations  of  1873  in  regard  to  my  special 
researches  are  exposed  in  the  description  of  the  new  species  of  fossil 
plants,  and  in  the  discussion  of  the  data  furnished  by  these  plants  on 
the  age  of  the  Lignitic  formations.  • 

As  there  has  been  of  late  some  discussion  on  this  last  subject,  and 
as  the  opinions  of  the  explorers  do  not  yet  agree,  I  have  reviewed  in  the 
first  part  of  my  report  the  facts  and  arguments  bearing, evidence  on 
the  age  of  the  Lignitic ;  in  the  second  part,  I  have  marked,  by  tables, 
&c.,  the  distribution  of  the  Tertiary  flora  in  relation  to  the  periods  which 
they  seem  to  represent ;  in  th^  third  part,  the  description  of  the  new 
species,  ov  of  those  which  were  not  yet  known  from  American  specimens, 
is  given  \  and  the  fourth  has  a  review  on  the  climate  during  the  North 
American  Tertiary  epoch,  as  indicated  by  the  character  of  the  groups  of 
its  fossil  flora. 

Besides  what  is  due  to  the  co-operation  of  the  members  of  your  corps 

in  the  collection  of  specimens  of  fossil  plants,  the  survey  is  greatly 

indebted  to  Captain  Berthoud,  and  to  Mr.  A.  Lakes,  of  Golden,  for  the 

discovery  of  new  species  and  the  communication  of  splendid  specimens. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

L.  LESQUEEEUX. 

Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden, 

United  States  Oeologistj  Washington. 


INTRODUCTION 


I  sball  begin  mj  report  of  tbis  year  by  a  more  detailed  review  of  tbe 
essential  facts  and  data  wbicb,  furnisbed  essentially  by  ve^i^etable 
paleontology,  have  forced  my  conclusions  on  tbe  age  and  tbe  geological 
distribution  of  tbe  Lignitic  formations  of  the  West. 

There  is  always  some  uncertainty  in  the  reference  of  fossil  species  to 
peculiar  geological  stations,  when  tbe  paleontologist  is  called  to  describe 
them  and  judge  of  their  geological  relations  without  having  himself 
examined  the  localities  wherefrom  tbe  materials  have  been  derived ; 
this  on  account  of  a  casual  mixing  up  of  specimens,  and  also  because 
the  more  characteristic  species,  which  are  sometimes  of  rare  occurrence, 
escape  the  eye  of  those  who,  unacquainted  with  fossils,  collect  speci- 
mens at  random,  and  wherever  they  iind  them,  for  the  examination  of  a 
specialist.  For  this  reason  I  have  to  base  my  classification  on  the 
localities  which  I  have  visited  myself,  and  on  those  which,  either  from 
stratigraphical  evidence  or  by  a  close  analogy  in  tbe  characters  of  their 
fossil  remains,  are  ascertained  as  synchronous. 

1st.  1  refer  to  Eocene  (Lower  American  Eocene,)  all  the  coal-strata  of 
the  Eaton  Mountains ;  those  of  the  Gaiion  City  coal-basin ;  those  of 
Colorado  Springs,  where  acoal-bed,  the Gehrung's,  is  opened  and  worked ; 
those  of  the  whole  basin  of  Central  and  North  Colorado,  extending 
from  Platte  River  or  from  tbe  Pinery  divide  to  south  of  Cheyenne,  in- 
cluding Golden,  Marshall,  Bowlder  Yltlley,  Sand  Creek,  &c.,  and,  in 
Wyoming,  tbe  Black  Butte,  the  Hallville,  and  tbe  Rock  SpringKK>al.  By 
analogy  of  geological  characters,  compounds,  and  succession  of  strata, 
as  indicated  by  llayden,  Leconte,  and  others,  and  also  by  the  presence 
of  species  of  fossil  plants,  which  I  consider  as  leadiu^ij  i)lants  of  tbe  group, 
I  refer  to  the  same  Eocene  formation  the  Lignitic  beds  of  New  Mexico  as 
far  south,  at  least,  as  tbe  Placiere  anthracite  coal ;  in  Wyoming,  those 
of  Bear  lliver;  and  in  Utah,  those  of  Coalville,  as  di  scribed  by  Professor 
^leek  in  tbe  tonner  report  of  Dr.  llayden,  (1872,  j).  435.)  From  its  fossil 
j)lauts,  the  coal  of  Nauaimo,  Vancouver  Island,  is  referable  to  this 
section. 

2d.  1  consider  as  American  Upper  Eocene  (or  Lower  Miocene,  the  coal- 
strata  of  E\  aijston,  and  from  identity  of  the  characters  of  tlie  flora,  as 
seen  from  the  specimens  communicated  to  me,  tliose  of  six  miles  above 
Spring  Canon,  near  Fcnt  Ellis;  of  tbe  locality  marked  near  Yellowstone 
Lake,  among  basaltic  rock;  of  Troublesome  Creek,  jMonnt  Brosse,  and 
Elk  Creek,  Colorado.  Tbe  specimens  from  Bellingham  Bay,  Washington 
Territory,  refer  tins  locality  to  tlie  same  horizon. 

3d.  To  the  ^liddle  Miocene  1  refer  tlie  coal-basin  of  Carbon,  and  from 
tbe  identity  of  vegetable  remains  tbe  Washakie  group,  Medicine  Bow, 
Point  of  llocks,  and  Bock  Creek. 

4tb.  To  the  Upper  Miocene  belongs  tbe  Green  Kiver  group  of  Wyo- 
ming; the  coal  of  Elko  Station,  Nevada;  the  leaf-bearing  strata  of 
South  Park,  near  Elorisant  and  Castello  Bancb ;  of  Middle  Park,  and 
of  Barren's  Spring. 

The  localities  where  only  a  few  specimens  of  undeterminate  relation 
have  been  obtained,  and  which  are  not  named  in  tbis  connection,  are  of 
little  importance.  They  may  become  positively  identified  with  one  of 
these  stages  of  the  Tertiary,  and  for  this  reason,  in  order  that  the  meiins 
of  comparison  may  be  more  easily  recognized,  1  propose  to  modify  the 
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plan  of  my  former  reports  in  the  following  manner :  The  specimens  ex- 
amined from  the  exploration  of  past  year  (1873)  will  be  described  in 
separate  sections  or  groups,  to  which  are  referable  the  localities  where- 
from  they  are  derived ;  and  instead  of  placing  in  a  single  synoptical 
table  all  the  species  known  from  our  American  Tertiary  measures, 
it  will  be  more  appropriate  to  prepare  a  table  for  each  of  the  Tertiary 
stages,  as  recognized  above;  reserving  a  general  table  for  a  later  time, 
when  our  Tertiary  divisions  .are  more  positively  recognized.  It  is  to 
this  last  end  especially,  and  as  stated  above,  that  these  diiferent  tables 
may  be  useful.  The  materials  which  we  have  now  on  hand  are  abun- 
dant enough,  to  point  out  a  marked  difference  in  the  vegetation  of  the 
diiferent  horizon  of  the  Tertiary,  though  the  general  characters  of  the 
separate  groups  which  they  represent  are  not  yet  well  determined 
enough  to  ^ive  positive  evidence  ia  regard  to  the  exactness  of  these 
divisions.  As  our  Tertiary  measures  are  of  wide  extent,  and  are  likely 
to  become  more  and  more  carefully  studied,  these  different  tables  will 
afford  points  of  comparison  for  local  floras,  and  therefore  for  identifi- 
cation of  local  formations,  just  as,  in  the  former  reports,  the  general 
tables  furnished  for  the  comparison  of  the  geological  epochs,  the  Creta- 
ceous and  Tertiary,  an  evidence  which  is  needed  no  more ;  for,  indeed, 
1  believe  that  from  the  descriptions,  details,  and  expositions  of  the 
characters  of  each  of  these  separate  groups  of  the  Tertiary,  its  age  and 
its  disconnection  from  the  Cretaceous  will  be  established  positively 
enough  to  prevent  any  further  discussion  on  the  matter. 

§  1.— AGE  OF  TUE  NORTH  AMERICAN  LIGNITIC. 

Beside^  the  evidence  furnished  on  the  age  of  this  formation  by  the 
characters  of  the  vegetable  remains,  I  have,  in  my  former  annual  report 
to  Dr.  Hayden,  drawn  some  collateral  conclusions,  which  I  wish  to  briefly 
review  now,  in  order  to  separately  consider,  in  regard  to  them,  any  new 
evidence  afforded  by  the  researches  of  1873. 

These  conclusions  were  taken,  1st,  from  tbe  fact  of  the  immediate 
superposition  of  the  strata  bearing  plants  to  well -characterized  strata  of 
the  upper  series  of  the  Cretaceous,  the  Fort  Pierre  and  tbe  Fox  Hill  beds 
of  Hay  den's  section,  in  the  Report  for  1871,  (p.  87.)  This  immediate  su- 
perposition of  the  heavy  fucoidal  sandstones  and  of  the  Lignitic  over 
Upper  Cretaceous  rocks,  is  seen  in  full  evidence,  as  remarked  in  the  re- 
port, in  the  Raton  Mountains  of  New  Mexico,  around  Trinidad ;  all  along 
the  ridge  of  sandstone  from  Trinidad  to  the  Spanish  Peak;  at  the  Canon 
City  coal-basin  under  the  Liguitic  formation,  as  marked  in  the  section  of 
Mr.  Nelson  Clark,  superintendent  of  the  coal-mines;  at  Colorado  Springs, 
in  following  the  bed  of  Monument  Creek,  from  the  depot  to  Gehrung's 
coal ;  at  Golden,  Marshall,  &c.  On  this  subject  my  observations  agree 
with  those  formerly  recorded  by  Dr.  Hayden,  Dr.  Lecoute,  and  others; 
the  succession  of  the  strata  has  been  recognized  by  all  the  geologists. 

2d.  I  have  not  denied,  and  do  not  deny  now,  the  ])resence  of  animal 
Cretaceous  remains  in  the  strata  of  the  Lignitic,  though  persisting  to  con 
8ider  the  formation  as  Tertiary  notwithstanding;  for  I  regarded  and  still 
regard  the  i)resence  of  some  scattered  fragments  of  Cretaceous  shells  as 
of  little  moment  in  comparison  with  the  well  marked  characters  of  the 
flora,  characters  which  have  been  fnlly  established  by  a  large  number  of 
specimens  obtained  from  all  the  localities  referred  to  the  Lignitic.  I  re- 
marked, however,  on  the  scarcity,  if  not  the  total  absence,  of  Cretaceous 
animal  remains  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  Colorado  basin,  from  the  Ra- 
ton Mountains  to  Cheyenne. 

Since  then,  new  evidence  has  been  supplied  to  this  subject,  first  by  a 
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letter  of  Prof.  E.  T.  Ck>x,  who,  in  company  witb  Dr.  B.  Owen,  taand 
specimens  of  ScaphUea  and  Inoeerami  in  strata  supposed  to  belong  to 
tbe  Gretaceons  Lignitic,  as  qaoted  by  Dr.  Leconte  in  bis  Notes  on  the 
Geology  of  the  Union  Pacific  fiailway,  (p.  19.)  Professor  Oox  says,  con- 
cerning these  specimens,  which  are  still  in  his  cabinet — 

I  copy  from  my  memorandiim-book  tbe  section  aud  notes  made  at  Spanish  Peak,  a 
range  of  the  Bocky  Monntains,  flrom  a  stage-station  on  Porgatoiy  Creek. 

Cretaceous,  * 

Hard  hand 80  feet 

Thin  and  thick  bedded  sandstone,  ) 

Schistose  sandstone  and  shale,        > 800  feet. 

Solid  bedded  sandstone.  ) 

Thin  coal 

Solid  grit,  with  pebbles 70  feet 

Tains  at  base A 400  feet. 

The  tains  rested  upon  the  table-land,  which  is  840  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  creek ; 
total  height,  from  bed  of  creek  to  top  of  section,  U30  feet  The  ridge  extended  baek 
from  fece  of  hill,  and  appeared  to  be  about  100  to  150  feet  higher.— (Note  on  section 
from  memorandnm-book :)  Found  in  the  wash  at  foot  of  tains  in  the  above  aeotion, 
8caphit€B  nodosa,  and  a  species  of  Inoeeramus, 

The  section  is  similar  to  those  given  in  Hayden's  Beport  for  1872,  (p. 
319),  of  the  Liguitic  and  its  underlying  heavy  sandstone,  on  the  Porglitory 
Creek,  near  Trinidad,  which  is  underlaid  by  a  talus  of  Gretaceons  black 
shale,  No.  4.  It  comi^ares  especially  well  to  my  own,  in  the  same  report  (p. 
320),  of  the  range  opposite  Trinidad,  where  the  underlying  blaek.and 
Cretaceous  shales  and  covered  space  to  the  bed  of  the  creek  measure  800 
feet.  From  this  place,  and  along  the  stage-road  to  Spanish  Peak,  the 
distribution  of  the  strata  is  the  same,  the  heavy  Lignitic  sandstone  tow- 
ering  over  the  talus  of  the  black  shale,  like  a  wall,  as  reported,  (toe.  eU^ 
p.  321,)  and  overlaid  by  the  beds  of  lignites,  or  the  productive  Lignitic 
That,  therefore,  the  Cretaceous  fossils  found  at  the  base  of  tbe  talus  of 
black  sbale  Xo.  4  do  not  prove  that  the  Lignitic  above  is  of  Gretace- 
ons age  is  evident  enough.  The  section  of  Professor  Cox,  on  the  con- 
trary, confirms  the  deductions  taken  in  relation  to  the  superposition  of 
the  Tertiary  Liguitic  to  tbe  Cretaceous  in  that  part  of  tbe  country. 

Tbe  autbority  of  Captain  Bertboud,  of  Gobleu,  has  been  often  quoted 
on  tbe  same  subject,  and  is  generally  considered  as  of  greiit  weight  iu 
geological  matters  of  Colorado,  a  region  which  this  gentleman  has  for 
many  years  surveyed  for  tbe  construction  of  railroads  and  carefully 
examined  witb  tbe  eye  of  a  practical  geologist.  He  has  been  reported 
as  supporting  tbe  assertion  that  Cretae^'ous  mollusks  bad  been  fonnd 
above  tbe  beds  of  tbe  Lignitic  formations.  In  regard  to  my  inqui- 
ries on  this  subject,  be  bad,  like  Professor  Cox,  tbe  kindness  to  give  his 
detailed  opinion  in  a  letter,  whose  statements  are  worth  preserving.  He 
says, 

Ist.  That  if  Profesaor  Stevenson  observed  Inoeerami j  Amnwnitr«y  Scfiphiies,  JiacuWes, 
Nuculfff  &c.,  iu  superpositiou  to  Lignitic  strata  of  Colorado,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  it  is 
only  a  case  of  local  inversion  ;  i.  c,  that,  as  shown  iu  our  basin  of  Golden,  tho  Lignitic 
sandstone  has  been  so  tilted  up  that,  with  the  coal-seauis  near  by,  it  was  thrown  over 
tho  perpendicular,  and  thus  Cretaceous  strata  would  appear  in  sujierposition. 

2d.  That  between  this  Li);nitic  and  the  Cretaceous  beds  holding  InoceramuSy  &c., 
on  Bear  Creek,  there  is  fully  one  mile  on  an  east  or  west  line,  so  that  the  Oretaoeous 
beds  and  the  Lignitic  coal-shale,  fire-clay,  and  sandstone  are  not  conformable  in  dip, 
and  clearly  show  the  superposition  of  the  Lignitic  beds.  This  is  undoubted,  as  the 
Cretaceous  limestone  de&m,  under  green  and  yellow  clay-beds,  disappear  under  the  ooal- 
beds  at  our  old  camp  on  Bear  Creek  that  you  visited  with  me. 

At  Golden  I  cannot  see  that  the  Cretaceous  beds  are  conformable  to  the  aandstone 
and  coal ;  so  far  I  wrote  to  A.  R.  Marvine.  Now,  I  will  add  to  this  for  you  some  othar 
remarks.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  stumbling-block  when  ten  years  ago,  ormorBf 
and  until  186d-'G9, 1  supposed  aud  believed  that  our  coal  was  Cretaceous,  to  find  evcffT- 
where,  when  examinea  oy  me,  that  there  was  no  conformability  between  the  Lignitie 
Measures  and  the  outcrop  west ;  and  that  at  Ralston,  Bear  Creek,  Table  Moantain,  the 
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stratificatiou  was  also  unconformable  to  all  from  the  coal  westward.  But  when  I  tind 
that  as  we  proceed  east,  the  super! mpo8e<l  Tertiary  beds  are  getting  more  and  more 
horizontal,  and  that  in  the  clays  and  sandstones  above  the  coal,  we  see  a  well-developed 
resiimblance  in  fossil  plants  up  to  the  basalt  overflow,  I  gave  up  the  idea  of  the  Cre- 
taceous origin  of  this  Lignitic,  and  the  iH)ssibility  that  a  salt-water  depoHit  could  belong 
to  the  same  geological  horizon,  as  indicated  by  the  Tertiary  fresh-water  deposits,  par- 
ticularly as  the  couforuiability  of  this  coal  and  tbis  Cretaceous  liineHtone  can  nowhere 
l>e  shown.  Ah  to  Dr.  Lecontc's  rei>ort  of  what  I  found  east  of  Pike's  Peak,  it  is  in 
tlie  main  true.  I  found  coal  when  on  a  scout.  I  judged  it  was  nine  feet  thick.  It 
H«*emed  almost  horizontal,  but  I  would  not  sa3'  it  was  horizontal,  as  it  was  badly  cut 
up  by  the  drainage  of  the  wmall  gully  we  found  it  in.  In  blulfs  north  or  northwest  I 
found  st^veral  Bam IHcs  that  seemed  to  come  from  a  clay-bed  in  the  blutls ;  but  whether 
this  coal  wa8superiuipo»e4l  to  this  baculite  clay,  or  the  clay  wjis  over  the  coal,  I  could  not 
S4iy  positively  either  way.  tjouthwest  of  this  locality,  twenty-ti  ve  miles,  on  the  Arkansas, 
the  BacnJitc  clay-beds  are  below  the  luoveramus  limestone,  an<l  no  coal  whatever  above. 
:kl.  The  coaM)ed  opened  near  Platte*  Cafion  1  have  not  yet  seen.  I  know  that  fine 
BacnlUett  and  Scaphiten  have  been  obtained  there,  said  to  be  near  the  coal,  but  have  no 
evi<lence  of  it ;  will  visit  and  report  to  you,  as  soon  as  I  can,  just  what  I  lind  there. 
But  I  think  it  is  a  case  of  local  inversion,  as  the  coal,  to  within  three  and  one-half  miles 
of  South  Platt«  River,  is  tilteil  up  the  same  as  at  Bear  Creek,  Golden,  Ralston,  &c. 
Eleven  miles  north  of  Golden,  on  (Joal  Creek,  thes<j  Lignitic  beds  are  regularly  inclined 
east,  and  no  Cretaceous  beds  west  of  tbem  can  I  find.  At  Mnrphy's  coal-mine  no  Cre- 
taceous fossils  are  found  east  of  the  coal.  In  Golden,  cutting  a  deep  well  in  the  green 
Tertiary  clay  about  1,000  feet  east  of  the  coal  has  expose<l  a  stratum  of  deep-green  clay, 
with  -a  large  deposit  (leaf- bed)  with  leaves  changed  into  glossy  coal.  They  seem  to 
belong  to  Salix,  Plaianun^  Bhamnus^  &c. ;  a  gramen,  also  a  small  fragment  of  an  elytra, 
or  w^ing-case  of  an  insect.  The  fossil  beds  near  Bowlder  County  are  accompanied  with 
clay  full  of  casts  of  leaves,  of  sedges  and  grasses,  mollusks,  fossil  turtles,  and  one  or 
two  bones  that  I*rofessor  Marsh  thinks  are  DlnoBaurun, 

This  is  saffieieiit  to  show  that,  except  tbe  specimen  of  Tnoceramus 
fouud  by  Dr.  Leconte  at  the  liatoii  over  Lignitic  beds,  no  Cretaceous 
fossil  mollusks  have  been  found  till  now  in  the  whole  Lignitic  basin 
from  the  Eaton  Mountains  to  Cheyenne. 

3d.  To  answer  the  objections  that  at  Black  Butte,  Coalville,  Bear 
Biver,  and  other  localities  in  Wyoming,  the  Lig:nitic  beds  and  sandstone 
bearing  plants  had  been  recognized  underlying  strata  with  fossil  remains 
of  Cretaceous  animals,  1  had  to  examine  if,  from  its  nature  and  its  fossil 
plants,  the  Lignitic  formation  should  be  of  necessity  recognized  as  a 
whole,  or  if  it  could  be  separated  into  ditl'erent  members,  the  one  repre- 
senting the  Upper  Cretaceous,  the  other  the  Lower  Tertiary.  For  this, 
of  course,  the  essential  documents  to  be  considered  in  the  view  of  my 
special  researches  are  the  iossil  plants.  From  the  large  number  of 
Fucoidsin  the  sandstone,  and  from  the  identity  of  some  of  the  species  of 
these  marine  plantsfoumlby  Professor  iMeek,  even  in  connection  with  the 
lower  strata  of  the  Lignitic  as  tar  down  as  the  arenaceous  beds  of  Bear 
Creek  and  Coalville,  with  Cretaceous  animal  reumins;  from  the  prodi- 
gious preponderance  of  palms,  leaves  and  fruit^s,  recognized  also  in  the 
same  circumstance,  &c.,  1  forcibly  admitted  the  unity  of  the  Lignitic 
formation  in  its  whole,  and  therefore  limited  the  discussion  to  this  point: 
the  Cretaceous  or  the  Tertiary  age  of  tiie  formation.  The  detailed  exam- 
ination of  the  fossil  plants  of  the  Lignitic  and  of  their  distribution  atibrds 
more  evidence  on  this  question. 

4th.  To  strengthen  n)y  i)()sition  in  regard  to  the  conclusions  afforded 
by  vegetable  remains,  1  compared  the  Lignitic  formations  to  those  of  the 
Carboniferous  epoch,  remarking  that,  having  positively  a  preponderance 
of  land-plants  or  a  land-character,  they  should  be  considered  as  a  land- 
formation  ;  that  in  every  formation,  especially  in  every  land  formation 
like  that  of  the  Carboniferous,  the  fossil  animal  types  are  more  or  less  in 
discordance  with  the  vegetable  forms  in  regard  to  the  data  turnished 
by  them'  on  the  age  of  the  formation.  As  in  the  Carboniferous  we  tind 
Devonian  mollusks  far  above  the  millstone-grit,  and  also  Permian  shells 
tar  below  the  Permian,  and  as  the  Carboniferous  is  now  generally  recog- 
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nized  as  a  homogeDeoas  single  formation,  I  argned  that,  the  same  dis- 
accord being  remarked  in  onr  Lignitic  measures,  we' had  to  explain  it  in 
the  same  way,  and  shonid  not,  on  that  acconut,  force  an  abnormal  divis- 
ion of  a  formation  whose  flora  is  positively  analogons  or  synchronous 
in  its  characters  in  the  whole  thickness.  A  discrepancy  of  the  same 
kind  is  recognized  in  the  Cretaceous  formations  of  Europe,  even  between 
the  groups  of  animal  fossils  which  characterize  them.  The  president 
of  the  Society  of  Natural  History  of  Geneva,  my  honored  friend,  Bev. 
Duby,  says,  in  his  discourse  of  1861,  in  regiird  to  the  geological  observa* 
tions  recorded  during  the  year, 

That  the  society  had  beea  favored  by  Professor  Pictet  with  nniueroiu  commiiDica- 
tions  relative  to  paleontology,  of  wLicn  the  most  important  is  a  notice  of  the  aticces- 
sion  of  the  cephaiopod  molkiMcs  during  the  Chalk  perioil  in  the  region  of  the  Swiss 
Alps  and  Jura.  Mr.  Pictet  derives,  from  a  detailed  study  of  the  fossils  contained  in  the 
Cretaceous  strata  and  their  comparison  with  contemporaneous  repositories,  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  idea  pro^iounded  by  Mr.  Baraiide,  that  two  successive  fannas 
must  necessarily  have  existed  together  for  sc^me  timet  and  he  concludes  by  showing  that 
paleontological  faunas,  distinguished  through  by  marked  characters,  are  not  ordinarily 
susceptible  of  any  rigorous  limitation. 

Messrs.  Clapaifede  and  Favre  took  occasion  to  remark  on  thin,  bow 
much  the  conchisions  of  Mr.  Pictet  must  in  future  complicate  the  task 
of  geologists  who  undertake  to  determine  the  age  of  the  I'ormationa.  On 
the  same  subject  Count  Saporta,  one  of  the  highest  European  authiHi- 
ties  in  vegetable  paleontology,  remarks,*  in  8i)eaking  of  the  presence 
of  AmmoniteSj  BaculiteSj  Inoceramus^  &c.,  in  the  American  strata,  which, 
by  their  fossil  plants  are  characterized  as  Eocene,  that  these  mollusks 
have  persisted  for  a  longer  time  in  the  Cretaceous  of  America  than  in 
Europe ;  a  fact  which  is  easily  admitted,  as,  in  France,  the  chambered 
cephalofiods  had  left  the  Cretaceous  seas  of  the  south  long  before  they 
disappeared  from  the  north.  The  same  remark  is  ret)eated  in  Jukes 
and  GeikJe^a  Manual  of  Oology,  (p.  604.) 

In  ])art8  of  tho  uorth  t>f  Franco  there  occur  curious  hanks  of  white  piMflitic  lime- 
stonc,  n;stiii<i  apparently  in  hoUowsof  the  chalk.  Ac,  hut  HnnietiiiioH  on  the  winie  level 
as  the  lower  beds  of  the  Tertiary  rocks  above  it,  Some  ol  the  tos&ils  are  true  Creta- 
ceous, while  none,  I  believe,  are  'J'ertiary  forms. 

AVc  have  n])paiTiitl,v  soiuetb ill t^  like  this  in  oiu  *;t'Oio*^ical  UpiK*rCreta- 
eeoiKs  format  ion,  if,  as  it  seems  j)rove<i,  we  do  not  tinci  any  kind  of  Cre- 
taeeons  mollusks  in  the  Lignitic  basin  ol  (iolden,  when  llieir  presenee  is 
still  ascertained  in  the  Lignitic  of  l>ear  liiver  and  Coalville.  Ihe  English 
geologists  rennirk  on  faets  of  this  kind,  [he,  cit,,  p.  ()'oo:) 

That  the  existen<u*  of  local  j^roups  of  r<Mks  that  will  not  exactly  lit  into  the  ^neral 
series,  either  from  their  containing  lb.»«sils  ihticrcnt  fiom  those  found  in  any  other ^ronp, 
or  from  their  uniti:ij>j  parts  of  two  setsof  fo>sils  which  are  elsewhere  distinct,  althou;:k 
sometimes  perplexin*;,  seems  neither  unnatural  nor  dilferent  fr»»m  \>  hat  might  be 
expeeted.  It  merely  shows  us  that  our  serological  series  is  a  series  of  fragments,  not  one 
of  absolutely  c(»nlinuous  snc(M\ssion. 

in  his  travels  with  the  Ilassler,  l^rofessor  Aj::assiz  has  observed  a 
case  whieh  may  serve  to  explain  anomalies  between  the  recoitis  fur- 
nished by  animal  and  vej^^etable  remains  in  re^^ard  to  the  age  of  the 
strata.t 

The  geology  of  the  coast  of  Possession  Hay  is  interesting  to  the  highest  degree. 
All  along  tlu^  coasts,  north  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  the  Tertiary  forniatious,  same  a» 
tth»ng  the  coasts  of  Kastern  Patagonia,  are  pertectly  distinct,  even  Si'cn  froma  distance, 
by  their  horizontal  strata,  also  remarked  on  the  cojust  of  Fuego.  In  PossesAiou  Bay  we 
lamh'd  to  more  carefully  recognize  the  character  of  the  country,  &c.  Cue  'mile 
inland  from  the  dills  I  found,  at  iru)  feet,  above  the  sea-level,  a  pond  of  salt  water,  which, 
to  my  great  surprise,  ha<l  an  abundance  of  marine  shells,  identical  with  those  of  the 
sea  along  tin*  coiist.    They  were  in  a  pertect  state  of  jjreservation  ;  many  were  liviog, 

*  In  letters. 

t  Letter  of  Professor  Agassiz  to  Professor  Peirce,  in  Boston  Advertiser.  I  have  toR^ 
trauslatc  this  from  the  French  lievue  scientiJiquCf  No.  40,  May,  1«73. 
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and  I  coold  coUect  a  large  Dnmberof  Bpecimcne,  with  living  animals,  for  prenerving  in 
alcohol.  The  most  nuitierons  were  Fuciy  Buccinif  FissurcUa\  PateUa,  Vobifw,  &c.,  all  in 
the  same  nnmeric  relation  which  was  remarked  in  the  sea  under  the  cliffs.  The  pres- 
ence of  this  salt  popd,  with  its  living  inhahitants,  proves  a  very  recent  upheaval  of  the 
coast.  The  exact  time  could  not  be  precisely  fixed  withont  a  more  extensive  geological 
examination.  The  tact  is  the  most  complete  confirmation  of  Darwin's  assertion,  pub- 
lished more  than  thirty  years  ago,  that  there  has  been  a  recent  upheaval  of  the  coasts. 

Ailinittiiig  the  fact  as  it  is  exposed  by  Professor  Agassiz,  and  sup- 
posing that,  after  an  epoch  of  time,  then*  should  bo  a  contrary,  slow 
movement  or  depression  of  the  same  land,  and  tliat  from  the  start  this 
depression  should  be  accompanied  by  the  introduction  of  fresh-water 
lakes,  of  swamps,  &c.,  the  growth  of  extensive  bogs,  and  the  formation 
of  peat-beds  by  plants ;  that  over  it  a  succession  of  shales  and  sand- 
stone should  be  formed  by  more  rapid  depression  and  the  invasion  of 
muddy  or  sandy  water,  &c.,  the  result  of  this  heaping  up  of  new  mate- 
rials would  represent,  of  course,  a  more  recent  formation,  characterized 
by  its  remains  of  fossil  plants,  this,  under  or  below  the  level  of  a  more 
ancient  one,  characterized  by  its  fossil  invertebrate  animals,  &c. 

5th.  In  recording  the  opinions  of  geologists,  who,  by  their  researches, 
have  furnished  materials  (animal  fossils)  as  evidence  of  the  Cretaceous 
age  of  the  Lignitic,  I  quoted  Professor  Meek's  passage  of  a  letter,  where 
his  opinion  is  exposed  rather  in  favor  than  in  contratiiction  of  mine.  Of 
coarse,  I  was  not  then  informed  of  his  conclusions  published  later.  We 
have  now,  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Ilayden  for  1872,  (pj).  431-462,)  the  re- 
sult of  the  researches  of  this  carefnl  observer,  tending  to  prove  that  the 
Lignite  deposits  of  Coalville  have  been  positively  recognized  underly- 
ing strata  characterized  as  Cretaceous  by  their  remains  of  mollusks. 
As  no  fossil  plants  have  been  <liscovered  in  connection  with  these  coal -beds, 
except  the  omnipresent  fucoid,  HalimeniteH  majoVj  no  argument  can  be  put 
forward  from  the  comi)arison  of  vc^getable  fossil  reujains.  It  is,  however, 
remarkable  that  the  constitution  of  the  Lignite  of  Coalville,  the  thick- 
ness, the  distribution  of  the  beds,  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Iilvan.sron  ; 
so  similar,  indeed,  that  the  more  experienced  miners  and  superintendents 
of  the  mines  at  Evanston  and  other  places  consider  these  Lignitic  beds 
as  the  same.  The  dilVerence  of  IixcmI  carhon  in  the  lignite  of  the  two 
localities  is  only  1  per  cent.;  that  in  the  ])roportion  of  water,  only  2;  in 
volatile  matter,  only  X  And  if  we  adnjit  that  the  chemical  comi)oun<l 
of  the  coal  and  the  lignite,  like  that  of  the  peat,  depends  especially 
from  the  original  constituents,  the  i)lants,  we  have  in  this  fact  of  identity 
of  chemical  compounds  more  than  a  probability  of  a  homogeneity  of 
original  or  vegetable  (•omj)onents..  In  this  case  the  discussion  is  recalled 
to  this])oint,  as  remarked  above :  the  whole  Lignitic  b(*ing  a  homogeneous 
formation,  we  have  to  de(^i<le  if  it  is  Cretaceous  or  Tertiary. 

The  locality  where  the  discussion  on  the  lelatioii  of  fossil  remains 
may  be  made  with  the  most  advantage  is  that  of  the  Litter  Creek 
series,  where  then^  is  an  abundance  of  vegetable  remains  repre- 
sented, at  Llack  Lutte  es])eeially,  and  of  animal  fossils,  saurians, 
shells,  &c.,  also  found  in  })rofusi()n  in  the  strata  of  this  series  from 
Black  Luttes  to  Lock  Springs.  Jn  the  whole  series,  neither  I^rofessor 
Meek  nor  his  as.sistant  have  found  any  shells  truly  characteristic  of  Cre- 
taceous age;  and  Professor  Meek  saysliiuiself,  (p.  4 IS,)  •'  that  although 
partly  committed  to  the  opinion  that  this  formation  belongs  to  the  Cre- 
taceous, and  still  viewing  it  as  most  probably  such,  he  does  not  wish  to 
disguise  or  conceal  the  fact  that  the  evidence  favoring  this  conclusion, 
to  be  derived  from  the  mollusks  ah)ne,  as  now  known,  is  by  no  means 
strong  and  convincing.''  As  from  the  flora  of  Black  Butte  we  do  not 
Lave  any  identical  or  intimately  related  species  to  the  Cretaceous  plants, 
as  all  the  types  are  Tertiiiry,even  a  large  number  Miocene,  the  conclusjiu 
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is  forcibly  in  f$,voT  of  the  Tertiary  age  of  the  Lii^iitic.  Nearly  one-half 
of  the  species  of  fossil  plants  foand  at  Black  Batte  are  identical  with 
or  closely  related  to  Eocene  and  Miocene  species  of  Barope.  On  this 
subject  even  the  invertebrate  animals  seem  to  point  oat  to  the  same 
conclusions ;  for  Professor  Meek  remarks,  {loe.  ett,  p.  460,)  ^'  that  he 
fonnd  directly  associated  with  the  reptilian  remains  of  Black  Butte 
(that  saurian  imbedded  in  Tertiary  leaves)  a  shell  which  he  cannot  dis- 
tinguish from  Vimparus  trockiformis^  originally  described  from  the  lig- 
uitic  tbrmations  at  Fort  Clark,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  a  formation 
that  has  always  been  regarded  as  Tertiary  by  all  who  have  studied  its 
fossils,  both  animal  and  vegetable.^  The  whole  discussion  on  the  subject, 
continued  by  Professor  Meek,  and  reviewed  clearly  on  the  following 
pages,  (pp.  4GI-462,)  establish  the  same  fact^  that  i>aleoutologlcal  evi- 
dence from  remains  of  invertebrate  animals  is  rather  in  favor  of  the 
Tertiary  than  of  the  Cretaceous  age  of  the  group. 

The  conclusion  of  Professor  Coi»e  amounts  to  this :  that  from  the  Da- 
kota group  to  the  top  of  roof  of  the  Black  Butte  main  coal  he  met  with 
an  uninterrupted  series  of  animal  Cretaceous  remains,  mollosks  in  the 
lower  beds  and  vertebrates  in  the  higher,  proving  that  the  beds  are  Cre^ 
taceous^.  Comparing  this  with  the  flora  of  the  Lignitic,  be  oondades 
that  a  Tertiary  flora  was  contemporaneous  with  a  Cretaeeona  fiuina, 
establishing  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  life  across  what  is  generally 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  breaks  in  geological  time. 

This  conclusion  does  not  appear  to  exactly  conform  to  fiBU^s,  at  least 
on  the  point  of  view  of  vegetable  paleontology,  for  on  this  acooanti  and 
contrary  to  what  is  remarked  by  Professor  Cope  in  following  his  re- 
searches on  the  bones  of  extinct  species  of  animals,  we  have  nt>m  the 
Dakota  group  to  the  lowest  strata  of  the  Lignitic,  or  to  the  same  bed  at 
Black  Butte,  where  the  bones  of  that  dinos^iurian  wei*e  found,  an  evi- 
dent and  total  break  in  the  succession  of  vegetable  tyi^e,  quite  as 
marked  tus  it  can  be  in  passing  from  the  Jurassic  to  the  Cretaceous. 
This  <anomaly  may  be  explained  in  consideriiiig  this  fact:  that  the  flora 
is  in  direct  col hiteral  relation  with  atmospheric  circumstances  which  do 
not  influence,  at  least  not  in  the  same  waj'  and  with  the  same  activity, 
the  marine  world  and  the  land  vegetation.  Morever  the  lower  Eocene 
of  Europe  has  a  series  of  clay  beds  bearing  remains  of  land  plants. 
They  ar<i  intermediate,  it  seems,  between  the  upper  Cretaceous  and  the 
Lignitic  formations,  and  thus  indicate  long  periods  of  time  sufficient  to 
jKieount  tor  great  modifications  in  the  flora. 

6th.  Leaving  aside  these  considerations,  which  bear  indirectly  on  the 
subject,  I  have  to  come  back  to  the  question  of  the  precedence  which  iu 
a  case  like  this  should  be  accorded  to  fossil  plants,  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  age  of  the  formation ;  for  I  cannot  leave  without  contra- 
diction a  critical  remark  made  against  the  report  of  last  year,  which; 
among  othei^s,  says :  * 

Mr.  L€»squorenx  has  met  tlio  stati'ni outs  of  Professors  Meek,  Cojie,  and  Marsh,  that 
Cretaceous  iiiolliisks  had  been  found  in  and  overlying  the  Colorado  li|2fuite  depooits. 
by  pointing  t<i  bis  2'>()  species  of  fossil  ]dants,  elainiing  that  they  far  outweieh  the  tes- 
timony of  the  aiiiuial  remains,  in  fact,  however,  these  fossil  plants  bavo  little  bear- 
ing on  the  question. 

The  absence  of  fossil  moUusks  in  the  Colorado  basin  has  been  proveil; 
but  even  admitting  the  contrary,  and  taking  as  an  analogous  case  the 
coal  of  Black  Butti^,  over  which  the  skeleton  of  a  dinosaurian,  Agathauma 
sylcciitris^j  ha«  been  found  imbedded  into  leaves  of  Eocene  plants,  shall 
we  for  the  reason  of  the  presence  of  these  Cretaceous  remains,  still  more 

*Dr.  Newberry,  in  Journal  of  American  Arts  and  Sciences,  vol.  vii,  April,  1874,  p.40*A 
t  Cope,  Second  Bidletiu  of  tbo  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
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important  as  cbaracteristic  than  molliisk,  admit  the  formation  as  Creta- 
ceous, and  consider  the  plants  as  without  bearing  on  the  question  f  I 
have  last  year  spent  some  days  at  Black  Butte  and  in  the  surrounding: 
country,  and  may  here  record  the  observations  which,  related  to  this 
question,  ma^'  not  find  their  place  elsewhere. 

The  Saurian  bed,  as  it  is  now  called,  is  at  the  top  of  the  ridge  facing 
the  depot,  at  a  short  distance,  half  a  mile  east  Irom  it.  The  debris 
taken  out  in  digging  the  bones  of  the  animal  are  still  mixed  with  a 
quantity  of  fragments  of  these  bones,  and  some  of  the  specimens  are 
remarkably  interesting,  bearing  as  they  do,  fragments  of  bones  on  one 
side  and  fossil  leaves  on  the  other.  The  bed  is  a  kind  of  arenaceous 
clay,  mixed  with  ashes,  and  hardened  to  the  consistence  of  brick  b^'  the 
combustion  of  the  underlying  beds  of  coal.  It  overlies,  east  of  the 
station,  three  alternate  ridges  of  whitish  weathered  sandstone  of  the 
thickness,  taken  altogether,  of  96  feet,  being  10  feet  8  inches  above  the 
upper  ledge,  which  is  a  compact,  white,  hard  sandstone,  10  feet  thick, 
and  is  exposed  and  can  be  followed  easily  to  the  south  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  where  the  main  coal-bed  of  Bla^k  Butte  is  worked. 
At  tliis  place  the  section  in  descending  order  is  : 

12.  Fire-clay  and  shaly  sandstone,  9  feet. 

11.  Yellow  sandstone,  6  feet. 

10.  Shale  and  coal-brasji,  1  foot. 
9.  Shaly  sandstone  and  plants,  12  feet. 
8.  Coal,  3  to  5  feet. 
7.  Fire-clay,  2  to  7  feet. 
C.  Main  coal,  5  to  7  feet. 
5.  Fire-clay,  5  feet. 

4.  Clay,  capi>ed  with  slaty  sandstone,  5  feet  4  inches. 
3.  Coal,  3  feet. 

2.  Shale  and  clay,  w  ith  oysters,  7  to  10  feet. 
1.  White  sandstone,  10  feet  8  inches. 

This  sandstone,  being  the  same  as  the  ui)per  sandstone  under  the 
Saurian  bed,  the  former  section  shows  the  exact  horizon  where  the 
bones  have  been  found  as  within  or  above  the  lower  3-foQt  bed  of  coal 
jSo.  3,  separated  by  10  feet  of  fire-clay  from  the  main  Black  Butte  coal. 
It  is  very  probable  that  both  coal-beds  <li8Jointed,  at  the  locality  of  the 
Saurian,  by  a  mere  clay  parting,  were  destroyed  by  fire  under  the  stra- 
tum of  clay.  Anyhow,  1  did  not  find  in  connection  w  ith  the  bones  any 
species  of  plants  ditreriug  specifically  from  those  found  in  the  sandstone 
Xo.Oabovetheuppercoal.  The  specimens  represent  i^o^aZ,  Viburnum  dicho- 
tomum,  Ficm  planicoHtata^  Myrica  Torreyi^  Aleuritetf  eocenica^  PalinruH 
zizyphoUleH^  some  stems,  Catdinites^  and  fragments  of  leaves  of  a  IHa- 
tanuttj  whose  middle  part  only  is  preserved,  and  which  may  be  referable 
to  F.  Hai/denii,  the  only  kind  of  plant  which  was  not  recognized  in  the 
shale  of  the  main  (;oal.  The  cavse  is  clear :  from  ail  the  fossil  plants 
described  from  Black  Bntte  none  is  referable  to  a  Cretaceous  species ; 
thc\y  are  all  Tertiary,  and  force  the  admission  made  by  Professor  Cope 
in  his  review  (loc,  c/V.,  p.  10)  that  here  a  Tertiary  fiora  is  contemporaneous 
with  a  Cretacecms  fauna.  Now,  this  Uora  is  typical  for  the  compounds 
of  the  coal-strata,  and,  of  course,  the  coal-strata  are  Tertiary.  What 
shall  be  the  name  of  this  formation  5  is  it  Cretaceous  on  account  of  the 
saurian  bones,  or  is  it  Tertiary  on  account  of  the  fossil  plants  in  which 
the  skelet4)n  is  entombed,  and  winch  are  found  of  the  same  relation  all 
over  the  Lignitic  formations,  and  at  some  ijlaces,  as  at  Golden,  the 
Baton,  ^c,  from  its  base  to  the  up])er  strata,  and  which  two  have 
entered  into  the  composition  of  its  essential  strata,  the  Lignite  I  No 
geologist,  1  think,  will  hesitate  a  moment  in  pronouncing  it,  from  it:?. 
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land-character,  a  Tertiary  formation,  tlierefore  giving  tbe  piecedence  to 
the  fossil  flora  over  the  fossil,  fauna  for  the  determination  of  tbe  age  of 
this  formation.  It  is,  then,  evident  that  the  fossil  plants  have  some 
weiprht  and  mnst  decide. 

7th.  This  brings  me  to  the  essential  question  which  has  to  be  exam- 
ined in  considering  the  relation  of  the  age  of  the  fossil  plants  of  the 
Lower  Lignite  of  tbe  Bocky  Mountains. 

Though  the  flora  is  evidently  related  to  that  of  the  Tertiary  of  Europe 
by  a  large  number  of  its  species,  it  is,  however,  difficmlt  to  point  oat  with 
uncontestable  evidence  to  what  stage  of  this  Tertiary  the  relation  is  the 
more  intimate.  To  come  to  an  understanding  on  this  subject,  we  have 
to  compare  the  American  fossil  species  with  those  known  as  yet  from 
the  publications  of  European  authors,  and  at  once  are  met  with  a 
scarcity  of  materials,  especially  from  the  Lower  Tertiary  strata  or  the 
Eocene,  to  which,  considering  the  position  of  the  Lignitic,  its  flora  should 
be  especially  related.  The  Tertiary  of  Europe  seems  to  have  been,  as 
expressed  by  Dr.  Ettinghausen  in  his  Contributions  to  the  Radoboj 
Flora,  *^  a  kind  of  unjven^  vegetable  repository,  representing  types  of  all 
the  regions  of  the  world ;  a  seDiinarium,  which  hereafter  dispersed  its 
offsprings  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth."  This  conclusion  is  not 
my  own.  I  should  only  say  that  the  European  Tertiary  formations 
have  been  the  recipient  of  si>ecies  representing  an  heterogeneous  vege- 
tation, type  of  multiple  and  local  changes.  But  this  matter  is  out  of  the 
subject  {  we  have  only  to  record  the  fact  that,  so  mixed  in  their  /ocm 
are  the  floras  of  the  Tertiary  basins  of  the  Old  World  that  as  yet  no 
reliable  delimitation  has  been  established  for  the  stages  which  they 
represent.* 

In  considering  the  characters  of  our  Lower  Lignitic  flora,  a  critic  has 
asserted  that  its  genera  are  all,  as  well  as  the  8|)ecies,  without  relation 
to  Eocene  vegetable  ty|)es  of  Europe,  quoting  as  a  ])roof  of  his  asseitioii 
the  flora  of  iloiuit  Bolca,  and  that  of  Shepey  in  Enghiiid.  This  last 
flora  is  merely  known  by  frnits  whose  forms  or  s]>eeies  have  been  de- 
scribed an<l  lignred  by  Bowerl)ank,  and  whieh  are  heape<l  in  prodigious 
ciuantity  in  the  so-called  London  clay  of  Englan<l.  This  Eocene  flora, 
liowever,  cannot  be  taken  for  Ameri<*a  any  more  Mian  it  has  Ikh^ii  for 
Enro])e  as  a  ])oint  of  comparison,  for  it  has  no  leaves,  and  its  fruits,  of 
various  and  uncertain  aflinity,  have  as  yet  not  been  found  elsewhere  in 
the  Tertiary  of  Europe,  except  a  few  Xepadifes,  luerely  mentioned  (not 
described  yet)  from  the  Eocene  of  Mount  Bolca.  These  Shepey  fruits, 
as  Ueer  renuirks,  are  not  cliaracteristic  of  the  formation,  even  Siiy  noth- 
ing in  regard  to  the  climate  of  the  locality  where  they  are  found,  as,  fi-om 
ai)pearance,  they  have  l)een  floated  down  some  river  for  a  great  distance, 
an<l  are  anah>gou8  to  j>resent  deposits  of  this  kind  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges.  The  Eocene  flora  of  the  Isle  of  AVight,  at  Alumbay,  is  repre- 
sented by  numerous  leaves  of  Andia^  lkq)hnoiicni\  Ficus^  Zhyhmt^  Cavcn/- 
phtin,  «S:c.,  which,  a(!Cording  to  Ileer,  have  such  a  fnarked  tropical  and 
subtropical  character  that  the  fruits  of  8hepey  may  have  been  derivetl 
from  the  ])lants  of  this  h>cjility.  These  Alumbay  leaves,  to  quote  the 
same  authority,  are  similar  to  species  of  Mount  Bolca  ;  three  8|>et*ies  are 
identitie<l  as  the  same,  and  three  others  are  closely  related.  But  also  a 
number  of  tliem  are  Miocene;  as,  (Juercm  louchifix ;  Jjaurutt  prhni- 
genia ;  Mi/rica  {Diandra)  acvliloha  :  Cassia  phaseoliUis ;  or  four  si»ecies, 

*  Since  writiii*;  this,  the  third  and  last  voliune  of  W.  V.  SohiniX)er,  Pahntolotju 
rajt';alv,  has  njipeared.  Tlio  author,  considering^  the  vejrftalde  <;roiips  of  tbe  Tcitiary, 
divides  the  formation  in  the  tive  (ollowiujj  Htage^^:  I'nhocnn,  intermediate  to  the  C're- 
taei'ouH  and  Tertiarj- ;  Eovtnty  Oliyocenv.  MuKent,  and  riioixiie.  The  relatiouof  our  Lisj- 
nilic  vegetation  tumum  to  bo  with  the  Oligoceue. 
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and  four  other  species,  Laurus  Forhesii,  Daphnogene  anglica^  Quercus 
Burmensis,  and  Jnglans  Laharpii^  are  related  to  Miocene  species  in 
tbe  same  decree.  From  this,  it  seems,  the  conclusion  shoald  be  in 
favor  of  a  more  intimate  relation  of  the  flora  of  AUimbay,  which  is  posi- 
tively re<;o^nized  of  Eocene  age,  with  that  of  the  Euroi)ean  Miocene  than 
with  that  of  Monnt  Bolca;  for  it  has  only  six  species  identical  or  in 
relation  with  the  Mount  Bolca  flora,  while  it  has  eight,  bearing  the  same 
degree  of  relation  to  the  Miocene.  Some  of  the  species  of  the  North 
American  Ligtiitic  are  identical  with  or  closely  related  to  those  named 
\yy  Heer.  r^/i/ercM* /Mrci/ierrw  is  probably  identical  with  Q.  Burmenni^ ;  for, 
in  many  of  the  numerous  American  specimens  of  this  species,  the  absence 
of  an  upper  branch  of  the  lateral  veins,  which,  according  to  Heer,  is 
the  essential  chanicter  which  separates  these  two  species,  is  positively 
remarked.  Daphnoffene  anf/Uca,  is  as  positively  identified  as  it  can  be  from 
the  short  description  given  by  Heer,  it  being  different  from  I),  melaHto- 
mavea  by  the  symmetrical  form  of  the  leaves  and  the  blanching  of  the 
lateral  nerves.  Heer  says  that  the  middle  nerve  is  also  branching.  In 
our  specimens  it  is  simple;  in  Unger's  s^K^cies  neither  the  lateral  nor 
the  miildle  vein  branches.  Though  these  species  re-ai)pear  in  some  forms 
of  the  Miocene  of  Europe,  they  should  be  considered,  I  think,  rather  as 
Eocene  than  as  Miocene  types. 

The  Mount  Bolca  llora  is  represented  by  a  large  number  of  specimens 
of  leaves  and  fruits  disseminated  in  the  numerous  museums  of  Italy. 
Until  now  few  of  the  species  which  they  represent  have  been  satisfac- 
torilv  descril)ed.    The  little  wiiicli  is  known  of  this  flora  is  from  the 
table  of  families  furnislu'd  to  Professor  lleer  by  l^rofessorMassalongo, 
and  published  with  remarks  in  Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  (vol.  iii,  p.  275.)    This 
table  has  53  groups  of  plants,  among  w^hich  the  more  numerously  repre- 
sented arc:  -/-IZ/yrr, 48 species;  Podocapea^rj;  PabnH^lx  rroteavew^Ty*^  Eriax- 
rea,  10;  Stervnlhv^  10;  linitneriac<;(v^  M;  Miirtiweff\>^^is.Q. ;  and  among  the 
speci€»s  the  most  abnndant,  E nenlypluH  llalica ^  .Mass. ;  Eiujenia  laifrf/'olia, 
Mass. ;  (riiat/aciteHJIeeni^  Mass. ;  Zantlii),n/lum  ambujnHm^  IJ. ;  FieiiH  llol- 
i'anfis^  Mass.,  wiiicJj  ll(»er  says  is  similar  U)F,  mult inerr is  of  the  Miocene; 
Santahnn  vumfVijloideM^  ^lass. ;  Aralia  primiffcna,,  iU^  la  11.;  in  all  ten 
si)ecies  not  described  but  briefly  renuirked  upon  by  Heer.    From  the 
characters  ot  the  Mount  Bolca  llora  as  in(licate<l  in  this  exposition  of 
Heer,  it  does  not  api)ear,  indeed,  that  our  Lower  Lignitic  flora  has  any 
marked  relation  to  it ;  but  the  scantiness  of  materials,  together  with 
the  uncertainty  of  the  characters  of  a  number  of  species  named  by 
Massalon^o,  renders  a  comparison  impossible.     Heer  himself,  in  his  ex- 
position, remarks  on  tiiis  insnlliciency  of  reliable  characters.     He,  for 
examjfle,  counts  only  four  species  ot  Mount  Bolca  as  re])resented  in  the 
Miocene  of  Euroi)e,  and  a  few  more  as  closely  related  to  Miocene  species. 
He  mentions  among  those  ascending  to  the  Molass  of  Switzerland, 
Banknia  longifoUa  and  Diyaiub'n    VvronenHw^  two  sjiecies  which  have 
close  relation  with  species  of  our  Upper  Miocene,  the  Green  Itiver  group, 
rather  than  with  speeies  of  the  Lower  Lignitic.    Since  Heer\s  short  review 
of  the  Mount  Bolca  flora  was  j^ublished,  in  1850,  paleontology  has  not 
received  any  more  in'e<nse    information   in   regard    to   its  characters. 
Schimper,  in  his  Vegetable  Paleontology,  187.'5,  mentions  only  from  this 
locality,  besides  21  si)ecies  of  marine  i)lauts   or  fncoids,  ('yperiten  Bol- 
ccthsis,  ]\Iass.,  considered  or  described  formerly  by  the  same  author  as  a 
FlabcUaria;  JJalovIiIariff  n/modoceoidcff,  Ui»g-»  also  found  at  Soltzka  ;  Pota- 
mogeton  tritoui.^i,  !■.,  and  P,  nagndum^  U. ;   Tgpha  spadn',  Mass.,  a  species 
which  Seliimpei  sup])oses  to  be  made  from  the  leaves  of  some  Cgperiwecv ; 
Ave  forms  of  CastullhuVj  fruits  comi)arable  to  the  ^epadites  of  the  Lon- 
don cla3',  representing  probably  a  single  species ;  Latanitcs  parviduA^ 
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Mass.,  a  palm  ;  LomaHa  Bolcen^iSy  F. :  X.  latiar^  Heer,  of  which  a  small 
broken  part  is  figured  in  the  Baltic  Flora,  and  to  which  one  of  the  most 
abundant  species  of  Black  Butte  Myrica  Torreyij  Lesqx.,  so  much  resem- 
bles by  its  peculiar  nervation  and  by  the  form  of  the  leaves  that  bet- 
ter specimens  only  of  the  European  plants  can  decide  between  positive 
identity  or  a  very  close  relation ;  Myrica  Meneghini^  U..  of  a  type  repre- 
sented with  us  in  the  Upper  Tertiai-y  of  South  Park ;'  and  Daphnogene 
VeronensiSy  Mass.,  which  Schimper.  compares  to  Cinnaimofnum  Sckeuck- 
zeri.  This  is  all  that  is  positively  known  of  the  flora  of  Mount  Bolca. 
It  is  impossible  to  consider  it  as  a  kind  of  typical  flora  of  the  Eocene  of 
Europe,  and  to  assert  that  if  we  cannot  iioint  out  any  of  our  Lignitic 
species  as  identical  with  this  flora,  it  is  for  that  reason  deprived  of  the 
character  of  the  Eocene  vegetation. 

France  has  in  the  deposits  of  the  old  Travertins  of  Sezane  a  nnmber 
of  species  whose  types  seem  to  be  intermediate  between  the  Cretaceous 
species  and  those  of  the  Upper  Eocene.  This  flora  is  known  by  the 
admirable  work  of  Count  Saporta,*  who  describes  in  it  a  Sanafrat 
comparable  to  8.  Mudgiij  and  leaves  of  Magnolia^  related  to  if.  alternant 
and  M.  capellini^  three  species  described  from  the  Dakota  group.  A 
i^umber  of  forms  of  this  Lower  Eocene  flora  are  also  related  to  the  Ter- 
tiary species  of  Europe,  especially  to  those  of  the  Mount  Promina  flora; 
and  with  our  Lignitic  flora  it  has  closely  allied  two  of  the  more  charac- 
teristic and  more  abundant  species  of  Black  Butte,  StereuUa  variabiliSy 
Sap.,  distinguishable  only  from  Ficus  planicostata  bytiie  unequal  lateral 
base  of  the  European  leaves,  and  the  beautiful  Viburnum  giganteum^ 
related,  by  its  size  and  nervation,  to  F.  marginatum.  Besides  this,  it 
has  A^lenium  subcretaceum^  Sap.,  intimately  rolated  to  the  species  which 
I  have  described  as  Sphenopteris  eocenica^  most  abundant  at  Gk>lden ; 
Oistus  prima^a  to  C.  lobato-crenata^  also  abundant  at  Black  Butte  and  in 
the  Colorado  Lignitic  basin,  Mount  Brosse,  &c. ;  Gornus  pJatiphyllay  re- 
lated to  C.  inqiressa.  These  all  show  affinity  indeed  to  a  flora  so  posi- 
tively marked  as  Lower  Eocene,  that  some  of  its  types  are  still  Cre- 
taceous. 

1  have  admittiMl,  as  indication  of  the  Eocene  age  of  our  Lignitic  flora, 
the  great  abundance  of  fucoidal  remains,  or  of  marine  plants,  in  the 
underlying  sandstone  of  the  Lignitic,  a  character  remarkeil  in  the  sand- 
stone of  Mount  I>olca,  and  also  of  the  Fl.vsli  of  Switzerland.  One  of  the 
tew  species  which  1  have  as  yet  been  able  to  describe,  from  thedifllculty 
of  obtaining  specimens,  llaUmenitis  viinor^  is  known  from  this  last  for- 
mation. Bcsi<les  this,  a  coujparatively  large  number  of  si>ecies  of  ferns, 
someof  tliem  identical  with  si)ecies  of  Prow// n« :  Goniopteri^jwlypodioides, 
Ett.,  and  J^phenopteris  eocenica^  or  with  that  of  Boernstadt:  l>iplazium 
Mnelleri ;  then  a  fjreat  proportion  of  remains  of  ]>alms,  referable  to  as 
many  species  as  have  been  described  from  P^urope  at  least,  sonic  of  them 
identical  with  species  of  Promina,  lioernstadt,  IJarinf?,  representing,  like 
Flahellaria  laUinia,  F.  longirachis,  F.  Zinheni^  some  of  the  more  ancient 
forms  of  palms  recognized  in  the  Ctenzoic  times.  The  remarkable  i)repon- 
derance  of  ])alm  renmius  has  been  mentioned  from  all  the  stations  of  the 
Lower  Jjignitic  where  fossil  plants  have  been  discovered:  Vancouver,  Fort 
Union,  Black  Butte,  Golden,  Sand  Creek,  (jehrung's,  Cafion  City,  Kiiton 
^lountains,  Placiere,  the  Mississipi)i,  &c.  They  have  given  to  the  vege- 
tation of  the  epoch  a  subtropical  character,  marked  still  by  a  number  of 
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at  least,  represent  types  of  the  Upper  Miocene  only.  Amonj?  species  of 
the  other  genera  of  Eocene  type,  the  Lignitic  flora  has  still  Myrica  Torreyi 
of  Black  Butte,  possibly  identical,  as  seen  above,  with  a  Lomatia  of  Mount 
Bolca ;  three  species  of  Flatanvs  :  P.  Haydenii^  I\  Raynoldsi,  P.  rhom- 
boides^  without  any  affinity  with  any  of  the  Cretaceous  or  of  the  Miocene 
species  known  as  yet ;  Artocarpidium  ohnediafolinm,  U.,  described  by 
the  author  from  Sotzka ;  a  fine  new  specie^s  of  Pisofna,  P.  racemom^ 
allied  to  P.  eocenieaj  Ett.,  of  lltiring,  as  well  by  the  seed  (or  unopened 
buds)  }is  by  the  leaves ;  Baphnogene  angJica  (?),  w  hich  has  been  remarked 
upon  as  found  at  Alumbay ;  two  species  of  Nvlumbiunij  related  to  X. 
Buchiy  Ett.,  of  Promina;  UvcaJyptvs  Hlir'mgiana^  of  Hiiring;  Domhey- 
opsis  grandifolia^  U.,  of  Sotzka;  a  number  of  species  of  Rhamnus  of  a 
peculiar  type,  comparable,  by  the  form  of  the  leaves  and  the  nervation, 
to  tropical  8i)ecies  of  Bridelia.  These  can  be  considered  as  already 
giving  to  the  flora  of  the  Lignitic,  in  comparing  it  to  that  of  Europe,  an 
Eocene  facies. 

But  we  have  in  America  a  more  reliable  point  of  comparison,  still 
forcing  the  conclusion  that  if  even  the  Lignitic  flora  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains had  no  relation  whatever  to  that  of  Europe,  it  should,  notwith- 
standing, be  considered  as  Eocene.  I  allude  to  the  flora  of  the  Missis- 
si[)pi,  described  from  very  good  specimens  obtained  from  such  a  lower 
stmtum  in  the  Tertiary  that  its  reFerence  to  this  formation  rather  than 
to  the  Cretaceous  was  for  a  long  time  uncertain.  In  the  Geological  Re- 
port of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  Prof.  P]ug.  V.  Hilgard  has  given  (p.  108) 
a  section  of  the  general  distribution  of  the  strata  in  the  geological  for- 
mations of  the  State,  marking  the  place  of  the  Lignitic  of  the  Missis- 
sippi State  and  of  the  formations  where  his  fossil  plants  were  found  as 
underlying  the  Vicksburgh  and  Clayborne  beds,  which  form  the  upper 
stage  of  the  American  Eocene,  the  Lignitic  representing  the  lower  one. 
The  correlation  of  the  Missisvsippi  fossil  flora  with  that  of  Golden  and 
of  Black  Butte  is  evident  enough.  Of  the  JNlississippi  plants,  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  recognized  in  the  Western  Lignitic:  ISabal  Grayana^ 
Vancouver ;  Ptrpulim  monodon,  Katon  Mountains ;  P.  mutahilis^  Black 
Butte,  Raton  Mountains,  Vancouver;  Quercus  clilorophylla^  Golden; 
QuercuH  craHHinervis^  Vancouver ;  FicuH  tSchimperi,  intimately  related  to 
F.platinervis,  as  widely  rei)resented  at  Black  Butte,  Golden,  &c.,  as  the 
former  is  in  the  South;  Lam-ua  pedaUi^  Raton  Mountains;  Clnnamomum 
Mississippiense^  one  of  the  most  ])revalent  species  of  the  Western  Lig- 
nitic; Magnolia  UUgardiana^  Raton  Mountains;  M.  IjCHlcyana^  Raton 
and  Golden.  This,  without  mentioning  a  number  of  closely-allied  spe- 
cies and  the  identity  of  genera,  gives  to  both  theflorasof  the  Mississippi 
and  of  the  Western  Lignitic  formation  a  general  character  which  can  but 
be  recognized  as  identical. 

After  all  this,  we  remark  in  our  Eocene  flora  some  characters  which 
may  be  called  negative,  namely,  the  absence  of  certain  groui)s  of  plants 
represented  either  in  the  Cretaceous  or  in  the  uj>per  groups  of  the 
Tertiary.  No  S])ecies  has  been  discovered  in  the  Lignitic  which  had 
been  described  from  the  Dakota  group.  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
that  some  peculiar  tyi)es  of  this  group,  like  Liriodendron,  Sassafras, 
6zc,j  re-appear  above  the  Lignitic  in  the  Evauston  or  second  group, 
and  in  still  greater  numbers  in  more  recent  Tertiary  divisions;  and 
that  even  one  of  its  rare  species,  Cinnamomum  Scheuchzeri,  is  also 
absent  until  now,  at  least  in  the  lower  grouj),  and  present  in  the 
same  second  grou])  and  above.  Ueer  remarks,  in  considering  the  fossil 
flora  of  Mount  Bolca,  the  absence  of  representatives  of  a  number  of 
genera  or  families  which  take  an  important  place  in  the  Miocene,  thus: 
Salieinew,   AcerineWj    CupnUfera\  Betulacew,    Ulmacew^   Abieiincw^    &<*. 
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The  absence  of  these  types  is  as  remarkable  iu  tbe  Lignitic  flora 
as  in  tbe  Eocene  of  Mount  Bolea.  "Wbile  tbe  upijer  gi-oup  of  our 
Tertiary  abounds  with  conifers,  Abietiueoej  11  species  in  81,  tbe 
Lower  Li|]^nitic  has  only  two,  one  as  yet  of  uncertain  atlQuity, 
AhietitcH  dubiuSj  and  two  species  of  SalMuria^  in  nearly  200  8i)ecies ; 
of  the  i^alicineic  it  has  only  three  species,  two  of  which,  Salix  tubellaris 
and  iS'.  deminerchj  both  described  from  the  Mississippi  Eocene,  are  un- 
certJiin,  the  last,  perhaps,  an  Acacia.  It  has  also  no  si)ecie8  of  Acer^ 
none  of  Betula^  Alnwt^  Carpi nus^  CoryluSj  &c. ;  no  s|>ecies  of  Ulmus, 
exce[)t  one  doubtful,  with  entire  borders ;  for  it  is,  indeed,  the  absc^nce 
of  leaves  with  dentate  or  serrate  borders  which  is  the  more  remarkable 
character  of  this  group  as  well  as  of  the  Cretaceous ;  Quercus  furci- 
nertiH  and  Q,  saffordi,  (perhaps  a  Myriea^)  make  with  the  Vi^MrwMwi 
viaginaUnn  and  its  relatecl  si>ecies  an  exception,  which  is  also  remarked 
in  the  Cretaceous  types  Q.  primordialis  and  some  jieculiar  leaves  with 
equal  teetb  turned  outside  and  s<*parated  by  obtuse  sinuses,  just  of  the 
same  form  as  in  this  Viburnum  of  the  Eocene.  It  is  not  to  be  denied, 
as  seen  in  the  comparative  table,  that  a  number  of  species  of  our  Lower 
Lignitic  are  found  in  the  two  following  groups  of  Evanston,  Carbon,  and 
even  a  few  in  the  Green  River  group.  But  we  have  seen  the  same  in 
the  Eocene,  even  the  l^ower  Eocene  flora  of  Europe,  and  cannot  from  this 
reason  admit  that  our  Lower  Lignitic  flora  is  not  Eocene,  because  some  of 
its  tyi>es  have  passed  up  to  the  other  groups  of  the  Tertiary. 

§  2.— DISTKIBUTIOX  OF  THE  FOSSIL  PLANTS  IN  THE  DIFFEK- 

ENT  GliOUrS  OF  THE  TERTIARY. 

The  succession  of  the  strata  of  the  Lower  Lignitic  in  relation  to  tbe  dis- 
tribution of  the  coal  strata  and  to  that  of  the  fossil  plants  which  cliara'cter- 
ize  the  formation  is  not  ])ositively  known.  The  section  at  the  Raton 
.Mountains  near  Tiinidad  ivcords  an  alternation  of  sandstone,  shale,  clay- 
IkmIs,  iS:e.,  .'>00  feet  thi(;lv,  with  live  beds  of  li;;nite,  measuring  altogether 
II  leet  <»  inches.  Here  the  fossil  i)hints  are  tonnd  in  sandy  shale  at  the 
base  of  No.  <»  or  in  the  ui)i)er  part  of  No.  7  (Report  for  1S72,  ]>.  3 111)  in 
the  niiddU*  of  tin*  section.  At  Canon  City,  as  in<licat<'d  by  Mr.  Clark's 
section,  (hpc.  c/7.,  j).  32.'5,)  the  main  coal  2  leet  2  inches  is  overlaid  by 
shal(%  clay  or  thin  coal,  and  a  sandstone,  over  wliieh,  in  No.  1."),  are  found 
h»aves  ot  Sahal  and  of  PlatanvH  llnniUnil^  about  70  feet  above  the  coal. 
\{  (lelniin;;'s  coal,  near  ('oh)rado  City,  a  shah*  l)earin^au  abun<lance  of 
Sulml  leaves.  Fleas,  JHatanuH  Jlaj/fhnii,  and  /ih(imnns^  is  also  from  00  to 
7.">  ieet  above  the  coal  opened  near  by  at  the  base  of  a  compact  sandstone. 
From  Marshall  a  dc^tailcMl  section  has  been  ])nblishe(l  bv  Dr.  Havden 
in  his  Report  for  18(il>,  (set  ond  edition,  j).  V2\K)  |)lacing  the  strata  bearin;^: 
fos.sil  j»lants  at  No.  liU,  about  in  tin*  ninldleof  the  si'ction,  1*00  feet  higher 
than  the  lower  main  coal,  and  about  liUO  leet  from  the  to\K  As  lar  as 
I  know,  and  iVom  the  explorations  of  others  as  well  as  from  my  own,  nn 
other  strata  bearing  i(lenlilial)lc  i»lants  hase  been  remark(*d  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

At  I'.rie,  the  coal  8  to  1>  tWt  is  worked  ne.ir  the  surface;  its  soft  sandy 
shal(»  is  prolnsely  mixed  with  remains  of  jjlants,  whicii,to  my  regret, couhl 
not  l)ee\aii.ine(lsiiiU(!iently.  They  represent  a  few  s[)eciesof  the  Lower  Lig- 
nitic of  (lolden,  and  also  some  remarkable  ve.i^ctable  fragments  represent- 
ing species  not  found  elsew  here.  As  the  nndi'ilyingstrata  are  not  known, 
the  i>ositionol  ihiscoalin  the  Lower  T(Mtiary  measures  cotdd  not  be  ascer- 
tained. At  IJlack  Jbitte,  the  main  coal, overlaid  by  soft  shaly  sandstone, 
with  fossil  j)lants  in  abundance*,  a  stratum  which,  as  reuiaVked  before, 
is  the  ecpiivalent  of  the  Saurian  bed,  is  here  apparently  at  the  ui)per]>art 
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of  a  section  of  1 ,000  feet  of  measures  of  the  productive  lignitic*  In  going 
west  toward  Point  of  Rocks,  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  dip  of  the 
strata,  the  Hallwell  coal,  a  workable  bed,  and  other  Lignitic  beds  of  unim- 
portant thickness,  are  passed  until  reaching  the  abrupt  terminus  of  the 
ridge  near  Saltwell.  No  remains  of  fossil  plants  were  found  in  connection 
with  any  of  these  coal  strata.  From  Hallwell  to  Rock  Springs,  the  dip 
of  the  measures  is  to  the  west  until  the  upper  strata  of  Lignitic  are 
reached.  Near  this  last  place,  a  bed  of  coal  4  feet  thick  is  passed, 
two  miles  before  reaching  the  station,  and  here  the  main  coal,  100 
feet  higher,  is  worked  6  to  9  feet  thick.  I  was  not  able  to  discover  any 
fossil  plants  in  the  whole  thickness  of  the  measures,  and  at  Rock  Springs 
the  coal,  which  is  evidently  one  of  the  highest  of  this  group,  ha« 
not  any  other  plants  but  the  fucoidal  HaUmenites.  Its  shale,  however, 
is  mixed  with  a  profusion  of  shells.  Considering  this,  it  would  ap- 
jiear  that  the  upper  beds  of  the  Eocene  Lignitic  are,  in  Wyoming,  the  re- 
lK)sitories  of  fossil  plants.  At  Golden  we  have  perhaps  the  best 
evidence  concerning  the  distribution  of  the  fossil  plants  in  relation  to 
I^ignitic  strata.  The  lowest  strata  of  coal,  in  close  i)roximity  to  the  Cre- 
taceous, and  tilted  up  to  the  perpendicular,  are  interlaid  by  beds  of  white 
liard  sandstone,  which  all,  three  of  them  at  least  in  succession,  have 
identihable  remains  of  fossil  plants.  The  lowest  sandstone  has  espe- 
cially some  species  of  Fucoids,  among  which  the  tine  Delesseria  fulva^  to- 
gether with  a  quantity  of  Sabal^  Rhamnus  Goldianus,  Platanus  Haydeniij 
i^uerem  angustUoba,  dtc.  Under  the  basaltic  deposits,  which  cover  the 
Lignitic  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley,  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  Lig- 
nitic beds,  the  fossil  strata  bearing  plants  are  horizontal;  at  some  places 
composed  of  soft  white  clay,  as  east  of  Golden,  on  the  slopes  of  North 
Table  Mountains ;  at  others,  of  shaly  sandstone,  as  northeast  of  the 
School  of  Mines,  on  South  Table  Mountains.  These  deposits  are  all 
about  at  the  same  altitude  of  300  feet  above  Clear  Creek,  GO  to  100  feet 
lower  than  the  base  of  the  lava-beds.  They  all  contain  not  only  the  same 
types  but  mostly  the  same  species  of  fossil  plants  as  the  sandstone,  inter- 
lying  the  Lignitic  beds  in  proximity  to  the  Cretaceous.  It  therefore 
appears  from  this  that  the  Hora  of  the  Lower  Lignitic  has  the  same  char- 
arrters  in  the  whole  thickness  of  the  measures.  There  may  be,  of  course, 
some  difference  in  the  species,  or  a  predominance  of  some  kinds  at  a 
higher  or  lower  station,  but  the  difference  has  not  been  yet  remarked. 

LIST   OF   THE   SPECIES   OF   THE  FIRST   GROUP. 

[Abbreviations  for  names  of  localities,  &.c.:  R.,  Raton  Monntains  ;  P.,  Placiere  ;  G.» 
Oolden  ;  M.,  Miirsball's  ;  S.  Cr.,  Sand  Creek  ;  B.  B.,  Jilack  Butte  ;  Y.  St.,  Yellow  Stone  ; 
Miss.,  Mitwissippi ;  V'.,  Vancouver  ;  Mo.,  Miocene  ;    Gr.,  Group.] 

8plieria  lapidea,  Les(]x. — K. 
8.  myricie,  Les(ix. — B.  B. 
Sch*rotinm  rubellum,  Les(jx. — G. 
Opegrapha  antiqua,  Lesqx. — B.  B. 
Chondrites  subsimplex,  Lescix. — R. 

C.  bulbosus,  I^s(ix. — K. 
Delesseria  fulva,  Lesqx. — G. 
1).  iucrassata,  Lesqx. — U. 

D.  lingulata,  Lesqx. — B. 
ILilymenites  striatus,  Lesqx. — G.,  B. 

IL  major,  Lesqx. — G.,  B.,  j>.  B.,  ((Jr.  2,  3.) 

*  Protes.<>or  Meek  estimates  it  to  at  least  double  tbis  tbickness,  and  considerstbe  lower 
unproductive  strata  of  tbis  formation  as  Cretaceous.  Xo  evidence  is  alTorded  ou  this 
subject  by  vt^getable  remains. 


II.  minor,  F.  Os.— R. 

Woodwarilialatiloba,  sp.  nov. — G, 

W.  Istiloba,  var.  minor.— B.  B. 
•     Ptoris  penntetbrrnis,  H. — G,,  Mo. 
'    P.  HDcrpe,  Lesqx. — G. 
L    P.  affinis,  8p.  nov, — G. 

P.  erosa,  Lesqs.— E.  G.  (Gr.  4.) 

P.  enbt^implex,  sp.  nov. — G. 
I    P.  Gardueri,  sp.  nov. — 8.  Or. 

Diplazium  Muulleri,  Heer. — G. 

A»pidinui  goldiauam,  sp.  nov. — G. 

Gouiopteris  imlypodioides,  Ett. — S.  Cr. 

8plienuptert8  eocenica,  Ett. — G. 

ST  ni em  bi-a Dacca,  Bp.  nov. — G. 
I     8.  ui^'ricauH,  np.  nov. — B.  B. 

Hymenophjllum  oonfoHUm.  sp.  nov. — G. 

Gymuogramma  Uaydonii,  Lescjx. — R.,  (Gr.  2.) ' 

Lygodium  coinpactiim,  Lesqx. — Jlias. 

Helagiiii-lla  BtTthnadi,  sp.  nov. — G. 

Efinisetuni  liBVigatntn,  «p.  nov. — S,  Cr. 

Scqaoiii  Latigfldorfl,  A.  B.,— B.  B.  V.— Mo.,  (Gr.  1.) 
'    AbietiteK  ilubius,  Lexus. — 11.,  G.,  (Gr.  2.) 

Saliabnria  bmcpvata,  Lyt-tutx. — Miss. 
,  S.  poiymorpha,  Lesqx. — V.  (Gr.  2.) 

Aruudu  Goepperti,  A.  Br, — ^K. — Mo. 

Pliraguiiti^  iPuingensiK,  A.  Br.— R.,  G.,  M.,  B.  B.— Mo.,  (Or.  2, 3,  4.) 

Garex  Berthoiidi,  LeHqx. — G. 

Smilfix  grandifolia,  U.— G.— Mo.,  (Gr.  3.) 
t    8.  obtudftiignla,  Heer.— B.  B,  —  "^    | 

Sabal  (Jravana,  I^sgx. — V.,  Miss,  ~~    rf     W    " 

S.  Campbellii,  Ny.— R.,  G.,  B,  B.,  &c. 

S.  Goldiiina,  sp.  nov, — G. 

S.  major,  U. — G. 

Flabellaria  icinkeui,  Heer. — G. 

F.  latania,  St.— G. 

F.  eoceuica,  Lesq.x. — B.  B. 

F.  loDgiracIiis,  U.— R.,  Y.  St 

F.  frnvtifera,  sp.  nov. — G. 

Calamopsis  Danai,  Lesqx. — Miss. 

Palmacites,  species. — G. 

Caulinites  sparganioides,  Lesqx. — B.  B.,  (Gr.  2  and  3.) 

C.  fecuuda,  Lesqx. — M, 

Eriocaulon  porosum,  sp.  nov. — S.  Cr. 

Ziugiberites  undulatus,  sp.  nov. — G. 

Rliizocaulon  gracile,  sp.  nov. — B.  B. 

Populus  attenuata,  Guepp. — G.,  B.  B. — Mo.,  {Gr.  3.) 

P.  monoilon,  Lesqx. — Miss.,  R. 

P.  nmtabilis,  A.  Br.— B.  B.,  Miss.,  R.,  V.— Mo.,  (Gr.  2  and  3  in  var.) 

P.  balsanioides,  Goepp. — P. — Mo.,  (Gr.  2.) 

P.  leucophylla,  IT.— B.  B.— Mo.,  (Gr.  2.) 

P.  beliadum,  U. —  G. — Mo. 

Saiix  Integra,  A.  Br.— G.,  B.  B.— Mo. 

S.  tabellaris,  Lesqx. — Misa. 

8.  (!)  donsinervis,  Les(is. — iriss, 

Myrica  Torroyi,  Lesqx. — B.  B. 

M.  Torreyi,  \ar.  minor. — S.  Gr. 

Betida  gnieiiis,  sp.  nov.— G. 
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Uliuns  irregularis,  Lesqx. — R.,  G. 

Celtls  brevifolia,  Lesqx. — Miss. 

(^uercus  angustiloba,  A.  Br. — G. 

Q.  Moorii,  Lesqx. — Miss. 

Q.  ]>latiiiervis,  Lesqx. — V. 

Q.  Lyelii,  Heer. — Miss. — Mo. 

Q.  retracta,  Lesqx. — Miss. 

Q.  chlorophylla,  U. — G.,  Miss. — Mo.,  (Gr.  2.) 

Q.  triangularis,  Goepp. — G. — Mo. 

Q.  strainineus,  Lesqx. — G. 

Q'  Wjomiugiana,  Lesqx. — B.  B. 

Q.  furciuervis,  llossm. — Oregon,  G. — Mo. 

Q,  Goldianus,  sp.  nov. — G. 

Q.  Saffordi,  Lesqx. — Miss. 

Q.  crassinervis,  U. — ^Tenn.,  V. 

Q.  multinervis,  Lesqx. — Y. 

Q.  Benzoin,  Lesqx. — Y. 

Q.  inyrtifolia(?),  W. — Miss. 

Q.  attennata,  Goepp. — S.Cr. 

Q.  Cleburni,  sp.  nov. — B.  B. 

Fagiis  feroniie,  U. — G. — Mo.,  (Gr.  4.) 

Ficus  Schimperi,  Lesqx. — Miss. 

F.  cinnamomoides,  Lesqx. — Miss. 

F.  tiliaefolia,  Al.  Br.— P.,  B.  B.,  S.  Cr.,  G.,  &c.— Mo.,  (Gr.  2  and  3.) 

F.  planicostata,  Lesqx. — B.  B. 

F.  ijlanicostata,  var.  hitifolia. — B.  B.,  M. 

F.  planicostata,  var.  Goldiana — G.,  S.  Cr. 

F.  ClintODi,  Lesqx. — B.  B. 

F.  asarifolia,  Ett. — G. — Mo. 

F.  zizypboides,  sp.  nov. — G. 

F.  si>ectabilis,  Lesqx — G. 

F.  aiiriculata,  Lesqx. — G.,  (Gr.  2.) 

F.  truncata,  sp.  nov. — G. 

F.  corylifolia,  Lesqx. — B.  B. 

F.  uluiifolia,  Lesqx. — R. 

F.  llaydenii,  Lesqx. — B.  B. 
Platauns  Raynoldsii,  Ny. — B.  B. 
P.  llaydenii,  Ny. — G.,  R. 

P.  rlioniboidea,  sp.  nov. — G. 

P.  Guillelm{e(?),  Goepp.—B.  B.(?),  R.— Mo.,  (Gr.  3.) 

Artocarpidium  olinedifefolium,  U. — G. — Mo. 

Pisonia  racemosa,  sp.  nov. — B.  B. 

Lanrus  pedata,  Lesqx. — R.,  Miss. 

L.  eoloinbi,  Heer. — V. 

Persea  lanciiolia,  Lesqx. — Miss. 

Benzoin  antiqnnm,  Heer. — B.  B.,  G. — Mo. 

Oinnamonmm  Mississippionse, Lesqx. — Miss.,  R.,  P.,  G.,  M.,  (Gr.2and  3.) 

G.  Rossnitessleri,  Heer. — G. — Mo.,  (Gr.  2.) 
(J.  Heerii,  Lesqx. — Y. 

Elreagnus  inaH]ualis,  Lesqx. — Miss. 

Banksia  helvetica,  Heer. — Miss. — Mo. 

Andromeda  Grayana,  Heer. — R.,  Y. — Mo.,  (Gr.  2.; 

A.  dubia,  Lesqx. — Miss. 

A.  vacciniiefoliie  aflinis. — Miss. 

Diospyros  stenosepala,  Heer. — Y.  St. — Mo. 

D.  brachysepala,  Heer. — S.  Or.,  B.  B.-r-Mo. 

D.  lancifolia,  Lesqx. — Y.,  (Gr.  2.) 


GEOLOGICAX.  eCXTET  OP   7BE  THBVmHUSS. 


ites  »menraDii&,  Len|s. — Hiss, 
Tioumnia  margiiialoni,  Lei^^jx- — B.  B. 
I     V.  WyniiH-ri,  Uwr^B.  E.— Mo. 
V.  maturtum.  Le.-u]!. — B.  B. 

I     V.  Lakcwii,  i6|i,  nov. — ti. 

I     V.  uirbotomaiu,  LfM)x. — B.  B.,  R. 

Corooi«  in4;»iti|>1i?ta,  Le^js. — M. 

C-  Stiwlrri.  Heer.— tJ^M.i.,  (dr.  2.) 

C.  Hiitiu44iii.  Kp.  nor.,  H.  CV. 

C.  urbir^ni.  Hew— G.— Mw. 

CiMuiN  Iwvigatii,  Li^ix. — (!. 

0.  li>bal(»-rrvDHla,  Lesqs. — B.  B.,  (Gr.  -2.) 

VitH  (riraH|ii^tii,  Ueer.— B.  B.— Mo. 
>     Xrliiuibiuiii  truni  folium,  &p.  uuv. — S.  Cr, 
I     ^.  Lakiwisuiiui,  8|i.  nor. — G. 

Magimlia  Ililganliaaii,  Le»(|x — R.,  Miss.^  (Gr.  2.) 
'  M.  laurifoliM,  Ijeetfi. — MisK. 

H.  Lealeyana,  L«ir|s. — G.,  HisD.,  R. 
I     U.  avulb,  lAxt\x. — MistL 
I     H.  mrdifulia  I.c»i|\. — )lisi. 
I     M.  Ini-leflfcldi,  Hter.— B.  B.— Mo..  (Gr.  a.) 

Temiiualia  radobojt^nHJH.  V. — K. — JIo. 

Afiiiaina  [1]  leincarjia.  L«m|S. — Mitts. 

Kacalv|)lus  UitTiDgiana  t'l  Htt. — B.  B. — ilo. 
»     MeCUptockia  Lyallii  |!)  Ilwr.— B.  B.— Uo. 
I     Doniltetopmii  trivialiH,  Lesqx. — O. 

I>.  o<!(.-i<Ii'ntatiii,  Lesqs. — G. 
■  1>.  t!rat!<lilo1ia  (T).  U. — G.^ — Mo. 

I).  ..I.lrih,i.  !,..s.|s.— K. 

Acer  (f)  secreta,  LesMjx. — R. 

SapimliiH  ui]i)ulatii»<,  Lesqx. — Mirs. 

S.  can(latii»,  Le.s<jx. — G.,  B,  B. 

Aleurites  eoceiiii-a,  Ix-sqx. — B.  B, 

Ziz.vpliUii  tliittortux,  «|).  nov. — G, 

PaliuriiN  zizypboitics,  Lesqx.T— B.  B.,  M. 

CViinotlms  librillosu,s,  Les<]x. — G.,  B.  B. 

Berctieiiiia  parvit'iilia,  ljes<ix. — G.,  R. 

KbaiiiiHi.s  laari^finatus.  Losqx. — Mtrus. 

U.  obovatiis.  I>es(ix.— G..  R.,  M.,  (Gr.  2.) 

K.  (Icletiis.  Ilwr.— R. — Mo, 

K.  Fiscb**!!,  Le.s«|X. — II. 

R.  sjiHdIoliiis,  L»-.-i(|S.— .M.,  G..  B.  B. 

E.  n-ctii.crvis.  H.'fr.— ];.  li.,  G.,  M.— Mo.,  (Gr.  2.) 

R.  Dctlieiiii,  \\>l».— B.  B.— Mo. 

R.  actiiiiiiiiitifoliiis,  \V.— ti.— Mo. 

R.  Goldiaiius,  Lcstjx. — G. 

R.  Goldiatius,  var.  hitior.— G. 

It.  Glebuiiii,  I*s<ix.— G..  B.  B. 

R.  discolor,  Lesqx. — B.  B. 

It.  luaMjuiiliH,  8j>.  uov. — G. 

R.  alatcriioidva  Heer. — G, — JIo. 

B.  Mcriani,  Heer.— B.  B.— Slo. 

Xantboxylou  <ltibiiin),  Lesfjx. — R. 

Jaelans  appressa,  Lesqx. — ^Liss.,  (Gr.  2.) 
!■  J.  Saffonliaiia,  Lesqx. — Miss. 
H£» V  «^j__ji_^  Q    B  B^  jQp  2  and  .5.) 
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J.  Smithsoniana,  Lesqx. — E.,  6. 

J.  Schimperi,  Lesqx. — G.,  M.,  (Gr.  4.) 

J.  rbamnoides,  Lesqx. — G.,  B.  B.,  (Gr.  2.) 

J.  Baltica  (f )  Heer.— B.  B.— Mo. 

Cercis  eoceuica,  Lesqx. — M. 

Pbyllites  truucatus,  Lesqx. — Miss. 

P.  Mabonii^eforniis,  Ileer. — V^. 

Carpolithes  palmarum,  Lesqx. — B.  B.,  G.,  R.,  (Gr.  2.) 

C.  falcatiis,  Lesqx. — B.  B. 

C.  spiralis,  Lesqx. — P. 

C.  compositns,  Lesqx. — P. 

C.  Mexicanus,  Lesqx. — P. 

REMARKS  ON  THE   SPECIES  OF  THE  FIRST  GROUP. 

In  looking  for  the  species  which  characterize  essentially  this  group, 
and  may  be  considered  as  leading  species  of  the  Jjower  Lignitic,  we  have 
first  to  eliminate  those  which,  as  omnipresent  Tertiary  species,  are  about 
e(]ually  distributed  in  at  least  three  stapjes  of  the  Tertiary  measures. 
They  are  considered  as  typical  for  the  whole  epoch,  but  cannot  be 
taken  as  characteristic  of  any  of  its  subdivisions,  no  more  in  this 
country  than  in  Europe,  where  they  have  the  same  general  distribution. 
Among  them  we  count:  Sequoia  Langsclorji,  Fhrafjmites  (EningensiSj 
Arundo  Ocepperti,  Platanus  Chiillelnue^  Ficus  tiliccfolia^  Cinnamomum 
Scheuchzeri^  Rliamnuft  rectinervin^  Jiiglans  riigosa  and  the  closely  allied 
Juglam  acuminata.  Cinnanwmun  IScheuchzeri  has  not  been  yet  discovered 
in  the  Lower  Lignitic,  but  has  been  recently  found  in  the  Cretaceous 
strata  of  the  Dakota  group.  Of  the  species  as  yet  known  only  from 
American  specimens,  the  oues  more  generally  recognized  at  difi'erent 
localities  of  the  Eocene  Lignitic,  are :  All  the  fucoidal  or  marine  remains 
of  plants,  especially  Hallmenites  major ;  and  in  the  other  classes:  Ahie- 
titeti  dubluft,  most  of  the  species  of  Sabal  and  Flabellaria,  especially 
S*  Cam2)hellii^  tS.  G  ray  ana  ;  CauUnltes  ttparganwide,%  Popuhis  monofloUj 
Myrica  Torreyij  QuercuH  crassinervis^  Ficits  planieoHtata  and  its  varieties, 
Ficus  auriculata^  Platanus  ilaydcniij  P,  liaynoldfti,  Laurus  pedatOj 
Cinnamomum  MiHsisHippiense^  Viburnum  marginatum,  F.  dichotomum, 
Cisftus  lobato  crenata^  Magnolia  Jlilgardiana,  M.  Letileyana,  Sapindus 
caudatus^  Paliurus  zizyphoides,  CcanothuH  fibrilloHUH^  Rhamnus  oboratus, 
K.  salicifoliuH,  L\  Gold i anus,  R,  Cleburnij  Juglans  Smithsoniana^  and  J, 
Rbamnoides,  To  fhis  list,  already  numerous,  we  have  to  a<id  the 
European  species  of  the  Lower  Tertiary,  recognized  in  the  same  circum- 
stances as  the  former,  Flabellaria  latauia,  F.  longirachis,  Quercus  chloro- 
phylla,  Q.  angustiloba^  and  those  which  have  been  already  compared  to 
Eocene  species  of  Europe,  and  found  identical  and  closely  allied  to  them. 
These,  however,  have  a  less  extensive  distribution  than  those  mentioned 
above,  not  only  considering  the  horizontal  l)nt  also  the  vertical  distribu- 
tion. None  of  them  has  been  seen  at  a  higher  stage  of  the  American 
Tertiaiy,  while  of  the  others,  Halimenites  majorj  Cavlinites  Spar- 
ganioides,  Cinnamomum  Mississippiensc,  Cissus  lobatocrenata,  Magnolia 
Hilgardiana,  Rhamnus  oborrttus,  ascend  up  to  the  second  group.  Even 
the  four  first  si)ecies  named  above  have  representatives  in  the  third 
division  of  the  Tertiary. 

In  considering  the  species  of  the  whole  list  in  regard  to  their  vertical 
distribution,  we  find  25  species,  or  13  per  cent.,  represented  in  both 
groups  1  and  2 ;  11  species,  or  6  per  cent.,  ascend  to  group  3,  and 
only  5,  or  2J  per  cent.,  to  the  upper  division.  Of  these,  Pteris  pen- 
nccformisj  Fagm  Jh'oniWy  and  Juglans  Schimperi  have  not  as  yet  be^^x 


found  in  the  intermotliate  groups.     I  have  placed  in  tbo  table  of  tlie  first 
'   group  tbe  specieH  of  foHfiil  pLinta  described  from  tlip  Loner  Missistiippi 
'  Tertiary,!!!  order  to  show  their  relation  to  spedesof  the  Westera  Ligi!ilie, 
'  a  relation  wbicli  ban  been  remarked  already.    For  tbt<  name  rennon,  the 
.  upecies  of  Vancouver,  deserihed  from  the  speciineus  of  Dr.  Evans,  are 
I  placed  in  the  tabiei,  imlit^nting,  with  the  Honi  of  the  lower  group,  «  rela- 
tion am  Bvideut  as  that  nf  thelklissisKipiij  tiora  by  Sequoia  lAmgiidorft,onB 
at  the  uriiveraal  Tertiary  species ;  tialiitbvna  potymorpha,  recognized  at 
Spring  Oailon  or  of  the  neeond  K!onp;  fiabal  flrMj/tfW'*,uf  Missisaippi; 
i'opvlwn  muiuliilwy  (^ufTfii*  craifinrrviH,  desciihi-tl  Irom  Missiasippi  «i|)ed- 
ine!iB  in  tbedeological  Iteport  of  Tennessee; '  Qucrcun platinirria,^  vrhosn 
nervation  is  similai-  to  Ibat  of  Ficwi  planicosttita.    Laurva  Oolombi  is 
deserilu'd   by  lJ('i'r  in    bis  Hora  ol   Vaneouver,  together  with   Sc^jaoUi 
hangKiliirJi.  Anili<imi'la  Grayana,  and  Dionpyros  lanci/olia.     These  two 
last  M|]tiii>,  liinvcvii,  iire  Iroiij  Iluzzard  Inlet,  and  sire  probably  refer- 
able loiiii  mipii  .■^t;i-'' oi  theKoeene,  aslbey  as(;eud  to  the  second  group 
in  our  \\  ixiiii  Li^uitic  measures.    The  little  kuown,  therefore,  of  the 
Vancouver  iJoia  relers  it  to  this  lower  stage  of  the  Tertiary, 

LIST  OF  TUE   SPECIES  OF  TIIK  SECOND  GBOUP. 

[KiinitM  or  localit jwi  wid  abTOviftlioiw :  E.,  Evnnston ;  Pp.  C,  Spring  Callou,  new 
Fort  E][i»;  Tr.  Cr.,  Tninbltwiiue  Crevk  ;  Ml.  Ur.,  Uoiiiit  Dmiw!,-  E.  Cr.,  Elk  Ciwk; 
Y.  g.  L.,  MiiithcTD  ImTdereof  VullDwatouc  Lake  j  B.  B.,  LiDlhDKlinni  BBf ;  Mu.,  Mio['«n»i 
Or.  Onmp.] 

Halyiueiiites  major,  Lesqx. — E,,  (tir.  1  a!id  3.) 
tiymnograminn  Haydenii,  Lesii.v. — Sp.  C,  ((Jr.  I.) 
liqiiisetuni  (!)  limosum  (!)  Lewjx. — Y.  8.  L. 
'  Aliietites  dubins,  Lesqx. — Sp.  C,  (Gr.  1.) 
Abies  BPtigera,  Leaqx. — Sp.  0. 
Siilisbiinii  iiolyniorpha,  Lesqs. — Sp.  C  ,  (Gr  1.) 
Phnigmites  ffiniugenBis,  A.  iir. — E. — Mo.,  (Ur.  1,  3,  4.) 
P.  Abtskaua,  Ueer. — S[»,  C. — Mo. 
Cyperites  anguatior,  A.  Br. — E.  Or. — Mo. 
Cyiionis  cbavaniiesis,  lleer — E. — 3Io.       , 
Oauliiiites  Sparganioidea,  lieaqx. — Sp.  C,  (Gr.  1.) 
Vupulua  arolica,  Heer. — 13.,  Tr.  Or. — Mo.,  (Gr.  3.) 
1\  mntabilia,  var.  laucifolia,  H. — Sp.  O. — Mo.,  (Gr.  1  and  3.) 
1*.  mutabilia,  var.  n^pando-orenata,  II. — E.,  Sp.  0. — Mo.,  (Gr.  1  and  3.) 
P.  balaamoides,  Gp.— Y.  S.  L.— Mo.,  (Gr.  1.) 
P.  leucopbylla,  U.— Sp.  0.— Mo.,  (Gr.  1.) 
P.  ovali8(t),  Gp.— li.—Mo. 
1*.  Zaddachi,  Ileer. — S|).  0. — Mo. 
Salix  Groenlandiea,  Heer. — Sp.  0. — Mo. 
S.  Evauatoniaiia,  Lesqs. — E. 
S.  anguBta,  A.  Br.— Sp.  C— Mo.,  (Gr.  4.) 
S.  Islaudiva,  Ijcsqx. — B.  B. 
Myrica  ambigua,  Lesqx. — Sp.  C. 
AInus  KefeiMteiuii,  Gp.— E.,  Sp.  C— Mo.,  (Gr.  3.) 
I'laueru  dubia,  Lesqx. — B.  B. 

Betnia  caudata,  Gp. — E. — Mo.  ; 

B,  Stevensoui,  Lesqx. — E.,  (Gr.  3.) 

Quercus  platania,  Heer. — Sp.  C Mo.,  (Gr.  3.) 

Q.  negundoides,  Leeqx. — E. 
Q.  drjineja,  U. — E. — Mo. 
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Q.  Gaadini,  Lesqx. — B.  B. 

Q.  Ellisiaoa,  Lesqx. — Sp.  C. 

Q.  Pealei,  Lesqx. — Sp.  C. 

Q.  Godetiy  Heer. — Sp.  C. — ^Mo. 

Q.  Lahaipi,  Gd. — Sp.  C. — Mo. 

Q.  cbloTopbylla,  U. — Sp.  C. — ^Mo.,  (Gr.l.) 

Q.  EvaDHii,  Lesqx. — B.  B. 

Oorylus  McQuarryi,  Heer. — E.,  Sp.  C. — ^Mo.,  (Gr.  3.) 

Fa^as  DeucalioDis,  U. — E. — Mo.,  (Gr.  3.) 

F.  Aiitii)ofi,  Heer.— E.  Cr.— Mo.,  (Gr.  3.) 

Picus  tiliaefolia,  A.  Br. — Sp.  C,  E. — ^Mo.,  (Gr.  1  and  3.) 

Ficiis  GaudiDi,  Ijesqx. — E. 

F.  anriculata,  Lesqx. — Sp.  C,  (Gr.  1.) 

Morns  affinis,  Lesqx. — E. 

Platanns  nobilis,  Ny. — E.  Cr.,  E. 

P.  dnbia,  sp.  nov. — Tr.  Cr.,  Mt.  Br. 

P.  aceroides,  U. — E.,  Sp.  0. — Mo.,  (Gr.  3.) 

Lanrns  primigenia,  U. — Sp.  C. 

L.  sessiliflora,  sp.  nov. — E. 

Persea  Brossiana,  sp.  nov. — Mt.  Br. 

Sassafras,  species. — Sp.  C. 

OiunamomuQi  Mississippiense,  Lesqx. — E.,  (Gr.  1  and  3.) 

C.  Scbeuebzeri,  Heer. — E.,  Sp.  C. — Mo.,  (G.  4.) 

0.  crassipes,  Lesqx. — B.  B. 

Oinnamomain  liossiufessleri,  Heer. — Sp.  C. — Mo.,  (Gr.  1.) 

Andromeda  Grayaua,  Heer. — E.,  Sp.  O. — Mo.,  (Gr.  L) 

A.  reticulata,  Ett. — Sp.  C. 
Fersoonia  oviforinis,  Lesqx. — B.  B. 
Diospiros  lancifolia,  Lesqx. — E.,  B.  B.,  (Gr.  1.) 
Fraxinusdeuticulata,  Heer. — Sp.  C. — Mo. 
Oornus  impressa,  sp.  nov. — Mt.  Br. 

C.  Studeri,  Heer.— E.— Mo.,  (Gr.  1.) 

Nyasa  lauceolata,  Lesqx. — Sp.  O. 

Oissus  lobato-crenata,  Lesqx. — Mt.  Br.,  (Gr.  1.) 

Vitis  Olriki,  Heer. — E. — Mo. 

Liriodeiulron  species. — Sp.  0. 

Magnolia  Hilgardiana,  Lesqx. — E.,  (Gr.  1.) 

Acer  trilobatuin,  A.  Br.— E.,  Tr.  Cr.,  B.  B.— Mo.,  (Gr.  3.) 

Elbamnus  obovatus,  Lesqx. — E.,  (Gr.  1.) 

U.  acuiniuatifolius,  Web.— Sp.  C. — Mo. 

R.  rectinervis,  Heer. — E.,  Sp.  C,  (Gr.  1.) 

llbus  deleta,  Heer. — E. — Mo. 

B.  Evansii,  Lesqx. — E. 

R.  bella(?),  Heer.— Sp.  C— Mo. 

Juglans  denticiilata,  Heer. — Sp.  C. — Mo.,  (Gr.  3  and  4.) 

J.  appressa,  Lesqx. — E.,  (Gr.  1.) 

J.  rugosa,  Lesqx. — 8p.  C,  E.,  E.  Cr.,  &c.,  (Gr.  1  and  3.) 

J.  obtusifolia,  Heer. — E. — Mo. 

J.  rliamiioules,  Lesqx. — E.,  (Gr.  1.) 

J.  Woodiana,  Heer. — Buzzard  lulet. 

Carya  anticiuoruiii,  Ny. — E. 

Dassia  coiicinna,  Heer. — E. — Mo. 

u.  i)baseolites  U. — Sp.  C. — Mo. 

Jalycites  bexapbylla,  Lesqx. — E. 

Jarpolitbes  aracbioides,  Lesqx. — E. 

J.  palmaram,  Lesqx. — E.,  (Gr.  1.) 

J.  Oijseus,  Lesqx. — E.  Cr. 

25  o  ff 
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liEMABKS  ON  THE  SPECtKS  OF  THE  SECOND  OEOOP. 

The  flora  of  •'ronp  ifa.  2  tteeiiis  to  be  ci)ni|>o»pd  tif  specie-B  in  part 
idi'iitical  nilb  or  doflely  allied  to  tlione  of  gi-oup  Xu.  1,  or  wilb  thoxu  of 
group  ^u.  3.  The  8[H>ciet< of  Spring CanoD  havu,  bi'^iileij  tfaoiie  wiiioh  uro 
repreueated  in  the  whole  Tertiary,  Gytitnugramttia  Uuydeuil,  AbUtHa 
dubiiM,  Halitbtiria  polymorpha,  Caulinites  Upargaiiioitle*,  Ficus  aurieulala, 
or  five  apccies  iMitioidered  as  Eocene,  type  of  the  tli'st  group.  The  emof 
locality  has,  however,  of  species  rei>i'«a«9nt«d  iu  tliv  third  group,  aoil 
which  are  truly  Miocene,  ISalix  anyutta,  Alnus  Kvfer»Unaii,  {^uercm 
platania,  Vfirylm  HcQuarryi,  Platanus  aceroicien,  and  Juylant  dcntivulaia, 
or  aeveD  speuUw.  Tlie  flora  of  Evaustou  is  mixed  iu  tlie  bhiuc  way,  for  It 
has,  in  common  with  the  flist  Ejection,  frmta  of  palm-s,  (no  Icaveu,  however, 
have  been  fonnd  there  as  yet,}  Magnolia  IlilgaraiaHti,  Itltnmnug  oltoeatun, 
Juglann  appregaa,J.rhamnnidi-ii,or  Sve  specieH;  and,  with  tlie  third  group, 
Popultte  arelica,  Beltila  Stevenmni,  Fagu»  DeHcalioHM.  i'Uitanun  aceroidet. 
Aver  trilobatum,  Tbia  iuterinixtare  of  tyjies  migbt  be  explaiuut)  in  siip- 
poding  that  the  H])etiiuienB  of  Spring  Caiiou  were  obtainc^l  from  diflerent 
localities ;  bat,  as  we  have  the  udmv/aciex  at  Evanston,  this  (iupiiosition 
is  groundless.  Evanston  has  an  enormous  thickuess  of  lignitu  du|)0(iits, 
separate<I  in  annmber  of  beds  of  pure  coal  by  clay  partings,  or  thin 
intermediate  layers  of  ehale  and  sandstone.  Four  bcda  of  liguit«,  meas- 
nring  altogether  43  feet,  are  reported  in  a  section  of  t)t>  feet*,  Itie  middle 
one,  33  feet  thick,  being  cut  by  four  clay  partings.  It  Heetns,  therefore, 
that  there  was  at  this  locality,  and  perhaps  also  at  Spring  Oauou,  a  pro- 
tracted formation  of  lignite  beds,  continuing,  nearly  without  iiiterrnp- 
tion,  IVom  the  Lower  to  the  Upper  Eocene,  1  am  inclined  to  eousidei 
this  group  No.  2  as  Upper  Eocene  on  account  of  tbe  conglouiemte  bedn 
by  which  it  is  overlaid.  Its  Sors  bas.  however,  a  marked  ebarHcter  of 
its  own  by  a  nnniber  of  species  which  as  yet  have  not  been  set-n  ont  of 
it:  A*>V(/i'.c  Ki'itnntotiUinaf  iVyrica  amhigua,  Quermm  nvtiunilmilvn,  Q.  KUm- 
ana,  Q.  Pealei,  Ficus  Gaiidini,  MoruK  ajfinis,  Platanus  dubiue,  Laurua  sa- 
sitijtoriin,  CalyeiteahexaphyUa,  CarpoUthes  arachinide*,  &c.  All  the  Euro- 
pean sitecles  recognized  in  this  group  are  Miocene.  A  Dumber  of  its 
types,  too,  mostly  found  also  in  tbe  tlurd  group,  are  northern  types, 
arctic  or  Alaskiinian:  Phragmiles  Alaskana,  Populus  arctica,  P.  Zad- 
dachi,  i^alix  Orcenlandica,  Quercus  platanta,  Corylus  McQuarryi,  Fagiu 
antipji,  FraxiHUii  denticulata,  Vitis  otriki.  T.iking  all  together,  one-holt 
of  this  flora  is  a  compound  of  arctic  or  of  Ijuropeau  Miocene  species. 

LIST   OF  THE  SPECIES   OF  THE  THIRD  GROUP. 

[AlibrcvmtiiinBfor  iinn»>»  of  Incniitii' 
Kruii|i;  M.  It.,  Mcilicino  I!i>w;  IE.  C, 
Miouvuc;  Ur.,  Gruii[>.] 

Sclerotiura  pustnlifcrum,  Ueer, — C  (T) 

Halymciiites  major,  Ijeaqx. — C,  (Or.  I  and  2.) 

Taxodiura,  dubiuni,  Heer. — C. — SIo.,  (Gr.  4.) 

Secpioia  Heerir,  Lesqx. — 0. 

Eqnisetum  Haydenii,  Lesqx.— C,  (Gr.  4.) 

Phragmites  (Eningensis,  A.  Br. — M.  B, — Mo.,  {Gr.  1,  2,  4.) 

Cyperites,  species. — P.  of  li. 

Smilax  graudifolia,  U.— C.— Mo.,  {Gr.  1.) 

Acorus  brachystachys,  Hecr. — W.  G.,  C. — Mo, 

Caulinites  Sparganioides,  Lesqx. — G.,  (Gr.  1,  2.) 

*  Ur.  A.  C.  Fenle  in  Uafdeu's  Keport,  1671,  pp.  194,  IX. 
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Liqnidambar  gracilis,  Lesqx.— W.  G. 

Populus  arctica,  Heei.— W.  G.,  P.  of  R.,  M.  B.,  C— Mo.,  (Gr.  2.) 

P.  docipiens,  Lesqx. — 0. 

P.  atteuuata,  A.  Br.— R.  C,  C— Mo.,  (Gr.  1.) 

P.  a^qnalis,  Lesqx. — R.  C. 

P.  inutabilis,  var.  repando  crenata,  A.  Br. — C. — Mo.,  (Gr.  1  and  2.) 

P.  latior,  var.  transversa,  A.  Br. — W.  G. — Mo. 

P.  latior,  var.  cordifolia,  A.  Br. — M.  B. — Mo. 

Alnns  Kefersteinii,  Gp. — C. — Mo.,  (Gr.  2.) 

Betula  Stevensoni,  Lesqx. — C,  (Gr.  2.) 

Quercns  platania,  Heer. — O. — Mo.,  (Gr.  2.) 

y.  Olafseni,  Heer. — P.  of  R. — Mo. 

Q.  ^emuUins,  Lesqx. — W.  G. 

Q.  acrodon,  Lesqx. — R.  C,  C. 

Q.  Haydeuii,  Lesqx. — R.  C. 

Corvlus  McQuarrvi,  Heer. — C — Mo.,  (Gr.  2.) 

C.  grandifolia(f),  Ny.— P.  ot'R. 

Fagus  antipofi,  Heer. — ^P.  of  R. — Mo.,  (Gr.  2.) 

Fagns  Deucalionis,  U. — C. — Mo.,  (Gr.  2.) 

Ficus  tilia^folia,  A.  Br. — W.  G. — Mo.,  (Gr.  1  and  2.) 

F.  oblanceolata,  Lesqx. — C.  (?) 

F.  lanceolata,  Heer. — C. — Mo.,  (Gr.  4.) 

F.  Djultinervis,  Heer. — 0. — Mo. 

F.  areuacea,  Lescjx. — C. 

F.  Gaudini,  Lesqx. — (J. 

Platanus  aeeroides,  U. — C,  R.  C. — Mo.,  (Gr.  2.) 

P.  Guillelmaj,  Gp.— C,  P.  of  R.— Mo. 

Coceoloba  laevigata,  Lesqx. — C. 

Cinnamomutn  Mississippiense,  Lesqx. — C,  (Gr.  1  and  2.) 

Ciuuamomnin  species. — C. 

Corniis  rhamnifolia,  Heer. — P.  of  R. — Mo. 

C.  acnniinata,  Ny. — W.  G. — Mo. 

Vitis  lslandica(i?),  Heer.— P.  of  R.— Mo. 

Magnolia  Inglelieldi,  Heer. — W.  G. — Mo.,  (Gr.  1.) 

Asiruiua  miocenica,  Lescjx. — C. 

Dombeyopsis  lequifolia,  Gp. — P.  of  R. — Mo. 

Acer  trilobatnni,  var.  productnin,  Heer. — C. — Mo.,  (Gr.  2.) 

Paliurus  Coluiubi,  Heer. — W.  G.,  C. — Mo. 

Zizyphus  Meekii,  Lesqx. — C. 

Z.  byperboreus,  Heer. — 0. — Mo. 

libaiiinus  iiiteruiedius,  Lesqx. — W.  G. 

R.  (joldianns,  var.  latior,  Lescjx. — C,  (Gr.  1.) 

Jiiglans  acnniinata,  A.  Br. — \V.  G. — Mo.,  (Gr.  4.) 

.T.  1  ugosa,  Lesqx. — C,  W.  G.,  P.  of  R.,  (Gr.  1  and  2.) 

J.  (lenticnlata,  Heer. — C. — ]Mo.,  (Gr.  2  and  4.) 

Carpolithes  coccnloides,  Heer. — C. — Mo.,  (Gr.  2.) 

IJEMAKKS   ON   THE   SPECIES   OF   THE   THIRD   GROUP. 

Tlie  general  cbaracter  of  tbe  flora  of  tlie  tbird  group  is  positively 
Miocene.  Its  ty[)es  are  not  mixed  witb  older  ones,  and  indicate  for 
tbe  localities  wbere  tbe  sj)ecimens  were  found  a  bigber  stage  of  tbe  Lig- 
nitic,  wbicb,  bowever,  appears  to  succeed  tbe  second  group  witbout  any 
marked  disturbance's.  According  to  tbe  observations  of  Messrs.  Meek 
and  Hayden,  tbe  Wasbakie  group  is  conformably  superposed  to  tbe 
Black  Butte  or  Bitter  Creek  series,  witbout  cbanges  of  litbological 


characters,  and  tbere  are  etill  at  Carbon  and  other  loealities  a  few  ii-ui- 
nauts  of  tlie  lower  Liguitic  flora :  Balymenitex  major,  Smilar  grandl/ulin, 
CauUuites  Sparganioides,  Ficiie  tiliw/uUa,  especially  Cinnamumum  MiMu- 
sippicnue,  and  a  varietj  of  Shamnm  OoliUaaus.  But  of  the  56  species  of 
the  group,  31  are  identified  with  st>ccie8  of  the  European  Miocene,  or  of 
the  Arctic  flora.  Of  these  lost  it  has  13  species,  or  23  ^ler  cent.,  four  of 
them  already  counted  in  the  Evauston  division  :  Aeoria  brackyslackiiK, 
Populug  arctica,  P.  deciptenx,  Qiiereug  ptatania,  Q.  Olafseni,  CorylvM  Mc- 
i^uarryi,  Fagu»  antipofi,  Vilit  lutamdica,  Magnolia  Inglefioldi,  Faliunu 
Colomhi,  Zityphvg  hyperboreVH,  Jtiglans  denticulata,  ami  CarpoUthen  ro(»- 
rtiloidai.  The  Miocene  fairies  of  the  flora  of  this  division  is  equallj'  well 
marked  in  species  of  its  own  or  American  si>ecies,  like  Eqimettun  Bay- 
denii,  Belula  ^tetenemii.  Flea*  Oaudhti,  Vaccnloba  Ureigala,  AnmitM 
mioceitica,  Zizypkus  MeeJcU,  Jtc,  sli  species  evitlently  of  more  recent  types 
than  those  of  the  two  lower  groups,  Tlie  relation  of  this  division  with 
No."  is,  however,  indicated  by  17  identical  species,  more  than  ODO-foiirtli 
of  the  whole  number,  while  it  is  allied  to  the  upper  gronp  only  by  a  few 
of  the  omnipresent  species,  Taj'odium  dvbium,  Fhragmitea  (Eniagemh, 
Juglans  acuminata,  J.  dentieulata,  and  by  only  two  species,  Eguinetum 
Eaydenii  and  Ficna  Utnceolata,  not  recDgui:!ed  in  the  lower  groups. 

The  plants  of  all  the  localities  referred  to  this  division  are  of  the 
same  type.  But  the  specimens  labeled  Point  of  K<»ck8  aud  Rock  Oreeb 
have  apparently  been  mi-sed,  or  indicate  different  localities  thnn  those 
which  now  liear  these  names.  The  Point  of  Hocks  station  is  lower  in 
the  measures  than  Black  Butte,  aud  its  flora  should  have  the  Eocene 
character,  of  exinrae.  But  I  conld  not  find  any  remains  of  plants  ther« 
or  around  in  that  barren  country,  though  I  spent  two  days  iu  searching 
for  them.  The  Kock  Creek  station  is  Cretaceous,  and  for  miles  aronnd 
I  fonnd  .there  nothing  but  reprcBentativea,  in  rocka  and  f'osRil  animal 
remains,  of  the  two  upper  pronpa  of  this  formation,  to  lifteen  miles 
farther  west  than  Medicine  Bow,  where  heavy  sandstones  of  the  Ter- 
tiary are  covered  by  the  lignite  deposits  of  carbon. 

LIST  OF  THE  SPECIES  OP  THE  FOURTH  GEOUP. 

[Alibreviations  fornameB  of  localities:  B.  Sp.,  Bnrrel's  Spring;  Hv.  F.,  Henry  Fork; 
Gr.  R., Green  River;  S.  P.,8oiitb  Pftrk;  M.  P., Middle  Park;  El.,  Elko;  M.Cr., Muddy 
Creek;   Mo.,  Miocene;  Gr.,  Group.] 

Hemitelites  Tore]Ii(T),  Heer.— Gr.  R. 

Pteris  i>enn!eformis^  Heer. — Hy.  F. — Mo.,  (Gr.  1.) 

Blechnunt  Gtepperti,  Ett. — Hy.  F. 

Aspidium  Fischeri,  Heer. — M.  Cr. — Mo. 

Lygodinm  uenropteroides,  Lesqx. — B.  Sp. 

Opbioglossum  Alleni,  Lesqx. — 3.  P. 

Salviniacyclophylla,  sp.  nov. — M.  P. 

Lycopodlum  prominens,  sp.  nov.— Bl. 

Equisetum  Haydenii,  Lesqx. — B.  Sp.,  (Gr.  3.) 

E.  Wyomingense,  sp.  nov. — Gr.  R. 

Taxodium  dubium,St.— EL— Mo.,  (Gr.  3.) 

T.  tijanorum,  Heer. — B.  Sp. — Mo. 

Glyptoatrobus  Europeus,  Heer. — S.  P. — Mo. 

Sequoia  angustifolia,  Lesqx. — El. 

S.  Langsdoifl,  A.  Br.— S.  P.— Mo.,  (Gr.  1.) 

S.  OoutsiatLt),  Heer.— M.  P.— Mo. 

Thuya  Garmani,  Lesqs. — El. 

Thuites  callitrina,  U.— S.  P.— Mo. 
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Piniis  polaris,  Heer. — S.  P.,  E. — Mo. 

PiDus(!),  species. — S.  P. 

Abies  Nevadensis,  Lesqx. — El. 

Aruiido  Goepperti,  Mu. — Gr.  R — Mo.,  (Gr.  1.) 

Phraginites  ffiniugeiisis,  A.  Br. — Hy.  F.,  B.  Sp.,  El. — Mo.,  (Gr.  1,  2,  3.) 

JuDcus,  species. — Gr.  II. 

Poacites  laivis,  H. — B.  Sp.,  El. — Mo. 

Cyperu8(!)  Braunianus(f),  Heer. — B.  Sp. — Mo. 

Cyperites  Deucalionis,  Heer. — B.  Sp. — Mo. 

Carex  tertiaria,  Heer. — Hy.  F. — Mo. 

Spargauiutu,  species. — B.  Sp. 

Acoru8(!),  species. — S.  P. 

Popuhis  Richardsoni,  Heer. — El. — Mo. 

Salix  elongata,  Web. — El. — Mo. 

S.  angusta,  A.  Br. — Gr.  R. — Mo.,  (Gr.  2.) 

S.  media(?),  A.  Br.— El.— Mo. 

Myrica  nigricans,  Lesqx. — Gr.  R. 

M.  copiaua,  sp.  nov. — S.  P. 

M.  acuminata,  U. — M.  P. — Mo. 

M.  nndulata,  Heer. — El. 

M.  latiloba,  Heer. — M.  P. — Mo. 

M.  partita,  sp.  nov. — PjI. 

Coiuptonia  Brongnarti(l),  Ett. — El. 

Ulmus  tenuinervis,  sp.  nov. — M.  P. 

Planera  longifolia,  Lesqx. — S.  P. 

Quercus  senii-elliptica,  Gp. — El. — Mo. 

Q.  loiichitis,  U. — Gr.  R. — Mo. 

Q.  Elkoana,  sp.  nov. — EI. 

Q.  neriifolia,  Heer. — S.  P. — Mo. 

Fagus  feroniie.,  U. — El. — Mo.,  (Gr.  1.) 

Ficus  lauceolata,  Heer. — S.  P.,  M.  P.,  Gr.  R. — Mo.,  (Gr.  3.) 

Ficns  Jyiix,  U. — EI. — Mo. 

F.  Ungeri,  Lesqx. — G.  R. 

F.  populina,  Heer. — G.  R. — Mo. 

Cinuamomuiu  Scheuclizeri,  Heer. — Gr.  R. — Mo.,  (Gr.  2.) 

Diospyros  Gopeaiia,  sp.  uov. — El. 

Fraxiniis  prsedicta,  11. — M.  P. — Mo. 

Ampelopsis  tertiaria,  Lesqx. — Gr.  R. 

Weinmanuia  (?)  rosie folia,  sp.  uov. — M.  P. 

Eucalyptus  aiuerieaua,  Lesqx. — Gr.  R, 

Acer,  species. — B.  Sp. 

Sapiiidus  angustifolius,  sp.  nov. — M.  P. 

S.  coriaceus,  sp.  nov. — El. 

Staphylea  acuminata,  sp.  nov. — M.  P. 

Ilex  ntlinis,  Lesqx. — Gr.  R. 

I.  stenophylla,  U.— Gr.  R.,  M.  P. — Mo. 

I.  subdenticulata,  sp.  uov. — M.  P. 

I.  uudulata,  sp.  nov. — M.  P.(?) 

Ceanothus  cinnaniomoides,  Lesqx. — Gr.  R. 

Paliurns  Florisanti,  sp.  nov. — S.  P. 

Rhus  drynieja,  sp.  nov. — M.  P. 

R.  Hay  den  ii,  sp.  nov. — M.  P. 

Juglans  acuminata,  Heer. — Gr.  R. — Mo.  (Gr.  3.) 

♦I.  Schimperi,  Lesqx. — Gr.  II.,  (Gr.  1.) 

J.  denticulata.  Heer. — Gr.  R. — Mo.  (Gr.  2  and  3.) 

J.  thermalis,  Lesqx. — M.  P. 


Pterocarya  americHna,  sp.  iiov. — M.  P. 

Carja  Heerii(t),  Ett— Gr.  R. 

PodogoDium,  fruit. — M.  P.  , 

Podogoiiium,  leaf. — S.  P. 

Ott»»lpiaiatI)  linearifolia,  ep.  nov. — 8.  T'. 

Acacia  septentrioualis,  sp.  nov. — S.  P.  ' 

LeganiinositeK,  fiuit  hdH  )eaf. — El. 

Oarpolithes  et  semiua. — M.  P. 

EEMAEKS  ON  THE  SPECIES  OF  THE  FOUBTH  GROTTP. 
The  fourth  gi-oup  is  remarkably  distinct  from  the  lower  ones  by  its 
peculiar /(WMe*.  It  lias  for  characters  of  its  fioi'a  a  pi'oportioiinlly  large 
unuber  of  ft-riis,  6  Bt>*^i€^  ^^  Salvinia,  a  Lycopoditim,  2  species  of 
EqaUetum,  11  species  of  conifers,  and  9  species  of  Glumacete,  viz: 
30  species  of  acrogenous  inonocotyledonous  and  gymttospermons  pltvut.'s 
or  37  per  eent.  of  tlie  whole  nnniber  of  species  as  yet  known 
'.as  its  representatives.  Moreover,  tbe  balance  of  the  s])ecies  is  limited 
to  few  genera:  to  Salix,  3  species;  Myriea  smii  Comptoula,  7;  Quer- 
etu,  5 ;  il&r,  4 ;  Khun,  2 ;  Jnglaiidea;  G.  At  first  sight,  this  gronp  appears 
scarcely  relerable  to  a  Miocene  flora,  so  ditlereiit  is  its  fades  ftoja 
that  of  any  of  the  former  divisions.  It  has,  however,  32  of  its 
species  identical  with  spei:ies  of  the  Knropeaii  Miocene,  or  n  pro]>or- 
tion  of  JO  per  cent. ;  while  it  is  allied  only  to  the  lowest  American  gronji 
by  5  species,  mostly  of  general  distribnlion :  Ptrri*  penmrf'ormiii, 
PhragmiUs  (Eningensis,  Ffu/iut  /wohiVe,  Jviflatm  Seliimperi.  With  lite 
second  group  it  has  in  common  tbe  same  PkraijmUe»,  Suliz  angmita, 
Cinnamomum  Seheiwltzeri  and  Juglana  dentiitutatti ;  and  with  the  tliiiil 
PhragmiteJi  still,  EquUetum  Haydettn,  Taxodium  dulnuni,  Fietis  lancei- 
lala,  Jvglane  acuminata,  and  J.  dentioulata.  It  has  thns  i>reser^'ed  & 
remnant  of  the  Jloraof  the  other  groups,  which,  considered  attogether.is 
very  litlle;  lor  the  three  (irst  divisions  hiive  2(!7  siRH-ies,  and  in  eliiii 
inating  Pkragmilea  (Eningensis,  represented  in  all  the  divisions  of  tha 
Tertiary,  we  find  only  11  species,  or  5  per  cent.,  of  the  flora  of  the 
Green  Kiver  group  represented  in  the  others.  If  it  had  not  so  many 
typicalrepresentativesnf  the  Miocene  of  Europe,  and  if  at  the  same  time 
it  had  some  one  of  our  living  species,  it  might  be  considered  as  Pliocene. 
But  of  more  recent  types  than  those  of  the  former  groiips,  it  has  scarcely 
any;  I  can  name  only  Utmus  fejnirnem's,  the  fine  tiUtphylea  acuminata. 
and  Avipclopsis  tertiaria.  The  remains  of  plants  at  Green  River  arp 
found  in  laminated  shales  with  an  abundance  of  skeletons  of  fishes.  At 
Elko  station,  Sonth  and  Middle  Parks,  the  plant-bearing  beds,  coni- 
I>o3ed  of  tbe  same  kind  of  thin,  laminated,  fragile,  soft  shale,  have  also 
preserved  remains  of  fishes,  insects,  and  iie.tbers. 

The  peculiar  compound'  of  the  thin  laminated  slates  of  the  formation, 
and  the  similarity  of  animal  fossil  remains,  prove,  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  flora,  that  tbe  localities  named  in  the  above  talilf 
are  rcfei-able  to  the  same  group.  Very  few  species,  however,  have  been 
observed  at  more  than  one  locality  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  ai»ecies, 
mo»t  of  them  at  least,  are  represented  by  a  very  large  number  of  speci- 
mens. This  fact,  like  the  distribution  of  the  species,  indicates  a  vege- 
tation of  high  land,  covered  with  lakes,  swamps,  and  deep  forests  ol 
conifers,  with  a  thick  undergrowth  of  ferns  and  slirubs.  With  a 
vegetation  of  this  kind,  the  number  of  s[>ecies  is  limited,  and  these  are 
generally  circnmscribed  in  local  groups.  A  vegetation  analogous  to 
this,  covered  the  northern  half  ol  Europe  after  the  Drift,  iteriod.  In  the 
Tertiary  epoch  it  has  its  analogue  with  the  (Eningen  or  upper  stage  of 
tlio  Miocene. 
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§  3— DESCRIPnOIT  OF  SPECIES. 

I  Lave  described  here  only  the  forms  which  are  considered  as  new 
species,  with  those,  which  though  already  known  from  Europe,  had  not 
yet  been  recognized  from  American  specimens.  A  few  also  are  re- 
marked upon,  which,  represented  by  better  specimens,  have  their  char- 
acters and  their  relation  more  clearly  defined. 

The  researches  of  the  past  year  have  added  to  the  American  Tertiary 
tlora  about  one  hundred  species,  of  which  sixty. are  new  ones.  The  whole 
number  represented  in  the  tables  of  distribution  amounts  now  to  nearly 
three  hundred  and  sixty. 

I  have  followed  for  the  description  the  same  plan  as  in  the  two 
former  annual  reports  of  Dr.  Hayden,  briefly  exposed  the  essential 
characters  of  the  species,  and  quoted  references  for  analogies  whenever 
1  could  find  any  in  the  publications  of  European  authors,  in  order  to 
obviate  the  absence  of  figures,  which,  though,  now  already  made,  have 
to  be  reserved  for  a  final  report. 

Except  for  the  specimens  found  by  myself,  the  names  of  the  discov- 
erers are  carefully  recorded,  with  the  localities  where  the  fossil  remains 
have  been  found. 

SPECIES  OF  THE  FIRST   GROUP. 
WOODWARDIA  LATILOBA,  sp.  nov. 

Frond  large,  bipinnatifid  ;  pinnie  opposite,  decurrent  upon  the  thick 
rachis,  long,  linear,  slightly  tapering  to  the  point,  equally  lobed;  lobes 
ijisjointed  to  three-fourths  of  their  length,  united  by  narrow  obtuse 
sinuses,  broadly  lanceolate,  obtuse,  scythe-shaped  upward,  becoming 
more  connivent  toward  the  point  of  the  pinnje  ;  upper  pinuai  more  and 
more  obtusely  and  less  deeply  lobed,  passing  to  mere  equal  undulations; 
nervation  undistinct,  except  the  middle  nerve  of  the  lobes,  which  is 
narrow  but  well  marked,  ascending  to  the  i^oint  of  the  lobes;  second- 
;uy  veins  parallel  to  the  rachis  and  to  the  middle  nerve,  branching  in 
ascending,  forming  by  anastomoses  of  their  divisions  one  or  two  rows 
of  large  areolte,  and  joining  the  borders  in  parallel  veinlets. 

Large  and  splendid  specimens  have  been  obtained  of  this  form  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Lakes,  of  the  School  of  Mines  of  Golden,  to  whom  the  survey 
owes  many  valuable  discoveries.  The  numerous  fragments  represent  the 
characters  of  the  whole  frond.  Its  consistence  is  thick,  coriaceous  ;  the 
surface  is  smooth,  nearly  polished ;  and  the  details  of  nervation  are 
recognizable  only  upon  fragments  which  show  the  lower  surface  of  the 
pinna>,  or  whose  upper  surface  is  destroyed  by  maceration.  The  fructi- 
lications  have  not  been  discovered  yet. 

Ilahitat — Golden  ;  South  Table  Mountain,  A,  Lales. 

WoODWARDIA  LATILOBA,  var,  3IINOR. 

Only  small  fra  laments  of  this  form  have  been  obtained  at  Black  Butte. 
They  represent  the  upper  ])art  of  a  [)iuna  of  exactly  the  same  form  and 
with  the  same  mode  of  division  as  the  specimens  of  Golden.  The  lobes, 
however,  are  much  smaller,  less  scythe-shaped;  the  basilar  veins  follow 
the  rachis,  as  in  the  former  s^x^cies,  going  from  the  base  of  one  middle 
nerve  to  that  of  the  other  above,  forming  thus  a  band  on  both  sides  of 
the  rachis,  passing  also  in  long  areas  up  and  along  the  middle  nerve  of 
the  lohes  and  from  their  anastomoses  ascending  to  the  borders  and 
forking  twice.     In  the  normal  form,  the  veins,  though  thicker,  are  less 


distinct,  and  form  two  rows  of  polygonal  areolie  in  passing  np  to  tbo  bor- 
ders ;  iu  this  variety  (!),  the  veiulcts  are  merely  forked  in  going  up. 

This  small  form  is  closely  allied  to  WoodwardUes  arctictis,  Heer,  difler- 
iog,  however,  by  the  uervatioii.  Tbo  fragments  representing  Heer'it 
species  are,  like  tliose  of  Black  Butte,  too  small  for  an  exact  compurison. 
His  described  specimens  are  from  Giveuliiiid  and  tioni  Alaska. 

Hahitat. — Black  Butte;  Wyoming. 

Pteris  PENN-EPOR>ns,  Heer. 

Pinuaj  long,  linear-lanceolate,  taper- pointed,  entire  to  above  tlie  mid- 
dle, andulate  npward,  serrate  at  or  near  the  point',  tliickiHU;  medial 
nerve  thick,  especially  toward  the  base  of  the  leadets,  where  it  isbi-grooved 
and  three -striated:  veins  in  an  acute  angle  of  divergeuce,  close,  tUin, 
mostly  simple,  or  forking  once.  The  fragments  of  leaver  or  ptTina>,  as 
described  here,  closely  resemble  the  species  of  Heer,  (Fl.  Tert.  Helvet,,  1, 
p.  38,  PI.  xii,  Fig.  1,)  differing  slightly  by  the  borders,  which,  serru- 
late at  or  near  the  point,  are  undulate  or  distantly  and  obtusely  den- 
tate above  the  middle,  and  entire  downward.  Heer  describes  his  spe- 
cies as  serrulate  near  the  point  and  entire  downward.  In  comparing 
onr  specimen  to  the  figure  marked  above,  the  deuticniation  ap|>ears 
merely  more  marked  iu  the  American  form. 

This  species  has  been  described  already  iu  Flayden's  Report  for  1871, 
{p.  283,)  from  specimens  from  Henry's  Foik,  too  i'riiguientary  for  positive 
determination. 

ira6i"(fl(.— Golden,  Col. 
Pteris  affikis,  gp.  nor. 

Frond  simply  [nnuate  ;  piniiie  subcoriaccons  or  thickish,  short,  abont 
a  centimeters  long,  oblong-lanceolate,  broader  at  tlie  middle,  rapidly 
tapering  to  a  slightly  obtuse  point,  gradually  narrowed  downward,  and 
rounded  to  tlii.*  |»oint  of  attachment ;  borders  uruliihite :  nervation  thin, 
but  very  distinct ;  veins  open,  curving  from  the  middle  nerve  to  the 
borders,  slightly  more  deflexed  downward  in  reaching  the  midrib,  dicho- 
tomous,  none  simple,  or  scarcely  any,  forking  once  or  twice,  rarely  three 
times. 

Different  from  the  former  by  its  nervation,  shorter  obtuse  piunte,  undn- 
lately-crenate  borders,  and  thinner  substance  of  the  leaves.  From  P. 
anceps,  Lesqx.,  (Rayden's  Eeport,  1872,  p.  376,)  it  differs  especially  by 
more  distant  and  more  obliqqe  veins. 

Habitat. — Golden  ;  rare  like  the  former,  bnt  obtained  iu  better  speci- 
mens. 
Pteris  erosa,  Lesqx. 

Pinnic  broadly -lanceolate  or  ovate- lanceolate,  taper-t>oiuted  or  acu- 
minate, serrate  upward,  with  crenulate  or  lacerate  borders  below; 
medial  nerve  thick ;  veins  oblique,  straight,  mostly  simple,  forking 
near  or  at-  the  base,  mrely  above  the  middle,  distant,  parallel.  It  has 
been  formerly  described  in  Supplement  to  Hayden'a  Report,  1871,  (p.  12.) 

By  its  nervation  aud  the  form  of  its  pinna;  this  species  is  related  to 
P.  longifolia,  L.,  or  to  some  of  its  varieties  with  serrate  borders. 

Habitat. — Raton  Monntains,  where  the  first  incomplete  fragments  were 
discovered ;  Golden,  where  it  was  found  iu  more  perfect  specimenB. 
Pteris  subsimplex,  sp.  nor. 

Pinnje  thick,  coriaceous,  simple,  entire,  linear-lanceolate,  narrowed  in 
curving  to  the  base,  (point  broken,)  large,  varying  in  size,  from  2  to  4 
centimeters  broad,  and  at  least  10  to  13  centimeters  long ;  middle  nerve 
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narrow^  deeply  marked  ;  veins  distinct,  simple,  or  merely  forking  once 
near  tbe  base  or  above  the  middle,  oi>en,  slightly  curved  downward  in 
.passing  to  the  borders,  which  are  slightly  crenate  by  contraction  to  the 
point  of  the  veins.  This  fine  fern  is  comparable  to  some  species  of 
Dancea.  It  differs,  however,  from  those  which  I  have  for  comparison, 
by  the  direction  of  the  veins,  which  do  not  tarn  upward  in  reaching 
the  borders,  but  join  them  in  the  same  curve  iayd  degree  of  divergence 
which  they  follow  from  their  point  of  attachment  to  the  middle  nerve. 

Habitat — Golden.  It  is  in  the  collection  in  many  fragments,  none 
showing  tbe  point  of  the  leaflets. 

Pteris  Gardneri,  »p,  nov. 

Frond  large,  simply  pinnate;  pinnae  large,  linear,  in  right  angle  to 
the  rachis,  sessile,  rounded  to  the  base,  with  entire,  deeply  undulate 
borders ;  middle  nerve  broad,  thin,  grooved  in  the  middle,  flattened  on 
the  borders;  veins  nearly  at  right  angle  to  the  midrib,  abruptly  curved 
down  at  the  base  or  decurriug  to  it,  forking  once  near  the  base,  and 
once,  also,  generally  above  the  middle ;  divisions  or  veinlets  joined  by 
cross- branches,  forming  here  and  there  some  irregular  elongated  polygo- 
nal areolae.  The  pinnae  are  larger  than  those  of  P.  pennctformis,  but 
apparently  of  about  the  same  form.  The  species  essentially  differs  by 
its  strong,  thick  veins,  more  distant,  joined  by  cross-branches,  &c. 

Habitat — Roof  of  coal-mines,  Sand  Creek,  Colorado,  A.  Oardner. 

Dtplazium  Muelleri  (!),  Heer. 

Pinuse  narrowly-lanceolate,  tapering  to  a  long  acumen ;  borders  mar- 
gined, inflated, distantly  equally  serrate;  medial  nerve  broad, bi-grooved; 
veins  at  an  acute  angle  of  divergence,  very  close,  dichotomons,  some  of 
the  branches  uniting  by  anastomosis;  substance  very  thick,  coriaceous. 
The  substance  of  the  leaflets  seems  composed  of  two  layers ;  the  upper 
one,  either  scaly  or  villous,  is  sometimes  destroyed  or  erased  as  a 
pellicle  of  coaly  matter.  Through  this  crust  the  veins  are  somewhat 
obsolete ;  but  when  it  is  destroyed,  the  details  of  nervation  are  very 
clear.  The  anastomosis  or  cross-branches  of  the  veinlets  is  somewhat 
like  that  ot  Pteris  Oardneri  ;  it  is,  however,  not  as  frequent. 

I  consider  this  form  as  identical  with  Dtplazium  MuAleri  as  described 
in  Heer,  (Boernst.  Fl.,  p.  8,  PI. i.  Fig.  2.)  There  is,  however,  a  difference  in 
the  borders  of  the  pinnai,  which,  in  the  European  species,  are  doubly 
serrate,  while  they  are  equally  and  simply  serrate  in  the  American  form ; 
and  in  the  cross-branches  ot*  the  veinlets,  which  are  not  remarked  in  the 
description  and  figures  of  Heer.  It  is  probable  that  the  specimens  from 
Boernstadt  had  the  upper  surface  covered  by  the  coating  of  scaly  matter, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  minute  details  of  nervation  were  not  observable. 
Professor  Heer  finds  the  relation  of  his  species  to  the  living  DipUizium 
celtidifolium.  Ours  is  rather  comparable  to  some  species  of  Acrostichunij 
like  A,  aureum,  which  has  also  its  veins  here  and  there  joined  by  cross- 
vein  lets. 

Habitat. — Golden ;  South  Table  Mountain. 

ASPIDIUM  GOLDIANUM,  sp.  nov. 

Frond  bi-trii)innatifid;  primary  innnae  enlarged,  broadly  deltoid  ;  sec- 
ondary pinnje  linear,  alternate,  rapidly  decreasing  in  length  in  ascend- 
ing, joined  to  the  rachis  in  an  obtuse  angle  of  divergence,  alternately 
equally  pinnately-lobed  ;  lobes  free  for  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of 
their  length,  oblong,  obtusely  or  slightly  acute,  inclined  outside ;  mid- 


die  nerve  distiuct ;  veins  5  to  7,  simple,  sligbtly  curved  inward,  parallel, 
obsolete,  marking  tbe  borders  as  sliglitly  serrulalo  by  Itit^ir  iinpre&fiian&. 
The  subHtance  of  tbe  leaflets  is  Bul>conaceoDe ;  tbe  surface  smootb  ;  ibe 
borders  really  entire,  but,  as  it  is  tbe  case  in  speciea  of  tbis  kind  wlien 
lUey  liave  a  thick  consistence,  tbey  are  marked  as  apparently  deuUcu- 
late  by  tbe  luipreHSion  of  the  veins.  Both  primary  and  secondary  rachU 
are  narrow;  tbe  secondary  pinna:  are  sessile,  not  decurrent  by  the  lowest 
lobe. 

Tbis  tipecies  is  closely  allied  tji  A  Scrrulutitm,  Heer,  of  tbe  Boerustadt 
Hora,  differing  by  the  more  oniire  borders,  more  Domerouii  tertiurv  veins, 
&c. 

Habitat. — Golden;  found  only  in  fragments. 

GONIOPTBBIS    POLVPODIOIDES,  Ett. 

i'innie  linear,  lanceolate-pointed,  remotely  denticabtte ;  primary  veiua 
jmralkd  and  at  eqnal  distance  ;  secondary  veins  at  an  obtuse  angle  of 
»iivcrge»('e,  apparently  allernate,  siiupie,  curved  inward.  By  the  form  of 
the  piiinu^  and  the  distantly  denticulate  borders,  the  specimens  represeut 
the  Enroiiean  species  as  figured  and  described  by  (heauthor  in  Mount  I'ro- 
luiiiH  tlura.  The  veins  are,  however,  scarcely  discernible,  as  nlso  tbe  very 
small  crcnnlationH  exposing  the  points  of  the  secondary  veins;  the  points 
of  the  middle  veins,  however,  are  marked  by  small,  distinct  teeth.  Tbe 
identity  of  this  form  with  the  European  species  is  not  quite  certain. 
Its  nervation  is  very  undistinct. 

J/aAira(.— Sand  Creek,  W.  H.  Holmea. 

SpnGNorrERis  iu:3ibbanacea,  Mp.  nov. 

Frond  bi-tripinnate;  primary  pinntn  Jong,  linear-lanceolate, rig^id, erect, 
or  at  a  narrow  angle  of  divergence ;  tertiary  pinna  shoi-t',  oblong  lance- 
olate, decurn-nt,  deeply  and  equally  ii-ti-lobed;  lobes  oblong,  acnte,  or 
slightly  oblnse,  distinct,  to  near  the  base,  single-nerved. 

This  is  perhaps  a  variety  of  8.  eocenica,  Ett.,  described  in  Ilayden's 
Keport  for  1872,  (p.  376,)  a  species  very  common  at  Golden.  It  has, 
however,  a  dil!erent/(i(^(e»,  especially  by  its  membranaceous  shining  sub- 
stances, the  rigid  divisions,  the  much  shorter  ultimate  piuns,  the  more 
distiuct.  narrowerpinnales,andthedecurringbaseof  the  secondary  pinnie 
joined  by  a  margin  along  tbe  raefais,  &c. 

Habitat. — Golden,  rare,  A.  Jjokes. 

SPeENOPTERIS  SIGBICANS,  sp.  noc. 

Fmndpolypinnate;  secondary  (I)  piuuai  narrow,  linear  in  outline,  (as 
much  as  can  bo  seen  trom  tbe  fragments ;)  tertiary  pinnae  at  a  ri(;bt 
angle  of  divergence  from  the  nanow  slightly- winged  rachis,  short,  sessile. 
(the  lowest  pinnnles  covering  the  rachis  by  their  borders,  but  not  decnr- 
rent,)  linear,  abruptly  narrowed  to  a  small  obtuse  terminal  lobe,  pin- 
uately  deeply-lobe<l ;  pinnnles  iu  right  anglesto  thorachis,freetonearthe 
base,  oblong,  obtuse,  nndulatcly  jiinnately-lobed  on  the  borders ;  middle 
vein  scarcely  distiuct,  alternately  pinnately-dividcd  iu  4  to  C  pairs  of 
veiulets,  curving  downward,  aud  forking  once,  except  the  upper  pair, 
^hich  is  simple.  Tbe  surface  seems  to  be  villous  or  squamose,  covered 
as  it  is  by  a  black  pulverulent  thin  coating  of  coaly  matter.  The  nerva- 
tion of  this  species  is  pteroid,  somewhat  like  that  of  Pteris  bt&:knoidet. 
Heer,  (Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  I,  p.  40,  PI.  xii,  Fig.  8'';)  the  form  of  the  leaflets 
refers  it,  however,  to  the  genus  Sphenoptens. 

Ualitat. — Black  Butte. 
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Hymenophyllum  confusum,  sp.  nov. 

Frond  polypinnate ;  tertiary  (?)  rachis  grooved,  thick,  divisions  in  an 
open,  nearly  right  angle  of  divergence  to  the  main  rachis,  dichotomons ; 
pinnules  cuneiform,  enlarged  upward,  dichotomously  three,  many 
times  divided  in  linear,  short  obtuse  lobes,  entered  each  by  a  simple 
veinlet  diverging  from  dichotomons  branches  of  the  primary  veins.  The 
divisions  are  decomposed  many  times,  the  last  pinnule  being  only  3 
millimeters  long  and  1^  millimeters  broad;  all  are  crowded  and  mixed 
upon  another.  The  surface  is  minutely  ]>uuctu]ate,  sls  if  it  had  been 
tomentose  or  ciliate.    The  specimens  are  fragmentary. 

Habitat, — Golden. 

Selaginella  Beethoudi,  sp.  nov. 

Stem  slender,  spreading,  pro8trate{!).  or  creepiug(l),  dichotomons, 
divisions  simple,  or  the  longer  ones  the  lowest,  also  dichotomons ;  leaves 
tour-ranked,  by  two  rows  of  alternate  distichous  linear-oblong.  Ungulate, 
pointed,  longer  leatiets,  sprea<liug  on  both  sides  of  the  stem  and  branches, 
and  two  rows  of  small  oval  or  nearly  round  ones,  closely  appressed  to  the 
base  of  the  longer  leaves  and  covering  it.  The  distichous  leaflets  are 
li  to  4  millimeters  long  and  1  millimeter  wide,  the  small  ones  less  than 
1  millimeter  square.  This  line  species  greatly  resembles  some  species 
of  our  time,  like  S,  Hiolonifera^  S,  MartensUj  &c.  Its  characters  are  dis- 
tinctly recognizable. 

Habitat, — Golden.  Discovered  by  Capt,  E.  Bertlioud^  to  whom  the 
survey  owes  the  communication  of  this  remarkable  species. 

EqUISEI  UM(!)  L^VIGATUM,  sp,  nov. 

Stem  thick ;  its  surface  irregularly  wrinkled  lengthwise,  not  costate, 
contracted  at  the  articulations,  of  which  only  one  is  seen  upon  the  speci- 
men in  the  middle  of  the  stem.  The  articulation  bears  the  scars  of 
four  branches,  marked  by  whorls  of  somewhat  undistinct,  close  rays, 
enlarging  from  the  center  to  the  circumference.  The  characters  are 
not  sufficiently  discernible  ;  the  scars  of  branches  are  scarcely  distinct, 
and  the  stem,  apparently  crushed  above  or  below  the  articulation,  is 
nearly  half  as  large  on  one  side  of  it  as  on  the  other.  It  may  represent 
a  root  of  Eqimetum  marked  around  with  the  scars  of  rootlets. 

Habitat. — Sand  Creek,  ^Y,  C,  Holmes, 

Sequoia  Latjgsdorfit,  A.  Br. 

Is  re])resented  by  small,  somewhat  obscure  specimens.  The  leaves 
are  slightly  shorter.  It  is  the  only  difference  which  may  be  remarked 
in  com})aring  it  to  the  numerous  figures  published  of  this  species  by 
European  authors.  It  may  represent  the  same  species  as  Abietite^  du- 
bius,  Lsqx.,  from  the  Katon  mountains.    (Hayden's  Report,  1872,  p.  347.) 

Habitat. — Black  Butte,  above  main  coal. 

SMILAX(!)    CrUANDIFOLlA(?),  Uug. 

The  lower  half  of  the  leaf  only  is  preserved  upon  the  specimen.  Its 
base  is  rounded  to  the  petiole,  three-nerved  from  the  base  or  irregu- 
larly five-nerved  by  the  division,  near  its  base,  of  one  of  the  lateral  veins, 
and  on  the  other  by  a  marginal  veinlet  coming  out  from  the  top  of  the 
petiole;  middle  nerve  and  lateral  veins  crossed  by  few  thin  branches 
or  oblique  nervilles.  The  nervation  is  similar  to  that  of  Unger's  species 
in  Sillog.,  (PI.  ii.  Figs.  5-8;)  the  form  of  the  leaf,  however,  differs,  it  being 
rounded  to  the  petiole,  not  cordate. 

Habitat, — East  of  Colorado  Springs,  A,  C,  Peale. 
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FLABEIXABU   I^NUIRACniS,  I'lt^. 

heavm  very  large,  a»  seen  froui  nanieroiia  fr:igmonl8 ;  rays  attaobet 
ill  an  acute  angle  of  divergence  to  tbe  very  narrow  racliis,  obtusely 
carinate,  niarkeil  in  the  length  by  obtuse  eqnal  strix  lexs  tban  one  mil- 
limeter apart;  epidermis  comparatively  thick.  As  Uoger  reniarttn  it, 
the  rays  ai-e  not  duplicate  or  folded  in  their  contact  to  the  rochiii.  Tbe 
species  is  represented  by  many  specimoiis;  it  ap[>ears  identical  nitb 
that  desci-ibed  by  Unger. 

Habitat. — Di\ide  between  Yellowstone  LaUe  and  Snake  Kiver,  //ay- 
ien;  Raton  Mouotaios,  Golden. 

FLABELLjlRIA(t)FRUCTIFERA,  »p.  HOV. 

Two  fnignientfi  representing  the  base  of  an  apparently  large  palm-leaf, 
with  very  numerous  rays,  00  to  80,  acutdy  cariuiite,  ner\'cil ;  primary 
uerve»  a  little  more  than  1  millimeter  distant ;  secondary  veins  very  Ihin, 
slightly  discernible ;  top  of  the  raehis  or  petiole  flat  or  enlarged  on  the 
sides,  reniform.  Joined  to  it  is  a  smalt  raceme  of  cylindrical  obloiig; 
obtuse  fruits,  tapering  to  a  slender  i>eduncle,  narrowly  striated  in  the 
length,  slightly  flattened  by  compression,  1  centemiter  long,  ^  centime- 
ter wide  iu  the  middle.  Four  of  these  fruits  are  attache*!  xa  a  common 
pedicel,  partly  imbedded  into  the  stone,  alternately  diverging  fVom  it 
by  short  pednncles. 

Habitat. — (ioldeu. 

Ebiocaulon(I)  poeosum,  gp.  nor. 

Leaves  basilar,  rosalate,  spreading,  entire,  liuear-Iaucolatc,  broader 
at  the  middle,  gradually  tapering  upward  to  a  slightly  obtuse  poiut, 
aH(1  downward  to  a  very  short  petioled  base ;  medial  nerve  broad,  con- 
cave ;  lateral  veins  two,  nearly  parallel,  with  apparent  ramiflcations  to- 
ward tile  borders,  forming  round  {lolygonal  smiill  areotie.  Tbeleaveaare 
thick,  of  a  spongious  texture  apparenlly  ;  the  meshes  along  the  Ironlers 
are  not  distinct,  and  may  be  formed  by  contraction  of  the  epidermis. 
I  do  not  find  any  s{>ecies  to  which  this  form  may  be  comparable,  esce[A 
the  leaves  of  some  large  rossulate  Eriocaulon.  The  specimen  is  cut 
through  by  rootlets  nearly  as  thick  as  the  leaves  are  broad. 

Habitat.— %a.\iiX  Oreek,  W.  H.  Holmes. 

ZrNGIBERITES(!)  UNDULATUS,  «p.  not. 

Fragments  of  large  leaves,  whose  outlines  are  not  preserved,  equally 
nudulate  on  the  surface,  marked  with  oblique,  distinct,  parallel  primary 
veins,  2  millimeters  distant,  with  6  to  7  very  thin  intermediate  veiuJetfi. 
The  surfiice  is  covered  with  a  thick  epidermis  or  the  leaf  is  subcoria- 
ceOHS.  The  surfacc-uudulations  are  formed  by  deep  furrows,  which,  how- 
ever, are  more  or  less  distinct,  and  which  do  not  cut  the  connection  of  the 
veins.  There  is  no  trace  of  racbis  to  which  the  fragments  of  an  evi- 
dently large  leaf  may  have  been  attached. 

Ha  bit  at. — Golden. 

KlIIZOCAULON  GEACILE,  sp.  HOV. 

Branches  slender,  straight,  irregularly  forking,  bearing  oblanceolate, 
scythe-shaped,  very  obtuse,  small  leaves,  with  the  base  descending  or 
dccurring  along  the  stem,  joined  to  it  by  a  very  short,  thickisb  petiole, 
appearing  like  a  swelling  of  the  narrowed  base  of  the  leaves.  The 
leaves  are  about  7  milUmeters  long,  2J  millimeters  broad  toward  the 
point  where  they  are  broadly  rounded  ;  they  curve  downward  from  the 
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point,  of  attachment,  appearing  placed  upon  the  slender  stem,  or  rachis, 
in  a  spiral  order.  They  are  of  a  thick  consistence ;  their  surface  cov- 
ered with  a  coating  of  coaly  matter,  obliterating  nearly  every  trace  of 
nervation  An  undefined  medial  nerve  seems  apparent  on  some  leaves ; 
but  it  may  be  a  mere  linear  artificial  depression.  On  other  leaves, 
deprived  of  epidermis,  some  thin  stride  running  parallel  and  lengthwise 
are  recognizable.  By  the  disposition  of  the  branches  and  of  the  leaves 
these  vegetable  fragments  resemble  those  figured  by  Schimper  as  illus- 
tration of  the  genusRhizocaulaHj  Sap.,  (inPaleont.  Veget.,  PI.  Ixxx,  Fig.  8.) 
Habitat — Black  Butte,  burned  shale  above  the  main  coal. 

J^OPULUS  MUTABILIS,  Hccr. 

One  leaf  only,  representing  a  small  form,  (like  that  of  Heer,  Flor.  Tert. 
Helv.,  II,  PI.  Ixi,  Figs.  9, 10.)  The  basilar  veins  are  also  attached  to  the 
middle  nerve,  a  little  above  the  borders?  and  opposite,  with  three  pairs  of 
alternate  secondary  veins  above  them,  all  in  an  acute  angle  of  diver- 
gence.   The  leaf,  however,  does  not  appear  coriaceous. 

Habitat — Black  Butte. 

POPULUS  HELIADUM,  Ung. 

Leaves  broadly-ovate,  round-truncate  to  the  base,  long-petioled  j 
borders  entire,  merely  undulate  toward  the  point;  lower  secondary 
veins  open,  marginal,  thin,  the  upper  ones  parallel,  close,  simple,  or  fork- 
ing once,  ascending  in  an  acute  angle  of  divergence  close  to  the  borders, 
where  they  curve.  By  its  form,  the  direction  of  the  lateral  veins  ascend- 
ing straight  to  near  the  borders,  &c.,  this  leaf  is  similar  to  that  described 
by  Unger,  (Fl.  v.  Sotzka,  p.  37,  Tab.  xv,  Fig.  7,)  differing,  however,  by 
the  secondary  veins  more  numerous  and  at  equal  distance;  a  difference 
which  may  be  merely  casual. 

Habitat — Golden. 

SAL^X  INTEGRA,  A.  Br. 

Leaves  entire,  linear-lanceolate,  taper-pointed  or  acuminate,  narrowed 
or  tapering  to  the  petiole ;  lateral  veins  mostly  opposite,  in  an  acute 
angle  of  divergence,  the  lowest  ])air  less  open  than  the  upper  ones,  at 
least  in  the  leaves  with  a  tai)ering  base. 

We  have  specimens  of  Golden  and  of  Black  Butte ;  in  these  last,  the 
leaves  are  more  rounded  to  the  chort  petiole,  and  the  secondary  veins  are 
all  under  the  same  angle  of  divergence.  There  is,  however,  no  marked 
difference,  and  both  forms  agree  in  their  characters  with  the  leaves  of 
this  species  as  described  by  Herr,  (Fl.  Tert.  llelv.,  II,  p.  32,  PI.  Ixviii, 
figs.  20-22.)  The  nervation  of  the  leaves  of  Golden  is  the  same  as  Fig.  21, 
while  the  form  of  the  leaves  of  Black  Butte  more  closely  resembles 
Fig.  22. 

Habitat. — Golden  and  Black  Butte. 

Myrica  Torreyi,  Lsqx.,  var.  Minor. 

One  leaf  only  has  been  found  of  this  variety  (!)  Leaf  shorter,  shorter- 
pointed,  less  gradually  decreasing  downward  to  the  petiole;  borders 
denticulate,  with  close,  smaller  teeth.  No  other  difference  separates 
this  leaf  from  the  typical  form  described  from  Black  Butte  in  Eeport  for 
1872,  (p.  392.)     It  is  probably  a  mere  local  variety. 

Habitat. — Sand  Creek,  Colorado,  A,  Gardner. 

Betula  gracilis  (?),  Ludw. 

Species  represented  by  only  one  ovate,  obtusely-pointed  leaf,  unequal 
at  the  round  subcordate  base;  borders  crenulat«;  nervation  campto- 


tlromc;  v(!iti»  carving  clotte  to  the  Imrders  nud  fullowing  tliem,  ansis- 
toniuMDg  duwuwartl  witli  thick  nervilles,  iu  i-igbt  angles  to  t)iu  second- 
nry  veiiis.  TLeimpreesiouof  tiie  leMfoiiou  thu  atone  isdeep,  uud,  tbere- 
fore,  it  re|)rotieuTs  appnroutly  a  iionaL-eoua  leaf,  a  character  which  is  not 
iii«ntiuiii^d  in  the  <le8cri|itiuii  of  the  author.  {I'aleonl.,  vol.  viii,  p.  91(,  Tl. 
xxxii,  Fig.  4.)  AH  the  VL'iu»^  like  the  nervilleti,  aie  cuaraely  utarkeil. 
HabitaU—Odlden. 

QrBItcIUB  KUBCINERVIB.  RoSSBl. 

Leaves  Hubcoriaoeous,  luuceulatf,  more  generally  oblanceolato.  rupidly 
naiTowed  to  an  aciile  jwint,  tapering  downward  and  roiindiug  trout  near 
the  base  to  a  short  petiole,  dislanlly  and  regularly  dentat«  from  near  or 
almve  the  base;  laK^ral  veins  parallel,  at  espial  distauee,  (11  pairs  in  a 
leaf  of  Wi  eentiiueters  long.)  slightly  carving  in  passing  up  to  the  bor- 
rtera,  mostly  simple,  all  craapedodrome,  rawly  torkiug  near  the  point  by 
an  upi>er  thia  tertiary  vein  passiug  upward  under  tbe  base  of  the  teetlj ; 
iiervillee  diiitiuut,  iu  right  angle  to  the  veins,  forming  by  cross  branebeii 
large  rectangular  areas.  The  lower  part  of  the  leaves  is  generally  entire, 
and  the  lowest  veins  cainptoilrome  or  undulating  in  ascending  aloug  tlw 
borders.  When  dentate  near  the  base,  the  lower  veins  enter  the  teeth. 
H«er,  in  describing  Q.  Burmeimia,  de  la  H..  (iu  Fl.  Tert.  Ilelv,,  111,  p. 
315,  loot-not*,)  says  that  the  form  of  leaves,  dentation,  and  nervation  of 
thia  species  identify  it  to  y.  furcinerria,  from  which,  however,  it  differs 
by  the  absence  of  an  upper  branch  on  the  point  of  the  secomlary  veins. 
In  the  leaves  of  Oregon  most  of  the  secondary  veins  are  simple,  rarely 
one  or  two  are  seen  with  the  upper  small  branch  passing  up  ander  the 
t«eth.  These  leaves,  therefore,  are  referable  as  well  to  (/.fnrdnervis  us 
to  Q.  Burmeniis. 

-Habitat. — Oregon,  nnder  the  lava-beda  of  the  CaM^ade  Mountains, 
Prof.  Jon,  J,e  Cnnte  ;  chiy-beds  of  Spanish  Mountains,  California,  l*ri\f. 
Whitnry.    (lolden,  in  fnigiueuts. 

QUBBCUS  GOLDIAKUS,  sp.  MOr. 

Jjcaves  obloug,  rounded  to  an  obtuse  point,  narrowed  to  the  base  (!) 
(destroyed,)  with  bonlers  iiudnlate  or  slightly  rarely  dentate  with  shurt 
obtuse  teeth  ;  uervalion  camptodrome  and  cras[>edodrome. 

This  si>ecies  may  be  a  mere  deviation  of  tbe  former,  though  the  leaves, 
for  their  ))oint,  at  leaat,  arc  far  difterent.  Tbe  nervation  is  the  same: 
the  tmrders  of  the  leaves  undulate,  entire,  except  near  the  middle,  when' 
they  are  diatjiutly  dentate,  the  ti^etli  being  then  entered  by  tbe  point  of 
the  secondary  veins,  which  forks  under  the  base  of  the  teeth  by  a  small 
border- branch.  The  nervation  is,  therefore,  the  same  as  in  the  former 
species,  modified  only  according  to  the  divisions  of  the  borders  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  either  entire,  with  secondary  veins  t^mptodrome,  or 
dentate,  with  the  same  veins  era  sped  odrome.  The  nervilles  are  also  of 
the  siimc  character,  like  the  dct^iils  of  areolatiou,  Tbe  form  of  the 
leaves,  however,  especially  at  the  entire  obtuse  point,  is  far  differeul. 
and  in  one  of  the  leaves  the  borders  seem  to  be  perfectly  entire  or 
merely  undulate.  There  is  only  in  the  collection  two  si>ecimens,  one 
representing  the  upper  part  of  a  leaf,  the  other  a  longer  and  larger  leaf, 
with  the  point  and  the  base  destroyed. 

5(tfci7(if.— Golden. 

QUERCUS  ATTENUATA(I},  Gopp. 

Jjoaf  oval-oblong,  uarrowe<l  downward  to  a  slender  petiole  and  up- 
ward to  a  short  point ;  i^euniuerve ;  lateral  veins  nearly  opposite,  at  an 
acute  angle  of  divergence,  slightly  carving  in  passing  to  the  borders 
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and  with  few  branches,  craspedodrome,  their  points  and  those  of  their 
divisions  entering  short  distant  teeth.  Except  that  on  this  leaf  the 
deuticulation  of  the  borders  is  simple  and  the  teeth  eqaal  or  of  a  same 
order,  while,  as  represented  by  Goppert,  in  Fl.  v.  Schossnitz,  (p.  17,  PI. 
viii,  Figs.  4-5,)  there  are  generally  two  or  three  small  teeth  between  the 
larger  ones,  which  only  are  entered  by  the  veins,  there  is  not  any  ap- 
preciable difference  between  the  American  and  the  European  leaves. 
That  this  difference  is  not  a  specific  one  is  seen  by  Fig.  5,  {loc.  cit.,)  whose 
teeth  are  mostly  equal  and  of  the  same  order. 
Hdlntat — Sand  Creek,  Colorado,  A.  R.  Marwine. 

QuERCUS  Cleburni  sp.  nov. 

Leaf  oblong,  oval,  obtusely-pointed,  distinctly  obtusely-dentate,  taper- 
ing to  the  base  and  decurring  to  the  short  petiole,  penninerve ;  medial 
nerve  thick ;  secondary  veins  at  a  very  open  angle  of  divergence  or 
nearly  at  right  angle  to  the  middle  nerve,  obsolete.  This  form  is  closely 
related  to  Q.  urophylla^  XJng.  (Fl.  v.  Sotzka,  p.  33,  PI.  ix,  Fig.  9,)  differing 
by  smaller,  more  regular  teeth.  The  leaf  is  unequilateral,  as  in  Fig.  9,  {Joe. 
eit.,)  and  on  one  side  the  divisions  or  denticulation  of  the  borders  are 
smaller  and  more  regular  than  on  the  other. 

HaJyitaU — Black  Butte. 

FiCUS  TILLEFOLLA.,  Al.  Br. 

The  species  is  common  enough  in  the  Colorado  basin.  Specimens 
from  Saud  Creek  are  covered  with  fragments  of  its  large  leaves  of  the 
same  type  and  as  well  characterized  as  those  figured  by  Heei',  (Fl.  Tert. 
Helv.,  Ill,  PI.  cxlii,  Fig.  25.)  One  of  the  fragments  indicates  a  leaf  of  18 
centimeters  long  and  14  centimeters  wide.  Specimens  from  Golden  rep- 
resent also  this  species,  but  in  smaller  leaves. 

Habitat — The  whole  Lignitic  basin,  common. 

FiCUS  PLANICOSTATA,  Lsqx.,  Var,  GOLDIANA. 

This  form  differs  from  the  normal  one,  so  abundant  at  Black  Butte, 
by  nan'ower,  more  gradually  acuminate  leaves,  and  by  the  primary 
veins  thin  and  not  flattened.  This  variety  is  closely  related  to  the 
leaves  described  by  Saporta  in  his  Fl.  Foss.  de  Sezanne,  (p.  400,  PI.  xii, 
Figs.  G-7)  as  Sterculia  variabilis.  Fig.  6  represents  a  leaf  slightly  un- 
equilateral, a  character  not  remarked  in  the  leaves  of  Golden.  The 
author  says  that  F.  Micheloti  of  Watelet  is  a[)parently  the  same  species. 
The  normal  form  of  J^.  planicostata  is  different  by  its  broad,  flat  primary 
nerves  and  its  coarser  areolation.  Except  this,  the  essential  characters 
are  the  same. 

Habitat. — Golden.  The  variety  only  is  found  at  this  place  ;  the  nor- 
mal form  most  abundant  at  Black  Butte  has  been  discovered  above  a 
bituminous  shale  of  Coal  Creek,  Colorado,  by  W.  H.  Holmes. 

Ficus  ziZYPnoiDES,  sp.  nov. 

A  small  oval,  obtuse  (?)  (point  destroyed,)  entire,  thick-nerved  leaf, 
palmately  5-nerved  ;  lower  pair  of  veins  marginal ;  second  pair  turned 
upward  and  branching ;  middle  nerve  thick,  simple,  with  close,  thick 
fibrillaj  in  right  angle  to  the  veius ;  petiole  thick,  apparently  long.  The 
lateral  veins  branch  twice,  the  marginal  ones  many  times,  in  short 
divisions,  curving  along  the  borders  in  festoons.  The  leaf  is  wrinkled 
across  by  the  pressure  of  the  nervilles;  if  representing  a  Flcics  it  belongs 
to  the  section  of  the  Populinece.  The  petiole  is  thick  from  the  base  of 
the  leaf  downward. 

Habitut. — Golden. 
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FlCUS  TRUNCATA(!),  sp.  nOV. 

Leaves  oblong-ovate,  truncate-cordate  at  base,  obtusely-poiuted,  en- 
tire, undulate,  peuuinervo ;  secondary  veins  nearly  parallel,  distant,  on 
an  acute  angle  of  divergence,  the  lower  pairs  only  slightly  more  open  and 
opposite,  camptodronie.  The  substance  of  the  leaves  is  subcoriaceous ; 
they  are  short-j)etioled  and  some  of  them  unequilateral ;  the  lowest  pair 
of  secondary  veins  is  from  above  the  base  of  the  leaves,  and  under  them 
there  are  still  one  or  two  pairs  of  shorter,  thin,  marginal  veinlets  curving 
downward  and  following  the  borders.  The  species  is,  for  the  form  of 
the  leaves,  comparable  to  Quercus  fagifoUa,  Gopp.,  of  which  w*e  have 
specimens  from  Golden.  But  the  nervation  and  areolation  are  far  differ- 
ent, and  similar  to  th^t  of  Ficiifi  aiiriculafa,  Lesqx.,  to  which,  also,  the 
species  is  relate<l  by  the  general  outline  of  the  leaves.  It  may  be  a 
variety  of  it. 

Habitat, — Golden. 

Platanus  rhomboidea,  sp.  nov. 

Leaves  coriaceous,  rhomboidal  in  outline,  largest  in  the  middle,  euneate, 
and  entire  from  the  middle  to  the  base,  slightly  lobed  with  short,  acute 
lobes,  broadly-lanceolate  to  the  point  and  strongly  dentate,  the  acute 
teeth  being  nearly  as  long  as  the  lobes  and  all  equal ;  nervation  plata- 
noid  ;  areolation  uudistinct.    This  leaf  might  be  considered  as  a  yoan 
leaf  or  a  form  of  Plutanus  Haydenii^  Newby.    It  ditters,  however,  greatl>"=: 
by  its  euneate  base,  the  sharp,  broadly-lanceolate,  long,  equal  teeth,  an 
the  thick,  coriaceous  leaves.    The  base  is  destroyed. 

Habitat. — Golden  ;  communicated  by  A.  Lakes, 

ARTOCARPIDIUM  ()LMEDryEFOLIUM(?),  CTug. 

A  single  leaf,  elliptical,  acuminate,  narrowed  to  the  base,   slightl^^ 
nne<|iiilateral,  i)enninerve;  boi'ders  obtusely  unequally   dentate,  entire 
near  the  base,  which  ai)j)ears  slightly  decurring  upon  the  petiole;  sec- 
ondary veins  thin,  i)araliel,  more  oblijjue  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 
Though   this  leaf  is   smaller  than  those  figured  by  Unger,  (in  Fl.  v. 
Sotzka,  ]).  ;;(>,  ri.  xiv,  Figs.  1-2,)  and  by  lleer,  (in  Fl.  Tert.  llelv.,  II,  p. 
70,  V\.  Ixxxiv,  Fig.  S,)  I  have  scarcely  any  doubt  about  its  identity  with 
tlie  iMuopeau  s])ecies.     The  surface  of  the  leaf  is  crumpled ;  its  sub- 
staiK'e  api)ears  Vather  thin.     Except  the  ditl'erence  in  size,  there  is  no 
character  indicating  any  kind  of  dilTercnce. 

Habitat. — Golden,  A.  Lakes. 

PlSONIA  KACKMOSA,  sp.  TIOV. 

Leaves  small,  entire,  thiekish,  rather  membranaceous,  obovate,  round 
obtuse,  gradually  narrowed  to  a  tlexnous  petiole,  penninerve  ;  lateral 
veins,  four  j)airs,  on  an  acuteangle  of  divergence,  i>anillel,  curving  quit^ 
n(»ar  the  borders;  areolation  obsolete*;  fruits  or  unopened  buds(?)  in 
branching  corymbs  or  clusters  of  (>-8  pedicelled,  eitJier  erect  or  horizon- 
tal or  ])ending  achenia(f),  which  are  short,  narrowly  ovate,  acute,  with  a 
truncate  base;  pedicels  hliforni.  This  species  is  closely  allied  to  P. 
cnccnica^  Ett.,  (Fl.  v.  lljir.,  p.  43,  Fl.  xi,  Figs.  1-22,)  dift'ering  especially  by 
its  much  shorter  achenia(.')  in  more  divided  racemes.  D'Ettinghausen 
comj)ares  the  fruits(?)  of  his  si)ecies  to  the  unfolded  buds  or  the  ovaries  of 
some  Pisonia.  In  the  American  specimens,  these  ovaries  appear  like 
ripe  small  seeds,  their  tegument  being  a  thin  shell,  and  the  inner  sub- 
stance, transformed  into  coal,  api)earing  as  a  small  nutlet  sjdit  iu  two. 
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Though  these  remaiDs  are  referable  to  the  same  kind  of  vegetables  as 
those  pablisheU  by  D'Kttinghauseb,  their  relation  to  the  geuas  Fisonia 
is  uncertain. 
Habitat. — Black  Butte,  very  rare. 

CiNNA3iOMu:tf  AFPiNB,  Lesqx. 

From  the  comparison  of  a  large  number  of  specimens  representing 
various  forms  of  this  species,  (mentioned  first  in  Am.  Jour.  Sc,  vol. 
xlv,  p.  206,)  it  i)roves  to  be,  as  I  supposed,  a  mere  variety  of  C.  Mln- 
sisHippiensej  Lesqx.,  described  in  Trans.  Phil.  Soc,  vol.  xiii,  p.  418,  PL  xix, 
Fig.  L>. 

Habitat. — The  si)ecies  is  common  at  Golden,  and  found  in  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  North  American  lignitic  measures. 

Daphxcgene  ANrrLiCA(!),  Heer. 

This  form  has  been  described  from  fragmentary  specimens  as  Cinna- 
momxim  RosHmwssIeri,  Heer,  in  Report  for  1872,  (p.  379.)  From  a  more 
complete  leaf,  it  appears  referable  to  Heer's  species  as  descrilK'd  in  Flor. 
Helv.,  (vol.  iii,  p.  315.)  lie  sajs  that  the  leaves  are  ovatehinreoiate, 
long-acuminate,  triplenerved,  with  the  middle  and  lateral  nerves  branch- 
ing, remarking  still  that  it  ditl'ers  from  />.  melaistomacea,  Ung.,  by  the 
equilateral  base  of  the  leaves  and  the  latend  veins  at  a  more  acute  anf^le 
of  divergence.  In  comparing  the  American  leaf  with  Unger's  species, 
the  same  ditterence  is  marked  as  that  indicated  by  Heer,  and  it  appears, 
therefore,  that  these  leaves  of  ours  are,  if  not  identical,  at  least  very 
closely  allied  to  the  Eocene  species  of  England.  i 

Habitat. — Golden,  Capt.  Berthotid. 

DiOSPYROS  BRACHYSEPALA,  Hecr. 

Leaves  broadly  oval  or  slightly  obovate,  obtuse,  narrowed  in  a  curve 
to  the  base,  entire^  rather  membranaceous,  but  not  thick ;  secondary 
veins  alternate,  curving  to  and  along  the  borders,  mostly  simple  or  witb 
few  branches,  deflected  downward  in  reaching  the  middle  nerve.  Though 
this  leaf  is  not  in  a  i)erfect  state  of  preservation,  the  details  of  areola- 
tion  being  obsolete,  it  agrees  in  its  recognizable  characters  with  lleer's 
description  of  the  species  in  Fl.  Tert.  IJelv.,  Ill,  (p.  11,  PL,  c!i,  Figs. 
1-14,)  resembling  especially  Fig.  G  for  its  form  and  Fig.  2  for  the  nerva- 
tion or  the  distribntion  of  the  lateral  veins.  Leaves  of  the  same  kind 
have  been  described  in  Keport  for  1872,  (p.  304,)  from  Black  Butte. 

Habitat — Sand  Creek,  Colorado,  ^1.  E.  Mancine. 

VlBUR^TTM  MARGINATUM,  LCSQX. 

This  species  is  described  from  Black  Butte,  the  only  locality  where  it 
has  been  discovered  till  now,  in  Report  for  1872,  (p.  305)  By  its  size  and 
the  nervation  of  its  leaves,  it  irs  related  to  Viburnum  giganteum.  Sap.,  (Fl. 
Foss.  de  Sezanne,  p.  370,  Pl..ix,  Fig.  1,)  distinct,  however,  by  the  more 
tapering  point  of  this  last  si)ecies,  and  the  form  of  its  triangular  some- 
times double  dentate  teeth.  The  author  remarks  also  the  relation 
of  his  species  to  the  American  living  V.  lantanoides^  and  to  V.  crosum^ 
Thb.  of  Japan,  to  which  the  species  of  Black  Butte  has  still  more  afi&nity 
than  the  Eocene  species  of  France. 

Viburnum  Lakesii,  sp.  now 

Leaf  coriaceous,  round  in  outline,  obtusely(l)  trilobate  (the  upper  part 
is  broken,)  with  obtuse  sinuses;  serrate  along  the  borders  to  near  its 
26  G  s 
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base,  borders  and  teeth  thicker  and  metntuunaeeoiis  or  oartilaffliiaeeoai; 
three-nerved  ftom  the  base,  lateral  nerves  thidc,  mmdi  divided^  divis- 
ions branching  also  like  the  secondary  veins,  which  are  nearly  at  equal 
distance  from  the  primary  ones  and  parallel,  fe w^  opposite,  all  the  branchM 
^iug  np  to  the  points  of  the  teeth.  The  species  has  a  dose  relation  to 
F.  marginatumj  so  abundant  at  Black  Butte.  It  has  the  same  type  <rf 
nervation,  but  is,  however,  very  different  by  the  thicker  substance  of 
the  leaves,  the  thicker  primary  and  secondary  veins,  tiie  three<lobate 
form  of  the  leaves,  and  the  truly  serrate  (not  dentate)  borders.  13ie  base 
of  the  leaf  also  is  abruptly  turned  downward  or  nearly  truncate.  The 
species  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  it  is  regrettable  that  it  is  represented  as 
yet  by  a  single  fragmentary  specimen, 
jffo&f tot— Golden ;  communicated  hjA.  Ldke$. 

Co^NUS  Studebi,  Heer. 

.  Leaves  variable  in  sice,  entire,  oval-lanceolate,  taper-pointed  or  acu- 
minate, rounded  in  narrowing  to  the  petiole ;  lateral  veins  simple,  par^ 
allel,  curving  in  passing  up  to  near  the  borders,  along  which  they  Join 
each  other  in  festoons ;  flbrillae  distinct,  in  right  angle  to  the  v^ns,  or 
sometimes  diverging  upward.  This  species  is  represented  by  numer- 
ous leaves  of  different  size,  the  largest  at  least  14  oenUmetem  long, 
with  12  to  14  pairs  of  veins,  (the  base  is  broken,)  the  small  leaves  on^ 
6^  centimeters  long  with  9  to  10  pairs  of  lateral  veins.  The  lowest  veins 
are  always  closer  &an  the  upper  ones;  these  near  the  tofk  beoome  nearly 
parallel  to  the  midrib.  The  substance  of  the  leaves  m  tUckish  and 
somewhat  coriaceous. 
Habitat — Golden.    It  is  also  comoion  at  Evanston. 

COBNUS  HoLMESu,  sp.  nov. 

The  upper  part  of  an  ovate-lanceolate  entire  leaf,  with  secondary 
veins  thin,  very  distant,  alternate,  much  curved  in  passing  np  in  an 
acute  angle  from  the  middle  nerve  toward  the  borders.  The  point  of 
the  leaf  is  broken.  Though  the  specimen  is  fragmentary,  it  represents 
evidently  a  Cornus  specifically  distinct  from  the  other  fossil  species  by 
the  great  distance  of  the  secondary  veins.  By  this  character  only  it  is 
distantly  related  to  C.  Buchi^  Heer. 

Habitat — Bituminous  shale,  Coal  Creek,  Colorado,  W.  JT.  Holmes. 

Cornus  orbU'Eba,  Heer. 

Ijcaves  round  or  broadly  oval,  entire;  rounded  upward  to  the  point, 
and  also  downward  to  a  short,  curved  petiole  5  medial  nerve  thick ;  sec- 
ondary veins  deep,  though  narrow,  intiated  at  their  point  of  union  to 
the  midrib,  which  they  join  in  a  broad  angle  of  divergence,  arched  iu 
ascending  to  the  borders.  The  substance  of  the  leaves  is  thickish,  the 
surface  rough,  secondary  veins  all  simple,  eflfaced  close  to  the  borders, 
the  lowest  in  right  angle  and  marginal.  The  nervilles  are  close,  oblique 
to  the  veins,  simple  or  branching. 

Habitat. — Golden. 

ISELUIMBIUM  TENUIFOLIUM,  Sp.  nOV. 

Leaves  exactly  round,  peltate  from  the  middle,  small.  8  to  9  centimeters 
in  diameter,  of'  a  thin  texture,  with  flat,  undulate  borders ;  primary 
nerves  13,  equal  and  at  equal  distance,  thin  or  narrow,  nearly  simple  or 
sparingly  branching,  crossed  at  right  angle  by  nervilles,  which  by  rami- 
fication form  large  square  areas.    The  leaf  shows  the  upper  side  some- 
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xrhut  convex  at  the  center.  The  species  is  represented  by  two  leaves,  one 
of  which  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

The  essential  difference  between  this  and  the  next  consists  in  the  thin 
sabstance  of  its  leaves ;  the  veins  scarcely  ramified,  and  their  divisions  not 
half  as  thick ;  the  surface  smooth,  not  roughened  by  the  secondary  and 
tertiary  nervation,  and  one  primary  nerve  the  less.  Differences  of  the 
same  kind  are,  however,  remarked  sometimes  between  leaves  of  the 
same  species  of  our  time.  In  N.  luteumy  for  exami)le,  the  npper  surface 
is  generally  smooth,  and  the  nervation  less  distinct,  while  the  lower 
one  is  coarse,  with  the  veins  apparently  thicker ;  in  the  same  species  the 
tissue  of  the  leaves  is  thicker  and  harder  in  the  floating  leaves  than  in 
those  raised  above  water  by  longer  pedicels.  The  difference  of  one  nerve 
the  less  might  also  be  consider^  as  of  no  value  for  a  specific  distinction. 
However,  in  the  numerous  leaves  of  N.  luleum,  large  and  small,  the 
primary  nerves  are  always  of  the  same  number — 21.  Both  these  fossil 
forms  have  no  trace  of  a  middle  nerve ;  at  least  this  one  has  none ;  but 
the  leaves  representing  the  next  described  species  has,  between  two  of 
the  veins,  a  split,  which  may  represent  the  medial  nerve  or  take  its  place. 

Habitat — Sand  Creek,  A.  Gardner. 

Nelumbium  Lakesiantjm,  9p.  nov. 

Leaves  coarse,  thickish,  peltate,  exactly  round,  with  the  petiole  cen- 
tral ;  borders  turned  down  ;  center  concave,  regular ;  all  the  veins,  (14,) 
equal  in  thickness,  equally  diverging  from  the  center  to  the  circum- 
ference, deeply  marked,  branching  near  the  borders,  crossed  by  thick, 
flexuous  nervilles  at  right  angles  and  disjointed ;  surface  rough.  This 
species  is  represented  by  three  specimens  of  the  same  form,  two  small 
leaves  and  a  much  larger  one.  They  differ  from  N.Buchij  Ett.,  (Fl.  Mt. 
Promina,  p.  36,  PI.  ii,  Fig.  1,)  by  the  central  point  of  attachment  of  the 
petiole,  the  absence  of  a  thick  branching  principal  or  middle  nerve,  &c. 

A  number  of  nuts  or  fruits,  which  I  think  referable  to  the  same  spe- 
cies, have  been  found  at  the  same  localities  as  the  leaves.  They  are 
cylindrical-oblong,  truncate  at  base,  with  a  small  central  mamilla,  or 
round  scar,  representing  the  point  of  attachment  at  the  base  of  the  alve- 
olae of  the  receptacle ;  covered  by  a  thin,  shelly  integument,  and  obtusely 
pointed.  The  point  is  crushed  in  all  the  specimens.  They  are  compara- 
tively of  large  size  i  nearly  2  centimeters  long,  8  millimeters  in  diameter. 
The  forms  of  these  fruits  is  somewhat  like  that  of  those  of  our  N. 
luteum  ;  they  are  proportionally  longer,  however,  the  shelly  surface  is 
thinly  lined  or  striate  in  the  length  ;  the  basilar  scar  marking  the  point 
of  attachment  is  1^  centimeters  broad,  slightly  conical  or  convex  pointed, 
with  a  rough  suriace; 

Habitat — Golden ;  discovered  and  communicated  by  A.  Lakes. 

Magnolia  Lesleyana,  Lesqx. 

Represented  by  the  upper  part  of  a  very  large  leaf,  its  widest  part  9 
centimeters  broad,  rounded  in  tapering  to  a  point ;  lateral  veins  par- 
allel, distant,  at  unequal  distance,  at  the  same  angle  of  divergence,  and 
curving  to  and  along  the  borders,  as  in  the  leaf  described  from  Missis- 
sippi in  Proc.  Phil.  Soc,  (vol.  xiii,  p.  421,  PI.  xxi.  Fig.  1.)  The  more  dis- 
tant of  the  secondary  veins  are  separated  by  shorter,  more  open,  ter- 
tiary veins,  as  marked  upon  the  same  figure.'  The  tertiary  nervation 
and  areolation  are  distinct,  and  evidently  refer  this  fragment  to  a  Mag- 
nolia. 

Habitat — Golden. 
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DoiiBEYOPSis  TBiYiALis,  Lesqx. 

Tbis  species  is  deHcribed  in  Hayden's  Beport  for  1872  (p.  380)  fVom  an 
imperfect  spedmeD.  We  have  now  a  nearly  entire  1eaf|  S-palmately* 
nerved,  round-sqaare  in  oatline,  obtasely  3-5-Iobed,  the  two  lateral  prin- 
cipal lobes  short  obtuse,  the  middle  one  broad,  nearly  round,  base  of  the 
leaf  deeply  cordate  or  aurided^  marked  by  two  simple  marginal  veinlets 
coming  out  from  the  round  point  of  attachment  of  the  petiole,  and  de- 
scending toward  the  borders  of  the  auriclee..  The  three  primary  nerves 
are  ramified,  the  lateral  bearing  two  or  three  outside  bnuDches,  the 
middle  one  a  few  alternate  pairs.  The  nerves,  at  least  the  primaiy 
divisions,  ieure  craspedodrome ;  their  largest  branches  alsp  ascend  to  the 
point  of  the  lateral  shorter  lobes.  Besides  the  analogy  of  form  of  this 
species  with  Ficus  DambejfopsiSj  Heer,  remarked  in  the  first  description, 
{loc.  citj)  its  relation  to  i).  tridenSj  Ludw.,  (Paleont.,  vol.  viii,  p.  127, 
PI.  xlix,  Figs.  2,  3,)  is  noticeable. 

Habitat. — Oolden,  in  the  white  sandstone  overlying  the  lowest  ooal- 
beds. 

• 

DOKBEYOPSIS  GEANDIFOLIA(f)      Uug. 

A  mere  fragment,  referable  to  this  species  described  by  Unger  in  Fl. 
V.  Sotzka,  (p.  45,  PI.  xxvii,  Fig.  1.)  This  fragment  shows  six  principal 
veins  from  the  flattened  top  of  a  thick  striate  petiole,  with  Strang  ner 
villes,  dividing  in  the  middle  of  the  space  between  the  veins,- and  fonh 
ing  large,  square,  or  polygonal  areolsD.  The  specimen  is,  however,  too 
fragmentai'y  to  allow  a  satisfactory  comparison. 

Aoittof.— Golden,  South  Table  Mountain. 

ZlZTPHUS  DISTORTUS,  Sp.  nOV. 

Leaves  large,  membranaceous,  entire,  at  least  near  the  base,  where  only 
the  borilers  are  distinctly  preserved,  round  obtuse,  enlarged  on  the 
sides,  abruptly  rounded  and  sli|;htly  cordate  to  the  petiole,  palmately  5- 
nerved  from  the  base;  middle  nerve  simple,  not  branching;  lowest, 
veins  thin,  merely  marginal  veinlets;  middle  pair  of  lateral  nerves 
divided  in  3  to  4  branches  curving  upward ;  nervilles  close,  numerous,  at 
right  an^le  to  the  middle  nerve;  petiole  comparatively  long,  2  centime- 
ters. The  nervation  of  this  species  is  similar  to  thiit  of  Z.  plurinerris^ 
Ileer,  (Flor.  Tert.  lielvet.,  Ill,  p.  70,  PI.  cliv,  1^'ig.  31,)  as  marked  upon  the 
right  side  of  the  leaf;  the  secondary  veins  are,  however,  less  numerous, 
more  distant,  longer,  and  in  a  more  acute  angle  of  divergence ;  the  mid- 
dle nerve  has  no  branches ;  and  the  nervilles  are  closer,  numerous,  par- 
allel, and  continuous  from  the  middle  nerve  to  the  borders.  The  leaves 
are  mostly  unequilateral,  or  more  enlarged  on  one  side,  and  irregular  in 
shai)e,  eitlier  rounded  or  more  narrowed  to  the  base. 

iZa6/f«f.— Golden. 

CEA^'OT^us  fibrillosus,  Lesqx. 

Species  described  in  Keport  for  1872,  (p.  381,)  from  impeifect  specimens. 
Others  of  the  same  kind  have  been  obtained;  one  shows  a  deeply  cor- 
(late  base,  broader  than  any  of  the  same  si)ecies,  7-nerved  from  the 
base;  external  veins  merely  marginal  and  simple,  the  lateral  ones 
branching,  especially  in  the  upper  part  of  the  leaf;  surface  crossed 
by  close,  distinct  nervilles,  in  right  angle  to  the  veins,  continuoos. 
This  leaf  is  coriaceous,  and  does  not  show  any  trace  of  areolation ;  tliC 
nervilles  are  scarcely  half  a  millimeter  apart. 
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Habitat — Golden,  Black  Batte,  &c.,  rare. 

BnAMNUS  BECTiNEBVis,  Hcer. 

A  fragmentary  specimen  found  at  Coal  Creek,  Colorado,  by  A.  R. 
Marwine^  is  referable  to  this  species.  The  leaf  is,  however,  shorter 
and  broader  than  those  representing  this  species  from  Black  Butte,  the 
Baton  Mountains,  and  Golden. 

Bhamnus  Goldianus,  Lesqx. 

This  species,  described  in  Beport  for  1872,  (p.  382,)  is  very  common  at 
Golden,  and  its  numerous  leaves,  as  seen  from  the  specimens,  are  ex- 
tremely variable.  The  small  form  is  oval,  obtusely  or  abruptly  pointed, 
rounded  at  base  to  a  short  petiole;  lateral  veins  close, 3 millimeters  dis- 
tant, more  or  less  ramified,  es[)ecially  in  the  middle  or  near  the  base  of 
the  leaves ;  nervilles  nearly  as  thick  as  the  veins,  very  close,  and  oblique 
to  the  veins.  This  form  closely  resembles  Bercnemia  multinervis^  Heer, 
differing  merely  by  the  narrower,  more  lanceolate  form  of  the  leaves, 
more  i*ounded  or  cordate  at  the  base,  by  the  nervilles  more  oblique  to 
the  secondary  veins,  and  by  their  divisions,  the  veins  being  all  simph^ 
in  Berclieinia.  To  this  spetjies  is,  [)erhap8,  referable  the  small  ll^af  from 
Marshall,  described  as  B.  parvifolia^  Lesqx.,  in  Am.  Jour.  S(;i.  and 
Arts,  (vol.  xlv,  p.  207.)  1  am  unable  to  compare  the  specimens  com- 
municated to  me  by  Dr.  J.  Leconte,  and  now  out  of  my  hands.  Two 
figures  of  these  leaves,  which  were  ciirefully  made,  do  not  show  any 
trace  of  ramification  of  the  secondary  veins. 

Habitat, — Most  abundant  at  Golden ;  the  variety  with  largo  leaves 
has  been  found  also  at  Black  Butte. 

BnAMNUS  INEQUALIS,  sp.  UOV. 

Leaf  ovate,  lanceolate,  apparently  rounded  to  the  petiole,  (point  and 
base  of  leaf  destroyed;)  medial  vein  turning  to  one  side  neartiie  point ; 
lower  secondary  veins  at  an  angle  of  divergence  of  2.")^,  and  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  second  i)air,  which  is  more  open  and  parallel  to  those 
following  it  in  ascending,  all  simple;  nervilles  numerous,  distinct  ar 
right  angle  to  the  veins.  Intermediate  to  the  lower  pair  of  secondary 
veins,  and  the  more  disttint  second  pair  Jibove,  there  is  a  thick  tertiary 
vein  passing  out  to  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  and  there  anastomosing  nu 
both  sides  with  nervilles.  By  its  unequal  sides  and  its  nervation  this 
iragment  is  related  to  R.  (Eningensis,  lleer,  (FL  Tert.  Ilelv.,  Ill,  p.  78, 
PL  cxxiii.  Fig.  31.) 

Habitat, — Golden. 

Ehamnus  ALATERNOiDES,  Heer. 

A  very  small  leaf,  14  millimeters  long,  7  millimeters  broad,  oval, 
pointed,  narrowed  to  the  base,  distinctly  nerved  by  5  pairs  of  lateral 
veins,  the  lowest  oi>posite,  the  others  alternate,  curving  near  and  along 
the  borders,  which  are  irregularly  and  distantly  serrate.  This  leaf  has 
the  same  form  and  characters  of  nervation  as  those  of  the  species 
described  by  Heer  in  Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  (Ill,  p.  78,  PI.  cxxiv.  Figs.  21-23.) 
being  intermediate  for  the  size  between  Figs.  21  and  22.  The  middle 
nerve  is  thick  ;  the  lateral  veins  distinct  and  at  irregular  distances. 

Habitat. — Golden. 

BnAMNUS  Meriani(?),    Heer. 

Leaf  oblong,  enlarging  gradually  from  the  rounded  narrow  base  to 
above  the  middle,  wliere  it  is  abruptl^^  acuminate  and  shar])ly  and  dis- 
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tantly  dentate ;  bo^en  entire  downward  to  the  base:  nervation  camp- 
todrome ;  secondary  veins  parallel,  in  an  acute  angle  of  divergencCi 
ascending  nearly  stxaiglit  to  the  borders,  where  they  carve  and  which 
they  follow,  entering  uie  teeth  by  their  divisions.  From  K  Meriani, 
Heer.  as  represented  in  Fl.  Tcrt  Hdv.,  (Ill,  p.  82,  PL  cxxvi,  Figs.  6-11,) 
this  leaf  differs  by  its  oblanceolate  or  lingnlate  form,  the  vdns  more 
straight  and  on  a  more  acnte  angle  of  divergence,  and  the  borders  entire 
fh>m  ander  the  dentate  acomen.  There  is,  however,  a'  marked  differ* 
ence  in  form  and  nervation  in  the  numerons  leaves  of  this  species,  as 
figared  by  Heer,  {he.  eit.;)  therefoie  the  separation  into  a  new  spedes  of 
this  only  l^af,  whose  characters  are  so  dosely  related  to  those  of  the 
Earopean  form,  is  qnestionable. 
Habitat — ^Black  Bntte ;  in  shale,  above  the  main  coal. 

SPEOIBS  OF  THE  SEOOIO)  GBOtTP. 

PoPULUS  ABonoA,  Heer. 

This  spedes  has  been  already  mentioned  from  the  Washakie  groop, 
Medidne  Bow,  Carbon,  &c.,  (Reports  for  1871  and  1872,)  bat  not  de- 
scribed. The  present  form  appears  to  be  the  most  common  in  the  Jjignitic 
measures.  Leaves  coriaceous,  entire  or  nndulately  crenate,  roand  or 
more  enlarged  on  the  sides  and  reniform,  obtuse,  or  obtuady  diort- 
pointed,  truncate  at  base ;  nervation  7-palmate  from  the  top  of  the 
petiole ;  middle  nerve  crossed  by  strong  nervilles  at  right  angki,  witli 
two  pairs  of  secondary  veins  in  its  upper  part;  inner  pairs  of  ba^ar  veins 
curving  inward  in  passing  up  toward  the  point  where  thciy  Join  the 
branches  of  the  middle  nerve  |  lateral  basilar  veins  ramified  ontside, 
except  the  lowest  pair,  which  is  simple  and  marginal,  all  distinctly 
camptodrome.  The  two  specimens  from  the  locality  indicated  below 
have  the  same  form  of  leaves  as  those  in  Heer's  Fl.  Arct.  (PI.  v,  Fig.  3,) 
one  with  the  borders  nearly  entire,  the  others  witli  crenuUite  boniers.  It 
appears  generally  distributed  in  the  wliole  thickness  of  the  Lignitic 
measures,  except  in  the  first  group,  where  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

Hahitai. — Troublesome  Creek,  Colorado,  MitchelL 

PLATANUS  DITBIA,  Sp.  7WV. 

This  form,  represented  by  a  large  number  of  specimens,  corresponds 
evidently  with  the  description  ot*  P.  nobilis,  Newby.,  in  Extinct  Floras 
of  North  America,  (().  67.)  In  this  last  species,  however,  the  lateral  and 
basilar  nerves  are  described  as  straight  and  parallel,  terminating,  and 
their  branches  also,  in  the  teeth  of  the  margins.  In  the  new  species  or 
variety,  per  contra,  the  leaves  are  perfectly  entire,  and  the  secondary 
veins  and  their  divisions  are  all  camptodrome,  or  curving  near  the  borders, 
and  following  them  in  festoons.  It  is  probable  that  this  ditt'erence  is 
merely  casual.  One  of  the  specimens  from  Troublesome  Creek  shows 
the  close  secondary  veins  camptodrome  along  the  borders  of  the  inner 
side  of  the  lobes,  while  on  the  outside  a  few  of  them  temiuate  in  small 
teeth,  and  are  therefore  craspedodrome.  This  remarkable  species,  which 
seems  rather  related  to  some  southern  forms  of  Araliacew  than  to  Plata- 
nm^  and  which  too  is  related  by  form  and  nervation  to  the  SaHnafroi 
leaves  of  the  Cretaceous,  has  apparently,  like  these,  two  distinct  kinds 
of  nervation  and  of  border-leaves,  resulting  from  the  disposition  of  the 
secondary  veins. 

Habitat, — The  si>ecimens,  all  presenting  the  same  characters,  are  from 
Mount  Brosse,  J)r.  Hayden]  Willow  Creek,  Holmes)  Troublesome  Creek, 
MitcheL    The  distribution  of  this  species  appears  to  be  limited  to  fev? 
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localities,  where  its  remaiDS  are  generally  in  great  abundance  and  exclu- 
sive of  those  of  any  other. 

Laubus  sessilifloba,  9p.  nov. 

A  fructified  narrow  branch,  besiring,  attached  to  it,  at  equal  distance 
and  sessile,  four  involucre  or  persistent  calyces,  nearly  equally  divided 
to  near  the  point  of  attachment  in  four  oblong  lanceolate-obtuse  sepals 
4  to  5  millimeters  long,  diverging  crosswise.  The  appearance  of  the  re- 
markable fragment  representing  this  vegetable  is  not  easily  conceivable 
from  a  mere  description.  It  is  somewhat  like  a  small  branch  of  a  Galiumy 
with  whorls  of  four  thick,  short,  half-open  lenflets,  the  two  opposite 
ones  on  each  side  of  the  pedicel  being  joined  to  below  the  middle,  and 
rounded  on  the  other  side  to  the  point  of  attachment  like  split  involucral 
tegumenti).  They  are  alternately  placed  upon  each  side  of  the  i)edicel 
and  sessile.  The  same  piece  of  shale  bears  some  small  oval-obtuse  seeds 
or  nutlets,  obscurely  striated  in  the  length,  which  seem  to  have  been 
detached  from  these  involucres.  The  relation  of  these  fragments  is  appa- 
rently with  some  kind  of  Laurineas^  like  those  described  by  lleer,  (Fl. 
Tert.  Helv.,  II,  PI.  xc,  Fig.  17,)  and  also  with  the  fruit  of  Benzoin  antiquum^ 
(same  plate,  Fig.  8.)  The  relation  is  confirmed  by  the  presence  upon  the 
same  specimen  of  a  fine  well-preserved  leaf  of  Laurus^  which  I  refer 
to  the  same  species  as  L.  sess^Hiflorus.  It  is  small,  narrowly-elliptical, 
bluut-i)ointed,  narrowed  to  the  base ;  secondary  veins  alteiiiate  in  an 
acute  angle  of  divergence :  the  upper  pairs  at  equal  distance  and  par- 
allel ;  the  lower  ones  more  distant  and  on  a  more  acute  angle  of  diverg- 
ence, all  camptodrome,  following  the  borders  in  festoons,  anastomosing 
by  ner\illes,  which  are  numerous,  in  right  angle  to  the  middle  nerve, 
forming  large  rectangular  areas.  This  leaf  also  resembles  that  of  Benzoin 
antiquum^  Heer,  (/oc.  ce7.,  Fig.  2,)  diftering  especially  by  the  secondary 
veins  more  regular  and  still  more  distant. 

Habitat. — Evanston ;  shale,  above  the  upper  coal,  Win,  Clehurn. 

Persea  Brossiana,  sp.  nov. 

Leiives  large,  subcoriaceous,  rigid,  with  entire,  recurved  borders, 
oblong-lanceolate,  narrowed  in  a  curve  to  a  short  acumen,  and  attenuated 
to  a  short  petiole ;  nervation  deeply  marked  ;  surface  undulate  or  bossed 
between  the  secondary  veins,  which  are  parallel,  on  an  acute  angle  of 
divergence;  nervation  and  areolation  of  a  Laurus.  The  form  of  the 
leaves  is  the  same  as  that  of  L.  Canariensis.  The  axils  of  a  few  of  the 
secondary  veins  are  marked  by  a  small  tubercle  or  inflation  as  in  this 
last  species,  and  also  in  the  leaves  ot  Baphnogene  Heerii,  Gaud.,  but  less 
distinct. 

Habitat. — Mount  Brosse  or  Troublesome  Creek,  Br.  Hayden. 

CmNAMOMU3i  liossMASSLERi,  Hcer. 

Two  leaves,  subcoriaceous,  entire,  or  long  oval,  pointed(!),  (broken,) 
narrowed  to  a  thick  petiole;  palmately  3nerved;  lateral  veins  thin, 
obsolete  from  above  the  base  of  the  leaves,  curving  at  a  distance  from 
the  borders  in  following  them  upward. 

The  details  of  nervation  are  very  undistinct,  and  the  species  not  posi- 
tiv^^ly  identified.  The  leaves  resemble  espeeially  those  represented  un- 
der this  name  by  Unger,  in  Fl.  Kadoboj,  (PI.  1,  Figs.  10,  11;)  the  lat- 
eral veins,  however,  86em  to  approach  nearer  to  the  border  in  the 
American  form. 

Habitat. — Troublesome  Creek,  IV.  H.  Holmes. 
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OlSSUS  LOBATO-OBENATAi  Lesqx. 

The  Bpecimens  exactly  represent  the  Bpecies  as  describJMl.  ftom  Black 
Batte,  (Report  for  1872,  p.  396;)  the  large  leaves,  with  obtuse  teeth  or 
undulate  borders;  the  smaller  leaves, more  acutely  lobed  and  dentate, 
representing  apiiarently  Vitis  tn'enspiaata  of  Heer.  In  all  the  leaves  the 
base  is  tmncate,  and  one  of  the  specimens  shows  them  to  be  loug-jietioledi 

Habitat — Willow  Greek  and  Mount  Brosse. 

COBN0S  IMPBESSA,  «p.  nOV. 

Leaves  thick,  coriaceous,  entire,  deeply  impressed  into  the  stone,  reg- 
ularly elliptical,  roandi^l  to  a  very  shorty  scarcely  marked  acumen, 
rounded  also  to  the  base,  which  is  broken ;  secondary  veins  on  nn  acate 
angle  of  divergence,  slightly  curving  in  ascending  to  the  borders,  reg- 
ularly camptodrome,  simple  or  rarely  branching  once  near  tbe  point, 
and  anastomosing  in  festoons  along  Ihe  borders  with  strong  nerviUes; 
these  are  in  right  angle  to  the  middle  ner\'e,  mostly  simple  and  contin- 
uous ;  the  upper  veins  abruptly  join  by  a  curve  the  point  of  the  middle 
nerve.  This  distinct  siiecies  is  related  to  Comus  arbifthra  by  the  form  of 
the  leaf,  which  is,  however,  more  elpn^rated,  and  by  ita  strong  nervilles, 
which  are,  however,  more  distant  and  less  ramified ;  it  also  differs  fhnn 
it  by  the  lateral  veins  curving  at  a  distance  from  the  borders,  and  less 
numerous. 

Habitat. — Mount  Brosse,  Colorado,  Dr.  Hayden. 

Acer  trilobatxtm,  A1.  Br. 

Leaf  broadly  oval  in  outline,  round-cordate  at  base,  S-obtusply 
short-lobed,  and  obtusely  dentate  on  the  borders,  which  are  erased  and 
nndistinet ;  nervation  5  palmate,  the  lower  j>airs  of  basilar  nerves  l)eiuj» 
mere  thin  marginal  veinlets;  middle  nerve  branching  from  the  middle; 

secondary  veins  in  an  acuite  an^le  of  diver^encie ;  aroolntion  similar  to 
that  (»f  A,  fn'lobaUnn  as  figured  by  Ileer,  (Flor.  Tert.  Pl(»lv.,  IJI,  PI.  irxiii, 
Fig.  8.)  From  all  the  iorms  of  this  specties,  however,  the  leaf  tliiVers  hy 
the  base  rounded  and  more  deei)ly  cordate,  and  by  shorter  obtuse  teeth 
and  lobes.  The  middle  lobe  is  broadly  taper-pointed.  The  leaf  is  also 
comparable  to  A.  Sismondi  of  Gaudin. 

Habitat. — Troublesome  Creek (l^  The  specimen  is  without  label,  but 
mixed  with  those  of  this  locality. 

THIRD  GROUP. 

None  of  the  localities  referable  to  the  third  group  had  been  visited  by 
any  member  of  the  explorations  of  Dr.  Haydeii  in  1873,  an<l  no  new 
materials  have  been  added  to  the  tlora  of  this  group  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Report  for  1872. 

SPECIES  OF  THE  FOlJRXn  GROUP. 

Salvinia  cyclophylla,  sp.  nov. 

Leaf  nearly  round,  slightly  cordate  or  truncate,  21  millimeters  lonffi 
25  millimeters  broad,  therefore  slightly  reniform,  very  entire;  lateral 
uervo  on  a  broad  angle  of  divergence,  or  nearly  in  right  angle  to  the 
straight  half  round  middle  nerve,  scarcely  thicker  than  their  divisions  or 
the  nervilles,  which,  crossing  the  areas  in  various  directions,  form  an  ir- 
regularly quadrate  or  polygonal  areolation.  This  species  does  not  coia- 
pare  with  any  fossil  one  known  as  yet;  it  is  related  b^'  its  size  to 
./S.  Rofssi.  Ett.,  (P»il.  Fl.,  p.  18,  PI.  1,  Fig.  21,)  and  by  the'^areolation  to 
iS.rctwnlnta,  Ileer.,  (Fl.  Tert.  llelv..  Ill,  p.  loG,  PI.  cxh-^,  Fig.  10.) 

Habitat, — Middle  Park,  I)r.  Hayden. 
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Lyoopodium  pbominens^  9p.  nav. 

stem  or  branch  slender,  clichotomons;  divisions  short,  erect,  slightly 
open,  distant,  2  centimeters  long;  leavers  alternate  or  in  spiral,  cylindri- 
cal, inflated  to  the  more  or  less  acute  point,  apparently  connate  at  the 
naiTowed  base,  4  to  5  millimeters  long,  half  a  millimeter  broad,  half 
open,  some  of  them  curved  outside.  With  the  sterile  branch,  the  spec- 
imen has  a  somewhat  obscure  fragment,  apparently  a  crushed  fruitiug 
ear,  whose  surface  is  rough  or  granulate.  It  is,  however,  too  obscure 
for  ])08itive  identification. 

Habitat — Elko,  Nev.,  Prof.  Cope, 

Equisetum  Wyomingensb,  sp.  nov.  * 

Fragments  of  stems,  equally  distinctly  striate,  2  centimeters  broad, 
articulate,  bearing  at  the  articulations  whorls  of  thickish  long  rootlets. 
These  stems  or  rbizomas,  evidently  referable  to  Equisetum^  are  in  pro- 
fusion in  the  shale  at  the  cut  four  miles  west  of  Green  liiver  Station ; 
but  none  of  the  specimens  have  any  remains  of  a  sheath  or  of  leaves 
and  branches.  This  form  is  comparable  to  E.  Braunii,  Heer.,  (Fl.  Tert. 
Helv.,  Ill,  p.  157,  PI.  cxlv.  Fig.  29.)  On  the  American  specimens,  how- 
ever, the  rootlets  are  in  fascicles,  diverging  star  like,  much  longer  and 
thicker  than  in  Heer's  species;  at  least  1  millimeter  broad  and  5  to  6 
centimeters  long. 

Habitat — Green  Kiver. 

Taxodium  dubium,  Sternb. 

The  species  is  represented  b^-  a  large  number  of  fragments  or  branches 
with  distichous,  linear,  short,  obtuse  leaves,  narrowed  and  rounded  to 
the  i)oint'of  attachment,  sessile.  This  form  is  rather  comparable  to 
T.  dvhimn  as  <lescribcd  and  iigured  by  Heer  in  Fl.  Arctica,  (PI.  ii. 
Figs.  24,  2G,)  than  to  the  variety  T.  ilistichum-miocenicnm^  rei)resented 
in  Spitz.  Fl.,  (PI.  iii,)  whose  leaves  are  slightly  narrower  proportionally 
to  their  length. 

Habitat — Elko  Station,  verj'  abundant,  Prof.  Cope. 

Glyptostrobus  Europeus,  A1.  Br. 

Only  two  small  branches  are  referable  by  their  size  and  the  form  and 
disposition  of  the  leaves  to  this  species.  Some  of  the  leaves  are  lingu- 
late,  short,  appressed,  mixed  with  linear-lanceolate-pointed,  open,  and 
longer  ones.  The  fragments  are  small,  and  do  not  bear  any  cones.  The 
shales  of  the  same  locality  are,  however,  marked  by  irregular,  generally 
ronnd-oval  cavities,  which  appear  to  have  been  made  by  the  impressions 
of  cones  of  this  si)ecies. 

Habitat. — South  Park,  Castello  llauchj  Br.  Hayden}  near  Florisant, 
Prof.  Cope, 

Sequoia  angxjstifolia,  Lesqx. 

A  short  diagnosis  of  this  species  is  given  in  Report  for  1872,  (p.  372,) 
from  specimens  from  Elko  Station.  It  was  sent  tlns.year  in  a  large  number 
of  specimens,  from  the  same  locality  especially,  and  all  the  specimens 
l>ear  tbe  same  character.  Leaves  comparatively  narrow  and  pointed, 
decurrent  at  base,  half  open  or  even  nearly  erect ;  seeds  large,  round- 
oval,  truncate,  at  the  slightly  enlarged  base,  rounded  at  the  top.  It 
is  comparable  to  S,  ^^ordemldiMl^  Heer,  of  the  Spitzbergen  Flora,  (Tab. 


f 


iv,  Figs,  4-38,)  differing  by  louger,  narrower,  more  acute  leaves,  and  by 
the  larger  seeds,  cjuite  round  or  obtuse,  not  pointed  upward.  The  game 
character,  tite  large  size  of  tlie  seeds,  separates  this  species  from  8. 
Latigadorjii,  which  it  resembles  somewhat  more  by  the  forai  of  the 
leaves;  these,  however,  are  still  narrower  than  in  auy  of  the  uumerous 
forms  of  this  species. 

Mahitat. — Elko,  Prof  Cope,  Two  specimens,  with  moi*  oiwn.  sUorter 
leuvBS,  but  equally  narrow,  come  from  Middle  Park,  Dr,  Hiujilen. 

Sequoia  LANGSDOBFU(t),   Brgt. 

Only  a  small  fragment,  ideotiKable  with  this  species,  as  figured  by  Ueer, 
{Arct.  I'l.,  II,  p.  464,  PI,  sliv.  Fig,  2,)  It  is  not  iwssible  to  ascertain 
identity  from  sncli  a  fVagment  It,  however,  shows  the  two  forms  of 
leaves  as  iu  the  qnoted  flgnre.  There  is  also  from  the  same  locality' a 
email  branch  with  lateral  simple  branchlets,  bearing  short,  linear,  pointed 
leaver,  similar  to  those  of  A'.  Coutsiw,  Heer,  {loc.  cit.  I'l.  xli,  Pig. 
10'',)  except  that  all  the  leaves  m-e  erect,  not  curved  inward.  This  may 
be  still  referable  to  H.  Langsdorfii,  thoujjU  the  leaves  are  shorter  and 
more  ncntely  pointed. 

Habitat. — Elko  Station,  Cope;  the  var.,  Middle  Park,  Ciqie  nnd  Hayden. 

PlNUS  POLARIS,  Ileer. 

Leaves  very  long  |)roporf  ion  ally  to  their  narrow  size,  1  millimeter 
broad,  0  to  7  centimeters  long,  obtusely-pointed;  medial  nerve  think 
and  broad  ;  hitenil  veins  thin  but  distinct,  three  or  four  on  each  side. 
As  far  lis  the  leaves  indicate  if,  these  fhigmeuts  represent,  indeed,  Heer's 
apecies,  as  described  in  Fl.  Spitz.,  (p.  39,  PI.  v,  Figs.  18,  and  lu^-lS*.)  ' 
There  are,  however,  no  seeds  indicating  relation  to  the  same  species. 
The  shales  are  covered  wilh  crushed  fragments  of  conifers,  scarcely  dis- 
cernible, and,  therefore,  mostly  undeterminable.  Among  these  are  wings 
of  coniferous  seeds  similar  to  those  which  the  same  author  ligures  as  P. 
gtenoptera,  (same  plate,  Figs.  21,  23.) 

Habitat. — South  Park,  near  Castello  Ranch,  Br.  Hayden,  Florisant, 
Prof.  Cope. 

The  shale  of  South  Park,  Middle  Park,  and  Elko  station  have  a 
quantity  of  crushed  remains  of  conifers,  leaves,  cones,  separate  scales, 
and  seeds,  which  may  he  described  hereafter  with  figures,  but  whose 
descriptiou  without  illustration  would  be  incomprehensible  for  the 
reader  and  useless  to  science. 

ACOEUB  AFPINIS,  Sp.  110V.(I} 

stem  thick,  evidently  striate  or  nerved  by  parallel,  distant,  thick 
veins ;  bearing  a  broad,  short,  crushed  ear,  with  seeds  placed  in  parallel 
or  spiral  rows,  and  whose  form  is  uudislinct-  The  species  is  related  to 
A.  brachi/Htachys,  Hcer,  {Spitz.,  Fl.,  p.  51,  Tub.  viii.  Fig.  7,)  which  has 
been  described  already  from  Creston  and  from  Carbon,  (Report  for  1873,  p. 
385 ;)  (liflering  by  its  larger  stem,  with  mora  distant  and  thicker  striiB, 
and  its  broader  ear,  which  is  crushed  and  somewhat  indistinct,  though 
of  the  same  form.  The  seeds,  apparently  trigonal  in  form,  are  flattened, 
and  in  rows,  which  rather  seem  parallel  than  in  spiral.  The  form  is 
still  s|>ecifically  uncertain. 

Habitat. — Florissant,  South  Park,  Prof.  Cope. 
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PopuLUS  BiCHABDSONi,  Heer. 

LeAves  petioled,  broadly  ovate  or  nearly  roand,  truncate  at  the  base, 
deeply  obtusely  cremate,  5-uerved  from  the  base ;  primary  nerves  flexa- 
ouSy  branching  in  right  angle  or  at  a  broad  angle  of  divergence;  sub- 
stance thin  or  not  coriaceous.  Of  the  six  specimens  representing  leaves 
of  this  species,  none  is  preserved  in  its  whole.  Though  fragmentary, 
however,  enough  is  left  to  recognizethe  essential  characters  and  identify 
the  sx>ecies.  The  leaves  are  variable  in  size,  from  4  to  8  centimeters  in 
diameter,  some  narrower,  more  elongated,  ovate  truncate  or  slightly 
emarginate  to  the  petiole.  From  P.  arctica^  it  differs  essentially  by  the 
thinner  substance  of  the  leaves,  and  by  the  deeply-crenate  borders. 
Some  of  the  obtuse  teeth  are  longer  and  narrower  than  represented  in 
the  figures  of  this  species,  (Fl.  Arct.,  p.  98,  Tab.  iv,  vi.) 

HiiSiiat — Elko,  Prof.  Cope. 

SALIX  MEDLl,  Al.  Br. 

The  species  already  described  from  Green  Biver  specimens,  (in  Sup- 
plement to  Beport  for  1871)  is  represented  still  by  two  others,  which, 
also,  have  not  preserved  any  trace  of  nervation,  and  are  identifiable 
only  by  the  form  of  their  leaves. 

Habitat — Elko,  Prof.  Cope. 

Mybica  Copiana,  sp.  nov. 

Leaf  lanceolate,  taper-pointed,  10  to  11  centimeters  long,  3  centimeters 
broad,  doubly  and  deepl}^  serrate,  with  alternate  longer  and  shorter 
acute  teeth,  penninerve;  nervation  craspedo<lrome ;  secondary  veins 
open  or  nearly  in  right  angle  to  the  middle  nerve,  passing  up  to  the 
point  of  the  larger  teeth,  with  thinner,  shorter  tertiary  veins  between 
them,  ascending  to  the  point  of  the  shorter  teeth  ;  all  curving  slightly 
upward  in  entering  the  teeth.  This  fine  species,  represented  as  yet  by 
a  single  specimen,  is  distantly  related  to  Myrica  Graeffii^  Ileer,  (Fl. 
Tert.  Helv.,  Ill,  p.  176,  PI.  cl.  Figs.  19,  20 ;)  the  leaf  of  the  Amer- 
ican species  being,  however,  twice  as  large,  the  teeth  turned  outside, 
sharp,  pointed,  &c.  The  same  specimen  bears  some  alate  seeds  of  a 
conifer,  like  those  described  by  Heer  in  Spitz.    Fl.  as  Pimis  abics. 

Habitat — Near  Florisaut,  South  Park,  Prof  Cope. 

3IYBICA  ACUMINATA,  Uug. 

Leaves  coriaceous,  with  smooth  surface,  linear-lanceolateacuminate, 
dentate;  nervation  cam ptodrome,  obsolete.  These  leaves,  compared  to 
Unger's  species  as  figured  in  Fl.  of  Sotzka,  (PI.  vi.  Figs.  5-10,)  appears, 
indeed, Identical  with  it.  But  the  author  says  of  his  species,  (p.  30,)  aer- 
raturi^  equalibu^j  minimis^  approMmatiSj  a  character  which  is  in  dis- 
accord with  the  figures  (loe.  cit)  and  with  that  of  our  specimens. 
This  character,  however,  is  of  little  importance  in  regard  to  identifica- 
tion ;  for  one  of  our  specimens,  representing  a  long,  acuminate  leaf,  has 
equally  serrate  border  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  the  teeth  are 
close  and  unequal.  As  far  as  it  can  be  seen,  the  secondary  veins  appear 
close,  straight  to  the  point  of  the  teeth,  and  on  an  acute  angle  of  diver- 
gence Irom  the  middle  nerve.  From  another  locality  a  set  of  specimens 
represent  the  same  species  under  the  same  form  and  nervation,  but  with 
much  smaller,  narrower,  and  shorter  leaves  than  those  figured  by  linger, 
and  also  than  the  first  ones  described  above. 

Habitat — Middle  Park,  Dr.  Haydenj  one  mile  west  of  Florissant,  South 
Park,  Br.  Peale. 
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MnacA  XTNDXTiiATiL,  Heor; 

Leaf  membranaoeons  orfiabcoriaceoas,  8mall,3}  centimeten)  long,  (the 
point  and  baae  are  destroyed,)  1  centimeter  brood,  linear-dblong,  wicU 
ileeply-andnlato  borders ;  nervation  camptodrome ;  lateral  veins  <^d, 
joiued  by  carved  flbriUse  nearly  in  right-  angle  to  the  veins,  forming  by 
ramification  a  small  polygonal'  areolation ;  the*  direction  of  the  second- 
ary veins  intermixed  wiiSk  shorter  tertiary  ones,  their  mode  of  curving 
to  and  along  the  borders,  and  the  areolation,  are  of  the  same  kind  as  in 
the  leaves  of  Myraca  (Diandra)  undulata^  fleer,  (FL  Tert.  Helv,,  III, 
p.  188,  Ph  cliil.  Figs.  22,  23.)  The  American  leaf  is  in  its  size  and 
its  tapering  base  exactly  similar  to  Fig.  23  ]  its  nndolations  are  only 
more  definite.    I  consider  it  as  identical. 

Haintat — Elko,  Prof*  Cope. 

Mybiga  latiloba,  Heer,  var.  Agutiloba. 

Leaves  membrauaceons,  linear-lanceolate  or  oblong-lanceolate,  pm- 
nately  deeply  divided  in  large,  pointed,  triangnlar  lob^s,  narrowed  to  a 
short  petiole;  secondary  veins  distinct,  craspedodronie,  open,  asoend- 
iug  to  the  point  of  the  lobes ;  tertiary  veins  under  the  same  degree  of 
divergence,  carving  along  the  borders,  and  anastomosing  with  pinnate 
branches  of  the  secondary  ones.  This  species  is  represented  t^  one 
fragment  only,  showing  the  lower  part  of  a  leaf,  |)earing  three  lobes 
on  one  side  and  only  one  on  the  other.  In  Beer's  spedea,  (FL  Tert^ 
Helv.,  Ill,  p.  176,  PI.  cl,  Figs.  12-15,)  the  leaflets  are  more  obitaae  or 
less  pointed  than  in  the  American  leaf,  which  also  differs  by  a  sooewhat 
longer  petiole.    This  form  is  apparently  a  mere  variety. 

Habitat. — ^^liddle  Park,  Colorado,  Ihr.  Hayden. 

• 
Myrica  partita,  sp.  fWV, 

Lt*af  siibcoriaceons,  linear,  narrow,  one  centimeter  broad,  alternately 
eqiiaily  lobate ;  lobes  distinct  to  the  base,  turned  upward,  broadly  lan- 
ceolate, narrowed  to  a  short  point,  denticulate  alonj;  the  lower  side  and 
near  the  i)oint  of  the  upper  border ;  secondary  vein  ascending  to  the 
point  ol'  the  acumen  ;  tertiary  veins  parallel,  shorter,  passiir^j:  up  to  the 
lower  teeth  in  anastomosing  by  uervilles  in  right  angle  to  the  second- 
ary vein  ;  areolation  round  polygonal,  small.  Like  the  former,  the  spe- 
cies is  represented  by  a  fragment  only.  It  is  distantly  related  to  the 
following. 

lIubUaL — Elko,  Nevada,  Prof,  Cope. 

Myrica  (Comptonia)  Brongnarti(!),  Ett. 

Leaf  coriaceous,  linear,  narrow,  half  a  centimeter  broad,  alternately 
pinnately  obtusely  dentate;  nervation  obsolete,  pinnate,  camptoiht>me; 
secondary  veins  simple.  It  is  not  possible  to  positively  recognize  the 
nervation  of  this  leaf,  which,  by  undulation  of  its  surface  coiTe^i>oud- 
lug  with  the  teeth,  has  the  faeies  of  a  small  branch  of  conifer.  It  re- 
scFubles  some  of  the  leaves  published  in  Ett.  (llariug  Flor.)  aa  Diandra 
Brongnarti^  especially  that  of  Pi.  xix.  Fig.  20;  the  lobes,  however,  being 
less  deeply  ))arted,  or  like  mere  obtuse  teeth,  though  the  appearance  i8 
that  of  a  lobate  leaf. 

Habitat, — Elko,  Prof.  Cope. 

Ulmus  tenuinervis,  sp.  nov. 

Leaves  thin,  very  unecpial  at  the  base,  deeply  cordate  on  one  side, 
tapering  on  the  other  to  the  middle  nerve,  half  a  centimeter  higher  up; 
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oblong  or  ovate,  lanceolate,  taper-pointed,  anequally  serrate;  lateral 
veins  thin,  flexaous,  or  curved  to  the  borders,  craspedodrome,  simple  or 
branching.  The  species  is  closely  allied  to  U.  Bnmnii^  Heer,  which  Mas- 
salongo  considers  identical  to  his  U.  affinis.  Ours  diii'ei*s  by  thinner, 
more  distant,  lateral  veins,  by  its  shorter  petiole,  and  the  more  acute 
teeth  of  the  borders.  J^one  of  our  living  American  species  is  compar- 
able to  it. 
JSabiUit — Middle  Park,  Dr,  ITayden. 

Planera  longifolla,  Levsqx. 

Tliis  siiecies  has  been  briefly  described  in  Eeport  for  1872,  (p.  371.)  The 
collection  has  received  a  large  number  of  specimens  from  Middle  Park, 
representing  it  in  its  various  forms.  The  leaves  are  generally  ovate-lan- 
ceolate or  merely  lanceolate,  more  or  less  acutely,  and  all  equally  simply 
dentate;  lateral  veins  simple,  strong,  going  straight  up  to  the  point  of  the 
teeth,  under  various  degrees  of  divergence;  petiole  5  millimeters  long, 
thickened  to  the  base.  The  leaves  vary  in  length  and  width,  being  gen- 
erally smaller  and  narrower  than  those  of  P.  UngerL  Captain  Berthoud, 
however,  has  sent  me  sketches  of -leaves  of  a  Planera,  one  of  which  is  2^ 
centimeters  long  and  2  centimeters  broad,  therefore  broadly  oval,  with 
sharp  teeth,  exactly  likethe  leaf  published  by  Ileer,  (ArctFlor.  II,  PI.  xlv, 
Fig.  5*)  as  P.  Ungeri,  This  leaf  is  so  different  \u  fades  from  all  those  which 
I  have  seen  and  used  for  the  description  of  the  American  species  that  I  can- 
not consider  it  as  representing  the  same.  I  have,  therefore,  to  admit  that 
two  species  are  represented  in  the  Upper  Tertiary  measures  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  at  least  till  I  have  seen  the  specimens  or  recognized  inter- 
mediate forms. 

Habitat — Elko  and  South  Park.  The  last  specimens  were  sent  by 
Dr.  Hayden. 

QuERCUS  Elkoana,  sp.  nor. 

Leaves  subcoriaceous,  tiat,  ovate,  taper-pointed  or  acuminate,  8  to  10 
centimeters  long,  rounded  and  narrowed  to  the  bavse,  (broken,)  doubly 
serrate,  with  teeth  alternately  long,  irregular,  sharp-pointed,  and  one 
or  two  small  ones  at  their  base;  nervation  pinnate;  lateral  veins sinyple, 
parallel,  craspedodrome,  (straight  or  Si^aicely  curving  in  passing  up  to 
the  borders;  librilljc  thin ;  arcolalion  same  as  that  o^Faym  f'eroniWj  which 
this  leaf  resembles,  and  to  which  it  could  be  referable  but  for  the  large 
size  of  the  regular  and  regnlarly-pointed  teeth.  The  substance  of  the 
leaves  is  thicker  than  in  this  last  species. 

Habitat — Elko,    Prof.  Cope. 

QuERCUS  neriifolta,  Heer. 

Only  a  fragment  of  an  oblong-lanceolate,  entire  leaf,  with  distinct  ner- 
vation ;  secondary  veins  at  right  angle  to  the  middle  nerve,  branching 
and  effaced  near  the  borders,  with  intermediate  shorter  tertiary 
veins,  more  or  less  oblique  to  the  secondary  ones.  The  form  of  the  leaf 
is  like  that  of  Fl.  Tert.  llelv.,  (II,  PL  lxxiv,Fig.  4,)  and  the  nervation  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Fig.  5. 

Habitat. — Near  Florissant,  west  of  Pike's  Peak,  Dr.  A,  C.  Peale.  This 
locality  may  be  referable  to  another  group. 

Tagus  FERONT-as,  Ung. 

This  species  is  represented  by  a  dozen  specimens,  representing  the 
•saves  in  their  various  forms,  as  figured  and  described  by  Ett.  Bil.  Flor,, 
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(p.  0O|  PL  XV,  Figs.  12-ao.)  These  leaves  are- variable  In  stei  frokn  0  to 
8  eentimetenhmgaad  pioportioiially  broad,  oval  in  outline,  taper-poiated, 
narrowed  downward  ud  wedge-form  to  a  long  petiolei  doabIy«  ineegu- 
larly,  mieqnally  serrate ;  nervation  eraapedednme:  seeondacy  vctea  on 
an  acute  an^^  of  diveigenjoe,  simple,  steaiglit ;  ftDrilln  tUn,  in  right 
ande  to  the  ^ns ;  aieolation  oomposed  of  very  small,  irregnlariy  sqnace 
and  polvgODons  meshes.  The  American  form  agrees  by  all  its  diaiao- 
ters  with  the  leaves  of  the  BUin  Flora.  It  differs,  however,  from  Unger^ 
figures  (Ghloris  Prot,  PL  xzviU,)  by  the  teeth  of  tiie  bonlers  more  namer- 
ous  and  generally  more  acqute,  and  by  the  longer  petide. 
HabiUU.—mko^  Prof.  Cope. 

FlC08  LANOEOLATA,  Hocr. 

• 

Leaves  tiiickish,  lancecdate,  gradually  tapering  to  a  thick  petiole, 
penninerve ;  secondary  veius  open,  piurallel  from  the  bMe,  camplo- 
drome ;  nemlles  dose,  in  right  angle  to  the  secondary  veins ;  areoUt- 
tion  in  small  polygonal  meshes.  This  cq[)edes  is  represented  by  specimens 
of  two  localities.  All  agree  with  the  characters  represented  by  the  author 
(Flor.  Tert  Helv.,  II,  p.  62,  PL  lzzxi,.Figs.  2-11,)  the  leaves  bdng  only 
somewhat  smaller. 

JSoKtot— Florisant,  South  Park,  Oop0;  Willow  Greek,  Middle  Park, 
SMmee ;  Ont-ofF,  west  of  Oreeu  Biver  Station,  with  fish  rematna. 

Tious  JYifx,  Fng. 

Leaves  coriaceou^  linear-lanceolate,  tapering  to  the  petide,  penni- 
lierve ;  secondary  veins  open,  close,  numerous,  thickish,  straight  to  the 
borders,  along  which  they  abruptly  curve.  This  leaf  is  companAle  to 
some  forms  of  F.  multinef'vis,  Heer,  but  still  more  to  the  leaf  of  BiL  Fl. 
(PL  XX,  Fig.  7,)  referred  by  Ettioghausen  to  F.  Jynxj  Ung.  The petide  is 
narrower  than  in  F.  multinervis. 

Habitat. — Elko,  Prof.  Cope. 

DiOSPYROS  OOPBANA,  Sp.  nOV. 

Leaf  of  medium  size,  7  centimeters  long  and  half  as  wide,  broadly  ob- 
ovate,  entire,  gradually  narrowed  downward  to  a  short  petiole,  rounded  up- 
ward to  an  obtuse  point )  nervation  penninerve,  camptodrome ;  lateral 
veins  tbiu,  distinct,  the  lowest  in  a  slightly  more  acute  angle  of  diver- 
gence, curving  in  passing  to  the  borders,  which  they  lollow  in  anas- 
tomosing in  double  festoons,  and  separated  by  shorter  tertiary  veins. 
The  nervation  and  the  form  and/ac/e«  of  the  leaf  are  of  a  Diospyros  ;  some 
of  the  leaves  of  our  living  I),  Virginiana  have  about  the  samefonn,  though 
generally  broader,  and  rounded  at  the  base. 

Habitat, — Elko,  Prof.  Cope. 

Fraxinus  prtedicta,  Heer. 

A  small  leaf,  broad  in  the  middle,  gradually'  narrowed  to  its  base, 
(petiole  broken,)  and  upward  in  the  same  degree  in  a  long  obtuse  acu- 
men; borders  slightly  and  distantly  dentate;  nervation  campto<trooie; 
secondary  veins  curving  upon  each  other  in  following  the  borders,  with 
border-branches  or  veinlets  passing  ui>  to  the  points  of  the  very  short 
and  small  teeth  marked  only  from  the  middle  downward ;  borders  nearly 
entire  upward.  There  is  only  one  leaf  representing  this  species ;  but  it 
so  much  resembles  those  of  Fl.  Tert.  Helvet.,  (Ill,  p.  22,  PL  civ,  Figs.  13, 
&c.,)  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  the  identity  of  these  forms*  In 
the  specimen  described  here,  the  nervation  is  perfectly  distinct^ 

Habitat. — Middle  Park,  Dr.  Hayden. 
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Weinmannia,  Bosjsfolia,  »p.  nov. 

A  componnd,  imparipinnate  leaf,  with  3  to  5  pairs  of  narrowly 
elliptical  leaflets,  obtasely  pointed,  roanded  to  the  sessile  base,  the 
terminal  leaflet  only  short-petioled,  obtusely  serrate  toward  the  point, 
entire  from  the  middle  downward ;  medial  nerve  thick,  half-round  ;  lat- 
eral veins  and  areolation  obsolete;  rachis  half-round,  narrowly  margined. 
The  dentation  of  the  leaves  is  not  distinct;  some  leaflets,  separated  from 
the  rachis  upon  the  same  piece  of  shale,  are  smaller  and  have  entire 
borders.  I  refer  this  leaf  to  the  genus  Weinmannia  on  account  of  the 
likeness  of  these  remains  with  living  species  of  this  genus  figured  in 
Fl.  V.  Htiring  by  Ettinghausen,  (PI.  xxiii,  Figs.  B,  C.)  In  these 
American  forms,  the  rachis  is  not  alate;  it  is  so,  however,  in  W.  Glabra^ 
DC,  whose  leaflets,  though  much  smaller,  have  the  same  form.  In  the 
leaves  of  this  genus,  the  secondary  nervation  is  also  mostly  obsolete  or 
scarcely  distinct ;  the  surface  being  generally  covered  with  villous  hairs. 
In  the  fossil  species,  the  base  of  the  leaflets  seems  to  bear  a  thick  tuft 
of  hairs.    The  specimens  are  very  fine. 

Habitat — West  of  Florisaut,  I>r.  A,  C.  Peale. 

Sapindus  angustifolius,  sp.  nov. 

Leaves  compound,  imparipinnate ;  rachis  thick,  flat,  but  not  winged ; 
leaflets  linear-lanceolate,  entire,  unequilateral,  larger  above  the  base  at 
the  upi)er  side,  tapering  gradually  upward  to  a  slightly  reflexed  or 
stniight  acumen,  rounded  and  narrowed  to  a  very  short  margined  peti- 
ole or  sessile ;  nervation  and  areolation  of  the  genus.  The  leaf  bears 
about  6  pairs  of  alternate  leaflets :  the  upper  lateral  ones  erect  along  the 
terminal,  the  others  half  open.  This  species,  is  represented  by  a  large 
number  of  specimens. 

Habitat. — Middle  Park,  Dr.  Hayden]  near  Florissant,  South  Park, 
Prof,  Cope. 

Sapindus  coriaceus,  sp.  nov. 

Ijeaflets  thick,  large,  oblong-lanceolate,  entire,  with  borders  reflexed; 
slightly  Huequilateral  and  scythe-shaped,  short-petioled  ;  middle  nerve 
thick;  secondary  veins  open,  scarcely  discernible;  surface  polished. 
This  species  is  distinct  by  tbe  thickness  and  leathery  texture  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  long  comparatively  to  their  width.  All  the  leaflets 
are  isolated  or  separated  from  the  main  rachis. 

Habitat. — Elko  Station,  Prof,  Cope. 

Staphylea  acuminata,  »p.  nov. 

Leaves  trifoliate,  at  the  top  of  an  elongated  common  pedicel ;  lateral 
leaflets  opposite,  rounded  to  the  short-petioled  base,  ovate-lanceolate 
acuminate,  crenulate  to  near  the  base ;  medial  or  terminal  leaflet  longer- 
pointed,  attenuated  to  the  base,  with  a  longer  pedicel ;  secondary  veins 
alternate,  camptodrome,  curving  to  and  along  the  borders,  with  slender 
ramifications  entering  tho  teeth.  The  areolation  of  this  leaf,  the  form 
of  its  leaflets  and  their  relative  position,  «&c.,  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
living  American  S.  trifoliata^  L.  The  species  merely  differs  by  the 
longer  tapering  point  of  the  leaflets  and  the  short  petiole  of  the  mid- 
dle one  ;  the  divisions  of  the  borders  are  of  the  same  kind. 

Habitat. — Middle  Park,  Dr.  Hayden. 

Ilex  sPHENOpnYLLA(!),  Heer. 

A  very  small  leaf,  12  millimeters  long,  7  millimeters  broad,  oval, 
rounded  in  njlrrowing  to  the  point  and  to  the  base ;  distantly  acutely- 
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,  dentate  by  tbree  or  four  pointed  or  apinnlom  teetli  on  eadi  aide ;  i 
'  ondary  reins  opfiomte^  cmspedodrouie,  simple,  passing  ap  in  a  slight 
cnrre  to  tbe  point  of  the  teeth.    The  identitication  of  this  leaf  witii 
Beer's  species,  represented  (Flor.  Tert  Helv.,  Ill,  p.  73,  PI.  czxii,  Fig.24,) 
by  still  smaller  leaves  withont  any  trace  of  nervation,  is  uncertain. 
Habitat. — ^Middle  Park,  Dr.  Hajfdm. 

XLEX  SUBDBNTICULATiL,  9..  nor- 

Leaves  coriaceous,  linear-lanceolate,  acuminatot  (point  broken,)  irreg^ 
ularly  denticulate  from  themiddle  upward  with  small,  sharp-pointed  teethf 
penninerve ;  lateral  veins  distant,  opposite,  curving  up  under  an  acnte 
angle  of  divergence  from  the  middle  nerve,  and  at  a  distance  from  the 
borders,  forming,  by  anastomose  with  the  veins  abovie^  a  doable  festoon 
along  the  borders,  and  entering  the  teeth  by  outside,  small  branchlets. 
This  S|iecies  is  closely  related  to  Z.  dentieulaiOj  Heer,  (Flor.  Tert.  Hdv., 
Ill,  p.  72,  PL  cxzii,  Fig.  20,)  differing,  however,  by  the  taper-pointed  or 
acuminate  form  of  the  leaf;  the  more  numerous  teeth  descending  }qmec  pa 
the  borders;  the  more  distant  and  all  opposite  secondary  yeina^  vhieli 
curve  farther  inside  and  at  a  more  acnte  angle  of  divergence,  &&  The 
nervation  is,  however,  of  the  same  type.  The  same  shale  bears  a  small, 
round,  crushed  fruit,  representing,  apparently,  a  pnlpy  berry,  bearing 
one  or  two  ovate-point^  seeds  similar  to  those  of  tnis  genos.  T\ie  bmy 
ls'5  millimeters  wide;  the  seeds  1}  millitneters  broad  near  t^?  j^vLnd^ 
base,  and  3  millimeters  long. 

HdbiiaU — One  mile  west  of  Florlsant,  OoloradO|  Dr.  X  C.  fkHafe. 

ILBX  UIVDTJLATA,  «p.  flOt*. 

Leaf  narrowly  oblanceblate,  pointed,  tapering  downward  to  a  short 
petiole ;  borders  undulate,  obtusely  dentate  in  the  upper  part  of  the 

leaf,  entire  from  the  middle ;  uervatiou  of  tbe  same  tyi)e  as  that  of  the 
ioruier.    It  may  represent  a  variety  of  the  same  species. 

Habitat — This  speciineu  is  without  label;  mixed  with  those  of  Middle 
Park. 

Paliuuus  Floeisanti,  «p.  war. 

Leaf  small,  2.J  centimeters  long  only  and  1  centimeter  broad,  ovate- 
pointe(1(?),  (point  broken,]  rounded  at  the  base  to  a  short,  thick  petiole, 
slightly  crenulate  all  around,  triple-nerved  ;  lateral  primary  veins  from 
above  the  base  of  the  leaf  curving  np  and  following  quite  ne^r  the  bor- 
<lei*s  to  above  the  middle,  where  they  anastomose  with  the  lowest  pair  of 
secondary  veins,  also  opposite;  all  curving  along  the  borders,  campto- 
drome.  The  leaf  has  the  same  areolation  as  those  of  P.  aculeatuH^  Lam., 
of  Europe,  ironi  which  it  merely  differs  by  its  round  base,  the  lower  veins 
closer  to  the  borders,  and  the  secondary  veins  from  the  middle  only  of 
the  leaf  and  nearly  opposite. 

Habitat — Near  Florisant,  South  Park,  Prof,  Cope. 

ElIUS(?)  DBYMEJA,  «p.  UOV. 

Leaves  narrowly  lanceolate,  acuminate,  equally  acutely  serrate,  penni- 
nerve ;  lateral  veins  close,  numerous,  simple,  craspedodrome,  parallel 
Ironi  the  base,  on  an  acute  angle  of  divergence;  areolation  in  primary 
quadrate  rectangular  areas,  divided  into  small  irregular  quadrate  or 
polygonal  areolae.  I  doubt  that  this  form,  represented  by  numerous  well- 
preserved  thick  ish  leaves,  may  be  referable  to  a  species  of  Rhus,  It  is  com- 
parable to  Quercus  lonchitiHy  Ung.,  in  Fl.  of  Sotzka,  (p.  33,  1*1.  ix,  Fig.  1); 
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the  leaves,  however,  are  smaller  and  generally  nnequilateral,  either  nar- 
rowed to  the  short  thick  petiole  or  rounded  to  it,  at  least  on  one  side, 
like  the  leaflets  of  a  compoand  leaf. 
Habitat — Middle  Park,  Dr.  Hayden. 

Rhus  Haydenii,  sp.  nov. 

Leaf  pinnately  divided  in  alternate  linear  or  lanceolate,  acute,  entire 
leaflets,  from  a  broadly  alate  rachis,  to  which  they  are  joined  in  decurriug; 
terminal  leaflet  of  the  same  size  and  form;  nervation  pin  uate,camptodrome. 
This  fragment  of  a  compound  leaf  represents  a  fine  and  remarkable  spe- 
cies. It  is  about  5  centimeters  long,  with  a  broadly-^yinged  rachis  3 
millimeters  wide  on  each  side  of  the  thin,  middle  nerve,  with  three  pairs 
of  alternate  leaflets  4  to  6  millimeters  broad,  2J  centimeters  long,  lance- 
olate, obtusely -pointed,  nearly  at  right  angle  to  the  main  rachis,  which 
they  join  by  an  acute  sinus  in  the  upper  side  and  a  decurring  base  on 
the  lower  one.  The  camptodrome  nervation  is  similar  to  that  of  JR. 
eopaUinaj  L.;  the  alar  tissue  of  the  rachis  is  also  marked  by  forking  par- 
allel veinlets,  as  in  the  same  species. 

Habitat — Middle  Park,  Dr,  Hayden, 

Ptbrocaeya  Americana,  sp.  nov. 

Fragment  of  an  oblong-lanceolate  leaflet,  slightly  scythe-shaped,  with 
crenulate  border,  and  camptodrome  nervation.  The  outline  of  the  leaflet, 
though  the  lower  and  upper  parts  are  destroyed,  is,  like  the  nervation, 
well  defined.  It  is  comparable  to  the  leaves  published  by  Gaudin,  in  Cont. 
(I,  p.  40  ,P1.  ix,  Fig.  2,)  under  the  name  of  P.  Massalongi.  The  substance 
of  the  leaflet  is  thin,  the  secondary  veins  more  or  less  distant,  curving  in 
ascending  to  the  borders,  and  following  them  in  successive  bows,  anas- 
tomosing with  branches  of  intermediate  shorter  veins;  nervilles  distinct, 
nearly  at  a  right  angle  to  the  secondary  veins.  Except  that  the  borders 
of  this  leaflet  are  not  as  deeply  serrulate,  and  that  the  secondary  veins 
curve  nearer  to  the  borders,  there  is  not  any  noticeable  difference  betweea 
the  American  and  the  Italian  fonn. 

Habitat. — Middle  Pjirk,  Dr.  Hayden, 

PoDOGONiUM,  species. 

The  collection  has,  representing  this  genus,  a  capsule,  with  its  pedicel. 
It  is,  however,  broken  in  the  middle,  and  its  specitic  relatiou  uniliscern- 
ible.  There  is  also,  from  another  locality,  a  fragment  of  a  lingulate 
leaflet,  with  a  close,  thin  camptodrome  nervation,  comparable  to  the 
leaves  of  F.  Knorrii.  Heer. 

Habitat — Middle  Park:  the  leaflet.  Dr.  Hayden;  the  fruit,  Flori- 
sant.  South  Park,  Dr.  Feale. 

C^SALPiNiA(f )  linearis,  sp.  nov. 

A  branch  of  a  compound  leaf,  with  a  narrow  filiform  rachis,  bearing 
sevenpairsof  small,  opposite,  linear  leaflets, sessile, rounded  to  the  point 
of  attachment,  sharp-pointed,  concave  or  scythe-shaped  at  the  upper 
side^  thickish,  without  trace  of  nervation  of  any  kind.  1  know  nothing 
to  which  this  fragment  could  be  compared.  It  resembles  a  branch  of 
distichous  conifer;  but  the  mode  of  attachment  of  the  leaflets,  rounded 
to  the  base,  all  opposite;  their  scythe-shaped  form,  &c.,  are  at 
variance  with  the  characters  of  conifers.  It  is  distantly  related  to 
species  of  Cwsalpiniaj  like  Cadia  varia^  Ueer,  or  some  Acacia^  like  A. 
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parschlugianay  Heer,  of  tbe  European  Miocene,  but  remarkably  distinct 
by  tbe  absence  of  a  midrib,  whose  place  is  scarcely  indicated  by  a  de- 
pression in  tbe  middle  of  some  of  tbe  leaflets. 
Habitat — Florisant,  Sontb  Park,  Frof.  Cope. 

Acacia  septentrionalis,  sp.  nov. 

Leaflet  small,  entire,  coriaceous,  rigid,  witb  a  roagb  snrface;  oblan- 
ceolate,  rounded  to  a  sbort  acumen  or  mucronate,  gradually  tapering 
downward  to  tbe  base ;  nerv'ation  pinnate ;  lateral  veins  very  tbiu,  aero- 
drome, sparingly  branching,  anastomosing  by  cross-veinlets  in  passing 
up  to  near  tbe  point  where  they  curve  toward  the  middle  nerve.  This 
leaflet  is,  for  its  thick,  rigid  substance  and  its  nervation,  comparable  to  A. 
rigida,  Heer.,  (Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  Ill,  p.  133,  PI.  cxl.  Fig.  22,)  diflering,  bow- 
ever,  by  its  form.  ^ 

Habitat. — South  Park,  near  Castello  Kauch,  Dr.  Hayden. 

Leguminosites,  species. 

A  small  legumen,  which  is  open,  and  shows  its  two  valves,  linear,  ob- 
long, truncate,  mucronate  on  one  side,  narrowed  on  tbe  other  to  a  sbort 
pedicel ;  substance  cartilaginous;  inner  face  smooth,  shining.  The  exact 
form  of  this  and  the  two  following  remains  is  not  well  comprehensible 
from  mere  description. 

Habitat. — Elko,  Prof.  Cope. 

Carpolithes,  species. 

An  oblong-obtuse,  flattened  fruit,  or  nutlet,  truncate  at  its  base,  some- 
what more  enlarged  on  one  side,  mari^ed  from  tbe  base  to  above  the 
middle  by  small  strise,  slightly  diverging  in  ascending. 

Habitat. — West  of  Florisant,  Dr.  A.  C.Feale. 

Semen,  species. 

An  a^jjloiiieration  of  four  oval,  small  seeds,  3  to  4  millimeters  loug, 
bait*  as  wide,  obtusely-pointed,  striate. 
Habitat. — Middle  Park,  Dr.  Hayden, 

speciks  whose  reference  to  the  fokmeii  grottps  is  uncertain. 

LASTRyEA  Styriaca,  Hccr. 

Fragments  of  ultimate  linear  pinna*,  pinnately  alternately  lobed; 
lobes  oval  obtuse,  disjointed  to  near  tbe  middle,  innnately- veined; 
veins  8  i)airs,  simple,  curving  inward  in  going  up  to  tbe  borders,  thin, 
distinct.  The  species  is  represented  by  a  number  of  fragments  in  silox, 
all  very  distinct.  By  tbe  form  of  tbe  leaflets  and  tbeir  nervation,  tlioy 
are  referable  to  this  species,  very  common  in  the  Miocene  of  P^urope, 
The  i)innules,  however,  are  somewhat  more  disconnected  than  seen  in 
tbe  tijj:nres,  (Flor.  Tert.  Ilelv.,  I,  PI.  vii-viii.) 

Habitat. — Blake's  Fork,  Uintab  Mountains. 

jMusopiiyllum  complicatum,  s}).  7ior. 

Stem  thick,  wrinkled-striate  in  the  length,  bearing  imbricated  and 
amplect  ant  leaves,  folded  upon  another,  especially  near  tbe  point  of  union 
to  the  stem,  oi)ening  in  right  angle,  variable  in  size,  obtuse;  veins  sim- 
l)le,  three-fourtbsof  a  millimeter  distant,  parallel  ;  crossed  in  right  angle 
by  obscure  veinlets.    Tbe  stem  divides  at  its  base  into  thick  diverging 
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rootleta,  cnrviug  to  an  horizontal  direction..  Though  the  specimens 
representing  this  species  are  very  nameroas  and  very  large,  I  couhl  not 
obtain  one  showing  exactly  the  size  and  the  form  of  these  leaves.  They 
appear  either  folded  aroand  a  thick  stem,  from  which  they  diverge,  or 
on  both  sides  of  a  thick  rachis  extending  along  it  like  wings,  two  to  three 
centimeters  wide  t)n  each  side.  From  the  fact  that  large  specimens  are 
covered  by  fragments  of  these  leaves  crushed  and  folded  upon  another, 
without  any  trace  of  middle  nerves  or  peduncles,  the  leaves  must  have 
been  of  great  size.  Their  substance  is  not  very  thin.  The  surface  is  i)er- 
place  covered  with  an  epidermis  which  shows  the  veins  as  crossed  by 
veinlets  at  right  angle.  When  the  epidermis  is  destroyed,  this  chanic- 
ter  is  not  observable;  it  may,  therefore,  result  of  a  wrinkling  of  the  epi- 
dermis. The  species  is  related  to  Musa  Bilinica^  Ett.,  (£il.  Fl.  p.  28,  PI. 
vi.  Fig.  11,  and  PI.  vii,  Figs.  4-5;)  dift'ering,  however,  by  essential  char- 
acters. 
Habitat — Roof-shale  of  a  thin  coal,  with  the  following  species : 

Sapindus  obtusifolius,  sp.  nov. 

Leaves  compound,  pinnate,  apparently  long ;  leaflets  alternate,  very 
variable  in  size,  from  1^  to  7  centimeters  long,  and  from  G  milli- 
meters to  3^  centimeters  broad,  coriaceous,  perfectly  entire,  sessile,  un- 
equilateral,  ovate-lanceolate,  obtusely^tpointed ;  nervation  camptodrome ; 
lateral  veins  at  a  broad  angle  of  divergence,  curving  in  passing  up  to  the 
borders  and  following  close  along  them  by  a  series  of  undulations ; 
areas  large,  equilateral ;  ultimate  divisions  obsolete.  This  fine  species 
differs  from  any  fossil  published  as  yet.  The  leaves  have  been  appar- 
ently very  large ;  some  of  the  detached  leaflets  greatly  differing  in  size 
from  the  few  ones  which  were  obtained  still  attached  to  the  main  rachis  or 
pedicel. 

Habitat. — The  same  locality  as  the  former ;  top  of  hills,  apparently 
overlying  the  coal-bearing  strata  of  Rock  Springs,  seen  to  the  east, 
five  to  six  miles  distant.  The  clay  beds  of  this  locality,  with  an 
abundance  of  silici6ed  and  petrified  wood,  the  thinness  and  poor  quality 
of  the  lignite  beds,  mark  this  place  as  referable  to  the  Upper  Liguitic 
measures.  Though  I  worked  at  the  locality  for  an  entire  day  with  a  miner, 
I  could  not  find  in  the  shale  any  other  distinct  vegetable  remains  but 
the  two  species  described  here.  As  yet,  we  have  nothing  related  to 
them  from  the  lower  lignitic  flora. 

§4.— CLIMATE   OF    THE  AMERICAN   TERTIARY   AS   REPRE- 

SENTED  IN  ITS  FLORA. 

That  the  flora  of  a  country  is  in  correlation  to  local  atmospheric  cir- 
cumstances; that  ancient  floras,  too,  bear  characters  which  relate  to  the 
8ame  cause,  is  an  axiomatic  assertion  which  does  not  need  any  discus- 
sion. In  considering  the  development  of  vegetable  types  from  the  first 
apparition  of  land-plants,  as  far  as  this  origin  is  known,  it  has  been  ad- 
mitted also  that  the  point  of  departure  of  the  vegetation  has  been  from  the 
simplest  organisms,  passing  up  to  more  and  more  complex  ones  in  as- 
cending the  series  of  the  formations.  According  to  this  principle,  the 
first  representatives  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  which  seem  to  have  made 
their  appearance  near  the  base  of  the  Cretaceous,  but  which  have  not 
been  remarked  as  yet,*  have  been  theoretically  considered  as  being  of  a 

*'  Professor  Heer  has,  from  the  Lower  Cretaceous  of  Greeuland,  a  leaf  resembliu^  a 
Populus,  mixed  stiU  with  Jurassic  or  Wealdea  types. 
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very  simple  organization,  or,  so  to  say,  in  an  adventive  state  of  devek>x>t 
ment,  prepared  in  that  way  to  rapidly  undergo  a  series  of  modifications 
Quder  every  kind  of  physical  infiaences.  There  is  as  yet  scarcely  any 
document  in  confirmation  of  this  hypothesis  and  still  less  in  contradic- 
tion of  it.  It  is,  in  any  way,  adaptable  to  the  explanation  of  some  pecu- 
liar analogies  remarked  in  the  characters  of  the  geological  floras. 

The  vegetation  of  the  Dakota  group  has  a  distant  relation  to  that  of 
the  Upper  Cretaceous  flora  of  Europe  by  identity  of  a  few  of  its  species, 
especially  ferns.  But,  as  yet,  little  is  known  of  the  succession  of  the 
vegetable  groups  during  the  European  Cretaceous,  and  of  the  relations 
of  plants  to  the  geological  divisions  of  that  epoch ;  and  though  the  an- 
alogies may  become  more  marked  by  future  discoveries  or  publications, 
it  is  only  from  the  data  furnished  by  the  American  Cretaceous  flora  that 
Ave  can  get  some  kiikl  of  criterion  of  the  climatic  circumstances  which 
have  marked  its  general  characters.*  The  descriptions  of  the  species 
of  this  flora  and  the  details  in  regard  to  their  relation,  as  published  in 
our  flora  of  the  Dakota  group,t  evidently  show  its  relation  to  a  moderate 
climate,  about  of  the  same  average  degree  as  that  of  the  middle  region 
of  North  America.  A  number  of  Cretaceous  genera  are  still  represented 
in  our  arborescent  vegetation. 

From  the  Dakota  group  upward,  there  is  no  trace  of  land-vegetation 
in  the  whole  North  American  continent  until  we  reach  the  Lower  Lig- 
nitic  formation.  All  the  intermediate  strata  are  marine,  and  the  series 
ot*  animal  remains,  which  they  have  preserved  in  great  abundance,  are 
uninterrupted  and  uninterruptedly  Cretaceous  in  their  characters  as 
high  as  the  Lignitic.  Animal  Cretaceous  remains  have  been  found, 
as  remarked  formerly,  even  in  shale  overlaying  Lignitic  deposits. 
Now,  in  comparing  fossil  plants  of  the  first  or  lowest  group  of  the 
Liguitic,  we  should  expect  to  find,  merely  considering  its  immediate 
s!K'<'ession  to  strata  of  Cretaceous  age,  a  flora  with  some  distinct  anal- 
ogy to  that  of  the  Dakota  group:  most  of  its  genera,  some  of  its 
species,  too.  But  it  is  not  the  case.  Some  genera,  of  course,  are  repre- 
sented in  both  tioras,  but  by  diflerent  types ;  and  they  do  not  have  any 
iilentical  species,  nor  even  any  closely-related  forms.  There  is  in  the 
general  character  a  kind  of  related /aoi>« ;  but  specific  types  of  the 
former  floras  seem  to  have  been  destroyed  during  the  i)revalence  of  the 
marine  Cretaceous  period,  and  above  its  fncoidal  sandstone,  even  within 
its  upper  strata,  and  in  connection  with  Lignitic  deposits,  there  appears 
a  new  flora  without  positive  relation  with  former  vegetable  types, 
and  with  but  few  of  those  of  subsequent  groups  of  idants  or  younger 
geological  floras.  This  anomaly  may  be  explained  in  two  ways;  either 
l)y  sup|)osing  that  during  the  prevalence  of  the  marine  formations, 
or  by  the  submersion  of  the  land,  all  the  genera  and  species  of  the 
(Jretaceous  have  been  annihilate<l,  and  that  a  new  generation  of  vegeta- 
ble types  has  covered  the  new  land  as  fast  as  it  appeared  above  the 
surface  of  the  water;  or  that  during  the  period  of  the  marine  Creta- 
ceous, the  climate  has  been  gradually  modilied,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
land  at  its  lirst  a[>parition  has  been  invaded  by  a  vegetation  in  harmony 
with  the  climatic  circumstan(;es  governing  this  new  epoch.  This  last 
su Imposition  seems  the  only  one  admittable,  the  more  so  as  it  does  not 
consider  the  hypothesis  of  a  general  destruction  of  vegetable  types  and 
of  subit  renovation  of  others  or  of  the  creation  of  a  new  vegetable  world. 

*  Two  menioira  of  the  Lower  and  Upper  Cretareous  lloras  of  Greeuluml  have  Uvii 
pn'pjired  aiul  are  now  in  the  way  of  pubHeation  by  Professor  Hcer. 

t  Memoir  ou  the  fossil  plants  of  the  Cretaceous  bakota  j'roup  of  tbe  United  States, 
(1^74.) 
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But  where  have  the  new  types  come  from,  and  where  have  they  origi- 
nated! 

The  climatic  difference  indicated  by  the  characters  of  the  North 
American  Cretaceous  flora,  in  reganl  to  that  of  the  Lower  Liguitic,  may 
be  exposed  in  degrees  of  latitude  rather  than  by  thermometrical  figures 
of  an  average  temperature.  It  is  about  the  same  as  that  between  Ohio  and 
South  Florida.  In  the  Lower  Liguitic,  the  palms  compose  a  large  propor- 
tiou  of  the  flora.  This  family  ot  plants  is  still  represented  in  our  present 
flora  by  species  of  Chamcerops  and  Sabal.  But  they  mostly  inhabit  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  South  Carolina,  and  especially  South 
Florida.  They  are  scarcely  found  inland.  The  highest  north  station  of 
Sahal  is  in  the  swamps,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  Biver,  and  here 
it  is  a  mere  dwarf,  not  above  one  to  two  feet  high,  vegetating  under  the 
deep  shade  of  canes  and  swamp-trees.  With  palms  the  Liguitic  has  15 
species  of  Ficus  of  a  type  related  to  subtropical  forms  of  this  genus. 
Then  Artocarpidiumj  Pi^ona,  a  number  of  Diospyros.  large-leaved  species 
of  Viburnum^  Magnolia,  and  BambeyapsiSj  with  Khamnus,  species  of 
southern  types.  There  is  not,  however,  in  the  flora,  any  true  tropical 
form  'j  nor  do  I  And  any  of  the  so-called  Indo- Australian  types.  Cln- 
namamum  and  Ixiunis  species  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  Dakota 
group,  but  scarcely  of  a  different  type.  The  distribution  of  these  two 
genera,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  had  a  marked  relation  to 
climate  in  the  geological  times.  Diospyros  and  Magnolia  are  also  rep- 
resented in  the  Dakota  group,  but  the  forms  or  species  are  very 
distinct  and  not  as  numerous.  Many  species  of  Rhamnus  of  the 
Lower  Liguitic  are  characterized,  most  of  them  at  least,  by  thick, 
close  secondary  veins,  referring  these,  for  analogy,  to  the  present  R. 
CaroUnianus  and  Bercliemia  volubilis,  whose  range  of  distribution  is 
from  Florida  to  North  Caroliua  and  South  Arkansas.  The  difference 
of  temperature  is,  therefore,  in  the  average,  equal  to  that  marked 
in  about  10^  to  15o  of  latitude.  It  is,  indeed,  a  small  difference  in  con- 
sidering the  distribution  of  the  floras  of  the  Dakota  group,  and  of  the 
subsequent  groups  of  the  Tertiary,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  explain  the 
gradual  invasion  of  another  kind  of  vegetation  from  a  distance  equaling 
the  15°  of  latitude  upon  the  new  land  of  the  Tertiary,  and  after  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  anterior  vegetable  tyi)es,  if  only  the  pre-existence  of 
such  a  flora  was  admittable.  There  is  no  difficulty  to  account  for  a 
higher  degree  of  temperature  for  the  Lower  Liguitic  in  consideriug  the 
flora  of  the  Dakota  group  as  a  land-flora,  or  at  least  as  a  flora  covering 
the  coast  of  an  upland  of  wide  extent,  therefore  under  the  influence  of  a 
dry  atmosphere.  On  the  contrary,  the  Lower  Tertiary  land  emerging 
from  an  extended  sea-surface,  as  low  swamps,  under  a  fogg}'  or  very  wet 
atmosphere,  should  have  its  climate  tempered  in  a  proportional  degree, 
and  its  vegetation  an  insnlar  rather  than  a  continental  one.  But  this 
does  not  explain  the  disappearance  of  the  more  marked  vegetable  types 
of  the  Dakota  group,  and  still  less  their  re-appearance  in  the  upper  stage 
of  the  Tertiary. 

The  flora  of  the  second  group*,  especially  characterized  by  the  plants 
of  Evanston  and  Spring  Canon,  preserves  some  relation  to  that  of  the 
first  by  the  palms.  Remains  of  plants  of  this  family  are,  however,  in  this 
second  group,  very  rare,  and  represent  mostly  fruits,  which,  though 
identical  with  organs  of  the  same  kind  found  at  Golden,  Black  Butte, 
and  the  Baton,  with  Sabal  leaves,  may,  however,  belong  to  some  other 
kind  of  vegetable.  There  is,  besides,  a  diminished  proportion  of  the 
leaves  referable  to  subtropical  types.    With  this  the  second  group  has 

*  Sec  above :  Remarks  on  species  of  the  second  group. 
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some  species  and  representatives  of  genera  which  have  been  described 
j rom  the  Dakota  Cretaceous,  Ginnamomum  Scheuchzerij  Liriodendron,  and 
Sassa/raSj  and  it  has  also  some  of  its  species  identical  with  those  of  the 
Arctic  Miocene.  Its  faciesj  therefore,  positively  indicates  a  somewhat 
colder  temperatnre  than  that  of  Lower  Lignitic. 

With  the  third  group,  the  palms  h<ave  disappeared  entirely,  as  well  as 
the  subtropical  types  of  the  Lower  Eocene.  Its  flora  has  also  a  Liquid- 
ambar,  L.  gracile^  closely  allied  to  a  Cretaceous  species,  L.  iniegrifolium^ 
and  with  this  it  has  a  more  marked  predominance  of  arctic  forms  or 
species  identical  with  those  of  the  Miocene  of  Greenland  and  Alaska,  as 
seen  in  the  remarks  on  the  tables.  The  lowering  of  the  temperatnre  is 
there  still  more  marked  than  with  the  second  group.  In  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  Lignitic  formations  we  can  see,  therefore,  from  the  character 
of  the  successive  floras,  a  slow  decrease  in  the  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture, accountable,  it  seems,  to  the  diminution  of  atmospheric  hnmidity 
in  proportion  to  a  gradual  consolidation  and  drainage  of  the  land.  The 
same  phenomenon  is  indicated  by  the  deposits  of  Lignitic  beds,  which, 
though  of  as  great  thickness  in  the  second  and  third  groups,  cover  less 
extensive  areas. 

The  fades  of  the  flora  of  the  fourth  group  evidently  represents  the 
colder  climate  of  a  mountainous  region,  by  the  superabundance  of 
conifers  as  the  essential  constituents  of  the  forests  of  that  epoch.  It 
has,  besides,  many  species  of  shrubs,  Salia^^Myrica,  Compionia^  llexj  Ehus^ 
which  generally  form  the  undergrowth  of  pine-woods,  or  border  the 
swamps  and  streams  intersecting  them,  and  in  accordance,  a  less  pro- 
portion of  trees  with  deciduous  leaves.  This  vegetation  of  the  Upper 
Tertiary  recalls  by  its  character  that  of  the  Adiroudacks  of  New  York  or 
of  the  Black  Mountains  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  where  each  knob 
is  overgrown  by  one  si>ecies  of  con ii'ers,  here  and  there  intermixe<l  with 
poplars,  birches,  sometimes  oaks  and  beeches,  and  where  the  under- 
growth scarcely  allows  to  penetrate  in  tlie  dark  recesses  of  the  forests. 
As  remarked  in  describin<i:  aiul  comparing  the  species  of  this  group,  the 
tiora  of  each  ])lace  where  fossil  plants  have  been  obtained  is  composed 
of  some  species  of  conifers  which  are  not  represented  at  the  other  local- 
ities. In  the  forests  of  the  i)lains,  conifers  of  a  same  kind  are  generally 
extensively  and  uniformly  distributed,  covering  wide  areas,  as  in  some 
parts  of  Euroi)e  and  of  North  America,  esi)ecially  in  the  maritime  i)ine- 
woods  of  the  JSouth  ainl  the  northern  forests  of  the  cold  plains  of  Canada, 
Norway,  &c.  J^ut  in  the  mountains  even  at  our  time  the  forests  are 
composed  of  numerous  groups  of  a  predominant  species  of  conifers, 
rejuesented  in  separate  and  limited  areas,  and  varying  in  accordance  to 
altitude,  exposition,  <le;rree  of  declivity,  «S:c.  The  limitation  of  conifer- 
species  to  dift'erent  localities  of  our  Ui)per  Tertiary  is  thus  characteristic 
of  a  mountain-llora. 

Jn  admitting,  as  positively  proved,  the  exact  and  constant  relation  of 
the  tiora  of  a  country  or  of  a  land  surface  with  the  climatic  circum- 
stances of  the  same  localities,  it  is  easily. understood  how  doubtful  are 
the  conclusions  taken  concerning  the  relation  of  geological  epochs  in 
comparing  the  fossil  floras  of  two  continents.  The  four  groups  of  our 
Tertiary  are  (characterized  by  a  succession  of  typ<'S  bearing  constant 
inereasing  analogy  to  those  our  present  flora  without  the  admixture  of 
foreign  vegetable  forms,  which  imi)rint  some  local  floras  of  Europe  with 
l>eculiar  and  distinct yWc/>.v.  This  indicates  for  this  continent  a  long  con- 
tinnanee  of  the  same  climatic  circumstances  without  notable  mo<lifi- 
cation.  These  circumstances  have  not  been  of  necessity  the  same  in 
Euro[)e  during  the  same  period  of  time.    There  may  have  been,  for  ex- 
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ample,  at  the  epoch  of  the  Lower  Tertiary  or  Eocene,  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, iiiflueDced  by  proximity  to  the  sea,  by  its  currents,  by  slautiug 
areas  exposed  to  the  sun,  t&c.,  aud  of  course  a  correspouding  flora, 
Indo-Australian  or  tropical,  &c.,  while,  under  different  influence,  we  had 
at  the  same  epoch  a  more  moderate  temperature  and  a  flora  with  homol- 
ogous types,  related  to  those  appearing  later  in  Europe,  when  the  tem- 
perature was  at  a  lower  degree,  in  the  upper  Miocene  epoch,  for  example. 
This  explains,  of  course,  the  non-correlation  of  vegetable  types  at 
epochs  which  are  recognized  as  synchronous  by  their  animal  fossils,  and, 
therefore,  contract  our  deductions  of  synchronism  of  strata,  as  indicated 
by  identification  of  fossil  remains,  into  more  narrow  limits.  It  is  prob- 
ably for  this  reason  that,  in  comparing  the  data  furnished  by  our  ancient 
floras  with  those  of  Europe,  we  have  constantly  recognized  a  kind  of 
precedence  of  types  which  may  be  merely  the  expression  or  exposition 
of  a  difference  of  climatic  circumstances  at  the  same  epochs.  Of  this, 
however,  we  have  to  learn  a  great  deal  more  on  those  floras  of  old 
before  we  are  able  to  take  any  reliable  conclusions,  and  for  this  reason, 
also,  it  is  of  importance  to  limit  our  deductions  on  what  we  may  learn 
in  considering  our  North  American  fossil  floras. 

Paleontological  data,  animal  and  vegetable,  have  demonstrated,  for 
the  geological  times,  as  far  up  as  the  Lower  Tertiary,  or  at  least  the  Upper 
Cretaceous,  a  uniformity  of  climate  over  the  whole  north  hemisphere, 
from  the  pole  to  the  equator,  if  not  over  the  whole  world.  The  causes  of 
this  phenomenon  are  multiple  and  not  yet  satisfactorily  explained.  In 
the  flora  of  the  Dakota  group,  and  also  in  that  of  the  second  and  third 
groups  of  the  Tertiary,  this  isothermal  fades  is  remarkably  proved 
by  identity  of  genera  with  those  of  the  flora  of  the  north,  or  as  far 
up  as  remains  of  fossil  plants  have  been  found,  especially  with  that  of 
Greenland.  The  Cretaceous  flora  of  Come,  described  by  Heer  in  his 
Arctic  Flora,  is  represented  only  by  species  of  ferns  and  conifers,  which 
do  not  have  any  relation  to  the  plants  of  the  D<akota  group,  except  per- 
haps by  one  single  species,  SpJienopteris  Johmtrnpi^  which  is  compara- 
ble to  Hymenophyllnm  cretaceum.  This  flora  of  Come  may  be  refer- 
able to  a  lower  stage  of  the  Cretaceous,  as  it  has  no  remains  of 
dicotyledonous  leaves.  In  an  upper  flora  of  the  same  country,  Profes- 
sor Heer  finds  mostly  dicotyledonous  leaves,  and  recognizes  them  as 
referable  to  many  of  the  genera  represented  in  our  Dakota  group. .  As 
the  memoir  of  those  plants  is  not  yet  published,  it  is  not  known  how 
intimate  the  relation  may  be ;  but  the  generic  identity  is  enough  already 
to  indicate  analogous  climatic  circumstances  in  Greenland  and  North 
America  at  this  Upper  Cretaceous  epoch.  The  flora  of  our  Lower  Lig- 
iiltic,  the  oldest  of  the  American  Tertiary,  is  as  yet  without  rela- 
tion with  any  northern  flora  known  until  now.  But  that  of  the  second 
group  and  of  the  third  are  related,  as  remarked  above,  witli  the  Miocene 
Greenland  flora  by  a  number  of  species  and  typical  forms,  which  are 
characteristic  euougli  to  show  that  a  same  climate  influenced  at  this 
epoch  the  vegetation  of  both  countries.  Therefore,  from  this,  it  seems 
that  as  far  up  as  the  Miocene  period  the  isothermal  zone  extended  from 
the  tropic  to  the  pole,  or  that  at  that  epoch  the  same  climatic  circum- 
stances have  governed  the  vegetation  of  the  Nortli  American  continent. 

The  relation  of  the  floras  to  the  climate  being  forcibly  recognized  in 
local  difterences,  or  analogies  of  vegetable  forms,  it  suggests  another 
question,  that  of  the  origin  of  the  groups  of  vegetables  characterizing 
either  dift'erent  stages  of  the  Tertiary  or  difl'erent  localities  of  the  same 
epo<.*b. 

Our  flora  of  the  Dakota  group  has  for  its  essential  representatives 
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(I  coosidor  dieotyledonom  spedes  only)  leaves  of  a  eonne  coriaceooB 
texture,  moBUy  iritii  entire  borders.  A  character  of  the  same  kind  is 
recognized  in  the  flora  of  the  Lower  Lignitic  trroop,  which,  like  the  former, 
baa  very  few  dicotyledonona  leaves  with  serrate  borders,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  ooriaceoas  leaves,  and  also  species  of  VUrnmum  with  borders  of 
leaves  equally  cut  by  sbort*pointed  teeth  tamed  oatside,  a  same  kind 
of  dentation  exactly  which  is  remarked  in  a  few  dentate  spedes  of  the 
Dakota  group.  In  the  Buropean  Cretaceous  flora,  as  nqpreaeDted  by 
Oredneria^  ^ingkoMsenit^  &c.,  of  the  Qoadersandstein  of  Germany, 
tbe^  leaves  have  a/oeiet,  which,  though  different  in  some  points,  eoald 
be,'however,  compared  with  tliat  of  a  few  spedes  of  our  Cretaeeoos ; 
/or  example,  EUnigkau9mia  Siembergii^  Stiehler,  or  ^jflUie$-  rgpgiMhM, 
Stern b.,  (figured  in  voL  ii.Tab.xxv,  of  Fl.  der  Vorwelt,)  coold  be  admitted 
as  an  onginal  type  of  the  multiple  forms  of  8a$Bqfira$  of  the  Dakota 
nroup.  But  when  we  look  further  and  come  to  the  floras  of  the  lowest 
Tertiary  of  Europe,  that  of  the  lower  Sezane  f6r  example^  which,  by  the 
presence  of  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  types,  seem  to  indicate  a  Mim  of 
trandtion  between  these  two  formations,  and  is  recognized  as  Lower 
Eocene,  we  find  characters  pointing  out,  I  think,  to  a  multiple  kind  of 
derivation.  This  Sezane  flora  has  its  dicotyledonous  ^ypes  repte- 
sented  by  21  genera,  with  47  species,  with  more  or  lees  serrate  or 
doubly-serrate  and  dentate  leaves,  and  11  genera,  represented  bj  20 
species,  with  entire-bordered  leaves;  therefore,  a  large  predominanoe 
of  leaves  marked  by  a  character  mostly  absent  from  the  Dakota  grovp  and 
Lower  Lignitic  American  floras.  Considering  this  Eocene  flora  of  Itaoee 
only,  with  its  spedes  of  Betida^  2 ;  Alnw^  3;  UlmuBj  2tJPopMlu9j  1 ;  fiUKar, 
3;  Aralia^^  OrevicpjriSfSiJtiglanditei^^;  CeuMriieSji]  Akamavf,!;  ftc^aO. 
even  SaliXj  JaglanaiUSj  Mkamnusj  with  serrate  leaves,  it  would  be  rattenai 
to  suppose  that  the  original  types  of  the  dicotyledonous  flora  did  repre- 
sent essentially  serrate  leaves;  while  we  had  reason  to  admit  a  contrary 
conclusion  from  the  characters  of  our  Cretaceous  and  Lignitic  floras,  whose 
types,  even  from  the  same  genera,  Jvglans^  Salix^  PopuluSy  are  represented 
by  entire-leaved  s]>ecies.  Also,  in  the  dentate  leaves  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Cretaceous  and  Eocene,  the  type  is  distinct.  With  very  few  excep- 
tions, these  have  the  ])eculiar  dentation  remarked  in  the  description  of 
Grtviopsi^  Haydenii  of  Nebraska,  and  of  Vihurnxm  marginatum  of  Black 
Butte.  I  have  compared  this  last  8i>ecies  to  V,  giganteum  of  Sezane,  but 
only  for  the  size  of  the  leaves  and  the  character  of  the  nervation,  not  for 
the  division  of  the  borders,  as  seen  above ;  for  the  Sezane  species  has 
long,  turned-upward  teeth,  some  of  them  doubly  dentate,  a  character  in 
accordance  with  most  of  the  other  kind  of  leaves  of  this  European  gronp. 
How  to  account  for  discrepancies  of  this  kind  f  Is  the  Sezane  flora  rep- 
resentative of  a  formation  absent  from  the  American  geology,  or  not  yet 
recognized  in  it;  of  a  land-formation  which,  under  different  climatic'in* 
fluences,  could  have  harbored  the  same  types  as  the  Sezane  ones,  intro- 
duced by  some  kind  of  agency  ?  This  is  evidenth'  not  the  case,  as  the 
series  ot  the  Cretaceous  strata  from  the  Dakota  group  to  the  Lignitic  is 
uninterrupted,  and  especially  as  both  successive  floras  are  related  by 
a  general  character  far  different  from  that  of  the  contemperaneons  florals 
of  Europe  and  of  those  of  intermediate  epochs.  Now,  admitting  that  the 
succession  of  generic  types  indicates  continuous  development  or  multipli- 
cation of  forms  and  characters  in  ascending  from  the  lowest  strata  of  the 
geological  formations,  shall  we  say  that  a  single  form  or  type  or  species 
has  been  at  different  times  the  first  and  only  representative  of  each  group, 
though  wide  and  multiple  in  its  representatives  it  may  be  now  t  Or,  con- 
sidci'ing  merely  the  dicotyledonous  plants,  which  make  their  first  appear- 
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ance  at  the  be^nning  of  the  Gretaceons,  are  they  all  derived  from  the 
modification  of  a  same  lower  form,  developed  at  the  same  or  at  different 
localities  under  influences  of  the  same  kind  f    I  do  not  think  it  possible 
to  suppose  that  the  first  leaf  representative  of  a  dicotyledonous  has  ap- 
pear^ only  at  one  place  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  nor  that  it  has  been 
derived  from  a  same  organism  over  the  whole  world,  nor  that  the  ex- 
ternal first  causes  of  modification  have  been  the  same.    Therefore,  even 
admitting  the  theory  of  successive  transformation  of  vegetable  types  in 
a  kind  of  ascending  ^cale,  it  would  be  necessary  to  consider  as  multiple, 
local,  varied  in  forms,  the  first  dicotyledonous  representatives.    If  this 
is  true  for  the  dicotyledonous  plants,  it*  has  to  be  equally  admitted  for 
plants  of  a  lower  type.    Simple  as  they  were,  then,  in  their  characters^ 
they  did  hold,  as  seeds  do,  all  the  future  typical  conformations  of  their  off- 
springs, resulting  of  influences  of  divers  natures ;  but  as  it  is  the  case  with 
seeds  of  different  kinds,  the  result  of  their  multiplication  of  growth 
should,  of  course,  have  been  represented  by  groups  of  vegetables  of  dif- 
ferent  characters.    This  would  account  for  the  diversity  of  floras  of  the 
same  epoch  at  distant  localities,  or  for  the  isolation  and  dissimilarity  of 
types  in  the  flora  of  two  continents  in  synchronous  formations.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  disaccord  remarked  in  the  floras  of  geological  epochs, 
and  which  have  been  explained  by  displacement  of  floras,  or  what  is 
called  a  wandering  of  species,  may  be,  in  many  cases  at  least,  attributed 
to  diversity  of  original  forms.    The  more  we  descend  toward  the  so-called 
primitive  vegetable  types,  or  the  more  simple  have  been  the  organism 
of  plants,  the  more  easily  they  should  have  been  modified  under  local 
influences.    A  change  of  climate  of  a  few  degrees,  which  might  have 
caused  the  disapx>earance  or  extinction  of  some  species  of  plants,  should 
have  forced  the  deformation  of  others  or  the  birth  of  new  ones  in  a 
proportional  degree.     Though  the  intermediate  links  which  connect 
ancestors  and  descendants  in  vegetable  types  are  not  always  recogniza- 
ble, even  in  the  oldest  fossil  floras,  it  is  certain  that  all  the  groups  have 
a  general  family-fades  modified  by  some  new  and  discordant  forms  of  un- 
accountable origin.    In  our  Liguitic,the  group  of  Evanstou,  for  example, 
introduces  to  the  Tertiary  flora  the  serrate  leaves,  its  Caryaj  Alnm,  Be- 
tula^  &c.    That  of  Carbon  comes  after  with  Acer^  Ulmus^  and  other  new 
types.    Have  they  been  brought  up  from  Greenland,  from  Europe,  or 
from  another  country,  or  have  they  api)eai'ed  for  the  first  time  where  we 
find  them  now  f  They  must  have  had  their  birth  at  some  place,  anyhow  ; 
and  I  do  not  see  why  this  birthplace  should  not  be  accepted  for  the  lo- 
calities where  the  types  are  recognized,  rather  than  to  suppose  them 
born  elsewhere  and  transported  hereafter,  adding  to  the  problem  a  new 
proposition,  which  renders  its  solution   still  more  difficult.    As  said 
above,  the  question  is  merely  touched  upon,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
ground  either  for  or  against  the  present  system,  now  generally  admitted, 
of  the  succession  of  species,  or  of  their  development  by  modification  of 
form  under  any  kind  of  influence.    My  purpose  is  merely  to  point  out 
the  importance  of  the  study  of  our  ancient  North  American  floras,  repre- 
sented by  more  homogeneous  groups  in  a  more  regular  succession,  less 
diversified  by  geological  disturbances,  and  which,  therefore,  may  afford 
some  more  reliable  data  for  consideration.    The  history  of  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  earth  is  in  intimate  relation  to  that  of  the  human   races. 
The  proverb,  "All  flesh  is  grass,"  is  explainable  in  this  way:  that  the 
vegetation  of  every  epoch  is  in  immediate  relation  to  the  synchronous 
beings  ;  that  vegetable  life  comes  first  and  that  animal  life  is  dependent 
from  it;  that  therefore  the  history  of  the  vegetation  from  its  origin,  or 
the  vegetable  paleontology,  should  not  be  left  aside  in  considering  the 
successive  phases  of  animal  life  in  relation  to  the  history  of  man. 
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By  Edwabd  D.  Cope,  A.  M. 


PmULBBLPHIA,  July  12, 1874. 

Sib  :  I  send  herewith  a  report  on  the  Btratigraphical  relations  and 
vertebrate  paleontology  of  the  formations  which  represent  the  Creta- 
ceous, Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene  periods  in  Colorado,  with  a  few 
species  from  other  localities  added.  This  essay  is  based  on  material 
collected  by  myself  during  a  part  of  the  summer  and  autumn  of  the 
year  1873,  under  the  auspices  of  the  geological  survey  of  which  you 
are  director.  This  represents  the  following  numbers  of  species  from 
the  respective  formations,  to  which  I  have  added  the  number  from 
each  which  is  believed  to  have  been  first  introduced  to  the  knowledge 
of  paleontologists: 


Formation. 

Total. 

New. 

Plioccnts    .....    ....    - - 

21 
75 
15 
38 

9 

Miocene. ..... .... .. 

-   -     _    . 

59 

Koceue ..... ...... ......  ...... 

7 

Cretaceous ..-  -       

19 

Total 

149 

94 

Hoping  tliat  the  report  will  subserve  the  objects  of  the  survey,   I 
remain,  with  respect, 

EDWARD  D.  COPE, 

Paleontologist. 
Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden, 

Geologist  in  Charge^  dko 


OHAPTEE  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  water  shed  between  the  South  Platte  Kiver  aud  Lodge  Pole  Greek 
is  .composed  superficially  of  formations  of  the  Pliocene  epoch  as  defined 
by  Hayden.  The  latter  stream  flows  eastwardly  through  the  southern 
parts  of  Wyoming  and  Nebraska,  and  empties  into  the  South  Platte 
near  Jnlesburgh,  Nebr.  The  territorial  and  state  boundaries  traverse 
this  water-shed  from  west  to  east.  The  springs  on  its  southern  slope, 
cFhich  form  the  sources  of  the  northern  tributaries  of  the  South  Platte, 
issue  from  beneath  the  beds  of  the  formation  above  named.  At  or  near 
this  point  is  an  abrupt  descent  in  the  level  of  the  country,  which  generally 
presents  the  character  of  a  line  of  blufi's  varying  from  two  to  nine  hundred 
feet  in  height.  This  line  forms  the  eastern  border  of  the  valley  of  Crow 
dreek  until  it  bends  to  the  eastward,  when  it  extends  in  a  nearly  east  aud 
Nest  direction  for  at  least  sixty  miles.*  At  various  pointsalongit,  portions 
lave  become  isolated  through  the  action  of  erosion,  forming  '<  buttes." 
Two  of  these,  at  the  head  of  Middle  Pawnee  Creek,  are  especially  conspic- 
lous  landmarks,  forming  truncate  cones  of  about  900  feet  in  elevation, 
IS  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  the  survey,  informs  me.  They  are  called  the  Paw- 
lee  or  sometimes  the  White  Buttes ;  near  them  stand  two  others,  the 
Castle  and  Court- House  Buttes. 

The  upper  portion  of  this  line  of  blufifs  and  buttes  is  composed  of  the 
?liocene  sandstone  in  alternating  strata  of  harder  and  sotter  consist- 
iuce.  It  is  usually  of  medium  hardness,  and  such  beds,  where  exposed 
>n  both  the  Lodge  Pole  and  South  Platte  slopes  of  the  water  shed, 
.ppear  to  be  penetrated  by  innumerable  tortuous,  friable,  siliceous  rods 
nd  stem-like  bodies.  They  resemble  the  roots  of  the  vegetation  of  a 
wamp,  and  such  they  may  have  been,  as  the  stratum  is  frequently"  filled 
rith  remains  of  animals  which  have  been  buried  while  it  was  in  a  soft 
tate.  No  better-preserved  remains  of  plants  were  seen.  The  depth  of 
he  entire  formation  is  not  more  than  75  feet,  of  which  the  softer  beds 
re  the  lower,  and  vary  in  depth  from  1  foot  to  20.  The  superior  strata 
re  either  sandstone  conglomerate  or  a  coarse  sand,  of  varying  thickness 
nd  alternating  relations ;  the  conglomerate  contains  white  pebbles  and 
Med  Pliocene  mammalian  remains. 

This  formation  rests  on  a  stratum  of  white,  friable,  argillaceous  rock 
f  Miocene  age,  probably  of  the  White  Kiver  epoch,  as  1  believe,  from 
je  presence  of  the  following  species,  which  1  detected  in  it:  Byccnodon 
9rridu8^  H.  crucians^  Oreodon  culberisonii^  0.  gracilis^  Paebrothmum  vil- 
mii^  Aceraiherium  occidentale^  Hyracodon  nebrascengis,  Anchitherium 
lirdiiy  Palceolagxis  Jiaydenii^  Ischromys  typuSj  Mus  elegans^  &c.  The 
»rmation  extends  to  a  depth  of  several  hundred  feet,  and  rests  on  a 
ratum  of  a  fine-graiued,  hard,  argillaceous  rock  of  a  dark-brown  color, 
ome  of  its  strata  are  carbonaceous,  sind  contain  vegetable  remains 
adly  preserved;  others  are  filled  with  immense  numbers  of  fresh  and 
rackish  water  shells,  including  oysters.  I  do  not  know  the  depth  of 
lis  bed,  but  followed  it  to  the  southward  until  it  disappeared  beneath 
le  Loess  of  the  South  Platte.  The  age  of  this  formation  is  identical 
ith  that  which  underlies  the  freshwater  basins  of  Dakota  and  Wyo- 
ing  according  to  Hayden,  and  concerning  which  difference  of  opinion 

•  See  Berthoud,  Proceed.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1872,  p.  48,  where  the  bluffs  are  men- 
>i)ed. 
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exists  among  geologists.  I,  however,  succeeded  in  procaring  a  number 
of  fossil  vertebrates  from  it,  which  not  only  prove  conclusively  its  Me- 
sozoic  age,  but  it«  horizontal  identity  with  the  reptile-bearing  Fort  Union 
beds  of  the  Upper  Missouri.  This  formation,  which  has  been  usually 
regarded  as  Tertiary,  I  determined  to  be  Cretaceous  in  18C9,  and  the 
present  discoveries  establish  that  view  as  correct.  The  fossils  which 
are  described  in  the  following  pages  represent  I>inosauria  of  three  spe- 
cies, a  crocodile,  and  several  tortoises,  identical  specifically  with  those 
obtained  by  Dr.  Hayden  on  the  Missouri,  Big  Horn  Eivers,  &c.  Some 
of  the  shells  1  submitted  to  Mr.  Conrad,  and  he  pronounces  them  to  be 
Cyrenas, 

South  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Platte,  the  Cretaceous  beds  have  an 
extensive  development,  and  south  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Bailroad  contain 
some  beds  of  pretty  good  coal.  The  high  tract  of  land  which  extends  east 
from  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  constitutes  the  *^ divide''  between  the 
waters  of  the  Platte  and  Arkansas,  is  composed  of  Tertiary  strata  lying 
nearly  horizontal.  A  few  days'  exploration  among  them  revealed  chiefly 
hard,  coarse  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  which  belong  to  the  Monu- 
ment Creek  group  of  Hayden.  The  more  elevated  hills  nearest  the 
mountains  are  capped  by  a  light-colored  trachytic  rock,  believed  to  be 
of  volcanic  origin.  While  it  overlies  the  MonumentCreek  formation,  the 
sandstone  of  the  latter  not  infrequently  incloses  angular  fragments  of 
a  similar  rock,  showing  that  the  outflow  commenced  prior  to  the  period 
of  its  deposit,  and  continued  subsequently*  The  age  of  the  Monument 
Creek  formation  in  relation  to  the  other  Tertiaries  not  having  been  defi- 
nitely determined,  I  sought  for  vertebrate  fossils.  The  most  character- 
istic one  which  I  procured  was  the  hind  leg  and  foot  of  an  ArtiodiictyU 
of  the  Oreodan  type,  which  indicated  conclusively  that  the  formation  is 
newer  than  the  Eocene.  From  the  same  neighborhood  and  stratum,  as 
I  have  every  reason  for  believing,  the  fragment  of  the  Mega^erataps  co- 
loradoensis  was  obtained.  This  fossil  is  equally  conclusive  against  the 
Pliocene  age  of  the  formation,  so  that  it  may  be  referred  to  theMioceue 
until  further  discoveries  enable  us  to  bo  more  exact. 

Fresh- water  strata  of  probable  Eocene  age  were,  however,  detected 
by  both  Dr.  Hayden's  party  and  my  own  in  the  South  l*ark.  These 
consist  of  laminated  argillaceous  shales  of  soft  consistency,  in  which 
great  nuiDbers  of  fishes  and  ])lant  impressions  are  preserved.  The  fishes 
are  refeiable  to  only  two  species,  Amyzon  commune  and  lihinca^tes pec- 
tinatm,  and  are  described  in  chapter  11.  They  are  nearly  related  to 
species  of  the  Elko  shales  and  Bridger  formation,  and  I  suspect  that 
their  age  is  Eocene. 

From  Trout  Creek,  near  Fairplay,  we  procured  a  number  of  inverte- 
brate fossils  of  Lower  Cretaceous  age,  a  few  of  which  are  described  by 
Mr.  Conrad  in  chapter  11. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  in  Colorado  as  in  Dakota,  the  formations 
of  the  Loui)  Fork,  White  Kiver,  and  Fort  Union  epochs  are  present,  and 
display  a  similar  succession  of  life,  and  that  the  corresponding  horizons 
display  identity  in  the  generic  and  often  specific  forms  of  life.  They  also 
exhibit  the  same  marked  fauual  distinctness  from  each  other  in  Colorado 
as  in  Dakota,  and  the  Colorado  fauna  displays  the  same  strong  diver- 
sity froui  the  Eocene  fauna  of  Wyoming  in  respect  to  the  genera,  fami- 
lies, and  orders  which  can  be  compared. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

THE    CRETACEOUS   PERIOD. 

Section  I. — on  the  mutual  relations  of  the  cretaceous  and 

TERTIARY  FjjRMATIONS  OF  THE  WEST. 

The  subject  which  it  is  proposed  here  briefly  to  discuss  is  one  which 
has  excited  considerable  interest  for  several  reasons.  One  of  these  is, 
that  there  exists  s6me  discrepancy  in  the  e\ideuces  as  to  the  true  age  of 
beds  at  the  summit  of  .the  Cretaceous  period  and  base  of  the  Tertiary 
in  the  Missouri  and  Bocky  Mountain  regions,  and  hence  a  difference  of 
opinion.  Another  is,  that  the  question  of  continuity  iu  topographicjil, 
and  hence  of  faunal  and  floral,  relations,  will  be  largely  elucidated  by  a 
proper  determination  of  the  beds  in  question,  both  geologically  and 
paleontologically.  I  have  endeavored  to  attain  some  results  in  the 
latteir  field  in  the  department  of  Vertehrata^  which  are  here  presented, 
with  some  stratigraphical  observations  made  at  localities  either  little  or 
not  previously  studied. 

Messrs.  Meek  and  Hayden  have  classified  the  vast  thickness  of  the 
Cretaceous  system,  recognizing  five  epochs  as  quite  distinctly  defined. 
These  are  as  follows : 

I.  The  6akota  group,  (No.  1.) — The  present  list  does  not  include  any 
species  as  discovered  in  this  formation.  Developed  on  the  Missouri  and 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  New  Mexico. 

II.  The  Benton  group. — Seen  on  the  Missouri  Kiver  by  Hayden,  and 
stated  by  him  to  extend  to  the  Smoky  Hill  River,  in  Kansas,  and  to 
Texas.  I  have  determined  only  three  species  from  it,  namely :  Hypo- 
saurus  vebbii,  a  crocodile ;  Apsopelix  sauriformis,  a  clupeoid ;  and  Pele- 
corapis  varians,  a  ctenoid  fish.  Other  species  of  fishes  occur  iu  the  same 
formation  in  Kansas. 

III.  The  Niobrara  group. — From  the  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas, 
according  to  Hayden.  Confirmatory  of  the  last  locality  are  remains  of 
Pythonomorplia  from  that  State,  discovered  and  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  A.  R. 
Boessler.  1  have  also  described  a  species  of  that  order  as  common  to 
Eastern  New  Mexico  and  Western  Kansas ;  and  Hayden  and  Leconte 
state  that  it  appears  north  of  the  Arkansas  in  Southern  Colorado. 
Vertebrate  remains  are  abundant  iu  this  formation,  and  it  has  furnished 
a  majority  of  tliose  investigated  by  paleontologists.  They  are  distributed 
as  follows,  among  tbe^rders  of  Vertebrata  ; 

Aves: 

Nataiores 2 

(!)  tSaurnrco 2 

Reptilia : 

Dinosauria 1 

Pterosauria 4 

Sauropterygia * 3 

Testudinata 3 

Pytltonomorpha 27 
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Pisces : 

Isospondyli 31 

Selachii \ 10 

IV.  TuE  Pierre  group. — lu  Nebraska  and  Dakota,  and  Middle  Colo- 
rado south  of  tbe  divide  between  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  and  Platte 
Rivers.  Also  the  lower  bed  of  Greensand  of  New  Jersey.  Besides  the 
numerous  remains  of  reptiles  and  fishes  found  in  New  Jersey,  this  for- 
mation contains  saurian  (mosasauroid)  remains  in  Colorado.  Weber 
Eiver,  Wyoming,*  below  the  coal. 

y.  The  Fox  Hills  group. — Extended  in  Central  Dakota;  on  the  Ar- 
kansas and  tributaries  in  Southern  Colorado ;  and  as  the  second  Green- 
sand  bed  in  New  Jersey.t 

VI.  The  Fort  Union  or  Lignite  group. 

With  this  epoch  we  enter  debatable  ground,  and  begin  to  consider 
strata  deposited  in  brackish  or  fresh  waters,  which  were  more  or  less 
inclosed  by  the  elevation  of  parts  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  other 
western  regions,  and  which  are  therefore  more  interrupted  in  their  ou^ 
lines  than  the  marine  formations  which  underlie  them.  Dr.  Hayden 
has  recognized  and  located  a  number  of  formations  of  this  character,  to 
some  of  which  he  has  applied  the  name  of  "  transition-beds."  That  the 
period  of  their  deposit  was  one  of  transition  from  marine  to  lacustrine 
conditions  is  evident,  and  that  a  succession  of  conformities  in  position 
of  beds  may  be  traced  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  of  them,  and  with 
the  Tertiary  strata  above  them  at  distinct  localities,  beginning  at  the 
south  and  extending  to  the  north,  is  also  proved  by  Hayden  and  others. 
It  appears  impossible,  therefore,  to  draw  the  line  satisfactoKily  without; 
the  aid  of  paleontology ;  but  here,  while  evidence  of  interniption  is  clear, 
from  tbe  relations  of  the  plants  and  vertebrate  animals,  it  is  not  idtMiti- 
eal  in  the  two  cases,  but  discrepant.  I  therefore  append  a  synopsis  of 
the  views  expressed  bj'  authors,  with  a  presentation  of  the  evidence 
which  is  accessible  in  my  department.  I  am  aware  that  the  combination 
I  shall  make  is  of  a  hi'^hlv  infiainniable  character,  because  it  not  only 
relates  to  the  most  combustible  deposits  of  the  West,  but  also  to  the 
^'  jyartic  honfcvse^^  of  contemporary  ^eolo^ists  and  paleontologists.  But 
should  any  inllauimation  ensue,  I  hope  it  will  be  attributed  to  the  nature 
of  the  materials  employed,  rather  than  to  any  inattention  on  the  part  of 
the  author  to  the  Just  elaims  of  his  friends. 

Hayden  has  nauunl  the  following  as  distinct  epochs  of  transitional 
character,  all  of  whicli  he  originally  referred  to  the  Tertiary  j)eriod.  I 
give  them  in  the  order  of  age  which  he  has  assigned  to  them. J  (1.) 
Placer  Mountain  ;  locality.  New  Mexico.  (2.)  Canon  City  coals,  Southern 
Central  Colorado.  ('^.)  Fort  IJnion,  or  Lignite  grouj);  Dakota,  Montana, 
and  Wyoming.  (4.)  The  Ditter  Creek  series;  embracing  the  Bitter 
Creek  coals,  Wyoming.  (5.)  Dear  IMver  group.  Western  Wyoming. 
To  th(»se  may  be  added  the  «Judith  Kiver  beds  of  Montana,  wliieh  Dr. 
Hayden  has  placed  with  reservation  below  the  Fort  Union  series,  leav- 
ing their  final  location  for  future  discoveries. 


*  Ilaydeii's  Aiinnal  Report,  l^^TO,  p.  107. 

t  For  a  review  of  the  extinct  reptiles  of  tliis  epoch,  sec  the  anthor'a  Extiuct  Batrachia, 
Kept  ilia,  &.C.,  N.  Am.,  lt:570. 

t  Geological  Survey  of  Colorado,  18G9,  p.  90. 
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No  vertebrate  remains  having  come  under  the  author's  notice  from  the 
Placer  Mountain  and  Canon  City  formations,  no  further  notice  can  be 
here  tpken  of  them  beyond  the  statement  that  they  are,  as  Meek  indi- 
cates, of  Cretaceous  age^  not  far  removed  from  the  horizon  of  the  coals 
of  Weber  River,  Utah.  The  presence  of  ammonites  and  baculites  above 
and  below  them  has  Indicated  such  a  conclusion  to  Lecoute,*  as  it  has 
in  the  case  of  the  Weber  River  beds  to  Dr.  Haydeq.t  To  near  the  same 
horizon  is  iwrhaps  to  be  referred  the  coal  observed  by  Professor  Marsht 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Uintah  Mountains  in  Utah,  which  were  overhud 
by  strata  containing  Ostrea  congesta.  This  may,  indeed,  be  referred  to  a 
still  older  ])eriod,  as  that  oyster  is  characteristic  of  Ko.  3,  according  to 
Meek  and  llayden.  The  Placer  Mountain  and  Canon  City  groups  are 
nearer  to  No.  5,  but  the  precise  relaition  to  it  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined.   1  therefore  proceed  to  the  Fort  Union  group  as  No.  G. 

This  extended  deposit  is  stated  by  Hayden§  to  extend  from  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  to  Colorado,  passing  under  Tertiary  beds  by  the  way.  That 
this  is  the  case  has  been  confirmed  by  the  researches  conducted  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  portions  of  Colorado  during  the  season  of  1873  by 
the  writer.ll  I  present  comparative  lists  of  the  vertebrate  species  known 
from  the  Platte  and  Missouri  Valleys  in  the  respective  Territories : 

COLORADO.  DAKOTA. 

Compsemys  victus,  Campsemys  victus, 

Adocus  lineolatus,  Adocua  lineolatus, 

Plastotnenus  punctulatus.  Flastomenus  punctulatus, 
Plaatomenus  insignis.  •  • 

Trionyx  vagam.  Trionyx  vagans. 

*  *  Jgchyroaaurus  antiquus. 

•  •  Flesiosaurua  oociduus, 
Bottosaurus  perrugosus.  •  ♦ 
Polyoncix  mortuariv^, 
Cionodon  arctatus. 
t  Hadrosaurua  occidentnlU,  Hadrosaurus  occidentalis. 

The  identity  and  correspondence  of  the  species  indicate  that  these 
remote  localities  contain  the  remains  of  the  same  fauna.  Further,  the 
presence  of  the  orders  Sauropterygia  and  Dinosauria  establishes  conclu- 
sively the  Cretaceous  and  Mesozoic  character  of  that  fauna.^j  This 
reference  was  made  by  the  writer  in  1869,  and  was  at  that  time  opposed 
to  the  views  extant,  both  geological  and  paleontological.  The  following 
exhibits  the  state  of  opinion  on  this  point  at  that  time : 

1856.  Meek  and  Hayden,  Proceedings  Academy  Philadelphia,  p.  63, 
referred  them  to  the  Tertiary. 

1856.  Meek  and  Uayden,  loc.  cit,  p.  255  ;  Lignite  referred  to  the  Mio- 
cene. 


•  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Smoky  Hill  Pacific  Railroad  Route,  ld68,  p.  66. 

t  Annual  Report,  1870,  p.  168. 

t  Sec  an  interesting  article  by  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh  on  the  Geology  of  the  Eastern  Uintah 
Mountains;  Anier.  Jour.  Sci.  Arts,  March,  1871. 

$  Annual  Rei)ort,  Colorado,  1861),  p.  89. 

II  See  Bulletin  of  the  United  Slates  Geological  Survey,  1874,  p.  10. 

If  Two  species  are  provisionally  referred  to  the  Tertiary  genus  Plaatomenus,  but  are  too 
fragmentary  for  final  determination. 
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1856.  Meek  and  Hayden,  loc,  ctf.,  113 ;  referred  to  Lower  Tertiary. 

185G.  Leidy,  loc.  ctt.,  p.  312 ;  Thespesius  occidentaliSy  (Hadrosaums^) 
referred  to  the  Mammalia  aud  regarded  as  perhaps  Dinasaurian. 

1856.  Leidy,  loc.  cit.j  1856,  p.  89 ;  Ischyrosaurus  referred  to  the  Mamma- 
lia as  a  Sirenian. 

1860.  Hayden,  Transac.  American  Philosoph.  Society,  repeats  former 
conchisions,  aud  Leidy  refers  Thespesius  more  decidedly  to  the  Sauria. 

1868.  Hayden,  Amer.  Journal  Science  Arts,  1868,  p.  204;  Lignites,  re- 
garded as  Tertiary,  from  both  vegetable  and  animal  remains  Irom  the 
Missouri  <and  the  Laramie  Plains. 

1868.  Leconte,  Exploration  of  the  Smoky  Hill  R.  R.  Route,  p.  05 ;  the 
Colorado  beds  are  '^  older  than  those  of  the  Missouri  or  Great  Lignite 
bed  of  Hayden,  which  are  probably  Miocene,"  &c. 

1860.  Cope,  Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  pp.  40, 98,  243  5  supposed  mam- 
malian remains  proved  to  be  reptilian,  and  the  formation  referred  to  the 
Cretaceous. 

1871.  Newberry,  in  Hayden's  Annual  Report,  pp.  95, 96 ;  Lignite  flora 
regarded  as  Miocene. 

1874.  Cope,  loc.  supra  dt. ;  Lignite  of  Northern  Colorado  referred  to 
the  same  horizon. 

The  Judith  Riverbeds  may  be  noticed  in  this  connection.  They  have 
yielded  but  few  vertebrate  remains,  namely,  six  species  of  Eeptilia.  Four 
of  these  are  Dinosauriaj  and  hence  diagnostic  of  the  Mesozoic  age  of  the 
formation.  The  presence  of  a  species,  Hadrosaurus  mirabilis,  Leidy,  closely 
allied  generically  and  specifically  to  a  species  (H.foulkei)  of  Cretaceous 
Nos.  4  and  5  of  New  Jersey,  induces  me  to  believe  that  the  formation  is 
Cretaceous,  and  such  would  appear  to  have  been  the  suspicion  of  Messrs. 
Meek  and  Hayden  when  they  originally  described  the  deposit  and  its  in- 
vertebrate fossils.  Leidy  suspected  that  the  species  ''indicate  the  exist- 
ence of  a  a  formation  like  that  of  the  Wealden  in  Europe."*  Meek  and 
Hayden  t  remarked,  ''We  are  inclined  to  think  with  Professor  Leidy  that 
there  may  be  at  the  base  of  the  Cretaceous  system  a  fresh-water  forma- 
tion  like  the  Wealden.  Inasuiuch,  however,  as  there  are  some  outliers 
of  fresh-water  Tertiary  in  these  low  lands,  we  would  suggest  that  it  is 
barely  possible  these  remains  may  belong  to  that  epoch."  From  the 
stand-])oiut  of  the  writer,  these  beds  would  be  at  the  top  of  the  Creta- 
ceous, and  more  or  less  related  to  the  Fort  Union  epoch.  Mr.  Meek  ex- 
presses himself  J  cautiously  with  reference  to  the  age  of  the  Fort  Union 
and  Judith  Kiver  formations,  as  follows:  ''The  occurrence  of"  fossils 
specified  '*  at  the  Judith  Kiver  localities  would  certainly  strongly  favor 
the  conelusion  not  only  that  this  Judith  formation,  the  age  of  which  has 
so  long  been  in  doubt,  is  also  Cretaceous,  but  that  even  the  higher  fresh- 
water Lignite  formation  at  Fort  Clark  and  other  Upper  Missouri  locah- 
ties  may  also  be  Upper  Cretaceous  instead  of  Lower  Tertiary.  That  the 
Judith  Kiver  beds  ma.y  be  Cretaceous,  1  am,  in  the  light  of  all  now- 
known  of  this  region  of  the  continent,  rather  inclined  to  believe.  But 
it  wouhl  take  very  strong  evidence  to  convince  me  that  the  higher  fresh- 
water Lignite  series  of  the  Upper  Missouri  is  more  ancient  than  the 
Lower  Eocene.  That  they  are  not  is  certainly  strongly  indicated  not 
only  bv  the  modern  affinities  of  their  molluscan  remains,  but  aLso  by  the 
Btiito  of  [)reservation  of  the  latter,"  «.^c.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the 
paleontologists  as  well  as  stratigrapliers  have  continued  to  regard  the 

*  ProceediiigH  Academy  Piiilaclelphiu,  Ic^oti,  p.  73. 

t  Loc.  ct7.,  IrfiV),  |).  111. 

t  Ilaytleu's  Anuual  Report,  1"?7*2,  p.  4oO. 
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Ligoite  series  as  Eocene  and  not  Cretaceous,  as  is  and  has  been  main- 
tained by  the  writer  since  1868. 

VII.  The  Bitter  Creek  series,  mentioned  by  the  writer  as  a  dis- 
tinct group  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
1872,  (published  on  August  12,)  is  apparently  regarded  by  Mr.  Meek 
also  as  representing  a  distinct  epoch.*  He  says,  "The  invertebrate 
fossils  yet  known  from  this  formation  are  in  their  specific  relations,  with 
possibly  two  or  three  exceptions,  new  to  science  and  different  from  those 
yet  found  either  at  Bear  River,  Coalville,  or,  indeed,  elsewhere  in  any 
established  horizon,  so  that  we  can  scarcely  more  than  conjecture  from 
their  specific  affinities  to  known  forms  as  to  the  probable  age  of  the 
rocks  in  which  we  find  them.^  On  this  account,  and  because  of  the 
great  stratigraphical  differences  exhibited  by  the  Bear  River  and  Evaus- 
ston  coal-strata,  I  have  followed  Hayden  in  regarding  the  Bear  River 
group  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bridger  basin  as  representing  a  distinct 
series  of  rocks,  with  present  knowledge.  On  thi^  accouut  I  omit,  as 
heretofore,  allasion  to  determinations  of  age  of  the  latter  formation  as 
irrelevant  in  discussing  the  age  of  the  Bitter  Creek  epoch,  f 

My  own  observations  on  the  relations  of  these  rocks^  made  during 
the  summer  of  1872,  have  been  in  measure  anticipated  by  the  detailed 
reports  of  Messrs.* Meek  and  Bannister, {:  which,  with  the  older  observa- 
tions of  Dr.  Hayden  and  Mr.  Emmons,  ^of  King's  survey,)  leave  little 
to  be  added.  However,  as  none  of  these  gentlemen  paid  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  vertebrate  paleontology,  the  bearing  of  this^  department  in 
relation  to  the  stratigraphy  remains  to  be  explained. 

As  Dr.  Hayden  remarks,  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  at  Black  Butte 
station,  passes  through  a  monoclinal  valley,  the  rocks  on  both  sides 
having  a  gentle  dip  to  the  southeast.  This  dip  contiuoes  to  the  east- 
ward to  near  Creston,  where  the  beds  pass  under  the  newer  Tertiary 
strata.  Following  the  railroad  westward  from  Black  Butte,  the  same 
dip  continues  to  near  Salt  Wells,  where  we  cross  an  autielinal  axis,  the 
(lip  of  the  strata  being  gentle  to  the  northwest.  There  are  minor  vari- 
atious  in  the  dip,  but  the  general  result  is  as  stateiL  They  disappc^ar 
five  miles  east  of  Rock  Spring  station,  beneath  the  latter  beds  of  the 
Green  River  Tertiary,  which  at  this  jjoint  presents  a  line  of  strike  ex- 
tending northeast  and  southwest  across  the  raili'oad  in  the  form  of  a 
range  of  bluffs  of  considerable  elevation.  They  are  composed  of  lighter- 
colored  and  softer  material  than  the  Bitter  Creek  strata.  The  latter 
consists  of  alternating  beds  of  hard  and  soft  sandstone,  with  argillaceous 
and  Ciirbonaceous  strata.  The  upper  part  of  the  series  contains  eleven 
coal-strata;  at  Rock  Spring  I  was  informed  that  the  iipi>er  was  ten  feet 
in  thickness,  and  the  next  four  feet.  Returning  eastward,  the  heavier 
bedded  sandstone  is  low  in  the  series  at  Point  of  Rocks,  in  consequence 
of  the  southeast  dip ;  and  the  upper  beds  are  softer  and  abound  in  fossil 
shells.  At  Black  Butte  station,  the  heavy  sandstone  bed  disappears 
from  view  toward  the  east,  and  the  eleven  coal-strata  appear  above  it. 
About. twenty  feet  above  the  sandstone,  between  two  of  the  thinner 
beds  of  coal,  the  bones  of  the  Agathaumas  sylvestris  were  found  imbedded 
in  leaves  and  sticks  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  cemented  together  by 
sand  and  clay.  Where  the  heavy  sandstone  bed  disappears  below  the 
level  of  the  track  of  the  railroad,  in  the  course  of  its  eastern  dip,  a  thin 

*  Hnyden's  Annnal  Report,  1872,  pp.  459,  461,  published  April,  1873. 

tTliis  course  has  been  misumlerstood  by  Mr.  Meek  and  others  as  implying  a  design 
to  ignore  those  dctermiuatious.  Both  Mr.  Emmons  and  Mr.  Meek  are  clear  io  the  ex* 
pressiou  of  their  conclusions  as  to  the  ago  of  the  Bear  River  epoch. 

\  See  IIaydeu'8  Annual  Report,  1872,  pp.  457,  525. 
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bed  of  coal  jnst  above  it  soon  follows;  tlieii  a  bed  of  shells  contniiiing 
oysters,  more  and  less  umneroua  at  dilTereut  points,  may  be  traced  lor 
eome  distance  before  it  also  disappears,  j^ear  the  latter  poiut,  a  bed  of 
Dielaniau  and  other  fVesh-water  abella  ia  seen  a  fi>w  feet  above  them. 

A  section,  carried  for  eight  miles  aoatb  of  Black  Butte  station,  exhib- 
its the  relation  of  the  Bitter  Oreek  series  to  the  super incnmbent  Tertia- 
riea  very  instructively.  The  whole  series  rises  slightly  to  the  aouthward, 
and  more  distinctly  to  the  westward,  so  as  to  form  an  escarpment  as  the 
eastern  border  of  an  opeu  valley,  which  ejctends  south  from  the  railroad 
in»t  west  of  the  sCatiun.  The  heavy  bed  of  sand-rock  is  here  as  else- 
where the  hindmark  aud  stratigrapliical  base-line.  Moviag  south  from 
the  railroad,  we  keep  along  the  strike  of  tbe  lower  coal-beds.  Just 
above  the  saudstone  bed  the  softer  stratum  thickeua,  aud  siv  miles  from 
the  statiou  is^coveretl  with  the  debris  of  immense  numbers  of  Lepieaiha 
vrasnatellrformM.  Passing  over  the  edges  of  the  strata  toward  tbe  south- 
east, I  counted  eight  beds  of  coal,  separated  by  various  short  iutervala, 
the  eighth  being  the  heaviest,  and  live  or  six  feet  thick.  Above  this  one, 
three  thin  beds  of  lignite  were  crossed  in  succession,  each  accompanied 
with  all  abundance  of  leaves  of  chiefly  dicotyledonous  plants.  Theu 
came  the  ninth  bed  of  coal,  aud  tbcu  in  order  three  more  beds  of  liguite, 
with  abundant  leaves.  During  this  time  the  ascent  became  less  steep, 
and  a  number  of  level  tracts  were  passed  before  reaching  the  upper  bed 
of  lignite.  Beyotkd  this  1  passed  another  short  flat,  which  v/aa  marked 
by  a  number  of  worn  banks  of  the  light  ash-color  that  distinguishes  the 
material  of  the  bluffs  of  the  Green  Biver  Tertiary  which  overlie  the  coal- 
series  near  Bock  Springs.  I  had  not  ridden  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beforu 
reaching  a  low  line  from  which  one  of  my  men  picked  up  a  Jaw  of  a 
small  mammalian  allied  to  the  Bridger  Hy<msodua,  or  JTyracotJieiium  of 
the  Eocene  of  Frauoe  and  Switzerland,  and  a  number  of  JPal«dina-lik& 
shells.  I  had  thus  reached  the  summit  of  the  Bitter  Greek  formatiou, 
which  did  not  appear  to  be  much  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
al-iove  its  base  at  the  riiilroati.  in  full  view,  n  mile  or  two  to  tlie  south, 
rose  the  first  of  the  benches  which  constitute  the  levels  of  tbe  Greeu 
Biver  formatiou.  Betweeu  this  and  tbe  first  mammal-prodnciug  bed 
rose  three  bauks,  one  heyoud  the  other,  measuring  altogether  one  hun- 
dred aud  twenty  feet ;  |>erhaps  the  lowest  was  ten  feet  above  the  first 
bank,  and  this  one  not  more  elevated  above  tbe  last  lignite  and  leaf  bed. 
In  all  of  these,  I  found  bones  of  Green  River  Vertebrata  exceedingly 
Dbuudant,  but  all  dislocated  and  scattered,  so  as  to  be  rarely  in  jaxte- 
position.    These  consisted  of  the  following  species : 


CItatea  (1)  glaber. 
Heptiles  : 

Emys  megaulax. 

Emt/a  pachi/lotmts. 

Emys  euthnettis. 

Trionyx  scutumantiquum. 

Alligator  heterodott. 
Mammals  : 

Oratherium  vaaaodenae,  and  A'agments  of  others  too  imperfect  for 
det«rmiiiation. 

In  tbe  third  bauk,  in  immediate  justaposttion  with  the  remains  just 
enumerated,  I  found  another  thiu  bed  of  lignite,  but  this  time  without 
any  visible  leaves.     In  a  fourth  line  of  low  bluffs,  a  little  beyond,  t  foond 
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that  remarkable  mammal  Meialophodon  annatus,  with  its  dentitiou  nearly 
complete,  Id  connection  with  fragments  of  other  mammals  and  rei)tiles. 

Behind  these  rises  the  first  line  of  white  blufifs,  already  described, 
-which  extends  away  to  the  east;  to  the  west  it  soon  terminates  in  a 
high  escarpment,  in  north  and  south  line  with  that  of  the  Bitter  Creek 
beds,  already  mentioned  as  bounding  a  north  and  south  Tallc}'.  This 
and  the  superjacent  strata,  which  we  pass  over  in  going  south,  appear  to 
be  conformable  to  those  of  the  Bitter  Creek  series  beneath  them.  I  say 
"  appear,"  for  slight  differences  of  dip  are  not  readily  measured  by  the 
eye ;  yet  I  suspect  that  the  conformability  is  very  close,  if  not  exact, 
and  similar  to  that  mentioned  by  Meek  and  Bannister  as  exhibited  by 
the  beds  of  the  Washakie  group,  which  lie  upon  the  coal-series  east  oV 
Creston.  The  white  bluffs  add  perhaps  one  hundred  feet  to  the  eleva- 
tion. On  their  summit  is  a  thin  bed  of  buff  clay  and  sand  rock,  similar 
to  the  upper  strata  of  the  Bitter  Creek  series,  and  containing  numerous 
shells  and  some  scattered  teeth  and  scales  of  fishes.  I  called  Mr. 
Meek's  attention  to  the  specimens  of  these  shells  which  I  sent  him,  and 
his  reply  was  that  most  were  of  identical  species  with  those  of  the  coal- 
series,  Cretaceous,  and  that  they  presented  no  general  peculiarity. 

At  a  short  distance  to  the  southward,  another  line  of  white  bluffs 
extends  across  the  line  of  travel.  This  is  not  more  elevated  than  the 
preceding  one ;  I  only  found  remains  of  tortoises  on  it.  Several  miles 
to  the  south  we  reach  another  bench,  whose  bluffy  face  rises  four  or 
five  hundred  feet  in  buttress-like  masses,  interrupted  at  regular  intervals 
by  narrow  terraces.  This  line  is  distinguished  for  its  brilliantly-colored 
strata,  extending  in  horizontal  bands  along  the  escarpment.  They  are 
brilliant  cherry-red,  white,  true  X)urple,  with  a  bloom-shade,  yellow,  and 
pea- green,  forming  one  of  the  most  beautiful  displays  I  ever  beheld.  The 
lower  portions  are  bright-red,  which  color  predominates  toward  the  west, 
where  the  bluffs  descend  to  a  lower  elevation,  i  found  on  them  remains 
of  a  turtle,  (Emys  euthnetusj  Cope,)  and  some  borings  of  a  worm  in  a  hard 
layer.  On  top  of  these  are  clay  and  slate  rocks  of  a  muddy-yellow  color, 
with  their  various  ledges  rising  to  perhaps  two  hundred  feet.  Continu- 
ing now  to  the  southeastward  along  the  old  stage  road,  we  cross  South 
Bitter  Creek  at  the  old  Laclede  station.  Some  miles  south  and  east  of 
this  point  we  cross  a  band  of  buff  sandstones,  forming  a  bluff'  of  fifty  or 
more  feet  in  elevation.  Below  it  lie  more  white  or  ashen  beds,  w  hich 
contain  remains  of  mammals  and  turtles  rather  dectiyed.  A  short  dis- 
tance beyond  these,  and  forty  miles  from  Black  Butte  station,  we  reach 
the  base  of  the  enormous  pile  of  sediment  which  I  have  called  the 
Mammoth  Buttes.  These  form  a  horseshoe-shai)ed  mass,  the  concavity 
presenting  south  and  eastwardly,  the  summit  narrow,  serrate,  and  most 
elevated  to  the  east,  and  desending  and  widening  toward  the  south. 
I  estimated  the  height  of  the  eastern  end  to  be  at  least  one  thousand 
feet  above  the  plain  surrounding  it.  Numerous  mammalian  remains* 
demonstrated  that  this  mass  is  a  part  of  the  Bridger  Eocene,  although, 
as  Mr.  Emmons,  of  King's  survey,  informs  me,  no  continuous  connection 
with  the  principal  area  west  of  Green  River  can  be  traced.  The  total 
thickness  of  the  Green  liiver  and  Bridger  formations  on  this  section 
cannot  be  far  from  twenty-five  hundred  feet,  at  a  very  rough  estimate. 

The  point  of  transition  from  the  Cretaceous  to  the  Tertiary  deposits, 
as  indicated  by  the  vertebrate  remains,  is  then  in  the  interval  between 
the  last  plant-bed  at  the  summit  of  the  buff  mud-rocks  and  the  mam- 
maM)one  deposit  in  the  lowest  of  the  ash-gray  beds.     Below  this  line 

•  See  The  MoDster  of  Mamiuoth  Buttes,  Penu  Monthly  Magazine,  1873,  August. 
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the  formation  must  be  accounted  as  Cref aceous,  on  account  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Dinosaurian  Agathaumas  sylvestris  ;  and  those  above  it,  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out,  Eocene,*  on  account  of  the  types  of  Mamma- 
lia  contained  in  them. 

The  authorities  on  the  Bitter  Creek  formation  have  presented  views 
more  or  less  at  variance  with  those  entertained  by  the  writer,  or  of  such 
dubious  character  as  to  fall  very  for  short  of  the  requirements  of  evi- 
dence. Dr.  Hayden  has  regarded  them  as  Tertiary  and  as  transitional 
from  Cretaceous  to  Tertiary.  Mr.  King,  in  his  very  full  article  on  the 
Green  River  basin,  deiinitely  refers  the  lower  part  of  the  series  to  the 
Cretaceous,  in  the  following  language :  t  "  We  have,  then,  here  the  upper- 
most members  of  the  Cretaceous  series  laid  down  in  the  period  of  the 
oceanic  sway,  and  quite  freely  charged  with  the  fossil  relics  of  marine 
life ;  then  an  uninterrupted  passage  of  conformable  beds  through  the 
brackish  period  up  till  the  whole  Green  Eiver  basin  became  a  single 
sheet  of  fresh  water."  He  regards  the  line  of  the  upper  bed  of  oysters 
as  the  summit  of  the  Cretaceous,  and  the  superimposed  beds  as  Tertiary, 
in  the  following  language,  (p.  453:)  "while  the  fresh-water  species, 
which  are  found  in  connection  with  the  uppermost  coal-beds,  seem  to 
belong  to  the  early  Tertiary  period."  He  thus  places  the  line  some  dis- 
tance within  what  I  have  regarded  as  the  Cretaceous  boundary  ;  what 
the  significance  of  this  conclusion  is  will  be  subsequently  considered. 

Mr.  Lesquereaux,  as  is  known,  regards  these  beds  as  Tertiary,  not 
only  on  account  of  tbeir  vegetable  fossils,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
stratigraphic  relations  of  the  formation.  His  conclusion  to  this  effect  is 
consistent  throughout,  and  is  a  fact  of  the  highest  importance  in  tliis 
connection. 

Mr.  Meek  has  fully  discussed  the  age  of  this  series  in  his  interesting 
article  in  Hayden's  Annual  Keport  for  1872,  tbe  general  tenor  of  which 
is  indi(!at(Hl  by  tbe  passage  I  have  quoted  from  tbe  optMiing:  of  his  re- 
marks ill  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  i)resent  notice  of  tbe  Bitter  Creek  beds. 
His  opinions  may  be  cited  as  follows:  In  tbe  Annual  Keport  for  1870,  be 
determined  tbe  beds  visible  at  Hallville  as  Tertiary  ;  in  that  of  1871, 
ibi'e(*  species  of  oysters  from  other  j)arts  of  the  Bitter  Creek  beds  are 
placed  in  tbe  Cretaceous  list,  each  one  with  question  as  to  the  identitiea- 
tion  of  species,  ii  point,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  equivalent  in  the  case  of 
oysters  to  (juestion  of  tbe  age  of  deposit.  The  remarks  in  bis  report,  as 
well  as  those  in  Mr.  King's  report,  refer  either  to  the  much  lower  Weber 
Kiver  coal  or  to  the  ditlereut  area  of  tbe  Bear  River  group,  and  are  con- 
se(|Uently  noticed  under  that  bead. 

In  a  pai)er  on  tbe  age  of  these  beds,  published  August  12, 1872,  the 
writer  asserted  tbe  Cretaceous  age  of  the  series.  On  this  Dr.  Bannis- 
ter, the  companion  of  Mr.  .Meek,  writes f  that ''  Mr.  Meek,  and,  I  believe, 
]\Ir.  Emmons  also,  bad  considered  that  these  beds  might  be  Cretaceous, 
but  this  was  rather  on  acc^ount  of  tbe  change  in  tbe  fossil  fauna  from 
purely  fresh  water,  as  in  the  characteristic  Tertiary  of  this  region,  to 
brarkisb-water  marine,  and  the  specific  affinities  of  a  few  of  tbe  fossils 
to  California  Cretaceous  species,  than  from  any  very  j)ositive  evidence. 
As  iar  as  I  know,  tbe  only  evidence  of  this  kind  is  the  identification  by 
riofcssor  Cope  of  tbe  saurian  remains  found  by  us  at  Black  Butte." 

Jt  only  remains  to  observe  that  tbe  strata  aud  coal  of  tbe  Bitter  Creek 
gioup  of  tbe  Cretaceous  are  either  wanting  on  the  western  aud  southern 

^  i)i\  liatlimodou,  nn    rxtinct   jieiius  of  ungulates,  Fel).   1(5,    1^7*2,     llaytleu's   Auuual 
Krport,  1-TU,  p.  4:n  ;  Aimiial  Ke])()rt,  1672,  }).  (>4r». 
t  Kxpldiatiou  of  the  K(»rtU'th  Parallel,  p.  45^. 
i  Auuual  Keport,  167'2,  p.  534. 
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borders  of  the  Green  Biver  basin,  or  are  concealed  by  tbe  snperincom- 
bent  Tertiaries.  Instead  of  these,  a  comparatively  thin  bed  of  appar- 
ently unfossiliferons  quartzite  or  sandstone  lies  at  a  high  angle  against 
the  bases  of  the  Uintah*  and  Ham's  Fork  Monn tains  respectively,  on  beds 
of  J  urassic  age,  which  are  probably  Gi*etaceoas  No.  1,  (Dakota. )  The  beds 
observed  by  Professor  Marsh  on  the  south  side  of  the  Uintah  Mountains, 
on  Brush  Greek,  belong  neither  to  the  Dakota  nor  Bitter  Greek  epochs, 
but  perhaps  to  No  3,  if,  as  Professor  Marsh  asserts,  the  oyster  found  in  a 
superjacent  stratum  is  Ostrea  cortgesta^  Gon.;  it  is  in  any  case  of  no  later 
date  than  the  Ganyon  Gity  or  Weber  River  coals.  Hence  the  assumption 
of  some  writers  that  this  discovery  determined  the  age  of  the  Bitter  Greek 
series  to  be  Gretaceous  is  without  foundation  in  fact. 

VIII.  The  Bear  River  group  of  Hayden  occupies,  according  to 
bim,  a  distinct  basin,  to  the  west  of  an  anticlinal  axis,  which  separates 
it  from  that  of  Green  River.  It  is  buried  under  Tertiary  beds,  the  age 
of  which  has  been  a  question  of  interest,  and  will  be  hereafter  considered. 
In  order  to  determine  the  relations  of  the  two  basins,  a  section  was  car- 
ried across  the  rim  of  the  eastern,  starting  from  the  Fontanelle  Greek, 
eighty  miles  north  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  continuing  toward 
the  upper  waters  of  Ham's  Fork  of  the  Green  River  to  the  westward. 
My  notes  are  as  follows : 

The  beds  of  the  Green  River  epoch  dip  gently  from  the  point  where 
my  last  notes  left  them  near  the  Rock  Spring  station,  toward  the 
northwest  all  the  way  to  Green  River.  The  upper  strata  become  slaty 
in  character,  and  descend  to  the  water-level  at  the  river,  where  they 
form  a  high  bluff;  In  these  slates  occur  the  fish-beds  discovered  by  Dr. 
Hayden,  as  well  as  the  insect-beds  noticed  by  Messrs.  Denton  and  Rich- 
ardson. They  are  worn  into  towers  and  other  picturesque  forms  at 
Green  River  Gity.  (See  Hayden's  Annual  Report,  1870.)  Passing  north 
from  the  railroad,  up  the  valley  of  Green  River,  the  slates  display  a  gen- 
tle dip  to  the  north,  and  eighteen  miles  beyond  have  disappeared  from 
view.  On  both  sides  of  the  river,  huge  mesas  of  the  Bridger  formation 
come  into  view;  those  on  the  east  extending  to  the  Big  Sandy  River, 
and  those  on  the  West  to  Ham's  Fork.  At  Slate  Greek,  farther  to  the 
noith  twenty  miles,  a  yellowish-brown  sandstone  rises  into  view,  and 
continues  to  increase  in  importance  toward  the  north.  At  the  mouth 
of  Fontanelle  Greek,  it  rises  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  to  a  height  of 
l>erhaps  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  but  sinks  toward  the  north  and 
east  irom  near  the  mouth  of  Labarge  Greek,  fifteen  miles  up  the  river. 
I^ortli  of  Labarge,  a  similar  bed  of  sandstone  rises  again,  and  is  imme- 
diately overlaid  by  white  shales  resembling  those  of  the  Green  River 
epoch,  which  have  here  a  great  thickness.  Opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
liabarge,  their  lower  strata  are  bright  red,  but  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  the  sandstone  only  is  visible.  All  the  beds  rise  to  the  north,  the 
red  beds  forming  the  summits  of  the  cliffs  in  that  direction. 

In  i)jissing  up  Fontanelle  Greek  to  the  westward,  the  heavy  beds  of 
buff  sandstone  gradually  descend,  and  the  white  shales  come  into 
view.  I  examined  the  lornier  for  lignite  and  coal,  but  found  none. 
There  are  several  thin  beds  of  a  tough  carbonaceous  material  in  the 
white  shales,  (which  1  take  to  be  of  the  Green  River  epoch.)  In  the  lower 
strata,  in  this  locality  as  well  as  on  the  east  side  of  Green  River,  above 
the  mouth  of  Labarge  Greek,  are  numerous  remains  of  fishes  similar  to 
those  of  Green  River  Gity,  with  insects  and  their  larviii,  shells  like  i*«j;a 

•  8c'e  Hayden's  Auiiual  Report,  1870  ;  Mursb,  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts, 
March,  Itf/i. 
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and  Cffrem^  and  mfllioDa  of  Gjnnit.  The  lairs  are  dipti«oii8»  some 
nearly  an  inch  long,  and  others  minute,  and  in  prodiinons  nombenk  With 
them  are  found  stems  of  planta,  but  no  leaves.  These  beds  rise  with  a 
Tery  gently  dip,  and  twen^  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  creek  terminate 
against  steeply-inclined  strata  of  earlier  age.  At  this  point  the  lower  beds 
exhibit  the  bright-red  colors  that  are  so  often  seen  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  formation  at  other  points.  The  uplifted  beds  form  a  ridge  of  hi|^ 
hills  having  a  north  by  east  and  south  by  west  trend,  through  whidi  the 
Fontanelle  cuts  its  way  in  a  deep  canon.  This  range  is  monoeluMd, the 
strata  dipping  45P  east,  and  their  outcrop  on  the  summit  and  eastern 
fiioe.  The  first  bed  which  forms  the  surfaoeof  the  incline  is  rather  thm, 
and  is  composed  of  a  reddish  qnartiite  without  fossils,  no  doubt  of  Cre- 
taceous age.  Below  it  is  a  stratum  of  highly  fossilifenras  Uoish  liaie- 
stone  of  Jurassic  age,  containing  Peatomnat  otlmimt,  M.  and  H.;  2W- 
fOMM,  &c  Below  this  a  reddish  sandstone  presented  a  similar  thickness, 
which  may  represent  the  Trias,  which  rests  on  a  bluish-shale  formation. 
.We  have  now  reached  the  base  of  the  western  side  of  the  hills;  from 
their  summit  we  have  had  a  beautiful  and  interesting  view  of  geologieal 
structure.  The  valley,  of  three  or  fcor  miles  in  width,  is  bounded  on  the 
west  side  by  a  range  of  low  mountains,  whose  summits  are  weD-tim- 
beied.  The  valley  is  excavated  at  an  acute  angle  to  the  sMke  of  the 
strata,  so  that  as  fisr  as  the  eye  can  reach  to  north  and  south  soeoesmve 
hog-backs  issue  ea  ^ifaw  from  the  western  side,  and  nm  diagonally^ 
striking  the  eastern  side  many  miles  to  the  southward.  At  the  oaSoa 
of  the  Fontanelle,  six  of  theas  hog-backs  occupy  the  valley ,  and  the  nom- 
ber  varies  as  we  i»oceed  down  the  valley.  The  structure  ehaagea  fttam 
the  same  cause  as  we  explore  in  either  direction.  The  dip  of  aU  dieae 
hog-back  strata  is  to  the  west  and  slightly  north,  less  steep  at  the  eastern 
side,  but  reaching  45^  and  a  still  higher  angle  at  the  middle  and  west 
side  of  the  valley.  There  appears  to  be  an  antieliiial  near  the  base  of 
the  eastern  rau^e.  which  has  been  deeply  exeavateil:  from  its  western 
slope  ^in  the  valley)  the  upi>er  beds,  even  in  the  eastern  ranjre,  have 
been  carried  away,  leaving:  only  probable  Triassic  and  Carboniferous 
strata  e3Li>osetl.  In  one  of  these  latter  I  foond  a  well-marke<l  horizon  of 
carbonaceous  shales  extending  as  far  as  1  explored  them.  Toward  the 
western  side  of  the  valley,  the  descending  strata  are  sandstones,  bnt 
whether  identical  with  that  of  the  eastern  hills  of  Cretaceons  age  I  could 
not  ascertain.  Lower  down  the  valley  (to  the  sonth)  similar  beds  form 
a  high  vertical  wall  of  very  light  color,  the  scenery  resembling  that  of 
the  Ganlen  of  the  Gods  in  Colorada  I  suspect  that  the  existence  of 
more  than  one  fold  can  be  demonstrated  in  these  hog-backs  and  mount- 
ains. 

The  result  which  bears  on  the  historj-  of  the  Bear  River  gronp  is.  that 
on  this  side  of  the  Green  River  basin  the  Bitter  Creek  epoch  is  either 
wanting  or  represented  by  a  thin  layer  of  red  quartzite,  (or  perhapfi 
Cretaceous  No.  1.)  and  that  no  coal  of  Cretaceous  age  exists  along  its 
western  lim.  After  following  the  valley  to  IIam*s  Fork  River,  and  pro- 
ceeding a  short  distance  along  it  towanl  the  southeast.  I  crossed  a  thin 
bed  ot  coal  in  the  uptnrne^l  edges  of  the  same  beils  crossed  in  the  valley 
alK>ve.  The  tliscovery  of  the  extension  of  the  lish  and  insect  beds  sixty 
miles  north  of  the  principal  localities  is  a  point  of  interest  in  Tertiaiy 
geology. 

The  Uam's  Fork  Mountains  form  the  divide  between  the  waters  of 
Gneen  and  Bear  Rivers  respectively,  and  are  pass^nl  by  the  Union  Pacific 
Kailntad  at  and  west  of  Asi>en  station,  as  is  describeii  by  Dr.  ilavdeo, 
(Annual  RciH>rt  for  1S70,  p.  liO.)   He  here  iH>ints  out  that  the  distinctness 
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of  the  two  basins  was  marked  during  the  Tertiary  period,  and  hence 
names  the  deiK)sit8  of  the  western  area  the  Wahsatch  group,  regarding 
it  at  the  same  time  as  synchronous  with  those  of  the  Green  Biver  epoch. 
The  writer  has  attained  the  same  opinion  on  paleontological  grounds, 
and  has  hence  employed  the  same  name  for  both  areas,  namely,  the 
Green  River  epoch.* 

As  already  stated,!  the  upper  or  red-banded  Tertiary  beds  of  this  local- 
ity yielded  the  following  species : 

Perissodactyle  bones,  two  species. 

Orotherium  vcutacciense, 

CrocodiluSj  sp. 

Alligator  heterodon. 

Trionyx  8cutumantiquum. 

Emys  testudinem. 
gravis. 

Clastes  (I)  gldber. 

Unio^  two  species. 

The  lower  sandstone  beds  yielded  the  following  mammals : 

Bathmodon  radians, 

semicinettu. 

latipes. 
Orotherium  index.1(, 
Fhenacodus  primwvus. 

West  of  the  contact  of  Bear  Eiver  with  the  Tertiary  bluffs,  the  strata 
consist  of  sandstone  and  conglomerates,  and  dip  at  about  30^  to  the 
northeast.  Five  hundred  feet  vertically  below  the  Bathmodon  bed,  a 
stratum  of  impure  limestone  crops  out,  forming  the  slope  and  apex  of  a 
portion  of  the  bluff.    In  this  I  found  the  following  vertebrates : 

Eeptiles :  Trionyx  smitumantiquum.      Fishes :  Rhineastes  cnlvus. 
Emys  f  euthnetus.  Clastes  glaher. 

In  comparing  this  list  with  that  given  for  the  lower  beds  of  the  Green 
liiver  epoch,  where  they  overlie  the  Bitter  Creek  coal,  such  resemblance 
may  be  observed  as  is  sufficient  to  iiidentify  the  two  series. 

This  is  the  nearest  to  a  determination  of  the  age  of  the  Evanston 
coal-bed,  which  Hayden  regards  as  the  most  important  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  that  1  have  been  able  to  reach.  From  the  limestone  just 
described  to  the  coal-bed,  two  miles  to  the  west,  the  strata  are  very  sim- 
ilar in  character,  and  apparently  conformable,  so  that  they  appear  to  be- 
long to  the  same  series.  Dr.  Hayden  confesses  his  inability  to  correlate 
them  with  those  of  Bear  River  City  and  Weber  River,  but  discovered 
remains  of  plants  which  were  identified  with  some  of  those  known  to 
occur  in  the  Fort  Union  beds,  on  the  Laramie  Plains,  and  the  Upper 
Missouri.  If  this  be  the  case  to  a  sufficient  extent,  the  Evanston  coal 
must  be  referred  to  that  division  of  the  Cretaceous  period.  TJiis  con- 
clusion is,  however,  only  provisional,  and  Dr.  Bannister's  remarks*  are 
lunch  to  the  point.  He  says,  "In  the  upper  beds  northeast  of  Evans- 
ton,'' (the  ones  I  describe  above,)  "  there  seems  to  have  been  a  consider- 
able disturbance  besides  the  mere  tilting  of  the  beds,  and  from  the  altered 
direction  of  the  strike  §  we  were  led  to  suspect  considerable  lateral  dis- 

*  Proceedings  Acad,  of  Nat.  Sciences,  1872,  p.  279. 

t  Proceedings  American  Pbilosopbical  Society,  1872,  p.  473. 

t  Cope,  Paleontological  Bulletin,  No.  17,  1873. 

}  Ilayden's  Annual  Report,  1872,  p.  541. 
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j^la^'^-irj*-rjt  v.  itb  faultlnfr.  vLich  mi^rbt  verr  f•f^>^:bly  cans*  thf-  apyie.-.raDOie 
of  th<-  •^HWiir  Ijwls  Jioih  Lenr  and  at  tiie  c<»a!-iiiirj*r?^.  ;]l:b<.'T2;;:h  a:  iir>:  <:zhx 
tb*rMr  woti-«i  apjK-ar  macb  bi::bf:r  :rj  ;!*--jiu;riciii  i»«.»>:iion.  ♦  ♦  •  1  lio 
iiot  krjo*«v  lb*-  ;!ioa;j<l-i  of  p2of«-<??^jr  0*>;>trV  jt^f^i^zir*-  of  ihecaTul  at  tbis 
jftAul  to  thir  Curtar-ifous  x^biie  be  a«Iuiit.s  xh*f  Tertiaiy  a^'i-  a;  it-ii>i  of 
t^jUi*' iji  xU^  ovf-il\if4jf  saL«i.storjf-!f :  but  as  ue  Kin  nil  uo  brf.ik  lioriiDe 
of  derijaikatioij  in  tb«f  '.vbo!*-  i'XW  f(H-l  oruii.ire  "wbieb  wefxamiutnL  aud 
found  our  fof>^^iN  in  coal-U-ahn;;  IphI.s  imuiediately  aliuve  a:id  i-i.»uKirm- 
ab!o  to  rbe  main  roal.  tbelacts.  -o  far  as  tbey  are  known  to  me.  do  not 
Ktfrtffrn  Kijf}i<:ifnt  lor  fcuob  identiiieatiou."*  Tbi.s  iM.»iut  otfer^ji.  tbt^xvforv, 
a  more  corrii»lete  c-^jntinaity  in  ^t^atiticatiou  aud  mineral  cbaraet«-r  mm 
the  C.'ietaceous  to  Tertiary  depoj!»its  than  any  otber  vhich  1  have  had  the 
Of ijMirt unity  of  examining. 

CONCLrSION.* 

Havin{(  trac^l  the  transit  ion -series  of  the  coal-bearing  foriuations 
of  the  Iii^rky  ^louutain  re;i:ion  from  tlie  lowest  marine  to  the  lii^best 
fiehb-wat<'r  *'fHj<:li.s,  it  remains  to  indicate  conclusions.  I  have  alluded 
but  curvirily  to  the  ojiinion.s  of  31  r.  Les^iuereux  and  Dr.  Newlierry  as 
baM'd  upon  the  study  of  the  extinct  flora.  They  have,  as  is  well  known, 
jironounced  this  wbole  series  of  formations  as  of  Tertiary  a;:e,  and  some 
of  the  iH'ds  to  be  as  bi;!lj  as  Mio4.'ene.  The  material  on  wLicb  this  de- 
termination is  IniM'd  is  abundant,  and  the  latter  must  be  accepted  asde- 
mon>intt<'d  lu'vond  all  doubt.  I  refjard  the  evidence  derived  Irom  the 
niolIu.>ks  in  tin*  lower  beds  and  the  vertebrates  in  the  hiiiher  as  equally 
c^melfJKJve  that  the  beds  are  of  Cretaceous  a^re.  There  is.  then,  no  alter- 
native but  to  accept  the  result  that  a  Ttrtlarn  flora  icaa  voniimporaiuvM 
vitit  a  Cr^'tacfjniH  J'auna.\  eHtal/lixhin(j  an  iininterniptcd  MUvr(\ssion  of  life 
across  \vli:il  is  j;i'ij(Mally  K'^^anliMl  as  one  uf  the  ^jn^atesr  breaks  in  ;|fo- 
lo;:ic  liiiic.  '1  ii<*  :ij>|M*iiranc«-  ot  maiiiinjilia  and  su<bU'n  di>apiiv'aiaiir(»  ot 
tli(!  Iar;ii'  Mori/oic  t\p<'S  of  KptiNs  may  he  rr^^ardril  as  *  rith  ncr  t[t 
vitarnfiif/i.  fi/ul  not  o/'  cnnlHux.  It  is  to  be  irnnMnlu^ivd  that  the  smaller 
types  ol  lizards  and  tortoises  continue,  like  the  crocodiles,  troni  ^leso- 
zoie  to  'i'eitiarv  time  without  extraordinary  modiIicati(>n  of  stnieture. 
It  is  the  hi/ufsauria  which  disapp<*ared  from  the  hnid.  dri\'eii  ont  or 
killed  by  t lie  more  active  and  intelli;;ent  mammal.  Ilerhivorons  reptiles 
like  Af/fith/innifiM  and  (Hifnotltni  would  have?  little  chance  of  suecesstul 
(Mimpelition  w  ith  beasts  like  the  well-armed  Ilathmoflon  and  Mefftlnifhnfhn. 
Then*  is  ^ood  reason  for  believin<j^  that  this  incursion  of  mammalia 
(tame  from  the*  south. 

If  llu'n  appears  that  the  transition  series  of  ITavden  is  such  not  onlv 
in  nami'  but  in  fact,  and  that  pah*ontolo^y  confirms,  in  a  hi«^hly  satis- 
factoiy  manner,  his  conclusion,  '*  already  shown  many  times,  that  then* 
is  no  ical  physical  break  in  tluMleposition  of  the  sediments  between  the 
well  marked  (,'r(Mac(M)us  and  Tertiary  groups."  § 

•  lIsiNdru's  Annual  h*(]i<>rt,  I'^Tti,  ]>.  7i\\. 

t  Srr  linllrtin  T.  S.  iUo].  Suivcv  Tt'lls.,  No.  2,  p.  IT). 

t  TIh'  (•i^^Mnl^tan(•^•  of  tlu*  <lis('ov('rv  of  a  inchu/Dir  dinosaur,  Atjathaumas  sijlratn'; 
"with  tJH'  <avitir.s  of  and  brtwcrn  his  l»on«'.s  stntlod  tiiU  of  K*avrs  of  Kot'»*n«?  jdant^ 
(Lfsfjin  rrn\,)  would  juovf  tliis  ]u-op()silion  to  Im-  true,  had  no  otluT  tossils  of  i-illuT 
kind  f\«r  lnun  discovncd  <'lsi'wl:rn'.  , 

V^Annual  rrport,  1-70,  p.  Klj;.  For  iuKtancr,  (;(•(.].  Surv.  Colorado,  l-iil),  j>.  11»7.  Dr. 
Ilaydt-n  ohsrrv«;s,  ''TIhmo  is  no  j) roof,  so  far  as  1  have  ohsrrvt'd  in  all  tln'  W.-slrrn 
roiintrv,  of  rrn««  non-conformity  hrtwtM'n  tin*  Cri'tacfous  and  liowcr  T»rliary  1>im1>.  atui 
uocvidt^nrt;  of  any  change  in  Hfdinicnts  orany  catastrophe  surticii'nt  to  account  tor  tiu' 
sudden  and  Jinparently  conipleto  destruction  of  organic  life  at  the  close  of  the  Lnta- 
oeous  period.'^ 
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SiDce  the  above  was  written,  a  paper  •  by  Prof.  J.  S,  Newberry  has 
appeared,  in  which  he  gives  full  expression  of  his  views  as  to  the  ages 
of  the  different  extinct  floras  of  the  West.    He  points  out  clearly  that 
the  flora  of  the  Fort  Union  beds  is  part  of  that  which  is  extensively 
distributed  over  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  which  is  believed  to  char- 
acterize the  Miocene  period  in  Europe.    He  states  that  characteristic 
structural  parallelism  between  American  and  European  plants  does  not 
obtain  in  the  preceding  periods  of  the  Eocene  and  Cretaceous,  and  that 
the  flora  found  in  the  lower  part  of  our  Cretaceous  formations,  as  deter- 
mined by  animal  remains,  is  ^^  somewhat  more  closely  allied  to  the  Ter- 
tiary flora  than  are  the  plants  found  in  the  Cretaceous  of  Europe."    He 
does  not  make  any  botanical  determination  of  the  age  of  the  fossil 
plants  of  the  Bitter  Creek  series,  nor  of  the  lignite  beds  of  Colorado. 
He,  however,  objects  to  regarding  any  of  the  floras  found  below  the  Fort 
Union  formation  as  Tertiary  in  the  following  language,  (p.  402 :)  ^^  The 
lignites  and  plant-beds  of  Kew  Mexico,  which  I  have  called  Cretaceous, 
but  which  are  referred  by  Mr.  Lesquereux  to  the  Tertiary,  are,  for  the 
most  part^  derived  from  the  lower  portions  of  our  Cretacieous  series,  and 
are  overlaid  by  many  hundred  feet  of  strata  unquestionably  Cretaceous, 
in  which  all  the  typical  forms  of  Cretaceous  animal  life  are  abundantly 
represented.    Whether  the  great  lignite  deposits  of  Colorado  should  be 
considered  Tertiary  or  Cretaceous,  it  is  perhaps  not  yet  possible  to 
decide ;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  distinctive  or  unmistakable  Eocene 
plants,  if  the  strata  which  contain  them  shall  be  found  to  include  verte- 
brates or  mollusks  which  have  a  decidedly  Mesozoic  character,  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  include  them  in  the  Cretaceous  system.    Mr.  Lesque- 
reux has  met  the  statements  of  Professors  Meek,  Cope,  and  Marsh  by 
pointing  to  his  two  hundred  and  fifty  species  of  fossil  plants,  claiming 
that  they  far  outweigh  the  testimony  of  the  animal  remains.     In  fact, 
however,  these  fossil  plants  have  very  little  bearing  on  the  question. 
They  are  probably  all  distinct  from  European  Cretaceous  and  Eocene 
species,  and  the  genera  to  which  they  are  supposed  to  belong  afford 
only  negative  evidence  of  the  strata  that  contain  them." 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  Professor  Newberry  appeals  to  the  evidence 
furnished  by  the  animal  remains  as  basis  of  determination  of  the  epochal 
type  of  the  contemporary  vegetable  life.  In  further  illustration  of  his 
view  he  says,  (p.  404:)  "Whatever  plants  are  found  with  Zeuglodon 
cetoides^  Cardita  planicostay  Orbitoides  mantelliij  &c.,  we  must  accept 
as  Eocene,  even  should  they  have  no  intrinsic  Eocene  characteristic. 
So  in  regard  to  our  Cretaceous  flora.  While  it  is  altogether  new,  its 
varied  character  and  modern  aspect  simply  give  us  a  new  revelation  in 
regard  to  the  vegetation  of  the  Cretaceous  world ;  for,  while  the  fauna  of 
that  world  contains  Ammonites,  BaculiteSj  Inoceramus^  &c.,  we  are  forced 
to  call  it  Cretaceous." 

It  certainly  appears  to  me  to  be  introducing  a  new  element  into  pale- 
ontological  reasoning  to  estimate  the  age  of  one  class  of  fossils  by  refer- 
ence to  the  structural  characters  of  another.  Every  flora  and  fauua,  and 
every  genus  in  them,  oflers  its  own  intrinsic  evidence  as  to  age  or  relation 
to  other  genera  of  preceding,  contemporary,  and  succeeding  time ;  and 
all  that  we  can  affirm  of  the  relations  of  the  lite  of  any  given  deposit 
or  age  are  the  suras  or  results  of  the  various  parts  of  such  flora  and 
fauna.  In  the  present  case,  the  evidence  brought  forward  by  Dr.  New- 
berry from  his  own  standpoint  as  a  distinguished  student  of  extinct  veg- 
etation, and  upon  which  1  necessarily  rely,  is :  (1.)  Tbat  the  floras  of  the 

*  American  Jourual  of  Science  and  Arts,  1674,  i>.  399. 
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European  Eocene  ami  Cretiweons  are  not  represented  on  tliia  contiiioiit 
so  far  aa  known.  (-'.)  Tlint  tbe  (lora  foniirt  lielow  tbe  remains  of  :i  Cre- 
taceouB  fauna  more  Dearly  resembles  tbe  Terliiirj"  floni  than  it  Ones  that 
of  tie  European  Cretaceous.  (3.)  That  the  flomof  tbe  Fort  Union  btrds 
is  nndoubtedly  Miocene, 

These  facts  are  conlirniatory  of  my  previons  conclnsion,  "  that  a  Ter- 
tiary tlora  WHS  eontempomri'  with  a  tiretaceons  timna  in  tbe  traiisitinn- 
period  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,"  If  a  flora  below  the  Cretaceons  of  Sew 
Mexico  resembles  a  Tertiary  one,  how  much  more  probable  is  it  that  the 
floras  of  the  Lignites  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming  are  such,  iis  tbcy  are 
knoxn  to  be  of  later  age  than  those  of  New  Mesico,  and  to  be  at  the 
sumuiit  of  the  Cretaceoos  series,  as  indicated  by  animal  remains.  And 
if  the  flora  of  tbe  Fort  Ouion  beds  be  Miocene,  that  of  the  identical  huiizon 
in  Colorado  must  be  Miocene  also ;  and  if  tbe  vegetation  below  tbis  tioni 
be  so  distinct  from  it,  what  is  more  probable,  according  to  the  evidence 
adduced  by  Dr.  Newberry,  than  that  they  are  Eocene,  as  maintained  by 
Mr.  Lesquerenx!  That  such  sbonid  be  the  case  is  in  hannoney  ratber 
than  in  conflict  with  the  liicts  presented  by  the  esisting  life  of  tbe  earlli, 
where  we  have  the  modem  fanna  of  the  northern  hemisphere  contomiKi' 
mry  with  a  partly  Eocene  and  jiartly  Mesozoic &una  in  tbe  southcnn. 

Prof.  J.  \V.  Dawson,  iu  bis  late  interesting  anuaal  address  before 
the  Xataral  History  Society  of  Montreal,  thus  comments  on  tbe  nbove 
conclnsion,*  He  says  that  tbe  niixtnre  of  Mesozoic  animals  witb  Terti- 
ary plants  "  depends  on  the  general  law  that  in  times  of  continental 
elevation  newer  productions  of  the  land  are  mixed  witb  more  antique 
inhabitants  of  the  sea."  "  "  '-Thus  it  must  have  happened  that  the 
marine  Cretaceous  animals  disappeared  first  from  tbe  hi{;b  lands  anil 
lingered  longest  in  tho  ralleys,  while  the  life  of  the  Tertiary  came  on 
first  in  tbe  bills,  and  was  more  tardily  introduced  on  tbe  plains."  Were 
the  Mesozoic  reptiles  of  the  Fort  I'nion  and  Bitter  Creek  beds  marine  or 
even  at^uatic  in  their  character,  tbeir  coexistence  witb  a  Tertiary  flora 
would,  indeed,  l>e  quite  explicable  on  Professor  Dawson's  view.  But 
tbey  are  in  the  most  important  and  diagnostic  species — the  Dinmauria — 
terrestrial  in  their  habits,and  in  several  cases  vegetable  feeders,  bi-owsing 
ou  the  very  foliage  iu  which  their  bones  were  lonnd  enwrapi>ed. 


DINOSAUIUA. 
AGATHAUMAS,  Coiie. 

Procccdiues  of  the  American  PLIIosophical  Society,  i>f72,  p.  A>i2. 

The  characters  of  tbis  genus  are  derived  from  the  typical  species  jl, 
■  sylretitris,  which  is  represented  by  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebrse,  audan 

entire  sacrum,  with  the  iba — one  nearly  entire — ribs,  and  a  number  of 

bones,  tbe  character  of  which  has  not  yet  been  positively  ascertaiDed. 

One  of  these  resembles  the  proximal  part  of  tbe  pubis ;  others,  portions 

of  tlic  Mevnmtt,  &«, 

On  eight,  and  i>erhaps  nine,  vertebrie  anterior  to  the  sacrum,  there  i'' 

no  indication  of  the  capitular  articular  face  for  the  rib.    This  facet  is 
-  fonnd,  as  in  Crocodilia,  at  or  near  the  base  of  the  elongate  diapophyK^R' 

The  centra  are  slightly  concave  post«rioriy, and  stilt  less  soon  theaole* 

rior  face,  witii  gently  convex  margins.    Tbe  uenral  canal  is  very  small, 


•M11.7, 1874,  p,  9. 
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and  tbe  nenral  arch  short  and  qaite  distinct  from  the  centrum,  having 
scarcely  any  suture-  The  neural  arch  has  a  subcubical  forui,  partly 
truncated  above  by  the  anterior  z^'gapophyses.  In  like  manner,  the 
basesof  the  combined  neural  spine  and  diapophyses  are  truncate  below 
by  the  square-cut  posterior  zygapophyses.  The  diapophyses  are  long 
and  directed  upward ;  they  are  triangular  in  section. 

There  are  eight,  and  perhaps  nine,  sacral  vertebrae,  which  exhibit  a  con- 
siderable diminution  in  the  diameter  of  the  centra.  The  diapophyses  and 
neural  arches  are  shared  by  two  centra;  the  anterior  part  of  the  latter 
bearing  the  larger  portion  of  both.  The  diapophyses  are  united  distally 
in  pairs,  each  pair  inclosing  a  large  foramen ;  the  anterior  is  the  most 
massive ;  rest  on  the  ilium ;  the  posterior  pair  the  most  expanded ;  the 
superior  margins  of  its  posterior  edge  form  an  open  V,  with  the  apex  for- 
ward on  the  neural  arch  of  the  fifth  vertebra.  On  the  last  sacrals,  the 
diapophyses  rise  to  the  neural  arch  again.  The  exits  of  the  sacral  spinal 
nerves  are  behind  the  middles  of  the  centra,  and  continue  into  grooves 
of  the  sides  in  all  but  the  last  vertebrae.  The  reduced  and  rather  elongate 
form  of  the  last  sacral  vertebrae  induces  me  to  believe  that  this  animal 
did  not  possess  such  large  and  short  caudal  vertebrae  as  are  found  in  the 
genus  Hadroaaurus^  and  that  the  tail  was  a  less  massive  organ. 

The  ilium  is  much  more  elongate  than  the  corresponding  element  in 
Hadro8atiru8j  Cetiosaurus^  or  Alegalosaurvs.  Its  upper  edge  is  turned  and 
thickened  inward  above  the  anterior  margin  of  the  acetabulum,  and  here 
the  middle  of  the  conjoined  diapophyses  of  the  second  and  third  sacral 
vertebrae  wasf  applied  when  in  place.  In  front  of  this  point,  the  ilium  is 
produced  in  a  straight  line,  in  a  stout,  flattened  form,  with  obtuse  end. 
Posterior  to  it,  its  inner  face  is  concave,  to  receive  the  second  transverse 
i*est  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  superior  margin  is  produced  horizontally 
toward  the  median  line  like  the  corresponding  bone  in  a  bird.  The  pos- 
terior part  of  the  bone  is  the  widest,  for  it  is  expanded  into  a  thin  plate 
and  produced  to  a  considerable  length.  From  one  of  the  margins,  (my 
sketch  made  on  the  ground  represents  it  as  the  upper,)  a  cylindric  rod  is 
produced  still  farther  backward.  The  base  of  the  ischium  is  coossiiied 
with  the  ilium,  and  is  separated  from  the  iliac  portion  of  the  acetabulum. 
There  is  no  facet  nor  suture  for  the  pubis  at  the  front  of  the  acetabulum. 
The  ribs  are  compressed.  There  are  no  bones  certainly  referable  to  the 
limbs.  The  form  of  the  ilia  distinguishes  this  genus  from  those  known 
heretofore.  It  is  also  highly  probable  that  it  difters  from  some  other 
genera,  in  which  the  ilium  is  not  known,  e.  g,,  Thesjpesius,  in  the  smaller 
and  differently  formed  tail. 

Agathaumas   syl\t:stris,   Cope,   Proceed.  American  Philos.   Soc, 
1872,  482. 

The  last  nine  dorsal  vertebrae  have  rather  short  centra,  the  most  pos- 
terior the  shortest.  They  are  higher  than  wide ;  the  sides  are  concave  ; 
the  inferior  face  somewhat  flattened.  The  neural  arch  is  keeled  behind 
from  the  canal  to  between  the  posterior  zygapophyses,  and  a  similar  keel 
extends  from  the  base  of  the  neural  spine  to  between  the  anterior  zyga- 
pophyses.  The  neural  spine  is  elevated,  broad,  and  compressed ;  the  dia- 
pophysis  is  convex  above  and  concave  along  the  two  inferior  faces,  most 
so  on  the  posterior.  The  articular  face  of  the  first  sacral  vertebra  is  wider 
than  deep.  The  eight  sacral  vertebrae  are  flattened  below  in  all  except 
the  first  by  a  plane,  v/hich  is  separated  from  the  sides  by  a  longitudinal 
angle.  The  neural  spines  of  the  anterior  five  sacral  vertebrae  are  mere 
tuberosities.  A  large  sutural  surface  for  attachment  of  a  transverse 
process  is  seen  in  the  posterior  third  of  the  eighth  sacral  vertebra, 
which  de.scends  nearly  as  low  as  the  plane  of  the  inferior  surface.    Oa 
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the  tentb  aacral,  there  is  no  snch  process,  but  its  nctiral  arch  and  that  of 
the  ninth  support  transverse  processes.  These  are  more  like  those  of 
the  dorsals  in  having  three  strong  basal  snpportiug  ribs,  the  anterior 
and  iwsterior  extending  for  some  distance  along  the  arch. 

Whether  naturally  or  in  consequence  of  distortion,  the  plate  of  the 
ilium  is  at  a  strong  angle  to  the  vertical  axis  of  the  acetabulum  ;  audat 
the  posterior  part  of  it,  the  margin  of  the  plate  is  free  on  the  outside  us 
Tvell  as  the  inside  of  the  femoral  articulation. 

Measurements. 

•J. 

liEDgth  of  nine  pOBtorior  ilnraal  vurtebrffi 8sO 

Length  of  uiuo  siK'ral  TurtobrEc.  (3G|  Incites) 9Zt> 

Lengtb  of  riglitillnm,  (two  pieces,  0.84+0.22,  41  inchea) LOW 

Lengtb  of  eighth  iloraal  fW>in  eaoram 090 

Length  of  boaoof  DenmiiopbjHia 083 

Depth  of  Hrliculur  fa«o 153 

Width  (if  nrtioular  fees 123 

Iiength  of  Beeond  from  Mcraui OJO 

Dfptb  of  orticnlur  face 155 

Width  (jf  nrticnlnr  face 137 

Elovntion  of  ueiirol  v&aal 04j 

Width  of  nou ml  oanal 088 

Glcvatiun  to  fiii?e  of  zygapnphfErs.. . ..     ,  104 

Klev&tion  to  l>aBeof  nearal  spine .  150 

Length  of  iHapojihysiB  from  lotrer  base ,SOD 

I.eugthfrou]  c&pitulur  articuhttiou VJ5 

An  I  ero- posterior  width  aliove OSO 

Ant  pro-posterior  base  of  neural  dpine - 0J5 

Antero-posterior  width  at  eygapupb;eis 070 

Length  of  neural  apine,(fraBaienl) SOS 

Width  of  contruDi  of  first  aacral 160 

Depth  of  ceutrnni  of  first  BacnU,(to  neurapopbyeis) 140 

Length  of  ceutrum  of  first  sacral.,  "" 


, 31  of  seventh  sacral, (behinL., .__. 

Wid'h  of  cButcnm  of  aevcnth  sacral,  (behind) lUJ 

Eipnnse  nf  secotid  siioral  tmnsverse  snpport,  (32  inches) 5ti0 

Lengtb  of  ilium  antt^rior  to  ncetabiilnm .il\l 

Length  of  acutabuluiu ■iiXi 

Length  of  posterior  to  acetabulum 300 

Width  of  ilium  at  anterior  extremity HO 

Widthof  ilium  at  front  of  acetabulum 210 

Width  of  ilium  at  posterior  expansion .250 

Thickn em  above  acetabulum OCO 

Width  of  acetabulum 100 

Widthof  basis  of  ischium 085 

Widthof  shaft  of  a  rib OSi 

Other  bones  not  yet  determined  will  be  included  in  the  descriptioo  in 
the  liual  report. 

This  si>ecie3  was  no  doubt  equal  in  dimensions  to  the  largest  known 
terrestrial  saurians  or  mammals. 

HADROSADRUS,  Leidy. 


'HADROS.'iUBUS  OCCIDENTALIS,  Cope,  Extiuct  Batrachia,  &c,  p.  98; 
Tkespesvj*  occidentalia,  Leidy,  Proceedings  of  the  Academy,  Pbiladel- 
phia,  1856,  311 ;  Transactious  of  the  American  Philoaophical  Socie^, 
18«0,  151. 
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Beferred,  by  Professor  Leidy,  to  a  distinct  genus  under  the  name  of 
ThespesiuSj  on  acconnt  of  the  slightly  opisthoccdlian  character  of  the 
large  caudal  vertebra.    Teeth  unknown. 

Fragments  of  a  large  dinosaur  from  Colorado  were  found  associated 
with  species  of  tortoises  identical  with  those  found  in  Dakota  in  the 
hoinzon  which  contains  the  H.  occidetitalis,  (see  under  head  of  Cionodon 
arctatuSj)  and  may  possibly  belong  to  it.  I  have  no  identical  parts  in 
the  two  for  comparison. 

Cliar.  spec\f, — The  largest  fragment  of  a  long  bone  is  probably  from 
the  proximal  end  of  the  tibia ;  it  inclndes  the  curved  inner  border  of 
the  side,  and  the  inner  posterior  tuberosity,  with  five  inches  of  the  inner 
Lead  side  of  the  shaft.  The  superficial  layer  is  marked  with  numerous 
closely-placed  longitudinal  grooves,  which  are  replaced  by  a  few  coarser 
and  deeper  ones,  which  interrupt  the  angle  with  the  articular  surface, 
giving  it  a  lobate  margin.  There  was  probably  a  prominent  cnemial 
crest.  Another  fragment  exhibits  one  flat  plane  and  a  concave  posterior 
face.  It  comes  from  near  the  extremity  of  the  humerus  or  the  femur; 
it  was  found  near  the  fragment  of  the  tibia.  The  sacral  vertebra  is  proba- 
bly that  of  an  animal  not  fully  grown,  as  it  was  not  co-ossified  with 
those  adjacent.  The  articular  extremities  are  expanded,  and  present 
distinct  faces  for  articulation  for  the  large  diapophyses.  The  one  ex- 
tremity is  more  expanded  and  less  thickened;  the  other  more  thickened 
and  less  dilated;  on  this  rests  the  greater  part  of  the  base  of  the  neural 
arch.  Just  at  the  extremity  of  this  base,  the  large  sacral  nervous  for- 
amen issues,  which  is  continued  in  a  wide  groove  downward  between  the 
transverse  expansions.  Inferior  surface  convex.  As  comimred  with 
the  fourth  sacral  vertebra  of  Agathaumm  sylvestri^^  Cope,  which  it  nearly 
resembles  in  size,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  apterior  extremity  is  less 
expanded  transversely  as  compared  with  the  posterior;  that  the 
bases  of  support  for  the  anterior  diapophyses  are  not  produced  down- 
ward so  far;  that  the  sides  of  the  centrum  are  nearly  vertical  and  not 
sloping  obliquely  toward  the  middle  line ;  and  that  there  is  no  inferior 
])lane  separated  from  the  lateral  by  a  longitudinal  angle  as  in  A.  sylvestris. 
It  differs  in  like  manner  from  the  third  and  second  sacral  vertebrje,  and 
still  more  from  the  first  of  the  latter  saurian. 

Measurements. 

M. 

Length  of  centrum  of  fourth  sacral  vertebra 1)02 

(  in  front 103 

Transverse  diameter<  at  middle 072 

(  posteriorly 121 

Vertical  diameter  posteriorly 09S 

r>iamet«r  of  head  of  tibia  antero-posteriorly 250 

CIONODON,  Cope. 

Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories,  1B74,  10.  * 

• 

Remains  of  species  of  Dinosauria  were  obtained  at  two  localities  in 
Colorado  not  many  miles  apart — the  greater  number  at  one  of  them,  from 
which  also  all  the  crocodilian  and  turtle  remains  were  derived.  Those 
from  the  other  deposit  consist  of  portions  of  limb-bones  apparently  of  a 
8in[i:le  individual  of  gigantic  size.  The  more  abundant  fragments  are 
referable  to  three  species.  A  fragment  of  limb-bone  is  very  similar  to 
portions  from  the  other  locality,  and  associated  is  a  sacral  vertebra  of 
appropriate  size  and  characters.    All  of  these  were  therefore  referred 


# 


Where  the  proof-reader  made  it  Cinodon, 
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provisionally  to  a  single  species  under  the  name  of  Agathaumas  milOj 
but  are  here  described  under  Hadrosaurus  occide^italia.  The  reniaining 
specimens  fall  into  two  series.  In  the  one,  the  bones  are  occupied  by  a 
heavy  mineral  and  the  surfaces  covered  by  a  white  layer,  which  is  marked 
))y  irregular  ridges,  as  though  produced  by  deposit  along  the  lines  of 
small  adherent  foreign  bodies.  In  the  other  set,  the  bones  are  lighter, 
more  spongy,  and  not  covered  with  the  white  layer ;  some  of  them  are 
stained  by  the  sesquioxide  of  iron.  Both  present  vertebr®  and  limb- 
bones,  which  are  related  appropriately  as  to  size  and  structure ;  that  is, 
the  larger  limb-bones  have  the  same  mineral  character  as  the  larger  ver- 
tebrae, and  the  smaller  as  the  smaller.  These  limb-bones  represent  cor- 
responding parts  in  the  two,  and,  differing  widely,  confirm  the  belief  in 
the  existence  of  two  species  indicated  by  the  different  types  of  vertebrae. 
In  these  fossils,  then,  I  see  evidence  for  the  existence  of  two  species  of 
two  genera,  which  I  name,  the  larger  Polyonax  mortuuriusj  the  smaller 
Cionodon  arctatus.  Both  genera  present  a  solid  cancellous  filling  of 
femora,  tibiae,  and  other  long  bones,  and  hence  differ  from  such  genera 
as  Hadrosaurus,  Hypsiheina^  Lcelaps^  and  others.  Cionodo^i  differs  in 
dentition  from  all  Dinosauria  where  that  part  of  the  structure  is  known, 
but  it  remains  to  compare  Polyonax  with  Troodon  and  Falceoscinctis  of 
Leidy,  which  are  known  from  the  teeth  only,  while  no  portions  of  denti- 
tion are  preserved  with  the  specimens  at  my  disposal. 

Char.  gen. — Established  primarily  on  a  portion  of  the  right  maxil- 
lary bone,  with  numerous  teeth  in  place.  The  posterior  portion  exhibits 
a  suture,  probably  for  union  with  the  palatine  bone,  while  the  rest  of  the 
interior  margin  is  free.  It  is  removed  some  distance  from  the  tooth-line 
in  consequence  of  the  horizontal  expanse  of  the  bone,  while  the  outer 
face  is  vertical. 

The  teeth  are  rod-like,  the  upper  portion  subcylindric  in  section,  with 
the  inner  face  flattened  from  apex  to  base,  while  the  lower  half  is  flattened 
externally  by  an  abrupt  excavation  to  the  middle  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  crown  of  the  successional  tooth.  The  inner  face  of  the  tooth,  from 
apex  to  base,  is  shielded  by  a  plate  of  enamel,  which  is  somewhat  ele- 
vated at  the  margins,  and  supports  a  keel  in  the  middle,  thus  giving  rise 
to  two  shallow  longitudinal  troughs.  The  remainder  of  the  tooth  is 
covered  with  a  layer  of  some  dense  substance,  possibly  cementuni,  which 
overlaps  the  vanishing  margins  of  the  enamel.  The  outer  inferior  exca- 
vation of  the  shaft  presents  a  median  longitudinal  groove,  to  accommo- 
date the  keel  of  the  closely-appressed  crown  of  the  successional  tooth. 
The  apex  of  the  tooth  being  obtusely  wedge-shaped,  the  functional  tooth 
is  pushed  downward  and  transversely  toward  the  inner  side  of  the  jaw. 
The  tooth  slides  downward  in  a  closely-fltting  vertical  groove  of  the 
outer  alveolar  wall.  The  inner  wall  is  oblique,  its  section  forming,  with 
that  of  the  outer,  a  V ;  it  is  furrowed  with  grooves  similar  and  oppo- 
site to  those  of  the  outer  wall,  but  entirely  disconnected  from  them. 
The  base  of  the  shank  of  the  functional  tooth,  on  being  displaced  by  the 
successional,  slides  downward  and  inward  along  the  groove  of  the  inner 
side,  each  lateral  movement  being  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  pro- 
trusion. At  the  most,  three  teeth  form  a  transverse  line,  namely,  one 
new  apex  external,  one  half-worn  crown  median,  and  the  stump  or 
basis  of  a  shank  on  the  inner.  The  new  crowns  are,  however,  protruded 
successively  in  series  of  three,  in  the  longitudinal  direction  also.  Thus, 
when  an  apex  is  freshly  protruded,  the  shank  in  front  of  it  is  a  little 
more  prominent,  and  the  thiji'd  stands  beyond  the  alveolar  border.  As 
each  shank  iiicreases  somewhat  in  diameter  dowiiward  in  the  C.  arc- 
tatus, the  section  increases  in  size  with  protrusion  5  hence,  before  the 
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appearance  of  a  new  crown  outside  of  it,  there  are  but  two  new  func- 
tional teeth  in  a  cross-row.  Thus,  in  the  outer  longitudinal  row,  only 
every  third  tooth  is  in  functional  use  at  one  time;  in  the  middle  series^ 
all  are  in  use ;  while  in  the  inner,  every  third  one  is  simultaneously  thrown 
out  in  the  form  of  a  minute  stump  of  the  shank,  if  not  entirely  ground 
up. 

The  dorsal  vertebr®  are  opisthocoelian,  the  anterior  more  compressed 
than  the  posterior ;  capitular  articular  faces,  if  existing,  are  slightly 
marked.  The  zygapophyses  are  but  little  prominent  beyond  the  arch. 
A  caudal  vertebra  is  plano-concave,  with  rather  depressed  centrum,  a 
little  longer  than  broad.  The  condyles  of  the  femur  have  a  short  arc 
and  chord ;  the  head  of  the  tibia  displays  a  large  cnemial  crest,  but  is 
not  emarginate  behind 

The  ty|)e  of  dentition  exhibited  by  this  genus  is  perhaps  the  most  com- 
plex known  among  reptiles,  and  is'well  adapted  for  the  comminution  of 
vegetable  food.  While  the  mechanical  effect  is  quite  similar  to  that 
obtained  by  the  strnctnre  of  the  molars  of  ruminating  mammals,  the 
mode  of  constiruction  is  entirely  altered  by  the  materials  at  hand.  Thus, 
the  peculiarly  simple  form  and  r;ipid  replacement  of  the  reptilian  denti- 
tion is,  by  a  system  of  complication  by  repetition  m  parts,  made  to  sub- 
serve an  end  identical  with  that  secured  by  duplication  of  the  crown  of 
the  more  specialized  molar  of  the  mammal. 

CionQdon  is  evidently  allied  to  HadroHaunia^  but  displays  greater 
dental  complication.  In  that  genus,  according  to  Leidy,  the  suecessional 
crowns  appear  on  the /ron^  side  of  the  shank  of  the  tooth,  not  behind, 
and  below  the  base  of  the  enamel  area,  so  that  the  tooth  is  distinguished 
into  crown  and  shaft.  It  also  follows  from  this  arrangement  that  the 
suecessional  tooth  does  not  appear  until  its  predecessor  has  been  worn 
to  the  root,  in  which  case  there  can  be  only  one  functional  tooth  in  a 
transverse  direction  instead  of  two  or  three. 

CiONODON  AKCTATUS,  Copc,  Bulletin,  loc.  city  10. 

Char,  specif. — The  enamel-plate  of  the  tooth- extends  from  apex  to 
near  the  base  of  the  shaft.  Its  margins  are  thickened  and  without 
senation,  while  the  surface  generally  is  nearly  smooth.  The  dense  layer 
over  the  remainder  of  the  tooth  is  much  roughened  by  a  great  number 
of  short,  serrate,  and  somewhat  irregular  longitudinal  ridges. 

Mcasureynents. 

"Width  of  alveolar  frroove '. 0120 

Length  of  a  triad  of  teeth  on  alveohis 0140 

Length  of  an  unworn  tooth 0250 

Diameter  of  surface  of  attrition  of  a  tooth  of  the  nji<ldlo  row,  (longitudinal) OOfi'.J 

Diameter  of  surface  of  attrition  of  a  tooth  of  the  middle  row,  (transverse) 0072 

Width  of  maxillary  bone 0X^0 

Depth  of  maxillary  at  inner  margin 0140 

What  I  suppose  to  be  the  posterior  end  of  the  maxillary  bone  exhibits 
the  grooves  to  near  its  apex,  as  well  as  a  considerable  surfa(*e  of  articu- 
lation for  the  malar. 

Two  dorsal  vertebrae  are  preserved,  whose  neural  arches  are  co-ossified, 
with  trace  of  suture  remaining.  Both  articular  faces  exhibit  a  trans- 
verse fossa  for  ligamentous  or  bursary  attachment.  liound  these,  on  the 
convex  face,  there  are  transverse  rugosities,  while  oblique-ridged  lines 
descend  on  each  side  from  the  floor  of  the  n^ral  canal.  The  centra  are 
shorter  than  deep,  and  subquadrate  in  a  horizontal  section.    The  sides 

20  GS 
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are  concave ;  the  anterior  are  oompreafled  with  lentionlar  vertical  section, 
with  angle  below.  The  more  poBterior  is  less^compresaed,  and  the  bar- 
fiu»  is  smooth ;  In  the  anterior,  it  is  thrown  into  weak  lonffitddinal  ridgea 
near  the  edges  of  the  articular  extremities.  Tb^re  are  large  natritioha 
foramina  on  the  sides.  The  nearappphyses  are  excavated  vertically  on 
their  posterior  edges.  Nearal  arch  on  the  anterior  dorsal,  a  broad,  verti- 
cal  oval.  A  caudal  vertebra  is  rather  elongate  and  depressed ;  as  it  has 
no  diapophysis,  it  is  not  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  series.  There  is 
no  prominent  lateral  angle,  bnt  the  two  inferior  angles  connecting  the 
chevron-facets  are  well  marked ;  nenrapophysis  only  measuring  hidf 
the  length  of  the  centmm.  The  articular  faces  exhibit  the  same  trans- 
verse fossa  as  is  seen  in  the  dorsals ;  the  anterior  is  plane,  the  poeterior 
uniformly  concave. 

Mea$urement$. 

H. 

Anterior  donalfloDf^h  of  oentram SfJi 

Anterior  elevation  of  articular  fiuse .U73 

Anterior  width  of  artioolar  face .070 

Anterior  vertical  diameter  of  nearal  canal .097 

Anterior  elevation  of  antttor  zygapophysee 198 

Middle  dorsal,  length  of  centmm .OOB 

Middle  elevation  Particular  Hoe JOBS 

MiMle  width  ot  articular  fiMO UX» 

Middle  candal,  length  of  centmm .069 

Middle  elevation  of  articular  ilMe, (at  canal) ....•^^..  .017 

Middle  width  of  articular  fiace j06B 

Middle  width  between  inferior  angles.,  r .,•  j094 

Middle  width  of  neural  eanal i)13 

The  femur  is  only  represented  by  the  distal  end,  with  the  condyles 
perfectly  preserved.  The  latter  form  a  single  trochlear  surface,  whose 
borders  form  ares  of  circles.  It  is  slightly  hoar-glass-shaped,  chiefly 
by  excavation  of  the  posterior  face,  wbicli  is,  however,  shallow  ;  the  deep 
fosso)  seen  in  Hadrosaurus  and  other  genera  being  absent.  The  area 
of  the  articular  cartilage  is  clearly  marked  out,  and  the  dense  surface  ot 
the  shaft  is  marked  with  delicate  striae,  which  terminate  at  the  edge  ot 
the  former.  One  side  of  the  end  of  the  bone  is  nearly  plane,  the  other 
|s  longitudinally  excavated;  some  shallow  grooves  furrow  the  angle 
with  the  trochlear  face.  The  section  of  the  shaft,  three  inches  from  the 
end,  is  a  wide,  transverse  parallelogram.  This  bone  looks  no  little  like 
the  distal  end  of  a  metapodial  bone,  but  there  are  various  reasons  why 
it  is  more  probjjbly  femur  or  humerus.  The  form  of  the  tibia  esi)ecially 
determines  it  to  be  the  former  element. 

The  head  and  distal  end  of  the  tibia,  with  six  inches  of  the  shaft,  are 
preserved.  The  former  relates  with  the  end  of  the  femur,  resembling  it 
both  in  size,  simplicity  of  contour,  and  details  of  surface.  The  form  is 
crescentoid,  one  horn  being  the  cnemial  crest,  the  other  posterior  and 
replaced  by  a  short  truncation.  The  inner  (convex)  face  is  rendered 
angular  by  a  median  tuberosity,  and  all  round  this  margin  shallow 
grooves  cut  the  solid  angle  at  irregular  distances.  The  articular  face 
displays  the  smooth  area,  and  the  shaft  the  delic<ate  strise,  seen  in  the 
femur.  The  distal  end  is  unsymmetrically  lenticular  in  section,  one  side 
being  more  convex;  the  articular  face  is  rugose,  showing  a  iixed  liga- 
mentous articulation  for  the  astragalus.  The  convex  face  of  the  shaft 
is  coarsely  striategrooved  near  the  extremity;  on  the  other  side,  the 
intervening  ridges  are  represented  by  exostoses  or  rugosities.  The 
flatter  side  becomes  the  more  convex  on  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft. 
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Measurements, 

Transverse  diameter  of  coDdylesof  femar 082 

Transverse  diameter  of  shaft  of  femur 058 

i  of  middle  of  condyles 054 

Diameter  fore  and  afl<  of  side  of  condyles 0(39 

<  of  shaft .03i< 

i  greatest 10"4 

Diameter  of  head  of  tibia<  fore  and  aft -.090 

(  transverse OHO 

Diameter  of  shaft  of  tibia  proximaUy  j  forernTSft!'/.::.' !"."!  V.V/..  'V.  WV.     .'ols 

Diameter  of  distal  end  of  tibia  j  j^^^^^^Jf. ;:;: ;::::;  i;;::; ;:;::; ;::::: ;;::  :JJ^ 

Remarks. — If  the  bones  above  described  as  pertainiog  to  the  hiud 
limb  are  really  such,  they  are  smaller  as  compared  with  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebrsB  than  in  Hadrosaurus  foulkeij  and  indicate  an  animal  the  size  of  a 
liorse 

POLYONAX,  Cope. 

Char.  gen. — A  species  considerably  larger  than  the  last,  represented  by 
Tertebrse  and  namerous  fragments  of  limb- bones.  The  most  characteristic 
of  the  former  are  two  probably  from  the  i)osterior  dorsal  region,  which 
are  somewhat  distorted  by  pressure.  The  more  anterior  is  shorter  than 
the  other,  and  exhibits  both  articular  faces  slightly  concave,  the  one  more 
so  than  the  other.  They  are  higher  than  wide,  and  the  border  is  scol- 
loped above  for  the  capitular  articulation  for  the  rib.  There  are  numerous 
DQtritious  foramina,  and  some  ligamentous  pits  on  the  articular  surfaces. 
The  inferior  face  is  rounded.  In  the  longer  vertebra,  both  faces  are  more 
strongly  concave,  and  at  each  end  of  the  lower  side  there  is  an  obtuse 
hypopophysial  tuberosity.  The  sides  of  the  centra  of  both  vertebrae  are 
coucave.  The  neural  cauals  are  relatively  small,  and  the  neurapophyses 
co-ossified.  A  third  vertebra  without  arches  is  similar  in  specific  gravity, 
though  without  the  white  surface-layer  of  the  others.  It  is  appropriate 
in  size  and  form  to  this  species,  and  is  peculiar  in  its  flat  form,  resem- 
bling the  anterior  dorsals  of  the  Hadrosaurus.  In  this  respect  it  is  related 
to  the  shorter  vertebra  of  the  two  above  described  as  the  latter  is  to 
the  longer.  The  surface  of  the  posterior  articular  face  is  damaged ;  it 
was  not  concave,  and  is  now  slightly  convex ;  the  anterior  is  preserved, 
and  is  concave. 

POLYONAX  MOETUARIUS,  CopC. 

The  articular  faces  are  deeper  than  wide  in  the  vertebroe ;  the  sides 
are  smooth ;  the  lower  faces  narrowed  and  probably  keeled. 

Measurements. 

Anterior  dorsal,  len^h  of  centrnm 0-18 

Anterior  dorsal,  elevation  to  neural  canal 094 

Anterior  dorsal,  width 01)4 

Median  dorsal,  length  of  centrum 057 

Median  dorsal,  elevation  to  neural  canal 117 

Median  dorsal,  width 083 

Posterior  dorsal,  length  of  centrum 0'J2 

Posterior  dorsal,  elevation 104 

Posterior  dorsal,  width 08'.J 

Posterior  dorsal,  diameter  of  neural  canal Oir» 

The  measurement  of  the  neural  canal  is  made  near  the  base  of  the 
neurapophyses,  and  is  probably  a  little  aflfected  by  pressure. 

The  limb-bones  embrace  portions  of  tibia,  fibula,  and  some  others  not 
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yet  deterojined.  The  portion  of  tibia  is  from  the  base  of  the  cnemial 
rrest,  so  that  one  extremity  is  trilobate,  the  other  transverse  oval. 
The  former  ontliue  indientes  two  posterior  tuberosities.  The  bone  is 
solid,  and  the  superiieial  layer,  for  three  millimeters  or  less,  is  so  dense 
and  glistening  as  to  resemble  cementum.  Portions  referred  to  fibniab 
have  a  snberesceutic  section,  with  narrowed  width  in  one  direction. 
Two  fragments  of  shafts  of  long  bones  I  cannot  determine  either  as  be- 
longing to  the  limbs  or  i^elvis.  They  belong  to  opposite  sides  ;  each  is 
oval  in  section,  and  the  diameter  regularly  contracts  to  one  end.  One 
side  is  slightly  convex  in  both  directions ;  the  other  is  less  convex  trans- 
versely, and  gently  convex  longitudinally.  A  pecnliarity  consists  of  a 
central  cavity  present  in  both  at  the  fractured  large  end,  which  is  bord- 
ered by  a  layer  of  dense  bone  like  the  outside. 

Measurements. 

H. 

Transverse  diameter  of  tibia  fra^ent  below  cnemial  crest 125 

Antero-poHterior  clia{neter  of  tibia  fragment  at  base  of  crest 093 

Width  of  fragment  of  fibnia 073 

Thickness  of  fragment  of  fibula 035 

Length  of  fragment  of  unknown  bone 145 

Proximal  diameter  of  unknown  bono 08d 

I^istal  diameter  of  unknown  bone 065 

The  above  measurements  indicate  a  larger  animal  than  the  Cianodon 
arctatuSy  and  one  not  very  different  in  size  from  the  Lcelaps  aquilutiguis. 

CROCODILIA. 

BOTTOSAUEUS,  Agass. 

Cope,  Proceed.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  1871,  48. 
BOTTOSAURUS  PERBUGOSUS,  Sp.  IIOV. 

Represented  by  uuinerous  fragments,  with  vertebriB  and  portions  of 
skull  whidi  accompanied  the  dinosaurian  and  turtle  remains  from  East- 
ern Colorado,  already  alluded  to. 

A  portion  of  the  lelt  dentary  bone  containing  alveoli  for  ten  teeth 
shows  that  this  species  is  not  a  gavial.  The  dental  series  passes  in  a 
curve  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  sides  of  the  bones,  one  or  two  alveoli 
behind  being  probably  bounded  on  the  inner  side  by  the  splenial  only, 
as  in  B,  macrorhynchuH^  when  tijat  bone  is  in  place.  The  dentary  is 
(compressed  at  this  point ;  in  front  it  is  depressed.  There  is  a  slight  dif- 
feren(!e  in  the  sizes  of  the  alveoli,  but  not  such  as  is  usual  in  Tertiary 
crocodiles.  The  external  face  of  the  bone  exhibits  deep  pits  in  longitu- 
dinal lines.  The  an^le  of  the  mandible  is  depressed;  the  cotylus  of 
articulation  is  i)artially  concealed  on  the  outer  side  by  the  elevation  of 
the  surangular,  whose  upi)er  border  is  parallel  with  the  interior  margin 
of  the  ramus  for  two  inches  to  where  it  is  broken  ott*.  The  outer  face 
of  this  I'c^ion  is  marked  by  irregular  coarse  ridges  more  or  less  inoscu- 
lating, separated  by  deep  pits.  The  lower  posterior  half  of  the  angular 
"bone  is  smooth. 

A  posterior  dorsal  or  lumbar  vertebra  has  a  depressed  cordate  articn- 
lar  cup.  The  zygapophyses  are  large  and  widely  spread,  and  strength- 
<'ned  by  obtuse  ridges  running  from  the  base  of  the  neural  spine  to  the 
1  posterior  margin  of  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  outer  angle  of  the 
l)osterior.  One  pit  at  basis  of  neural  spine  in  front ;  two  before.  Ball 
l)roniinent )  sides  of  centrum  concave. 
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M. 

Length  of  fragment  of  ramuB 100 

Width  in  front O'M 

Depth  behind 032 

Length  of  eight  alveoli 069 

Diameter  of  largest  alveolae 012 

Diameter  of  smallest 007 

Width  of  base  of  angle  of  ramus 04H 

Depth  atsarongulnr 034 

Length  of  oentrnm  of  vertebra 045 

Width  of  articular  cup 031 

Vertical  diameter  of  cup 025 

Yertic9.l  diameter  of  neural  arch Oil 

Expanse  of  anterior  zygapophyses 05G 

The  specimen  is  adiiit,  and  indicates  an  animal  aboat  the  size  of  the 
alligator  of  tbe  Southern  States.  Its  reference  to  the  present  genus  is 
provisional  only. 

TESTUDINATA. 

TRIOinrX,  Geoflr. 

Trionyx  vagans,  sp.  nov. ;  Trionyx^  foveatus^  Leidy;  Proceed.  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci.  Philadelphia,  1856,  312. 

Represented  by  a  number  of  fragments  of  costal  bones  and  perhaps 
of  sternals  also.  The  former  are  rather  light  or  thin  for  their  width, 
and  are  marked  with  a  honeycomb  pattern  of  sculpture,  in  which  the 
ridges  are  thin  and  much  narrower  tban  the  intervening  pits.  They  in- 
cline to  longitudinal  confluence  at  and  near  the  lateral  sutures.  Several 
areae  are  not  infrequently  confluent  in  a  transverse  direction  near  the 
middle  of  the  bone. 

Measuremmts. 

Width  of  costal  hone 0370 

Thickness  of  costal  bone 0045 

Four  and  five  areie  in  0°».OiO. 

This  species  differs  from  the  T.foveatu^j  Lcidy,  in  the  much  narrower 
interareolar  ridges,  and  larger  area?,  and  in  their  longitudinal  confluence 
at  the  margins,  characters  exhibited  by  numerous  specimens. 

Lignite  Cretaceous  of  Colorado ;  near  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn 
River,  Montana ;  Long  Lake,  Nebraska ;  found  at  the  last  two  localities 
by  Dr.  Hayden. 

PLASTOMENUS,  Cope. 

Annual  Report  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1872, 617. 
PLASTOMENUS  (?)  PUNCTULATUS,  Sp.  UOV. 

Established  on  a  costal  bone  found  in  association  with  the  preceding 
species,  and  referred  to  the  genus  Plastomcmts  provisionally,  and  with  a 
j)robability  that  it  will  be  found  not  to  pertain  to  it  when  fully  known. 
That  genus  has  so  far  only  been  found  in  tbe  Eocene  formation.  The 
bone  is  rather  thin  and  sulliciently  curved  to  indicate  a  convex  carapace 
of  moderate  thickness.  The  surface  is  marked  with  closely-packed  shal- 
low pits  without  material  variation  of  form  on  the  proximal  half  of  the 
bone.  The  result  is  an  obsolete  sculpture  quite  similar  to  that  seen  in 
some  species  of  the  genus  to  which  it  is  at  present  referred. 
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MeamremenU. 

Width  of  ooetol  bone .0330 

Tbiekneas of. costal  bone ,...,,.^.,... .0033 

Nnmber  of  pits  in  Ob.010,  0.  ... 

Lignite  GretaoeooB  of  Golorado ;  also  several  fragments  firom  Long 
Lake,  Nebraska^  firom  Dr.  Hayden. 

PLASTOMSNtfs  (f )  INSI6N1S,  Sp.  nOV. 

Bepresented  by  a  portion  of  tbe  right  hypostemal  bone  of  a  tortoise 
aboat  the  size  of  the  last  species^  and  firom  the  same  locality.  The  spec!- 
men  resembles  in.  its  -scolpture  sojch  species  as  the  PUuiomeMi  trioNf - 
durideij  and  in  stmotnral  character  the  species  of  AnotUrd^  but  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  it  belongs  to  either  genns.  It  is  flat,  and  has  a 
narrow,  straight,  inguinal  margin  at  right  angles  to  the^ne  sntare  with 
the  hyostemal.  The  sntnre  with  the  postabdomial  is  partially  ^gom- 
phosial.  Surface  dense,  polished,  marked  externally  wiUi  a  redcalata 
Bcniptore  of  narrow  ridges  sieparating  larger  and  smaller  aieaa  wider 
than  themselves.    Marginal  edge  thinner. 

MeasurementB. 

LoDgtb  of  bjportemal  ibre  ftod  alt Mi 

TfaioknoM  of  Dypastemal  at  fkont  .w .004 

Pits  in  O^MO,  6. 

Lignite  Cretaceous  of  Golorado. 
•  ADOCnS,  Cope. 

Proceedings  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Pbiladelpbia,  1868,  S35 ;  Prooeedinge  AoMr- 

icon  Pbiloeopbical  Society,  1870,  November. 

ADOCUS  (!)  LINEOLATUS,  Sp.  DOV. 

Establisbed  on  a  nnmber  of  fragments  from  different  exposures  of  tbe 
lignite  beds — primarily  on  a  vertebral  and  sternal  bone  irom  the  same 
locality  as  tiie  preceding  specimen.  As  the  diagnostic  portions  of  this 
8i)ecimen  are  wanting,  it  is  referred  to  this  genus  provisionally,  and 
because  tbe  structure  and  sculpture  of  the  parts  resemble  most  nearly 
known  8i)ecies  of  it  from  tbe  Cretaceous  greensand  of  New  Jersey. 

Tbe  sternal  bone  is  flat,  and  presents  tbe  wide  and  transverse  sntures 
forming  tbe  usual  rigbt  angle,  and  of  a  rotber  coarse  cbaract«r  of  a 
medium  serrate  keel,  witb  pits  on  eacb  side  for  tbe  reception  of  corre- 
Hponding  ribs.  Tbe  vertebral  bone  is  ratber  tbick,  and  is  sballowly 
emarginate  in  front.  Tbe  sculpture  consists  of  delicate,  obscure,  parallel 
lines,  wbicb  are  more  or  less  interrupted  and  occasionally  joined,  so  as 
to  inclose  faintl^'-marked  areola). 

Measuremetits. 

Witltli  of  vertebral  boDO  in  front 0135 

Gi'eatest  of  vertebral  bone IWrtO 

ThickneMS  of  vertebrul  bone 0070 

Thickness  of  sternal  bone  OOtJO 

From  lignite  of  Colorado,  and  moutb  of  Big  Horn  River,  Montana. 

COMPSEMYS,  Leidy. 

CoMPSEMYS  viCTUS,  Leidy,  Proceedings  Academy  Natural  Sciences, 
Pbiladelpbia,  18oG,  312. 

Lignite  of  Long  Lake,  Nebraska ;  Cretaceous  of  Colorado. 
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APPENDIX. 

Descriptions  of  new  moUusks  from  Cretaceous  beds  of  ColoradOj  by  T,  A, 

Conrad. 

I  add  here  some  determiDatious,  by  T.  A.  Conrad,  of  moUusks  of  Cre- 
taceoQS  age  obtained  near  Denver  and  in  the  South  Park. 

HELICOCEEAS,  d'Orb. 

H.  YESPEBTINUS. — Sinistral,  gradually  tapering;  ribs  prominent, 
often  placed  irregularly  as  regards  distance  from  each  other,  gradually 
thickening  toward  the  back,  which  has  two  rows  of  tubercles ;  back 
flattened  on  the  large  part  of  the  shell,  and  gradually  rounding  on  the 
smaller. 

Locality. — Seven  miles  south-southeast  of  Fairplay. 

In  the  small  specimen  of  rock  containing  this  fossil  are  two  speci- 
mens of  the  same  and  two  of  Ftychoceras. 

ANCHURA,  Conrad. 

A.  BELLA. — Subfusiform ;  spire  elevated ;  volutions  convex,  with  ob- 
lique, subacute,  curved,  longitudinal  ribs,  ci'ossed  by  regular,  tine  stride; 
suture  deeply  impressed ;  last  volution  with  two  distant,  angular,  revolv- 
ing ridges,  the  upper  one  largest  and  extending  to  the  end  of  the  pro- 
jecting lip ;  above  this  angle,  the  ribs  are  less  prominent  and  distinct  than 
on  the  spine,  and  disappear  at  the  lower  revolving  angle  ;  lip  upturned 
toward  the  extremity  and  acute  at  the  end ;  lower  margin  entire ;  beak 
short,  narrow,  acute. 

MEEKIA,  Gabb. 

M.  BULLATA. — Subglobose,  inequilateral ;  anterior  side  short,  com- 
pressed, acute  at  the  end;  summits  very  prominent;  umbo  inflated. 
This  smooth  little  species  is  proportionally  much  shorter  and  the  um- 
bones  more  inflated  than  in  M.  sella j  Gabb.  The  anterior  side  is  shorter 
and  more  acute. 

Locality. — ^Trout  Creek,  near  Fairplay. 

PTYC  HOC  ERAS,  d'Orb. 

P.  ABATUS. — Larger  branch  having  prominent,  slightly  oblique,  sub- 
undulated,  compressed  ribs,  subacute  on  the  margin;  body  slightly 
swelling  on  the  back  toward  the  base,  where  the  ribs  become  fine  and 
close;  smaller  branch  ribbed  obli(iuely  in  a  downward  direction. 

Locality. — Trout  Creek,  near  Fairplay. 

There  are  two  rows  of  very  small  tubercles  on  the  flattened  back  of 
tliis  species. 

HAPLOSCAPHIDJi:. 

The  genus  JInploscaphaj  def^anhed  in  aformer  volume  of  these  reports, 
is  not,  as  1  thought  at  the  time,  a  member  of  the  family  Rudisiw^  but 
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probably  belongs  to  no  recognized  family,  t  have  every  reason  to 
uelivve  that  Imoceramut  intol^tiu.  Soverby,  is  a  specif^  of  Ibis  or  a 
uearly  iillietl  geniut.  It  has  the  siDgular  character  of  bMiig  ven'  thin 
on  the  <li.«k  antl  gmdnally  tbickeoiDg  to  tbe  margin,  in  irhi<'b  it  agrees 
vitJi  the  American  ebellit,  auti  alio  in  tbe  cbartcter  of  the  don'al  mar' 
gio,  vhicfa  appears  to  be  rolled  over,  ttbis  rotUng-nver,  bnwever.  does 
not  exhibit  the  hinge-ebgra4:ter,  which  ban  no  rraemMance  vbalever  to 
that  of /trofernmw*,  and  the  ridgetl  sDrfiice  at  t  he  topof  the  hiogie !:« on  the 
ontNide  of  the  valve,  ns  repres^&ted  in  Sowerbv's  Hgore,  Table  583.  Fig. 
2.  Thi!  t)  pieal  siMH-inieJi  of  one  valve  of  the  genns  hai*  a  broad  or  ihiek 
tooth  near  thi:  auterinr  margin,  and  a  thick,  rounded  ridge  forming  the 
rent  of  the  hinge.  These  Kingnlor  sbelU  were  developed  in  the  Upper 
Chalk  of  England  and  America,  and,  like  the  Huditta,  came  .-iiidd^ly 
and  difta|>peare<l  forever  nilh  tbe  la^t  deposit  of  chalk. 

H,  CAPAx, — Left  valve  inflated,  subrotund,  incnrved  toward  the  ven- 
tral margin ;  undulations  or  concentric  ridges  profonnij,  distant,  extend- 
ing  to  tbe  |M>sterior  hinge  margin,  though  becoming  almost  obtwlete 
very  near  tbe  margin ;  interstices  regularly  and  strongly  striated. 
Length  and  height  equal,  live  inelies.  Fonnd  by  Dr.  ix-conto  near 
Denver.  InocerauiHs,  Fig.  2,  Fn^mout'^  expedition  repreiMruts,  I  think, 
thia  species. 


OHiKPTBB    III.  ^ 

THE  BOO£kB  X>BBtOZ>/ 

A  few  species  tram  beds  of  this  period  vere  obtyned  in  Wyoming 

and  Colorado,  of  which  tbe  following  are  new  to  science. 

MAMMALIA. 
EOBASILEUS,  Cope. 

EOBASILEUS  GALEA.TU8,  Sp.  nov. 

Represented  by  the  greater  portion  of  a  craninm  of  an  individual  of 
the  size  of  the  Loxolophodon  wmutv^.  It  possesses  a  greatiy-elevateU 
occipital  crest,  whose  superior  border  presents  a  median  angle  up- 
ward. A  short  distjince  in  front  of  it,  and  connected  by  a  very  stout, 
lateral  ridge,  there  arises,  on  each  side,  a  large,  erect  horn-core.  The 
liase  is  very  massive,  Bubqnndrate  in  section,  and  flattened  in  front. 
Posteriorly,  it  presents  a  very  shallow  groove,  which  is  bounded  on  the 
ODtside  by  a  low  ridge.  Tbe  shaft  expands  gradually,  and  is  propor- 
tionally tlattened  from  behind  forward.  Tbe  posterior  face  is  flat;  tbe 
anterior  gently  convex.  The  extremity  is  transverse-convex,  and  pit- 
ted for  cartilaginous  or  corneous  attachment.  These  horns  stand  on 
the  iMirietal  bones.  The  frontals  extend  to  their  bases,  and  send  a  lami- 
uiir  expansion  backward  to  the  margins  of  the  lateral  and  posterior 
crests,  covering  the  parietal  in  the  fundus  of  the  basin,  which  the 
former  incloBe.^ 
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The  median  hoins  are  very  stoat,  and  are  connected  with  the  poste- 
rior by  an  acnte  snpratemporal  ridfice.  Their  inner  face  is  composed  to 
near  the  apex  of  the  nasal  bones.  Where  they  terminate,  the  apex  con- 
tracts, and  is  composed  of  a  cylindric  productioD  from  the  maxillary. 
The  section  of  these  cores  at  the  middle  is  subquadrangnlar,  and  longi- 
tudinally oval  at  the  base. 

The  extremity  of  the  nasal  bones  is  small  and  contracted,  and  is  ex- 
tensively overhung  by  the  cornice-like,  flat  cores  above  them.  Thus  the 
end  of  the  snout  has  a  bilobate  outline  when  viewed  from  above. 

The  occipital  face  is  concave  in  vertical  section  and  presents  a  Y- 
shaped  depression,  with  the  angle  downward,  and  a  low  ridge  on  the  mid- 
dle line  to  the  transverse  superior  border. 

Measurements. 

M. 

Width  of  the  foramen  magnnm  and  occipital  condyles 0. 2100 

Elevation  of  occiput,  (8  inches) 2500 

Width  of  basin  between  lateral  crests 32r)0 

Height  of  posterior  horn-core,  (7  inches) 2300 

Width,  base  of  posterior  horn-core  antero-posteriorly 1300 

Width,  base  of  {losterior  horn-core  transyersely 0900 

Width  at  summit 1230 

Hcij(htof  median  horn-core '    .1750 

Diameter  of  base  antero-posteriorly 1060 

Diameter  of  base  transversely 0600 

Diameter  of  summit 0650 

Projection  of  nasal  cornices  beyondapex 0630 

Length  of  posterior  molar,  crown 0450 

Width  of  iiosterior  molar,  crown 0550 

This  species  is  equal  in  size  to  the  largest  known  from  the  Bridger 
formation.  It  dififers  from  £.  (Loxolophodon)  comutus  in  the  poster- 
iorly-truncate base  of  the  posterior  horn-cores,  the  quadrate  instead^ 
of  triangular  section,  and  the  stoutness  of  the  median  cores,  and* 
extent  of  their  inner  face  covered  by  the  nasal  bones.  It  more  nearly 
resembles  the  E,  pressicomis^  Cope,  and  may  possibly  prove  to  repre- 
sent an  old  male  of  that  animal.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  dis- 
parity in  their  sizes ;  the  horns  differ  in  the  greater  stoutness,  having 
twice  the  diameter,  with  little  greater  height.  They  differ  also  in  form, 
in  the  abrupt  contraction  just  below  the  apex.  The  cornice-like  cores  of 
the  nasal  bones  represent  the  tubercles  of  the  E.  pressicornis.  The  pos- 
terior horns  differ  in  many  ways  from  those  of  the  U.furcatnSy  and  are 
alone  sufficient  to  indicate  a  different  8i)ecies. 

From  the  bad  lands  of  South  Bitter  Creek. 

ACH^NODON,  Cope. 

Poleontological  Bulletin,  No.  17,  p.  2. 

ACH^NODON  INSOLENS,  gen.  et  sp.  nov. 

Char,  (/en.— Dentition  of  mandible,  In.,  3 ;  C,  1 ;  P.  m.,  3  (?4)  j  M.,  3 ; 
forming  an  uninterrupted  series  throughout.  Molars  consisting  of  two 
pairs  of  obtuse  tubercles,  those  of  each  pair  fused  transversely  by  a  lower 
joke ;  last  molar  with  a  large  posterior  fifth  tubercle ;  last  premolar 
enlarged,  and  with  a  posterior  heel ;  penultimate  with  a  simple  conic 
crown  and  two  roots.  It  is  uncertixin  whether  one  or  two  teeth  intervene 
between  this  one  and  the  canine.  The  alveoli  are  round,  and  look  as 
through  designed  for  two  single-rooted  premolars. 

This  genus  presents  many  points  of  resemblance  to  Elotheriumy  but  the 
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continuous  dental  series  is  characteristic  of  many  genera  of  the  Eocene. 
In  the  only  known  species,  there  are  no  osseous  tutorosities  on  the  rami. 
The  symphyseal  suture  is  persistent. 

CJiar.  specif, — Last  premolar  with  longer  basis  than  first  molar;  its 
posterior  heel  tubercularly  plicate.  The  crown  of  the  penultimate  pre- 
molar is  a  slightly-compressed  coue  with  elongate  base,  but  little  shorter 
than  that  of  the  first  molar.  Molars  with  smooth  enamel ;  an  anterior 
cingulum  on  the  second  and  third ;  a  small  posterior  median  tubercle 
on  the  second  molar ;  and  a  short  cingulum,  from  the  base  of  the  poste- 
rior cone  forward,  on  the  third.  Canines  very  large,  suberect ;  enamel 
smooth.    Earn  us  of  mandible  very  stout. 

Measurements. 

Length  of  molar  series 0. 180 

Diameter  of  cauiuo  tooth 033 

Length  of  premolars 093 

Length  of  premolars  No.  3 035 

Length  of  molar  No.  1 024 

Length  of  molar  No.  2 027 

Width  of  molar  No.  2 022 

Length  of  molar  No.  3 041 

Wi(Uh  of  molar  No.  3 024 

Depth  of  ramus  at  molar  No.  2 073 

This  species  betrays  more  of  suilline  character  than  any  yet  discov- 
ered in  the  Bridger  series ;  but  that  it  has  any  such  affinity  has  yet  to 
be  shown.    It  was  about  as  large  as  a  fully-grown  cow. 

THENACODUS,  Cope. 

Paleontological  Bulletin,  No.  17,  p.  3. 
PUENACODUS  PRIMyEVUS,  Cope. 

Char,  gen,.,  as  expressed  by  a  posterior  superior  molar  tootb.  Crown 
transverse,  a  little  narrower  and  more  strongly  convex  at  the  inner  than 
the  outer  extremity.  It  supports  live  ratlier  low  and  obtuse  tubercles, 
two  exterior  and  three  on  the  inner  side.  Outer  tubercles  well  inside 
the  outer  margiu  of  the  crown;  the  one  subtrian*>ular  in  section ;  the 
other  more  nearly  eouieal ;  the  two  connected  by  a  low  ridge,  which 
incloses  a  concavity  with  the  outer  margin  of  the  crown.  Three  inner 
tuherciles,  arranged  on  the  segment  of  a  circle,  subecpial ;  tlie  lateral  of 
one  side  connecteil  with  the  exterior  tubercle  of  the  0|)i)osite  side  by  a 
low  ridge,  which  incloses  a  basin  with  the  inner  tubeixdes. 

Char,  .specif, — Median  of  the  three  inner  tubercles  stouter  than  the 
others.  No  notic^eable  basal  cingulum.  Two  compressed  roots,  with 
axes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  very  large  pulp  cavities  and  thin 
walls. 

Measurements, 

M. 

AViiUh  of  crou  II 0.0140 

Lt'ii^th  of  crown 00*/.^ 

EU'vatiou  of  outer  cones  above  shoulder Ol^O 

Width  between  apices  of  outer  cones 0000 

^Vidth  between  apices  of  median  cones 0050 

This  tooth  more  nearly  resembles  the  last  tubercular  molar  of  a 
canine  carnivore  than  any  other  with  w  hich  I  can  compare  it,  though  it 
presents  some  ditlerences.  It  would  represent  an  animal  father  larger 
than  a  wolf. 
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OBOTHERIUMy  Marsh. 

Amer.  Jonm.  Sci.  Arts,  1872,  p.  217. 
OBOTHEBIUM  index,  8p.  DOV. 

Eepresented  by  both  mandibular  ramis,  with  many  of  the  molars  in 
good  preservation.  These  namber  P.  m.,  3 ;  M.,  3.  The  hist  premolar  is 
somewhat  like  the  first  molar,  bnt  has  bat  one  posterior  tabei*cle,  and 
adds  a  cingular  projection  in  iront  of  the  anterior  pair.  The  first  pre- 
molar has  two  roots  ;  the  second  is  compressed  and  with  a  broad  heel 
behind.  In  the  molars,  the  anterior  tubercles  are  connected  by  a  cross- 
ridge  ;  the  posterior  are  a  little  more  distinct  from  each  other.  The 
inner  anterior  tubercle  is  obtuse,  but  not  bifid,  and  its  base  is  connected 
with  the  apex  of  the  posterior  outer  by  a  diagonal  ridge.  There  is  a 
small  median  posterior  tubercle  on  the  M.  2,  and  a  large  heel  on  the 
last  molar.  It  supports  a  conic  tubercle,  which  is  connected  by  sharp 
ridgefi  with  the  tubercles  preceding  it.  There  is  a  cingulum  on  the  outer 
face  of  the  true  molars,  which  does  not  extend  on  the  base  of  the  tuber* 
cle  of  the  posterior  pair. 

Measurements. 

M. 

LeDgth  of  molar  series 0.0350 

Length  of  first  premolar 00:J2 

Length  of  third  premolar 0055 

Width  of  third  premolar 0040 

Length  of  second  molM 0065 

"Width  of  second  molar 0045 

Length  of  lost  molar 0098 

Depth  of  ramns  at  first  premolar 0021 

Depth  of  ramus  at  second  molar 0023 

PISCES. 
RHINEASTES,  Cope. 

Hayden^s  Annual  Report,  1872,  p.  638. 

BHII9EASTES  PECTINATUS,  Cope,  Bullet.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  No.  2, 1874, 
p.  49. 

This  catfish  is  represented  by  a  single  specimen,  which  includes  only 
the  inferior  view  of  the  head  and  body  anterior  to  the  ventral  fins. 
These  exhibit  characters  similar  in  many  respects  to  those  of  AmiuruSy 
£df.,  but  the  interoperculum,  the  only  lateral  cranial  bone  visible,  dis- 
plays the  dermoossified  or  sculptured  surface  of  the  Eocene  genus,  to 
which  I  now  refer  it.  Other  characters  are  those  of  the  same  geiius. 
Thus,  the  teeth  are  brush  like,  and  there  is  an  inferior  limb  of  the  post- 
temporal  bone,  reaching  the  basi  occipital.  The  modified  vertebral  mass 
is  deeply  grooved  below,  and  gives  off  the  enlarged  diapophysis  that 
extends  oatward  and  forward  to  the  upi)er  extremity  of  the  clavicle. 
The  patches  of  teeth  on  the  premaxillary  are  separated  by  a  slight 
notch  at  the  middle  of  the  front  margin  The  teeth  are  minute.  The 
four  basihyals  and  the  elongate  anterior  axial  hyal  are  distinct ;  also, 
the  ceratohyal  with  its  interlocking  median  suture.  The  number  of 
brauchiostegal  radii  is  not  determinable;  three  large  ones  are  visible. 
The  mutual  sutures  of  the  clavicles  and  comcoids  are  interlocking,  and 
their  inferior  surface  displays  grooves  extending  from  the  notches.   The 
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pectoral  spine  is  rather  small,  and  bears  a  row  of  reenn^ed  hooks  on  its 
posterior  face ;  there  are  none  on  the  anterior  face. 

The  head  is  broad,  short,  and  rounded  in  front,  which,  with  the  unci- 
nate character  of  the  serration  of  the  pectoral  spine,  teininds  one  of  the 
existing  genus  Notnrus.  As  compared  with  the  five  species  of  Rhine- 
antes  described  from  the  Bridger  Eocene,  the  present  8i)ecie8  is  distin- 
guished by  the  small  size  and  uncmi  of  the  i)ectoral  spine. 

Measurements, 

M. 

Lenpftli  of  bead  to  clavicle,  (below) 0.018 

Widtb  of  head,  (l)€low) 036 

Width  of  scapular  arch,  (below) Oil 

ExpaDse  modified  diapophynes 020 

LeDgth  of  modified  vertebra) 0115 

Length  of  pectoral  spiue 0^1 

From  the  Tertiary  shale  of  the  South  Park,  Colorado. 

AMYZON,  Cope. 

Haydeu's  Annual  Report,  1872,  p.  642. 

Amyzon  commune.  Cope,  Bullet.  U.S.  Geol.  Survey,  No.  2, 1874, p. 50. 

In  describing  this  species,  the  following  additions  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  generic  characters  may  be  made.  There  is  an  open  fion to-parietal 
fontanelle ;  the  premaxillarv  forms  the  entire  superior  arch  of  the  moatb; 
the  pharyngeal  bones  are  expanded  behind;  there  are  12-13  rays  of  the 
ventral  tin  ;  there  is  a  lateral  line  of  pores,  which  divides  the  S(3ales  it 
pierces  to  tlie  margin. 

The  greatest  depth  of  the  body  is  just  anterior  to  the  dorsal  fin,  and 
enters  the  length  2.66  times  to  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin,  or  a  little 
more  than  three  times,  ineliuling  the  caudal  fin.  The  length  of  the  head 
enters  the  I'oiiner  distance  a  little  over  .*>.2.">  times.  The  general  form  is 
thus  stout  and  the  head  slmrt;  the  front  is  gently  convex  and  the  mouth 
terminal.  There  are  fifteen  or  sixteen  rows  of  scales  between  the  bases 
of  the  dorsal  and  ventral  fins.  They  are  marked  by  close  concentric 
lines,  which  are  interrni)ted  by  the  radii,  of  which  eight  to  fifteen  cross 
them  on  the  exposed  surface,  forming  an  elegant  pattern.  At  the  center 
of  the  scale,  the  interrui)te(l  lines  inclose  an  ai'colation.  The  extended 
pectoral  fin  reaches  the  ventral,  or  nearly  so;  the  latter  originates  be- 
neath the  anterior  lays  of  the  dorsal,  or  in  some  specimens  a  litttle  be- 
hind that  point.  They  do  not  reach  the  anal  w  hen  appressed.  The 
anal  is  rather  short  and  lias  long  anterior  radii.  The  dorsal  is  elevated 
in  front ;  the  first  ray  is  a  little  nearer  the  basis  of  the  caud  d  fin 
than  the  end  of  the  muzzle*.  Its  median  and  posterior  rays  are  much 
shortened:  the  latter  are  continued  to  near  the  base  of  the  anal  fin. 
Radii,  D.,  .*iS;  P.,  14;  V.,  13;  A..  12.  The  caudal  is  strongly  emarginate, 
and  displays  equal  lobes. 

Measurcynents, 

M. 

Length  of  a  lar^o  !5pe(!ini('ii,  (10.25  inclies) 0.*J.*iO 

Iv<'iij;th  of  a  iiitMliuin  8pi'('iiueii 1"- 

Drpdj  at  orc'iput , <H3 

l)<'j)tli  at  <l<iisal  liu 057 

Depth  at  caudal  peduncle 1^-2^5 

liriij^th  of  head,  axial 044 

Lenjith  to  I),  1,  axial CT') 

Leii«rtli  \o  end  <»f  ^lorsal,  axial \M 

licngtli  to  hanis  of  caudul  liu 146 

Leuj;tb  of  basis  of  aual  liu 0*^3 
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There  are  thirty-eight  or  thirty-nitie  vertebreB,  of  which  nine  are  ante- 
rior to  the  first  interneural  spine,  and  fourteen  between  that  point  and 
the  first  caudal  vertebra. 

A  very  large  number  of  specimens  wasobtained  by  Dr.  Hayden  and  my- 
self from  the  Tertiary  shales  of  the  Middle  and  South  Parks,  Colorado. 
They  display  but  insignificant  variations  in  all  respects,  and  furnish  a  good 
basis  of  determination.  They  all  diiferfrora  the  A.mentaley  Cope,  (Proceed. 
Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  1872,  p.  481,)  in  the  larger  numbers  of  vertebra)  and 
dorsal  and  anal  fin  radii,  and  greater  prolongation  of  the  dorsal  fin.  It 
is,  however,  nearly  allied  to  the  species  of  the  Osino  shales.  The  only 
fish  found  associated  with  this  one  is  the  small  nematognath  just 
described.  The  predominance  of  these  types  and  exclusion  of  the 
brackish- water  genera  AsineopSj  ErismatoptertLSy  and  Clupeaj  so  abundant 
in  the  shales  of  the  Green  Eiver  epoch,  indicate  a  more  lacustrine,  and 
hence,  perhaps,  though  not  necessarily,  later  deposit. 

9 

CLUPEA,  Linn, 

Olupea  theta,  Cope,  Bullet.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  No.  2, 1874,  p.  51. 

Eepresented  by  a  specimen  from  the  Green  Eiver  shales,  near  the 
mouth  of  Labarge  Creek,  in  the  upper  valley  of  Green  River.  It  is  a 
larger  species  than  the  C  pusillaj  Leidy,  which  is  also  found  at  the  same 
locality,  and  has  a  much  longer  anal  fin.  Its  radii  number  twenty-six, 
possibly  a  few  more,  as  the  end  appears  to  have  been  injured.  The 
dorsal  fin  is  short;  the  last  ray  in  advance  of  the  line  of  the  first  of  the 
anal.  The  body  is  deep.  Number  of  vertebrae  from  the  first  interneural 
spine  to  the  last  internsemal,  twenty-nine.  Depth  at  first  dorsal  ray, 
0.0485 ;  depth  at  last  anal  ray,  0.0170 ;  length  of  twenty-nine  vertebrae, 
0.0780. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE    MIOCENE    PERIOD. 

The  fauna  of  the  White  River  epoch  is  well  known  to  be  entirely 
distinct  from  that  which  preceded  it,  which  is  preserved  in  the  beds  of 
the  Bridger  formation ;  no  species  or  genus  of  mammal  is  common  to  the 
two,  and  but  a  proportion  of  the  families.  This  difference  is  similar  to 
that  which  distinguishes  the  Lower  Eocene  from  the  Miocene  fauna  of 
Europe.  The  parallelism  of  the  Wyoming  fauna  with  that  of  the 
Eocene  of  France  and  Switzerland  is  very  lull,  although  not  without 
exceptions.  Both  are  characterized  by  the  absence  of  equine  peris- 
sodactyles  and  ruminant  artiodactyles,  of  Eleplmntidcc^  lihinoceridce^ 
and  extreme  poverty  in  feline  and  musteline,  or  the  higher  carnivora- 
Both  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of  lemurs  and  generalized  qua- 
(Irumana,  and  by  the  great  predominance  of  Perissodaciyla  allied  to  the 
tapirs.    Parallel  genera  of  the  resi)ective  groups  may  be  thus  exhibited : 

WYOMING.  FRANCE. 

Carnivora,  Mesanyx,  Uycenodon. 

Quadrumana,  Anaptotnorphiis.  Adapis. 

Perissodactyla,  Palmosyops.  Palmotheriu'in, 

ffyrachyus.  Lophiodon. 

Hyopsodm.  Uyrcicotherium. 

Artiodactyla,  Achamodan.  Anthracotherium. 
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The  important  differencee  are  tliepreBence  of  ArHodactyht  Titli  seleno- 
dont  molar  teeth  in  the  French  Eoceoe ;  I  allude  to  the  Anoplotheritda 
and  Myopotamida,  ^rhich  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  Wyoming  beds. 
On  the  part  of  the  latter,  the  presence  of  the  EobasiUidCB,  Bathmodontida, 
and  AnchippodonlidiB  coustitnte  a  marked  peculiarity.  On  the  whole, 
the  evidciice  is  in  favor  of  ascribing  the  priority  of  age  to  the  Wyoming 
Eocene. 

The  appearance  of  seleoodont  artiodactyles,  including  great  numbers 
of  Tragulidw,  with  horses  and  rhinoceroses  in  the  White  River  beds, 
clearly  mark  the  advent  of  the  Miocene,  while  the  presence  of  Hyopo- 
tamns  and  Elotherium,  indicate  a  nearer  relation  to  the  Lower  than  to  Che 
Upper  Miocene  of  Europe.  The  lamily  of  Oreodontida  Is  the  i>ecnliar 
feature  which  distinguishes  the  American  from  the  European  beds,  while 
the  latter  contain  numerous  viverrine  carnivora  not  known  from  Amer- 
ica. The  Loup  Fork  beds,  from  the  greater  proportion  of  existing  ge- 
nera which  they  contain,  display  a  resemblance  to  tlie  European  Plio- 
cene; but  they  differ  strikingly  in  the  greater  number  of  horses  ond 
camels  which  they  contain.  The  smaller  percentage  of  existing  genera 
in  the  Loup  Fork  beds,  with  the  persistence  of  an  oreodont,  {Ulerychyus,) 
indicates  that  these  also  shoald  be  placed  anterior  to  the  Pliocene  of 
France. 

The  siiecies  enumerated  in  the  following  pages  are  distributed  in  tbeir 
orders  as  follows.  I  add  a  list  of  the  species  enumerated  by  Dr.  Leidy, 
as  occurring  in  the  White  River  beds  of  Dakota  and  liebraska,  with  the 
number  common  to  them  and  the  Colorado  beds.  I  add  also  a  colamu 
indicating  the  number  not  yet  identified  out  of  Colorado. 
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The  diftm-nce  l>etwecn  the  IJiikot;t  and  Colorado  faunas  is  more  appar- 
ent than  rfal.  The  presence  of  ninncroiis  sniiili  n-ptiles  and  insectivor- 
ous iiiul  rodent  iiianiiniils  in  the  hitler  is  chieHy  due  to  Iwal  advanlages 
lor  piescrviLiion  and  sLibseinieiit  discovery.  This  is  indicated  partly  by 
tlie  [ifi-t  tliat  till'  more  abundant  rodents  of  Colorado  are  those  wiiicti 
have  bccTi  already  diseovt'rod  in  Dakota.  Other  differenees  are  not  so 
readily  ;iiT.uinted  for.  Tims,  Hie  poverfy  in  species  of  Oiroilo»tidaiJi 
the  midst  of  riiosr  abundant  indivi<liial  reniain.s  is  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Colorado  foniiaiiim,  wliik-  Hie  TiiiiiuHila)  of  the  latter  are  more  abiin- 
diiiit  in  liotli  individuals  and  species  than  in  the  Dakota  fanna.  W'bile 
theit'  is  but  one  species  in  the  latter,  there  are  live  species  of  four  ge- 
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nera  in  Colorado.  The  Poebroiheriumj  rather  rare  in  Dakota,  is  quite 
abandant  in  Colorado.  On  the  other  hand,  no  trace  of  the  Titanothe- 
Hum  of  the  former  has  yet  been  annoanced  from  the  latter  locality,  and 
it  is  probable,  indeed,  as  remarked  by  Professor  Marsh,  that  that  genus 
is  characteristic  of  another  horizon  of  the  Tertiary  from  the  one  under 
consideration.  If,  as  I  believe,  the  Colorado  Miocene  is  the  true  White 
Ei  ver  epoch,  then  the  Titanotherium  is  derived  from  another.*  Compara- 
tively few  traces  of  the  Symborodons  have  yet  been  brought  from  Da- 
kota, but  this  may  be  due  to  the  fragility  of  these  fossils  and  local  causes. 
The  diflereuces  in  the  camivora  are  not  strikingly  great ;  the  only  genus 
not  in  some  degree  representative  in  the  two  faunas  being  the  Bufnelu- 
rus  of  the  present  paper. 

The  most  important  result  obtained  by  the  expedition  of  1873  was 
the  discovery  of  an  abundant  fauna  of  Lacertilia  and  Ophidia  and  of 
the  smaller  mammalia  of  the  insectivorous  and  rodent  orders.  A  genus 
of  snpx)Osed  Quadrumava  was  discovered,  and  an  elucidation  of  the 
structure  of  the  genus  of  gigantic,  horned  perissodactyles,  which  I  called 
Sytnborodanj  was  rendered  possible  by  the  large  amount  of  material  ob* 
tained.  While  the  pre-eminently  horned  tyi>e  of  the  present  fauna  is  the 
order  of  Ruminantia,  and  it  has  been  found  that  those  of  the  Eocene 
period  were  an  aberrant  type  of  proboscidians,  those  of  the  Miocene  are 
DOW  shown  to  be  perissodactyles. 

The  predecessors  or  ancestors  of  the  hog,  BahiruHsa^  and  similar  exist- 
ing animals,  are  being  gradually  brought  to  light  by  modern  paleonto- 
logical  studies.  One  of  those  nearest  the  domesticated  form  has  been 
found  in  the  Miocene  of  France,  and  is  referred  to  the  genus  ralccochoe- 
rus.  It  is  also  related  to  the  peccaries,  which  appear  to  have  existed 
during  the  same  early  period  in  North  America  in  considerable  abund- 
ance. Their  existence  in  South  America  at  the  present  time  is  one  of 
many  indications  that  that  region  has  not  advanced  in  respect  to  its 
fauna  as  rapidly  as  our  own  and  the  old  continents.  Another  Miocene 
genus  of  hogs  is  the  Elotherium^  which  has  left  remains  in  France  and 
in  North  America.  The  common  species  of  the  Nebraska  beds  is  the  E. 
mortonii  of  Leidy,  which  was  as  large  as  a  pig.  Its  front  teeth  are  much 
developed  at  the  expense  of  the  hinder  ones ;  and  it  had  bony  tuberosi- 
ties on  the  under  jaw  in  the  positions  now  supporting  wattles  in  the 
hog.  I  discovered  during  the  past  season  much  the  largest  s])ecies  of 
Elotherium  yet  known.  The  skull  was  longer  than  that  of  the  Indian 
rhinoceros,  and  the  tuberosities  of  the  lower  jaw  were  greatly  developed. 
The  fi-ont  pair  formed  divergent  branches  on  the  lower  front  of  the  chin, 
so  that  it  appeared  to  bear  a  horn  on  each  side,  which  the  animal,  doubt- 
less, found  useful  in  rooting  in  the  earth.  The  s{>ecies  was  semi-aquatic 
in  its  habits,  like  the  Hippopotannut  and  Dinotherium  ;  but  while  these 
are  furnished  with  extraordinary  developments  of  the  lower  incisor- 
teeth  for  tearing  up  their  food,  the  Elotherium  ramosum  is  the  only 
animal  known  which  x)ossessed  horns  in  the  same  position  and  for  the 
same  purpose. 

A  still  older  type  of  hogs — which  may  claim  to  be  the  predecessor  in 
structure  as  well  as  in  time  of  all  known  genera — is  the  Achccnodon^ 
Cope,  from  the  Eocene  of  Wyoming,  described  a  few  pages  back.  The 
A.  insolens  was  a  powerful  beast,  hirger  than  a  boar,  with  a  compara- 

■  I  formerly  siippoHed,  follow iug  Dr.  Leidy,  tliat  Tiiamfthei'ium  is  cliaracteriatic  of  the 
borixoi)  of  Oreo(foVj  &c.,  and  therefore  cjuoted  Professor  Marsh  as  as^igiiiiijx  a  dllferent 
iifio  to  the  Colorado  heds.  On  re-exaniination  of  hia  remarks,  (Anier.  Jouru.  Sci.  Arts, 
liiiTO,  p  *«JD2,)  while  they  hear  this  interx>rotation,  1  believe  that  ho  did  not  intend  to 
uiake  oiiy  direct  assertion  to  this  eli'ect. 
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lively  short  head,  hihI  with  the  uninterrupted  aeries  of  teeth  \rhicli 
belongs  to  all  the  oldest  tonus  of  the  umiDinals  and  to  the  higher  qiia- 
drumana. 

The  early  relations  of  the  camels  is  a  question,  heretofore  very  obscure, 
which  has  been  greatly  elucidated  by  the  researches  in  Colorado  during 
the  present  season.  These  ruminants  difier  from  all  of  their  order  of 
quadrupeds  in  having  one  incisor-tooth  in  the  upper  jaw  on  each  side, 
and  in  a  remarkable  structure  of  the  neck-vertebrie.  lu  the  latter,  the 
artery  that  conveys  blood  to  the  brain  in  part  occupies  the  vertebral 
canal  with  the  nervous  CQrd.  In  other  ruminants,  as  in  most  mammalia, 
it  is  carried  by  the  lateral  process  of  the  vertebrae  in  a  tube  at  their 
bases. 

Camels  and  llamas  have  a  limited  number  of  premolar  teeth  of  the  per- 
manent series,  and  a  larger  nimiber  in  the  milk-series;  the  excess  not 
being  replaced  when  shed.  They  have,  at  a  very  early  stage  of  develop- 
ment, indications  of  a  iull  series  of  upper  incisors,  which  are  early 
absorbed.  The  extinct  camels  (Procamelus)  of  the  latest  of  our  Western 
Tertiary  formations,  supposed  to  be  the  Pliocene,  have  been  shown  by 
Leidy  to  retain,  in  their  permanent  dentition,  the  full  number  present  in 
the  milk-series,  thus  resembling  the  younger  stage  of  the  modern  ctamels 
and  llamas  rather  than  the  adult.  I  have  also  found  that  these  early 
camels  possessed  a  full  development  of  the  character  seen  in  the  foetns 
of  various  ruminants.  In  this  resi^ect,  the  Procamelua  resembled  their 
still  earlier  predecessors.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  change  from  Pro- 
raniflus  to  Camelus  may  be  explained  by  a  process  of  retardation  of  the 
growth  of  the  teeth. 

The  ruminants  called  TraguUdw  are  now  confined  to  the  warm  regions 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  but  they  were  formerly  widely  distributed  over  the 
earth,  especially  during  the  Miocene  period.  They  embraced  then,  as 
they  do  now,  some  of  the  smallest  and  most  elegant  of  the  cloven-footed 
Unfjulata,  hi  France,  three  genera  have  been  discovered,  which  em- 
brace nnniorons  species.  The  most  numerously-represented  genus  is  the 
AmphltriufuluH,  In  ]North  America,  four  genera  have  been  found  in 
corresponding  fonnations,  represent inji*  live  species.  Two  ot*  tlieni  be- 
long to  Ni/pertrar/uhifi ;  while  Hi/plsoduH  includes  the  smallest  of  the 
known  species,  the  ILminimu8,Co\)e^  which  was  not  heavier  than  a  cat- 
squirrel.  In  these  musks,  the  first  premolar  teeth  have  a  peculiar  position, 
being  more  or  less  approximated  to  the  incisor-teeth.  The  Lcptomeryx 
evansiij  Leidy,  is  a  si)ecies  of  medium  size,  which  has  the  permanent 
premolar  teeth  of  the  same  form  as  the  milk-i)reniolars  ;  while  in  Hyper- 
tragulus,  the  permanent  premolars  take  on  quite  a  ditterent  form,  thus 
making  a  step  in  advance  not  attained  by  the  former.  It  has  been 
ascertained  by  me  that  ro'vbr other ium  has  the  peculiar  neck-vertebne 
that  belong  to  the  camels,  and  also  similar  lesemblances  in  the  forefoot, 
differing  in  both  respects  from  Traijulidiv,  Like  the  camels,  it  has  only 
two  toes,  while  Tnujnlidcv  have  four ;  but  then  it  is  like  the  latter  in 
havin^^  these  toes  entirely  separate,  as  in  a  hog,  and  not  united  into  the 
common  bone  of  runjinants.  The  conclusion  is  that  ro'vbroiherinm  is  tlie 
prototy|)e  of  the  camels,  and  that  it  is  near  the  common  ancestor  from 
which  TragiiUdcc  seem  to  have  branched  off.  This  ancestor  undoubtedly 
was  nearly  related  to  certain  fossil  ungulates  found  in  the  P^ocene  of 
Trance. 

INSECTIVOKA. 

Numerous  species  of  this  order  were  discovered  during  the  explora- 
tion of  the  Colorado  Pliocene.  Two  species  only  had  been  |>reviously 
known  in  the  formation,  namely,  the  Lcptictis  haydenii  and  Ictops  dako- 
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ienH8  of  Leidy,  ftom  the  bad  lands  of  Dakota,  obtained  by  Dr.  IXayden 
in  18G0.  Tbese  species  are  allie<l  to  both  the  hedgehogs  and  the  teunscn 
.  of  Madagascar,  and  represent  the  larger  forms  of  tbe  order.  A  third 
species  of  the  same  group  was  found  by  the  writer,  viz,  the  Isacia  cani- 
cuius.  Bat  the  greater  nainl)er  of  species  discovered  are  of  spialler  size, 
and  belong  to  families  of  which  no  representatives  had  been  previously 
known  in  the  American  Miocene.  HerpetotlteHumy  Cope,  embracing  the 
greatest  number  of  species  and  individuals,  is  possibly  a  member  of  the 
TalpidWj  and  presents  affinities  to  the  Euroi>ean  genus  Talpay  or  the 
true  moles.  Domnifiaj  Cope,  and  probably  Emhassk^  Cope,  present 
affinities  to  the  Soriddw^  so  far  as  known.  As  elsewhere,  the  species 
are  most  frequently  represented  by  rami  of  the  mandible,  often  with 
beautifully-preserved  dentition  ;  but  i>ortions  of  crania  are  occasionally 
found.  Those  of  the  latter  in-  my  possession  are  referable  to  three 
species.  One  of  them  fortunately  supports  both  mandibular  rami,  and 
furnishes  the  entire  dentition  of  the  Herpetotherium  fugaxj  the  superior 
incisors  only  being  wanting.  Another  con»i$t«  of  a  very  elongate  and 
compressed  mn^izle,  with  which  a  cranium  with  base  of  muzzle  may  be  as- 
sociated. •  They  are  described  provisionally  under  the  head  of  Domnina, 
The  generic  types  dififer  as  follows : 

•  Inferior  molars  (except  rarely  the  posterior)  similarly  composed : 

Uerpetotheriumy  Cope.    Dentition  :  I.,  ^ ;  C,  \ ;  P.  m.,  f ;  M,,  ^.    Last 
inferior  molars  nearly  similar  to  the  others,  which  have  the  poste- 
rior pair  of  tubercles  and  the  anterior  one  distinct ;  inferior  canine 
large,  followed  immediately  by  premolars. 
EmhussiSy  Cope.    Inferior  molars  without  anterior  cone ;  the  ante- 
rior lobe  elevated,  triangular  in  section  ;  posterior  tubercles  conic  ] 
last  molar  similar. 
Ihmntna^  Cope.    Inferior  molars  three,  with  the  outer  posterior 
tubercle  a  crescent,  like  the  outer  anterior  ;  the  inner  posterior  a 
cone ;  anterior  forming  a  sectorial  edge  with  outer ;  last  molar 
smaller,  consisting  of  one  crescent  and  a  heel }  molars  increasing 
in  size  anteriorly  with  anterior  cone. 
••  Inferior  molars  dissimilar,  tubercular,  and  sectorial : 

IsaciSj  Coi>e.    Last  three  molars  with  cross-crests;  the  one  preced- 
ing with  an  anteriorconic  cusp  and  two  median  ones,  with  a  broad 
heel,  which  supports  a  cusp. 
The  total  number  of  the  species  of  Insectivara  obtained  by  the  expe- 
dition of  1873  is  as  follows,  all  of  them  being  at  the  time  new  to  science : 

Merpetotheriuniy  Cope 5 

JEmbassiSy  Cope 2 

Damninaj  Cope 3 

Isaci^j  Cope 1 

11 
nERPETOTIIERIUM,  Cope. 

Falcon  tological  Bulletin,  No.  IG,  1673,  p.  1.— Synopsis  of  New  Vertebrata  from  the  Ter- 
tiary ot  Colorado,  p.  4. 

This  genus  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  existing  genus  Talpa  of  the 
Palearctic  region  than  to  any  existing  North  American  form,  so  far  as 
dental  characters  are  conclusive.  The  number  of  molar  teeth  is  greater ; 
thus  ^J-  in  the  extinct  to  J^  in  the  recent  genus.*     If  the  inferior  caiii- 

*  The  dental  formula  given  for  this  genus  (Synopsis  New  Vertebrata,  &c..  p.  4)  eni- 
bmcus  the  figures,  incisors  ^.  This  is  a  typographical  error  for  ^.  I  did  not  have 
opportunity  uf  readiug  the  proofs. 

30  as 
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tion,  whioh  in  nfparated  from  the  niMliau  estenial  by  a.  deep  notcb.  It 
18  entirely  oa  the  inuer  8Hle,  and  sends  a  cingulum  to  the  CKternat  bai^e 
of  the  outer  tuediaii.  Fourth  molar  largest,  heel  narrowed,  with  three 
tabercles. 

Measurements. 

IjiagOxot  Inst  tlirce  iDolaim (XKiO 

Length  of  Bocoud  tme  molAr OOaO 

Elcvatiou  of  svi:oiid  true  tnoUr 0022 


EMBA8SI8,  Cope. 
S.vDopiiB  New  Vertobrata  Colorado,  1S73,  p,  4. 


-* 


Tliis  genus  was  institated  to  receive  a  single  species  supposed  to  be 
allied  to  those  of  the  preceding  genus.  Its  prominent  character  ood- 
sistsiu  the  development  of  the  anterior  three  cusps  at  the  expense  of 
the  posterior  tn'o;  the  former  foroiinfr  a  tiihedral  mass,  to  which  the 
latter  form  but  a  basal  appendage,  la  the  t^'pical  species,  the  last  in- 
ferior inoliir  exhibits  the  same  reduction  in  size  seen  in  Domnina,  and, 
as  I  find  thiLt  a  second  species  agrees  with  it  in  all  important  re^peet^ 
characters  derived  from  it  induce  me  to  refer  Embassix  to  a  nearer  rela- 
tiou  vilh  that  trenus  than  I  have  heretofore  indicated.  This  I  formerly 
described  as  Herpctotherinm  marginale,  bat  it  evidently  pertains  to  a 
distinct  genus,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  only  three  true  molars 
of  the  inferior  series.  These  pivseut  the  general  characters  of  those  of 
Smbassiii  alternann,  and,  like  it,  differ  from  those  o(  J)ommHa  ffradata  in 
having  the  outer  posterior  cusp  a  coue  instead  of  a  crescent.  The  last 
premolar  is  composed  of  two  aouic  cusps,  the  iiiner  the  smaller,  and  sep- 
arated from  the  outer  by  a  deep  notch.  Tbe  other  premolars  are  wanting 
in  the  Hpetiiiuen  ;  but  the  characters  observed  indicate  iilliuity  with  the 
Noricidm  rather  than  the  Tatpidw,  and  probably  a  smaller  namber  of 
teeth  than  in  Serpetotberium. 

Ejibassis  alteknans,  Copo,  Synopsis,  Vert.  Colorado,  1873,  p.  7. 

Heel  of  molars  with  two  low  tubercles;  tbe  last  tooth  smaller  than  tbe 
penultimate.    Au  aiitero-exteruat  ciugulum. 

Measurements. 

Lei);;th  of  two  last  molars 0.003S 

Length  of  tbinl  raolar .OftJO 

Eluvntiou  of  tLird  molar OOIH 

EuBASsis  MAEGiNALis,  Cope.    Serpetotlierium  marginaJef  Cope,  loc.  eit. 

1873,  p.  G. 

Anterior  cusp  close-pressed  to  the  median  pair,  jjpd  united  with 
them  above  tbe  base,  forming  a  triquetrous  mass  elevated  aljove  the 
heel.  The  cusps  of  the  heel  two,  more  than  usually  elevated,  and  ocote. 
A  cini;ubim  descending  from  tbe  anterior  and  (losttirior  cusps  to  tbe  base 
of  the  mediau  on  the  outer  side.  Only  two  cusps  on  the  beel  of  tbe  last 
molar.     Cusps  of  the  last  premolar  acute,  smooth,  and  recurved. 

This  species  is  about  as  large  as  the  Domnina  ^roilato,  but  differs  from 
it  in  many  respects  besides  those  already  noted.  The  first  true  molar, 
though  larger  thau  tbo  third,  is  not  so  much  so  as  in  tbe  2>.  gradata;  the 
anterior  crescents  are  less  open,  the  beel  more  contracted,  &c. 
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Measurements. 

Liength  of  last  three  molars 0.0052 

Length  of  third  tme  molar 00:;M 

Elevation  of  third  trae  molar 0018 

Depth  of  ramns  at  third  trae  molar 0023 

Two  specimens. 

DOMNINA,  Cope. 

ft 

Paleontological  Bulletin,  No.  16,  (Aogost  20, 1873,)  p.  1.— Synopsis  Vertebrata  Colorado 
^  p.  4,  (f ) ;  Mio^htn^  Cope,  toe.  dU^  pp.  4-8. 

ThrejB  true  molars,  the  last  reduced  in  size ;  first  molar  large,  with  the 
foramen  meniale  posterius  below  it,  and  a  small  alveolus  for  the  root  of 
a  premolar  iu  front  of  it.  In  front  of  this  a  considerable  alveolus-like 
cavity  rises  toward  the  border,  but  is  interrupted  by  fracture.  These 
characters  are  derived  from  the  specimen  of  D.  gra4ata.  In  2).  crassige- 
nt«,  the  last  molar  is  still  more  reduced.  In  none  of  the  species  is  the 
premolar  series  preserved. 

Portions  of  two  crania  already  mentioned  are  described  here  pro- 
visionally and  without  final  reference.  The  form  is  narrower  across 
the  frontal  region  than  in  Herpetotherium  fugax  and  plane  above.  The 
muzzle  is  abruptly  contracted  at  the  base,  and  maintains  a  narrow, 
compressed  form  to  the  end ;  the  nasal  bones  are  convex  in  section, 
and  narrow  to  their  posterior  extremity.  There  are  three  premaxil- 
lary  teeth  on  each  side,  the  anterior  of  which  is  enlarged  and  directed 
downward  and  a  little  forward ;  base  of  crown  an  anteroposterior  oval ; 
of  last,  round.  The  numbers  of  molars  and  premolars  is  probably 
3-3 ;  but  the  alveoli  of  the  last  true  molars  are  obscured,  so  as  to 
leave  some  slight  question  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  fourth. 
The  first  "premolar''  is  in  the  position  of  the  canine  of  Herpetotherium^ 
and  probably  represents  that  tooth,  as  there  is  no  caniuiform  tooth  in 
the  present  species.  It  is  two-rooted,  compressed,  and  with  triangular 
profile.  It  is  both  preceded  and  followed  by  a  short  diastema.  The 
other  premolars  are  two-rooted. 

Measurements, 

M. 

Length  of  premolar  series  of  No.  1 0.0054 

Length  to  M.  1  of  No.  1 0090 

WidthatP.  m.  2ofNo.  1 0027 

DOMNINA  GEADATA,  Cope,  loc.  citj  p.  1. 

Crowns  of  the  molars  composed  of  two  rows  of  alternating  tubercles, 
with  an  odd  one  in  front.  The  inner  tubercles  are  much  the  more  ele- 
vated, and  form  the  apices  of  V's,  of  which  the  inner  commence  the 
limbs. 

Three  rows  of  acute  tubercles  on  the  inner,  two  on  the  outer  side  of 
each  dental  crown,  the  last  pair  of  the  last  crown  fused  into  a  heel ;  the 
middle  outer  and  anterior  inner  forming  together  a  notched,  sectorial 
yoke.  A  low  cingulum  on  outer,  none  on  inner  basis  of  tooth-crown; 
enamel  smooth. 

Measurements. 

M. 

Length  of  liasis  of  three  molars O-OOf).'* 

Length  of  basis  of  first  moLir 0023 

Length  of  basis  of  last  molar 0015 

Depth  of  ramns  at  first  molar 002(5 

Width  of  tiret  molar 0015 
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As  coRipareil  witli  tbe  Btrpftothrrium  /vgax,  tltis  speeies  baa  a  ohnl- 
lov«r  mauoibiitar  U>n«  and  nlarKcr  antfrior  true  molar.  Tbe  sectorial 
iUiamctc-r  of  Ike  oblique  yoke  cunnocting  ibe  ^ntt-rior  inner  and  ottm 
tubercles  and  tbecresornlic  rbarncter  uf  Ibe  po^crJor  oatvr  are  iioC 
ueariy  so  well  niarkeil  in  the  U.fugax. 

One  e{>eciiueo. 

Domm?;a  cbassioe:«is,  Coi*.    MSothai  rrawtfenit,  Synopsis  New  Ver- 

tebrata  Colorado,  p.  8. 

Tbiif  species  is  less  robust  tban  tbe  last,  and  tbe  last  molar  still  more 
RHlaced.  XhecaspAor  tbe  latter,  tboogli  not  well  prouonnced  in  tlie 
siiecimeus,  are  boinologous  with  those  in  D.  gradata. 

liepreseuted  by  two  iD;perfect  mandibular  rami,  witb  tbe  jiostenor 
molars  preserved.  Last  molar  longitudinal  and  diamoned-abaped,  balf 
tbe  size  of  tbe  jiennltimato.  The  latter  composed  of  two  exterior  cres- 
cents ;  tbe  cnsps  of  the  iuner  side  worn  dowtt  in  both  specimens,  if  tbcy 
bavc  existed.    Ramus  of  tlie  mandible  deep. 

Mcasvremtittg. 

Length  tiflMt  two  molam O.Wea 

Length  nf  third  molac voiii 

Di-pthofmmussttliinliiioUir JXOa 

nomsDHL.    GBACiLis,  Cope.      MiotkcH   gracHe,  Cope,   Synopsis  Vert. 

Col.,  1873,  p.  8. 

TLis  si>ecie8is  quite  distinct  Irom  those  tlint  [irecede,  nod  may,  in 
future,  require  tbe  use  of  the  geueric  name  I  formerly  applied  to  it.  It 
■is  represented  by  a  imrtion  of  a  mandibular  ramus,  wbicb  is  of  slender 
proiKirtions.  Tbe  posterior  external  cusps  Lave  the  cresceutic  titriii 
cbaraoteristic  of  this  genus. 

Last  molar  nearly  as  large  as  penultimate,  with  a  low  cusp  at  each 
extremity  and  an  emarginate  cross-crest  at  the  middle.  Feuidtimate 
molar  with  three  inner  cusps  and  two  outer  crescents.  Bamas  of  man- 
dible slender. 

MeasuremenU. 

u. 

LeiiRth  of  last  two  molars OiNKTi 

Leiij,'tL  of  pBiiiiIlitiiato  imiiai  0013 

Elevation  of  ponultiiDiito  uii.lar .OOtW 

Dtptliofraniiisat  ptu ultimate  molar 0(«l 

ISACIS,  Cope. 

Pulconfological  Bullctiu,  (.VuRnst,  187:t,)  No.  16,  p.  3.— Bulletin   U.  S.  Oeol.  Snnry 
Terra.,  No.  1,  1874,  p.  23. 

This  genus  embraces  at  present  but  a  single  species,  which  is  known 
from  numerous  specimens  discovered  by  the  writer  in  the  Miocene  for- 
mation of  Colorado.  From  these  it  api^ears  that  Isuda  is  closely  allied 
to  tbe  Leptictia  an<l  Ictops  of  Leitly,  occupying  a' position  between  them 
in  the  system.  In  Leptictts  the  hist  premolar  is  sectorial  \a  form,  cou- 
si.ttitig  of  a  single  coin|iressed  longitudinal  cn'st,  withoat  internal  ta- 
beroNity  or  (!UMp.  In  Jcfoj)^,  the  last  premolar  exhibits  a  strnetui'e  similar 
to  that  of  the  first  true  molar,  viz,  two  exterior  cuHjts,  and  well  devel- 
oped third  on  their  inner  side,  thus  giving  a  horizontal  section  of  tbe 
tooth  a  Rubtriangular form.  lu  J«fim,thelastpreinolarpo8seBseBasingie 
acute  cusp,  as  in  Leptktis,  with  an  internal  cusp  or  heel,  liotuologons 
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with  that  iu  Icfops.  Snch  x)eculiarities  are  generally  regarded  as  tangi- 
ble definitions  of  generic  groups,  and  are  such  in  this  case,  although 
they  separate  species  which  have  considerable  resemblance  iu  some  other 
resi>ects  as  far  as  known. 

The  molars  of  the  superior  series  have  two  exterior  compress(>d  conic 
cusps  and  a  stoat  subtriangular  internal  one.  Behind  the  latter  is  a 
strong  cingnlum,  supfiorting  a  rudimental  cusp  behind  and  within  the 
principal  one.  Inferiorly,  there  are  three  tubercular  molars,  of  which 
the  two  anterior  are  composed  of  two  elevated  cross-crests,  which  form 
partial  Y's,  opening  to  the  inner  side.  The  sectorial  supports  three  an- 
terior conic  tubercles,  the  inner  and  outer  equal,  and  a  heel  with  a  conic 
tubercle  on  the  outer  side.  The  number  and  character  of  the  teeth  in 
front  of  this  one  are  unknown. 

.  Portions  of  the  cranium  preserved  present  general  characters  of  Lep* 
tictis.  There  is  a  strong  postglenoid  process  giving  support  to  a  thin 
zygomatic  process.  !E^hind  the  base  of  the  latter,  the  squamosal  is 
pierced  by  three  large  foramina,  the  inferior  bounded  by  a  ridge  above 
and  one  below.  The  mastoid  and  paramastoid  processes  are  rudimental, 
and  the  occiput  is  transverse  and  bounded  by  a  well-marked  iuion. 
The  petrous  bone  is  large,  and  there  is  space  for  a  largo  bulla,  but  its 
existence  is  uncertain.  There  is  a  longitudinal  crest  directed  forward 
and  inward  in  advance  of  the  ])ostglenoid  process,  which  is  probably 
in  line  with  the  external  pterygoid  ala. 

The  cervical  vertehrwsiTe  short  and  transverse,  and  have  well- developed 
laterial  arterial  foramina  and  diapophyses.  The  centra  are  deiiressed 
to  a  considerable  degree,  and  are  without  hypapophyses.  The  neural 
arches  are  narrow,  and  without  spines.  The  atlas  is  expanded,  and  has 
a  very  short  diapophysis.  The  axis  has  a  solid  obtuse  proccsmat  odon- 
taideus.  The  dorsal  vertebrae  are  smaller  than  the  cervical  in  transverse 
diameter  of  the  centrum,  which  somewhat  exceeds  the  length ;  the  articu- 
lar faces  are  nearly  plane.  The  intervertebral  foramina  arequitelarge,aud 
the  nan'ow  ueurapophysis  is  almost  entirely  occui)ied  by  the  basis  of 
the  diapophyses.  These  are  well  developed,  obliquely  truncate  below 
at  the  end,  and  grooved  on  the  under  side  of  the  shaft.  The  neural 
spines  are  elevated,  narrow,  and  acute  in  front.  The  ribs  are  Hat,  and 
the  capitular  and  articular  faces  are  well  developed. 

The  prwftternum  is  shaped  somewhat  like  the  sternum  of  a  bird.  It 
has  a  prominent  inferior  longitudinal  keel,  which  disappears  posteriorly, 
leaving  a  vertically  oval  face  of  articulation  for  the  second  sternal  seg- 
ment. The  superior  face  is  slightly  concave,  and  the  only  lateral  artic- 
ular faces  are  those  for  the  attachment  of  clavicles,  and  are  of  consider- 
able size.  The  borders  of  the  bone  are  but  little  contracted  behind 
them.  The  scapula  is  elongate,  and  has  an  elevated  crest,  descending  ab- 
ruptly near  the  glenoid  cavity.  Thelatter  is  an  elongate  oval,  the  border 
at  one  end  more  produced  than  at  the  other,  and  terminating  in  a  short 
hooked  <*oracoid. 

The  humerus  has  a  protuberant  head  and  shaft,  and  condyles  much 
flattened.  The  head  is  nearly  180^  in  arc,  is  posteriorly  directed,  and 
of  compressed  form.  On  the  inner  side  is  a  depressed  tuberosity  for 
the  pectoralis  muscle,  while  opposite  to  it  the  large  deltoid  crest  rises 
as  high  as  the  head  parallel  to  it.  l^istally,  the  condyles  are  continuous, 
nearly  concave,  and  supplemented  by  a  huge  inner  and  a  smaller  outer 
tuberosity.  There  is  no  supracondyloid  foramen,  but  a  strong  arterial 
ioramen. 

The  cast  of  almost  the  entire  brain  is  preserved,  and,  as  the  i)arietal 
bones  are  wanting,  the  proportions  are  clearlj  traceable.    The  oU'actory 
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lobes  are  wanting,  bat  were  clearly  attached  at  the  extremity  of  the 
hemispheres.  The  superior  face  of  the  hemispheres  and  cerebellum 
together  have  a  snbquadrate  outline,  a  little  wider  than  long.  The 
cerebellum  is  completely  exposed  behind  the  hemispheres,  and  is 
strongly  angulate  at  its  upper  posterior  border  to  fit  the  inion.  The 
Tennis  is  nearly  as  wide  as  each  lateral  lobe.  The  surface  of  the  hemis- 
pheres is  smooth,  and  the  sylvian  fissure  distinctly  indicated. 

In  determining  the  affinities  of  this  and  the  two  allied  genera  already 
named,  it  is  first  necessary  to  ascertain  the  homologies  of  tlie  cusps  of  the 
molar  teeth.  Insectivora  and  some  genera  of  Marsuphliaan'  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  three  longitudinal  series  of  tubercles  on  the  molar  teeth. 
With  the  exception  of  the  posterior  molars  of  some  Camivora,  the 
arrangement  usual  among  Mammalia  is  in  two  longitudinal  series,  with 
frequently  but  two  in  each  row.  In  most  Insectivora,  the  cusp  or  cusps 
of  the  median  series  are  the  most  prominent,  and  those  of  the  outer  series 
sometimes  entirely  wanting.  Hence,  Mivart*  homologizesthe  middle  pair 
with  those  of  the  external  series  of  the  other  il/ami»rtYia,theinner  with  the 
internal,  and  theouter  are  regarded  asrepresentiugcusps  of  abasaleingu- 
lum.  Now,  in  the  Isacidw,  (including  Lepiictis  and  Ictops^)  the  external 
cusps  very  are  largely  develoi)ed ;  there  is  one  well-develoi>ed  median  and 
a  rudimental  internal  cusp.  Are  the  external  cusps  onlj  cingukir,  or 
homologous  with  those  that  occupy  the  same  position  in  other  Mammalia; 
and  what  are  their  relations  to  tbe  corresponding  ones  of  the  premolars! 

In  the  true  molars  of  the  opossum  and  tubercular  molars  of  the  dog, 
there  are  three  rows  of  tubercles.  In  both,  it  is  evident  that  tbe  two  of 
the  outer  series  correspond  with  the  outer  tubercles  of  the  teeth  which 
precede  them  in  the  jaw,  and  in  which  the  inner  tubercles  are  reduced 
in  size  and  number.  This  is  notably  clear  in  comparison  with  the  sec- 
torial molar  of  the  dog.  It  might,  however,  be  asserted  that  the  single 
outer  tubercle  of  the  last  premolar  in  Imcis  (and  Lepticiis)  is  homologous 
with  that  of  the  middle  series  of  the  true  molars  instead  of  t\w  outer, 
and  some  color  is  given  to  this  view  from  tbe  internal  position  of 
the  last  i)reiiiolar  in  Lepticiis,  so  that  its  outer  cusps  rau^i^e  with  the 
median  of  the  true  molars.  This  opinion  ivS,  however,  readily  corrected 
by  a  consideration  of  the  arrangement  in  Ictops  dalotenais,  t  where  the 
last  premolar  exhibits  both  the  median  and  internal  cusps,  so  that  the 
homology  of  the  outer  pair  with  those  of  the  true  molars  is  assured. 

In  DidelphijH^  in  passing  to  the  anterior  molar,  where  the  three  series 
of  cusps  are  not  well  detined,  we  observe  that  it  is  the  middle  tubercles 
are  the  ones  which  disappear,  the  internal  remaining.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, in  tracing  the  series  of  forms  from  the  horse  to  the  tapir,  we  find 
the  cus|)s  of  the  middle  series  disai)pear,  leaving  the  internal  and 
external  to  represent  those  of  the  original  quadritubercular  molar.  In 
Ictops  and  probably  Isacis^  the  median  cusp  is  i)reserved  at  the  interval 
of  the  last  premolar.  The  ease  is  quite  ditlerent  in  Talpa  and  iScalops, 
where  it  is  evident  that,  as  we  advance  along  the  dental  series  forward, 
the  eusi)s  of  the  outer  row  disappear,  and  the  external  ones  remain- 
ing represent  those  of  the  middle  series  of  the  true  molars.  As  already 
indicated,  the  arrangement  in  llcrpeiotherium  is  as  in  Isacis^  and  the 
premolars  have,  therefore,  an  entirely  distinct  structure  from  that 
observed  in  the  Talpida^, 

From  the  above  considerations,  it  appears  that  the  external,  often  mi- 
nute, cusps  of  the  teeth  of  Iiisecticora  are  the  homologues  of  those  of 

*  S«rt!  his  valuable  Memoir  ou  Osteoloj^y  ol  Insectivora,  Jonru.  Anatomy  and  Pbyfei* 
olojiy,  vol.  ii,  p.  i:H. 

t  See  Lei(l}'»  Extinct  Fauna  of  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  p.  351,  PI.  xxvi,  Fig.  29. 
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tnie  external  series,  and  do  not  represent  merely  a  ciDffiilum.    Compar- 
isons of  the  molars  of  the  extinct  and  recent  forms  are  thus  facilitated. 

In  Ohrysacklaris  and  Centetesf  according  to  Mivart,  the  external  cusps 
are  wanting.'  In  the  genera  in  which  they  are  present,  as  Tupaia,  Talpa^ 
SoreXj  &c.,  there  are  two  of  the  middle  series,  as  in  Herpetotherium^  and 
these  add  a  strong  internal  lobe  also.  In  Erinaceus^  they  are  quadritu- 
bercuhite ;  bat  which  pair  represents  the  median,  I  am  not  yet  sure.  The 
closest  approximation  is  made  by  the  genera  Potamogale  and  SolenodoUj 
the  former  African,  the  latter  West  Indian.  In  these,  the  external  cusps 
are  present ;  there  is  but  one  well-developed  median,  and  in  the  latter 
the  internal  is  quite  reduced.  The  molars  of  Isacis  thus  resemble  most 
closely  those  of  Solenodon^  (Brandt,)  but  the  external  cusps  are  more 
developed  than  in  that  genus.  If,  as  is  probable,  the  sui)erior  molars  of 
JSrinaceus  possess  only  the  outer  and  median  pairs  of  tubercles,  a  resem- 
blance between  the  two  may  be  traced ;  the  existing  genus  differing  from 
Isacis  in  its  two  median  cusps.  The  single  one  of  Isacis  is  connected 
with  the  extei^al  ones  by  oblique  ridges,  as  in  Erinaceus  ;  and  on  one  of 
these  is  a  rudimental  tubercle,  representing  the  second  median  cusp. 

In  the  lower  series,  the  form  of  the  true  molars  is  not  unlike  that  of 
several  diverse  recent  genera.  It  is  quite  unique  in  its  large  four  or  five 
cusped  last  premolar,  which  has  some  resemblance  to  a  modified  secto- 
rial. The  nearest  approach  to  it  which  I  can  discover  among  recent 
genera  is  the  Madagascar  QaUopithectts. 

In  respect  to  the  remainder  of  the  skeleton,  numerous  characters  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Centoftdo?  (which  includes  Solenodon)  and  the  Fotam- 
ogaliddB.  Both  of  these  lack  the  zygoma,  which  is  present  in  Isaeidce^ 
and  have  the  nasals  co-ossified,  while  they  are  distinct  in  iniese  Tertiary 
forms ;  Potamogale  further  lacks  the  clavicle.  The  presence  of  the  zy- 
goma without  postorbital  processes  is  a  point  of  resemblance  to  Eri- 
naceusj  but  the  strongly-keeled  presternum  and  absence  of  cervical  neu- 
val  spines  are  found  elsewhere  in  the  Talpida:.  In  the  presence  of  the 
humeral  arterial  foramen,  it  again  differs  from  Erinaceus  and  resembles 
other  forms  of  the  order. 

Thus  the  afiSnities  of  Isacis  are  quite  complex,  and  abundantly  indi- 
cate its  position  and  that  of  the  two  allied  genera  to  be  in  a  family  dis- 
tinct from  any  now  in  existence. 

lisACis  OANicuLUS,  Copc,  loc.  citat. 

This  species  is  represented  by  portions  of  the  skeletons  of  six  indi- 
viduals. All  of  these  lack  the  anterior  teeth  of  both  jaws,  while  one 
includes  mandibular  teeth  with  vertebrae,  ribs,  humerus,  scapula,  pre- 
sternum, a  large  part  of  the  cranium,  &c. 

The  basi-occipital  is  three-keeled  below,  and  the  petrous  bone  with  a 
longitudinal  concavity  below.  The  edges  of  the  outer  lobes  of  the  first 
superior  molar  are  acute.  There  is  no  external  cingulum,  but  the  diago- 
nal crest  from  the  median  cusp  passes  to  the  posterior  base  of  the  pos- 
terior outer.  There  is  a  short  but  strong  cingulum  on  the  posterior 
base  of  the  median  lobe,  which  terminates  in  a  small  internal  cusp.  The 
rudimental  anterior  middle  cusp  is  on  the  anterior  diagonal  ridge,  which 
does  not  reach  the  base  of  the  outer  anterior  cusp.  The  outer  cusp  of  the 
last  premolar  is  elongate  and  compressed ;  the  inner  cusp  is  small,  acute, 
and  opposite  the  posterior  margin  of  the  outer;  enamel  smooth.  The 
anterior  of  the  two  prisms  composing  the  inferior  true  molars  is  more  ele- 
vated than  the  posterior.  The  crests  of  each  form  a  V  with  the  obtuse 
apex  outward,  and  the  anterior  limb  is  shorter  than  the  posterior.  The 
last  molar  is  a  little  smaller,  and  is  produced  behind  by  the  addition  of 
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a  amnll  median  lobe,  lii  tlie  lust  pi-emolar,  the  conic  uuspa  arc  wcU 
Beparuted,  nmt  tbe  inuer  uiiu  of  tbc  lnwl  is  iusij^iiiticaiit.  Tliia  lootli 
apiR>ara  to  liave  Iwtn  tlie  last  one  itrotrifded ;  its  tvuipoi'ary  predwessor 
is  ditiliut^nieUed  by  tlie  obiuauness  of  tbe  cu&ps.  (^specially  of  tbo  uiitc- 
lior  ont'.  Maudibular  ramus  deep,  coinpresweti,  witbout  iufeiior  hook 
as  far  as  opposite  tbe  basis  of  tbe  eoronoid  proiicBs. 

Meanurvntenln. 

M, 

Leugtli  of  sectoriul  imil  two  tnberoalon 0,0210 

JjeuKlli  of  Hecl.orial  (Jone 0<M3 

Wiiftli  of  Bectorial J30«> 

Width  of  first  tnberoiilar .0030 

Lengtbof  anttubtsifular - -OnSji 

lleptU  ol'Jawat  lirat  tuUercnIftr ,0060 

Size  of  a  skunk. 

BODESTI  A. 

Species  of  tbis  order  are  numerous  in  tbo  Tertiary  of  Colorado,  and 
the  individuals  were  more  abundiiut  Ibaii  Ibose  of  auy  other  type  of 
mammalia.  Hundreds  of  specimens  of  some  of  the  species  were  found, 
wbicb  range  from  the  size  of  a  marmot  to  ovod  1«8!I  than  the  domestic 
mouse.    Tbe  relatioushipa  of  these  are  as  follows : 

Uaridn; : 

Eumpit,  Lcidy -      1 

Sciarida- : 

.So/Mr«».  Linn 1 

Wymno/if,vr'itt«,  Cope - -    ■  - 

Incerlii-wdiH: 

Jl--!ixr<m!iH,  Cope 1 

Ixdtyromy*,  Leidy 1 

Leporid^^ ; 

Palicolagm,  Leidy 4 

10 
EUMYS,  Leidy. 
Aim  (Eiimys),  Leidy. 

The  single  species  embraced  in  tbis  genus  is  Dearly  allied  in  dental 
and  tbe  known  portions  of  its  cranial  characters  to  those  of  the  existing 
fcenus  ilfuH.  The  only  distinctive  feature  which  1  can  diseover  ia  tbat 
the  supraorbital  ridges  rise  from  thelachiymal  bones,  and  unite,  forming 
a  median  keel  between  the  orbits  as  in  the  Fiber.  Whether  it  is  found 
In  any  of  the  numerous  existing  species  of  Mu»,  I  cannot  state  ;  but  the 
frontis  plane  ami  tbe  sutierciliary  ridges  are  well  separated  ia  Mu» 
decumanvs.  Tbe  foramen  inJ'raorbUale  anteriM  is  much  as  iu  iViw 
decumanvs,  being  large  and  ooiitiuued  iuto  a  fissure  below.  The  denti- 
tion is  also  similar,  including  the  coin|iositiou  of  tbe  molars.  These 
support  two  rowi^  of  obtuse  tubercles,  tbe  number  increixsing  with  the 
size  of  the  teeth  from  bebiud  forward.    Formula:  L,  } ;  C,  g;  M.,  J, 

EVMYS  ELEGANS,  Leidy,  Ext.  Fauna  J>akota  and  Nebraska,  p.  342,  PI. 

xxvi,  Figs.  12-13. 

This  species  is  exceedingly  abnndant  in  the  Colorado  Miocene,  ami 
many  specimens  were  obtained.  These  display  considerable  variation 
in  size  aud  robustness ;  some,  perhaps  mules,  having  the  muzzles  stouter 
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in  proportion  to  the  length  than  others;  some  more  decurved  than 
others. 

With  molar  teeth  as  large  as  those  of  the  Norway  rat,  the  muzzle  is 
not  more  than  two-thirds  as  long,  so  that  the  species  was  in  general  pro- 
XK)rtioDS  smaller  and  more  robust. 

HBLISCOMYS,  Cope. 

SyDOpsis  New  Vert.  Colorado,  187:{,  p.  3. 

Char,  gen. — ^luferior  molars  four ;  the  crowns  supporting  four  isolated 
cones  in  pairs.  This  genus  is  only  known  from  mandibular  rami.  These 
resemble  in  their  dental  structure  some  of  the  Muridce^  but  the  number 
of  molars  is  more,  as  in  Sciuridce.  In  Myops^  Leidy,  of  the  Bridger 
Eocene,  the  dental  cusps  are  connected  by  cross-yokes. 

Heliscomys  vetus.  Cope,  loc.  city  p.  4. 

Chnr.  specif. — ^First  molar  with  only  three'cones ;  all  the  molars  except 
the  first  with  a  broad  contiguous  cingulum  on  the  external  side.  Eamus 
rather  stout ;  incisor- teeth  very  slender,  elongate,  slightly  compressed, 
with  parallel  sides  and  convex  anterior  faee. 

• 

Measurements. 

M. 

Length  of  molar  series 0.0030 

Length  of  tbird  molar 0008 

Elevation  of  third  molar 0005 

Depth  of  ramus  at  third  molar 00*23 

Length  of  ramos  to  end  of  molars 0010 

The  least  mammal  of  the  fauna  to  which  it  pertains. 

SCIUEUS,  Linn. 

SciURUS  beliotus,  Cope.    Faramys  relictus,  Cope,  Synopsis  New  Vert. 
Colorado,  1873,  p.  3. 

This  species  is  established  on  two  left  mandibular  rami,  with  all  the 
teeth  complete.  It  was  referred  to  the  genus  ParamySj  because  I  found 
no  difference  betw^een  the  corresponding  parts  in  the  respective  species; 
but  as  the  characters  of  the  latter  are  chiefly  observable  in  the  maxil- 
lary teeth,  the  reference  was  not  final.  As  it  does  not  differ  in  any 
degree  from  corresponding  parts  of  the  existing  squirrels,  I  place  it  for 
the  present  in  the  same  genus  with  them,  as  the  safer  course. 

The  teeth  increase  regularly  in  size  from  the  front  backward.  The 
transverse  crests  are  marginal,  and  terminate  in  cusps  at  the  inner 
extremity,  which  are  separated  by  a  lower  acute  median  cusp.  A 
longitudinal  crest  connects  the  crests  just  within  their  outer  extremities; 
it  exhibits  a  loop  directed  outward.  A  low  ridge  passes  from  the 
posterior  outer  buttress,  just  in  front  of  the  posterior  margin,  in  the  last 
two  molars.    Anterior  cusps  of  first  molar  contiguous. 

Measurements. 

Length  of  ramns  to  end  of  M.  4 0. 0120 

Length  of  niolnrs 0088 

Length  of  third  molar 0015 

Width  ot  third  molar OOIH 

Depth  of  ramus  at  third  molar 0050 

Width  of  inciHor 0015 

Size  that  of  the  chickaree,  (Sciurus  hudsonlus.) 


OEOUMICAL  SDBTEy   OP  THE  TERBTTDBIBB. 
OrMSOPTTCHTS,  Co|*. 

PaleoQlol<^Hn1  Balletill,No.le.p.6. 
TliU  geiin^  ii*  allied  to  the  sqniirels,  difleiio^  as  tocniDtal  characters  in 
tbeotrocturooftliemolar  tettti.  Tbtseexbibiria  tlwt  snperior tteries  two 
crescents  till  Uieinnersiile,  connected  b,v  traasverse  yokes  with  twocnspa 
OQ  Iheoulcr ;  in  tbe  lover  jaw  tlie  crescents  are  on  ttie  oater,  and  the  cusps 
on  tbe  inner  side.  The  yokes  are  »eparatetl  by  deep  valleys  without 
cementDm,  nhit-h  do  not  wear  otit  ho  readily  as  in  Sciartit  and  m:irmol«. 
It  diffeni  from  Ixtth  the^egeaem  Id  Us  two  well-defined  cre^-ents  in  butli 
dental  GiTi*^  It  agrees  with  t^em  in  the  position  of  the /citsM-N  in- 
/raorbHttlc  itnteriiu,  vbicb  is  «imail,  inferior,  aod  sitnated  in  advaucv  of 
tlie  dcntid  »erie!(.  There  are  four  molars  which  du  not  difler  materially 
in  Mlmuture  in  both  jaws.  Two  !i[*ecie»  are  kuowo,  a  larger  and  a 
smaller. 

GvasoPTTcncs  TRlLOPnus,  Cope,  Pal.  Bulletin,    Xo.  16,  p.  6.     Q. 

Munitujr,  CojM-,  loe.  cit. 

Inferior  moiani  with  two  cross-crests  and  two  cinguta  from  the  ei- 
teraal  cooes;  each  iMistcrior  crest  of  a  pair  tenuinatine  in  an  interior 
coDC.  The  inner  apices  of  the  crescents  imite  and  sivo  orifnu  l"  » 
short  median  eross-crest.  First  molar  narrower  ;  tlie  anterior  |Kirt  of  a 
ranium  probably  belonss  to  the  same  Rpecie»).  The  first  molar  baA  a 
snbnjund  crown,  with  four  tuliercles ;  the  second  is  constrncted  like  the 
correKjiondin^  inferior.  Muzzle  mncb  compressed;  nasal  bones  tlni, 
vxteudiii^;  to  beyond  above  incisors. 

Measurements. 

.Vo.  1. 

M, 

Lenglli  of  inlcrior  Ibree  molars 0.0045 

Luo^'lb  of  tiret  lurjlar 0015 

Diameter  of  inferior  incisor OOOrt 

Deptb  of  ramus  at  Decunil  tnolor 0036 

Leofcth  (if  liiaalcnia  above 0080 

Width  of  a  pre-oiliital  recioD 00T3 

Widlb  of  cutl  of  muzzle OOJO 

No.  2. 

Lengtb  of  fonr  molara .. 0.0070 

Lenfjtli  of  secoud  molar .       .0017 

Width  of  second  molar .'. 0015 

Depth  of  ramna  at  second  muLir 0035 

Width  uf  lower  incisor _ 0010 

Utiinoptychus  5UNUTUS,  Copc,  Pal.  Bull.,  ^■o.  10,  p.  C. 

A  very  small  species.  Middle  pair  of  molars  with  the  anterior  and 
posterior  cross-crests  bifurcate,  and  n  short  median  cross-crest;  only 
three  croas-crests  on  the  fourth,  and  fonr  tubercles  on  the  first.  Ramus 
deep. 

MeaavremettU, 

u. 

L«DRtb  of  inferior  molars 0.0040 

Ijpnatb  of  second  molar 0010 

Wi<i(h  of  necond  molar 0010 

Transverse  diameter  of  Incisor 0008 

Depth  of  ramiw  at  «ecoad  molar ODIJO 

Scarcely  larger  than  the  house-mouse. 
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ISCHYROMY8,  Leidy. 

Proceed.  Acml.  Nat.  Sci.  Pbilad.,  1866,  p.  89.~ExtiDot  Fanna  Dakota  and  Nebraska, 
335. — CoJotaxia,  Cope,  PaleontologicaL  Biilletiu,  No.  15,  p.  1. 

Char.  gen. — ^The  essential  features  are,  deiicition,  I.,  };  C.,  g;  M.,  j^;  tbe 
molars  with  two  crescents  on  the  inner  side  above,  each  of  which 
gives  rise  to  a  cross-ridge  to  the  oater  margin.  In  the  mandibular  series 
the  crests  and  crescents  have  a  reversed  relation.    Iso  cementum. 

Dr.  Leidy  remarks  that  this  genus  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  Sciu- 
ridce.  This  is  indicated  by  the  dental  characters;  but  in  some  other 
respects  there  is  a  greater  divergence  from  the  squirrels  and  marmots 
than  is  the  case  with  the  preceding  genus,  Gymn&ptychua.  Thus,  there 
is  a  large  foramen  in/ra>orbitale  anteriusj  which  occupies  the  elevated 
I>osition  at  the  origin  of  the  zygomatic  arch  seen  in  the  Fiber^  the  porcu- 
pines, and  cavies.  There  is  no  superciliary  ridge  nor  postorbital  process 
as  in  most  Sciuridce^  but  the  front  is  contracted  between  the  orbits  in 
the  same  manner  as,  but  to  a»less  degree  than,  in  Fiber^  and  the  Eocene 
PseudotomuSy  Cope.  Both  the  last-named  and  Ischyromys  present  many 
points  of  resemblance  to  Pomel's  tribe  of  FrotamyidWy  but  differ  from 
any  of  the  genera  he  has  included  in  it. 

ICHSYROMYS   TYPUS,  Leidy,  loc.  eit.      Colotaxis  cristatuSj  Cope,  Pal. 
Bull.,  No.  15,  p.  1.    Oyninaptychus  chrysodofij  Cope,  lac.  citj  No.  16,  j).  5. 

First  upper  molar  a  simple  cone.  Incisors  quite  compressed.  First 
inferior  molar  a  broad  oblong ;  the  cusps  opposite,  the  anterior  close  to- 
gether. The  two  posterior  cross-crests  do  not  form  a  V ;  the  anterior 
being  interrupted  at  the  cusp.  There  is  a  delicate  tubercle  between  the 
outer  cusps  of  the  three  last  molars.  The  incisor  is  compressed ;  the 
anterior  and  outer  faces  being  separated  by  an  angle. 

Measurements. 

Length  of  molars 0.0140 

I^enc^th  of  penultimate  molar 0033 

Width  of  {lenaltimate  molar 0035 

Width  of  first  molar 0030 

Length  of  first  molar OO:^ 

Depth  of  jaw  at  i>enultimate  molar 0090 

Dc])th  of  incisor-tooth 0040 

Width  of  incisor-tooth 0020 

The  skull  is  broad  and  stout  but  not  depressed ;  muzzle  broad  above, 
short ;  front  moderately  contracted ;  no  postorbital  processes. 

This  species  varies  considerably  in  the  form  of  the  premolar  teeth, 
and  I  believe  the  above  names  refer  to  varieties,  not  to  species. 

PAL^OLAGUS,  Leidy. 

Proceed.  Acad.  Nat,  Sci.  Philad.,  1856,  p.  89. — Extinct  Mamm.  Dakota  and  Nehra8ka,p. 
331. 

As  observed  by  Leidy,  this  genus  presents  tbe  same  number  of  teeth 
as  in  the  existing  rabbits,  viz,  1.,  y;  C.,  J};  M.,  f ;  and  that  the  difference 
consists  in  the  fact  that  the  first  molar  possesses  two  columns,  while  in 
Lepus  there  are  three.  Having  collected  a  great  number  of  remains  of 
this  genus,  I  am  able  to  show  that  it  is  only  in  the  immature  state  of 
the  first  molar  that  it  exhibits  a  double  column,  and  that  in  the  fully 
aciult  animal  it  consists  of  a  single  column  with  a  groove  on  its  external 
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fece.  Tbe  dentition  nnderg'oes  other  still  more  important  vbaugeswith 
progrcssiag  age,  bo  38  to  present  lUo  appearance  of  diiferenea  of  siwcies 
at  diBerent  periods.  These  are  explained  under  the  head  of  the  P.  /wy. 
denii,  the  most  abundantly  represented  in  the  coljections.  it  may  be 
inentioneil  here  that  in  neither  1'.  haydenii  nor  P.  tuigidtu  in  theie  any 
evidence  that  more  than  two  anterior  molars  are  preceded  l>y  di-cidn- 
ona  teeth,  while  the  latter  are  present  in  many  8pe<;ixuens. 

Pal^olagus  agapetillus,  Cope,  Paleontological  Bulletin,  No,  15,  p,  1. 
Established  on  a  mandibnlar ramus  vitb  tbe  lirst  and  last  permanent 
molars  just  protrading.  Size  the  least  in  the  genus,  not  exeeeding  the 
P.  haydenii  in  the  milk-den  tit  ion,  but  more  robust  and  with  larger  in- 
cisor-tooth.  Form  of  the  ramus  wedge-shiiped,  coutracted,  and  convex 
on  the  outer  side  forward.  Molars  all  composed  of  two  columns,  the 
anterior  the  more  elevated,  the  fore  portion  surrounded  by  its  distinct  en- 
amel sheath,  with  a  narrow  intervening  baud  of  cementum.  Posterior 
molar  much  reduced  in  size;  posterior  column  of  molars  with  a  median 
posterior  rib,  which  fonns  a  loop  in  secliou.  Anterior  column  much 
more  elevated  than  posterior.  The  nectiou  of  the  slender  iucisor  is 
nearly  a  right-angled  spherical  triangle. 

Mtasuremenig. 

Length  of  molar  series O.MtlO 

IjCttigth  of  [lOQuIIiniate  molar —  . .OUiO 

Depth  at  petinltimate  nioliir (N>70 

Depth  at  flm  niolftr IWfiO 

TrauHVeTBe  IbickneSs  at  firet  molar .0037 

PaLvKolagus  HAYDEnii,  I-eidy. 

The  earliest  dentition  of  this  species  known  to  me  is  the  presence  of 
the  two  deciduous  molars,  the  first  and  second  in  position,  before  the 
appearance  of  any  of  tbe  peimiiuent  series.  Each  of  these  has  two 
roots,  and  the  crown  is  comjiosed  of  three  lobes.  lu  tbe  first,  the  first 
lobe  is  a  simple  cusp;  the  two  following  are  divided  into  two  cusps 
each  ;  the  second  is  similar,  excepting  that  the  simple  cusp  is  at  the  pos- 
terior eud  of  the  tooth.  The  grooves  separating  the  lobes  descend  into 
tbe  alveolus  ou  the  outer  side,  but  stop  above  it  on  the  inner.  The 
measurements  at  this  stage  are — 

Mea»uremenU. 

Length  of  two  milk -molnrs 0.0(^0 

Deplbof  nimiiBatNo.a 00« 

DeptL  of  ramus  at  diiiHlenia .OOK 

In  the  next  stage,  the  third  permanent  molar  is  projected,  and  has, 
like  the  second  deciduous,  a  posterior  simple  column,  whose  section 
forms  au  odd  cusp  or  lobe.  The  fourth  true  molar  then  follows,  also  with 
an  odd  fifth  lobe  behind.  This  lobed  form  of  the  molars  is  so  diCferent 
from  that  of  the  adult  as  to  have  led  me  to  describe  it  as  indicating 
peculiar  species  under  the  name  of  Tricium  aruncutus  and  T.  anna. 

In  the  nextstage,  the  fifth  small  molurappears  In  view,  and  tbe  second 
permanent  molar  lifts  its  milk-predecessor  out  of  the  way.  In  a  very 
short  time,  the  posterior,  or  odd,  columns  eutirely  disapi>ear,  sinking  into 
the  shaft,  and  tbe  permanent  molars  assume  tbe  form  characteristic  of 
the  species.  Tbe  last  stage  prior  to  maturity  sees  the  first  milk-moUr 
shed,  and  tbe  younger  portion  of  tbe  first  permanent  molar  protruded. 
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There  is  the  merest  trace  of  a  posterior  lobe  at  this  time,  and  that  speed- 
ily disapiiears.  The  anterior  lobe  is  subconical,  and  is  entirely  sur- 
rounded with  enamel.  By  attrition,  the  two  lobes  are  speedily  joined  by 
an  isthmas,  and  for  a  time  the  tooth  presents  an  S-shaped  section,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  the  genus.  Further  protrusion 
brings  to  the  surface  the  bottom  of  the  groove  of  the  inner  side  of  the 
shaft,  so  that  its  section  remains  in  adult  age  something  like  a  B. 
Ths  measurements  of  a  medium-sized  adult  are— 

Measurements. 

2d. 

Length  of  iuferior  molar  series 0.012 

Length  from  M.  1  to  end  of  incisor 012 

Length  of  diastema 008 

Length  of  crown  of  M.  1 -.0029 

Elevation  of  crown  of  M.  1  above  alveolus 0035 

Depth  at  M.1 0070 

Depth  at  M.  5 00d5 

Inferior  diameter  of  ramus  below  M.  1 0040 

w 

Several  hundreds  of  specimens  of  this  species  were  observed. 

Pal^olagus  TURGpus,  Cope,  Pal.  Bull.,  Ko.  16,  p.  4.     Tricium  por 
niensej  Cope,  loc.  citj  p.  5. 

The  largest  species  of  the  genus.  Molars  with  two  simple  columns, 
the  first  and  fifth  grooved  on  the  outer  side  only;  the  interior  grooves 
of  the  others  weaker.  A  porous  enlargement  on  the  inner  inferior  part 
of  the  ramus  just  behind  the  symphysis.    Diastema  obtuse. 

Measurements. 

M. 

Length  of  molars 0.016 

Length  of  three  median  molars 010 

Depth  of  ramus  at  central  molars Oil 

Width  of  central  tooth 0035 

The  deciduous  molars  present  much  the  same  character  as  in  P.  hay- 
deniiy  except  that  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  odd  posterior  tubercle 
on  the  second.  The  posterior  root  of  the  latter  extends  to  the  bottom 
of  the  alveolus.  The  grooves  of  crown  do  not  descend  to  the  alveolus 
on  either  side.    Measurements  of  such  a  specimen  are — 

• 

Measurements. 

M. 

Length  of  two  anterior  molars 0.0068 

Length  of  first  molar 0032 

Width  of  first  molar 0021 

Depth  of  ramus  at  first  molar 0085 

Depth  of  ramus  at  diastema 0061 

PalvIEOLAGUS  tkiplex.  Cope,  Paleontological  Bulletin,  No.  16,  p.  4. 

This  species  rests  on  characters  which  1  have  observed  to  be  tran- 
sitional in  the  P.  haydenii,  and  I  have  attended  to  the  possibility  of  the 
individual  which  has  furnished  them  being  a  similarly  immature  P.  tur- 
gidus.  In  a  considerable  number  of  specimens  of  the  latter,  no  approach 
to  the  present  one  is  exhibited ;  the  latter  is  a  fully-grown  animal,  and 
its  characters  would  remain  after  considerable  attrition  of  the  teeth  has 
been  reached ;  size  of  the  last ;  first  and  last  molars  deeply  grooved 
on  both  sides,  as  well  as  all  the  rest  \  first  molar  with  a  trifolium-lobate 
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Length  of  molAr  MtiM  ^..' ^..•.. •• ^.m^Ta*-^  -  ^ 

LeDMi  of  median  ftume  Bidlan ^ •..  ..».M.>»«y^^^jM 

Wkfihof  medieaiBdlmr • •W'H 

Deptti of  nmne at medlmimolar ;.. ....    '...'.... .^  ^^f, 

This  apedea  and  the  laattee  nithfir  laii;er  thao  the  pndrfe-inlnBOt, 
{Ojimomf9  hidvMamit.) 

PEBISSODACTt^I^A..  ^     ' 

SYMBOBODON,  Cope. 

Faleoniologleal  BnlleUn,  No.  15;  p.  %  ( fl  iiaiml '  W  ITTTr]   TIj  ii njiMi '  Tilrtjjfciila  fill 
orado,  1879,  p.  14.— FroOeM.  /LtaOi'.  Amiit:  Adv.  M.,  WS;  p.  IMT'        '     * 

A  genna  emliraoiDg  apeoiea,  ao  fiur  aa  known^  of  Dttge  ate,"alft^  1y 
Tttonotkeriiifii,  lieidy,  and  belonging  to  the  aaine  fiunily.  Iti  """f^tH 
are  indicated  by  the  foUo  wing  deacnptiou:  «  • 

IfmUal  farm^ila:  L,  2 :  C,  |;  P.  m.  f ;  M.,  f.   Teeth  ledneed  in'atn  iOh 
terieriy  :•  no  diaateaia  behiBd  the  oanine.     Molars -coiMiali4g^if  iijgt 
extersm  and  confluent  ereaoeata,  and  one  or  two  iatamal  oaM|i^4M|ll 
laiger  preniofauai,fbeare  ave  twOyJBtomatiniea  oontaent,  Mita^-^i^i  flmM^ 
larsi  the  posterior  oone  ia  aometimea  moeh  ledooed,  eapeomd^jF  iA  mfF 
tbiru,  while  on  the  second  and  third  a  small  third  one  ia  aometiniea 
added  in  front.     The  niaudibalar  teeth  are  constructed  like  those  of 
Palwotherium^  i.  e,j  of  two  crescents  with  the  horns  directed  inward, 
the  middle  two  united,  and  the  third  molar  with  a  third  postarior  one. 
The  superior  incisors  are  very  small  aud  with  obtuse  orownaytalid  are 
separated  by  a  median  interval;  Uie  iutoior  oanines  are  separated  by- 
a  short  edentulous  apace,  with  tbin  alveolar  margin  openly  emarginate. 

The  cranium  is  remarkably  elongate  in  proportion  to  its  width,  ex- 
cepting in  those  s|)ecies  where  the  zygomasare  so  expanded  as  to  modify 
the  proxK)rtions.  The  top  of  the  skull  is  flat  or  convex  iu  transverse  direc- 
tion, and  the  well-separated  temporal  fossae  are  overhung  by  the  ansnlar' 
or  produced  bonlers.  The  temporal  fossae  are  well  produced  postenorly,' 
in  some  species  remarkably  so,  and,  with  the  supraoccipital  border  or 
horizontal  crest,  inclose  a  deep  occipital  fossa.  The  inferior  border  of 
the  fossa  is  continued  to  the  zygoma.  The  zygomatic  fossa  ia  rather 
narrow,  but  the  squamosal  process  is  sometimes  horizontally  expanded  ^ 
to  a  great  mass.  There  are  no  postorbital  processes,  and  in  all  the' 
species  the  orbits  are  small.  The /ora^nefi  tn/roorMtole  ia  very  liffge, 
and  is  a  simple  perforation  of  the  thin  wall  bounding  the  orbit  in  fh>nt' 
A  narrow  column  separates  it  from  the  orbit  exteriorly,  and  a  stouter 
one  from  the  external  nasal  meatus.  The  latter  is  large  and  very  little 
incised  behind  the  premaxillary  border.  Hence  the  fore  portion  of  the 
nasal  bones  is  very  short.  The  lateral  walls,  anterior  to  theorbitSf  are 
directed  somewhat  anteriorly,  so  that,  viewed  from  the  front, -there  ia  a 
considerable  bord^  on  each  side  of  tlie  nasal  meatus,  bounded  by  a  lat- 
eral vertical  angle,  and  pierced  below  by  the /oramea  infraarbitaie.  The 
borders  of  the  na^  bones  are  thickened,  and  often  ridged  below.  The 
premaxUlaries  are  small  and  ftagile.  * 

The  maxiUarie%  rise  a\K>\e  \)ia  V^Ne\  q1  the  orbit  iu  a  solid  aappoii^ftr' 
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a  stont  bom-core,  which  is  principally  composed,  of  a  proiluetion  of  the 
nasal  bone.  The  distance  to  which  these  supporting  elements  li^se  dii- 
fers  in  the  S|)ecies.  The  horn-cores  are  a  striking  feature  of  the  genus, 
and  vary  in  shnpe  and  proportions  in  the  species.  In  one,  they  areru- 
dimen tal ;  in  others,  short  and  stout ;  in  another,  long,  slender,  and  curved. 
The  nature  of  their  investing  membrane  remains  unknown,  but  the  ex- 
trepjities  in  several  of  them  (IS.  aver,  S.  hucco)  ai*e  so  rugose  with 
coarse  exostoses  as  to  suggest  strongly  a  cartilaginous  or  corneous 
appendage  or  continuation  rei)resenting  the  deciduous  horn  of  the  deer. 
The  nasal  bones  are  co-ossitied  in  most  of  the  species,  and  present  vari- 
ous forma  in  the  different  species.  In  all  the  specimens,  the  sutures  on 
the  upper  face  of  the  skull  are  obliterated,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  true  structure.  The  orbits  being  far  anterior  and  but  little 
behind  the  line  of  the  bases  of  the  horn-cores,  it  is  evident  that  the 
frontal  bones  ai'e  prodmied  well  forward.  The  nasals  are,  however,  pro- 
duced broadly  between  the  anterior  portions  of  the  frontals. 

The  himovvipital  and  basis]>henoid  are  narrowed  and  bounded  by  a 
large  vowlXnewt  foramen  laecrnm  anterim  etpoHterixiH,  The  petrous  bone 
is  small  and  deeply  set.  There  is  a  transverse  j)aramastoid  process, 
and  a  verj'  large  transverse  ])ostglenoid  process.  The  mastoid  process 
is  thickened  and  recurved  so  as  to  be  nearly  in  contact  with  the  ])ost- 
glenoid,  and  to  inclose  the  external  auricular  meatus.  The  side-walls 
of  the  posterior  nasal  meatus  are  prolonged,  and  form  an  abrupt  obtuse 
angle  i>osteriorly  where  the  border  rises  to  thebasisphenoid.  The  pyra- 
midal process  of  the  palatine,  the  pterygoid,  and  the  pterygoid  ala  of 
the  sphenoid,  which  compose  each,  are  closely  co-ossified.  The  external 
ftide  of  this  plate  is  deeply  longitudinally  grooved,  which  terminates 
posteriorly  in  a  foramen,  the  spheno-orbital.  The  posterior  base  of  the 
I)late  is  longitudinally  perforated,  and  in  line  with  this  short  tube  is  a 
large  foramen  opposite  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  foramen  ovale  is  ])rob- 
ably  confluent  with  the/,  laccrum  anterim  as  in  Eohasilcus  and  Ilhino- 
certu.  The  palate  is  incised  to  the  front  of  the  last  molar.  In  outline. 
It  is  quite  narrow  when  compared  with  the  large  molars;  the  diameters 
of  the  two  being  about  equal. 

The  maiidihie  is  small  when  compared  with  the  cranium,  and  contracts 
rapidly  forward.  The  condyle  is  large  and  transverse,  and  the  coronoid 
process  small,  narrow,  and  close  to  the  condyle.  The  angular  region  is 
strongly  convex  both  backward  and  downward.  The  inferior  margin 
of  the  nimus  is  without  tuberosities,  and  the  symphysis  co-ossitied, 
shallow,  and  oblique. 

The  eranial  chamber  is  elongate,  and  is  divided  into  three  departments 
for  corresponding  segments  of  the  brain.  The  ])osterior  is  elongate- 
oval,  for  the  rece])tion  of  the  cerebellum.  It  is  separated  from  the 
median  division  by  a  thin  tentorium,  whose  union  with  the  superior 
walls  indicates  that  the  cerebral  hemispheres  did  not  overliang  the  cere- 
l>ellum.  The  anterior  border  of  the  hemispheres  is  indicated  by  a 
thickene<l,  arch-like  contraction  of  the  lateral  and  superior  cranial  walls 
within,  and  is  situated  much  behiful  the  orbits,  as  in  perissodactyles 
and  some  carnivora.  This  chamber  is  divided  longitudinally  by  a  thin 
falx,  and  each  posterior  lobe  is  again  divided  vertically  by  a  thin  osseous 
septum,  thus  accommodating  two  convolutions.  The  external  of  thcvse 
is  supported  underneath  by  a  thin  septum  from  the  outer  wall.  The 
falx  divides  or  forks  at  its  anterior  extremity  into  two  vertical  lamiuie, 
which  continue  parallel  to  each  other  to  the  inner  bases  of  the  nasal 
horns.  They  are  here  continuous  with  the  external  wjdl,  forming  the 
XK>sterior  boundary  of  the  anterior  narial  opening.     They  form   the 
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latefd  wdb  cifthe  hmgwrnml  tamm,  aad  Imdum  m  IngBcteadnron 
eadi  ride  widi  the  Uaal  ennal  walla.  This  am  appcni  to  be  eapa- 
mfed  by  a  tUnoenoos  septan  firem  the iMBio-caee  proper :  the  sfptisi 
eztmdiiig  finm  aboine  eUiqiKly  Ibrvaid  aad  dmanaaiUy  alieacihui 
behjnd  thip  arch4ike  ptufoctioa  of  the  frontal  booe  abore  descrihen  ■  As 
ik  is  not  perfixated,  it  gare  do  exit  for  the  oifartntj  aemsL  I  cannot 
d^eet  the  piofier  booadaiy  separating  the  heaiii^hnes  finom  tte  o|lhe" 
toiy  lobes,  as  thrfr  nsnal  position,  both  in  front  of  and  behind  thefitostal 
andi,  is  indnded  in  the  large  sinus  above  described.  The  naasl  tamm  te 
diTided  by  the  nsnal  septnm,  and  each  half  eomsinniealeB  with  the 
laigefassg  above  mentioned  by  a  laige  longitudinal  oral  fanmnoL  In 
one  spedmen  of  4fadorodoa  «eer,in  whidi  this  latenl  st|>tnsi  iaafanost 
entirdy  preserved,  there  is  no  indication  of  attadtneafc  of  tnrhinal 
-bones,  bat  the  snrfiwe  is  smooth.  On  these  and  the  median  aeptson,  the 
oMMtory  nerve  was.  no  doubt,  distributed.  The  olfimloCT  lobes  were 
contracted  in  dimendons,  and  the  large  latersl  sinuses  in  Aont  <if  them 
are  doubtkes  the  fiontal  sinuses  of  tiie  mammalian  shnlL  Theirlength 
is  douUe  that  of  ibe  bndn-case,  and  th^  extend  ftr  posterior  te  tiw 
orbits  and  above  and  bdiind  the  oifiM^iMy  lobes.  Tley  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  divided  I7  septa,  ezcqiting  a  small  one  epringing  Ikom  tte 
outer  wall  near  the  posterior  fimrth  in  &  aeer,  and  near  the  same  plaee 
from  the  inner  wall  in  &Mgomaeera$.  This  huge  cavity  was  donbrlese 
an  air-diamber,  wUefa  gave  a  lig^itDess  to  tte  skull  not  otherwise 
attainable  consistently  with  its  c^eat  Imgth,  aad  whidi  haa  tandend 
the  use  of  the  nasal  boms  entirdy  practieableL  They  explain  tfieehmga* 
tion  of  the  dcoll  in  the  Eocene  genera  jEiMafilmt  and  OtaislleraHB, 
and  prove  that  the  dnos  at  the  base  of  the  horns  of  the  middle  pidr  ta 
the  frontal  duns  and  not  the  alveolns  of  the  canine  tooth,  as  supposed 
IqrMarrii. 

The  cervical  vertebrae  in  all  the  species  are  concavo-convex,  and  mach 
deeiier  than  long ;  they  are  longer  than  in  Hobasileus.  The  odontoid 
proccHH  is  a  solid  cone ;  the  coraeoid  process  is  a  tubercle  ;  there  is  no 
acromion ;  and  the  spine  of  the  scapola  rises  gradnaily  from  its  base. 
The  iliam  is  strongly  pedunculate. 

In  S.  lruca\  the  femur  has  a  third  trochanter,  and  is  relatively  longer 
than  in  Rhiiupcerus,  There  is  a  fossa  for  the  round  ligament,  and  the 
condyles  are  cximnded.  The  fibula  is  enlarged  distally,  and  is  distinct. 
The  phalanges,  including  the  ungueal,  are  very  short.  The  carpals 
interlock  ;  and  the  ulna  is  much  reduced,  giving  the  carpal  articulation 
to  the  radius. 

The  S.  acer  is  the  smallest  species  described,  and  has  the  longest 
horns.  Its  astragalus  resembles  that  of  Bhinocei'us^  having  a  deeply- 
grooved  trochlea  and  well-defined  head  and  neck.  Ihe  cuboid  facet  is 
rather  larger  than  in  that  genus,  but  is  considerably  smaller  than  the 
navicular,  and  extends  with  an  acuminate  outline  behind  it,  as  in  J^o^- 
sileus  ;  otherwise  it  has  no  resemblance  to  that  element  in  that  genus. 
The  metatarsals  have  much  the  form  of  those  of  Bhinocerus. 

The  palate  is  deeply  incise<l,  as  in  Rhinocerm^  and  other  cranial  pecu- 
liarities resemble  those  of  that  genus.  In  no  case  are  any  traces  of 
inferior  incisors  present  in  the  numerous  under-jaws  at  my  disposal. 

In  estimating  the  ordinal  affinities  of  the  genus,  the  greater  number 
at  once  assign  it  to  the  Perissmlactyla,  The  teeth,*  the  incised  palate, 
the  distribution  of  the  cranial  foramina,  including  the  perforation  of  the 
pter>  goid,  the  postglenoid  and  paramastoid  processes,  are  all  characters 

'  *  See  tlie  Strncturo  and  Homologiea  of  Molar  Teeth  of  MammaliA,  by  £.  D.  Cope, 
Jouni.  Acad.  Sci.,  Philad.,  1^4. 
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of  tbat  order.  The  scapalar  and  pelvic  arches  have  the  some  8i pfiiificaiice 
in  the  gradually-descending  spine  of  the  former  and  i>eduncu1ate  ilium 
of  the  latter.  The  limbs  testify  to  the  same  eilect,  and  in  the  third  trochan- 
ter of  the  femur,  (small,  it  is  true,)  the  digitigrade  hindfoot,  with  attiMid- 
ant  modifications  of  the  structure  of  the  calcaneum  and  a.stragalus. 
Its  only  indications  of  other  affinity  are  a  few  toward  the  Eobasileidec, 
seen  in  the  enlarged  cuboid  facet  of  the  astragalus,  the  elongate  femur 
ivitk  reduced  third  trochanter,  and  the  paired  horns  on  the  anterior  part 
of  the  cranium.  Tliey  present  no  special  marks  of  affinity  to  the  artio- 
dactyles,  and  show  that  the  paired  horns  of  the  Uobasileidw  have  no 
significance  in  the  same  direction,  as  has  been  supposed  by  a  recent 
writer  on  this  group. 

As  compared  with  the  BhinoceridWj  the  principal  distinctions  ai^  to 
be  observed  in  the  feet,  in  which  the  median  pair  of  toes  are  less  un- 
equal in  proportions.  The  cranium  is  still  more  abbreviated  in  front 
and  the  orbits  more  anterior,  while  the  bilateral  arrangement  of  horns 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  extinct.  The  structure  of  the  molar  teeth  is 
distinct,  but  not  widel}*^  so,  and  represents  a  more  primitive  tyiHS  and 
one  approximating  the  bunodont  forms  of  ProhoHcidia  and  Artiodactylaj 
and  lower  types.  The  same  type  of  detention  is  displayed  by  PakvHifopg^ 
Leidy,  of  the  American  Eocene ;  CJialicotherium^*  Kaup,  of  the  Miocene 
of  Europe  and  Asia;  and  Titanotfieritiviylieiiiy^  of  the  American  Miocene. 
It  is  with  the  latter  genus  that  comparisons  must  now  be  made. 

TitanotheriuM  proutiiy  Leidy,  is  a  large  species,  originally  described 
by  Dr.  Hiram  Prout  in  the  American  Jounml  of  Science  and  Art^f  as  a 
Palteothenum.  It  was  based  on  specimens  brought  by  Dr.  Prout  from 
the  Missouri.  Subsequently,  Messrs.  Owen,  Norwood,  and  Evans  named 
it  Pakeotherium^  Proutii;X  they  had  procured  other  material,  but 
based  their  name  on  Prout's  descriptions.  In  the  same  year,  Dr.  Leidy 
prdposed  for  it  the  generic  name  Titanothcrium,^  without  generic  de- 
scription or  diagnosis.  In  his  work  on  The  Ancient  Fauna  of  Xebraska,|| 
Dr.  Leidy  gave  a  full  specific  de8Crii)tion  of  the  material  which  had 
been  obtained  up  to  that  time,  and  it  is  on  this  and  the  figures  accom- 
panying that  our  knowledge  of  Titanotherium  as  a  genus  reposes.  In 
the  Journal  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy ,fl  1S69,  Dr.  Leidy  had  de- 
scribed additional  remains,  chiefly  cranial,  some  of  which  belong  to  dif- 
ferent species,  and  perhaps  some  of  it  to  those  of  the  present  allied 
genus. 

Doctor  Leidy  gives  the  dental  formula  of  Titanotherium,  as  I.,  2 ;  C, 
1;  P.  m.,  4;  M.,  3,  for  the  maxillary  series,  and  adds:**  ''Fragments  of 
lower  jaws  exhibit  the  same  number  of  molar  and  canine  teeth,  and 
probably  there  existed  also  the  same  number  of  incisors  as  in  the 
upper  jaw.''  In  the  museum  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  one 
of  Dr.  Prout's  original  specimens,  as  indicated  by  the  label  and  the  one 
first  figured  by  Dr.  Leidy,  is  preserved,  but  it  furnishes  no  evidence  as 
to  the  nunfoer  of  premolars.  Associated  with  it  in  the  collection  is  a 
mandibular  symphysis,  tt  marked  as  being  one  of  Dr.  Owen's  original 
specimens.  These  two  are  peculiar  in  their  iron-rust  color,  so  diflerent 
from  that  always  characterizing  the  fossils  of  the  White  liiver  epoch 

*  Professor  Gill  has  created  a  family,  ChalicotheriUhv,  for  this  genus. 

til.  288,  fig.  1,  1846;  III,  248,  ligures,  1847. 

t  Proceed.  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences,  1850,  GO.  • 

$  I*roceed.  Acad.  Nat.  Scitmces,  1850,  122. 

U  Smithsonian  Contrih.  to  Knovi'ledge,  vol.  VI. 

IF  Extinct  Fauna  Dakota  and  Nehraska,  1861),  p.  206. 

•*  Page  207. 

tt  Described  by  Leidy  in  his  Fauna  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  x>«  214. 


OBOLOeiCAl.  SmtVST  OF  TBB  'FBKBlTOUEa. 

Iwtli  ill  DaUotit  anil  Oolnrndo,  and  it  is  a  point  worth  investigatiiis 

'   wlictliiTMipy  wt-iv  n'ally  ilwivwil  from  bciIs  of  tliat  horizoti.     The  mi- 

)  pwlur  she  ami   llii^  color  and  iiiineml  diaracter  of  tUew  H|)«cinit'iis 

Tvfer  Mieni  mh  iirritwltly  pnrtD  of  rhe  snnic  a|iei:ies  nt  \east.    Tli«  sytu- 

f  |)li,V8is  cotitaliin  the  nlrculi  for,  itntl  bntaal  portioiiB  of  rooln  of,  one  pre- 

■  iDOlar,  (with  two  iooTk,)  oiil'  <Minii(sntiil  two  iueiitora,  on  each  side.   The 

iririsors  were  c\i<li-nily  will  lU-vi-lopeil,  and  indicate  in  the  clearest 

loaniiitr  that  Titiuiiitlwiiun  ;iiiil  .Sijmhorodon  are  diatinct  jjenera.     With 

a  conaldpruble  intiiilxT  i>t  luandilde!*  at  my  di»]M>HaI,  I  have  failed  to  find 

aiiy  tra<«  of  inferior  inuisors  In  the  latter  freiuiu:  and  if  they  were  pre- 

BMiti  at  any  time.  It  miiNt  hiive  been  only  during  early  youth,  and  as  a 

part  ot  thu  deeiditoiia  dentition. 

I'rof.  O.  f).  M.'U!.!i  liiiH  iLMTntly  "  described,  ouder  the  name  of  JironUt- 

tkerium,ii  miom^  .dl:  ;    >  i,  ti<  „.,/i,rriumprotitu,  in  which  the  inandibnlar 

flentiiioiii»fttni"<  I  '      i        <   .  >  :  V.Di.,3;  M.,3.  IftbemandibularlVa^- 

ment deserilied  Ik  i  .  i  I.  uly  aa  prespnting  fouriH-emolars  belongs 

truly  to  the  7\  iii"u;.i,  liu  !i  Uu  liinn  described  liy  rrofeHwir  Mamh  will 

ocenpy  a  [josition  between  it  and  Symborodon.    Finally,  I>r,  Iieiily  de- 

U*    (Kiribeil  the  horned  snout  of  a  spf-'cies  of  this  group  nuder  the  name  of 

i.    Mctfaie/npn   coloradepmA     The    specimen   ditl'ers  in   various  respects 

rj-  from  any  species  observed  by  me  in  >forthem  Oolorado,    It  was  derived 

from  a  locality  remote  from  ibat  which  contains  thfi  Symboroda,  from 

^    a  bed  of  coarse  snndstune  entirely  diflerent  in  mineral  cbaracters  from 

H    tlie  nrgillO' calcareous  beds  from  which  the  fossils  described  in  this  re- 

^B    port  were  obtained.     In  the  absence  of  knowletlfjo  as  to  the  dental  ehiir- 

^P»  lusters  of  this  animal,  and  the  consequent  nnc4-rtainty  a&  to  wbieh  of 

H.  the  three  genera  al>ove  named  it  belongs  to,  1  leave  it  for  the  present. 

■        S\x  well-defined  species  of  the  gcnns  are  known  to  the  writer,  which 

vary  in  dimensions  from  that  of  the  Indian  rhinoceros  to  nearly  the 

size  (•(■  tliti  .■l.pliiint.     They  may  be  readily  ivcii^iiiii-i'd  by  the  following 

characters;  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  basal  cingulam  of  the 

premolars : 

A.  Horn  above  the  preorbital  region : 

I.  Premolars  witbotit  inner  basal  ciDgnlnm: 

a,  ^asal  surface  contiQiions  with  trout : 

Horn-cores  large,  compressed ;  iiygomata  enormoasly  ex- 
panded ;  craiiitini  de]>ressed. — iS.  buc^o. 

Horn-cores  large ;  zygomata  not  expanded ;  craninm  rather 
elevated  ;  nasals  very  short. — S.  altirottris, 

H6i%-coreH  mere  tubercles;  nasals  not  shortened.— S.  helo- 
ceras. 

II.  Premolars   unknown ;   nasal  plane  sloping  downward  .from  a 
roof-shaped  angle  with  the  frontals: 

Horn-cores  very  elongate,  subeylindric,  curved,  partly  com- 
posed of  maxillary  bones  at  base. — F.  acer.    i 

III.  Premolars  with  a  strong  internal  basal  cingulnm: 

Uorn-cores  short,  very  stont,  and  subtriangutar  in  section ; 

nasal  bones  more  elongate. — S.  trigonoceras. 
Horn-cores  small,  compressed,  followed  by  a  tuberosity 

on  the  frontal  bone. — S.  hypoceras. 
AA.  Horn-cores  above  the  orbit : 

Premolars  with  internal  cingulnm;  horn-corea stout,  com- 

pi-esMcd ;  nasals  lunger. — H.  opliryaa. 
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It  is  probable  tbat  both  sexes  of  these  species  are  honied.  This  in 
the  case  with  all  of  the  crania  which  I  obtained  iu  which  the  nasal  region 
is  not  winting,  and  doubtless  many  of  these  are  teiuales.  The  only  one 
which  I  obtained  with  reduced  horns  is  one  of  the  largest  size,  {8.  helo- 
ceras^)  and  does  not  probably  represent  the  only  female  of  the  collection. 

The  general  appearance  of  these  species  when  living  must  have  com- 
bined features  of  the  rhinoceros  and  elephant  in  almost  equal  propor- 
tions. The  length  of  the  femur  indicates  that  the  first  joint  of 
the  leg  was  free  from  the  alxlominal  integument,  and  that  some  of 
the  species  stood  higher  on  the  legs  than  the  rhinoceros.  There  is 
indication  of  a  trunk,  probably  a  short  one,  since  the  neck  is  not 
so  remarkably  shortened  as  to  render  this  organ  absolutely  neces- 
sary. The  indications  are :  the  massive  borders  of  the  nasal  nioutns 
separated  laterally  from  the  face  by  a  vertical,  obtuse  angle;  the 
great  stoutness  and  shortness  of  the  free  end  of  the  nasals,  which  much 
resemble  the  same  region  in  the  elephant ;  and  the  rwluction  of  the  pre- 
niaxillary  region  and  its  teeth.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  it  had  uu 
great  length,  resembling,  perhaps,  that  of  tlie  tapir.  These  views  aw» 
in  accordance  with  those  already  expressed  by  Professor  Marsh  in  his 
description  of  Brontotherinm  ingentf.*  Professor  Leidy  had  previously 
inferred  a  short  proboscis  for  the  Mcgaceratops  coloradoenenh.  As  com 
pared  with  the  Eohasileidw  of  the  Eocene,  their  appearance  must  have 
l>een  less  exceptional.  The  proboscidian  foot,  with  short  neck,  reproduced 
the  elephant;  while  the  narrow  head,  with  the  ))()steriorly  placed  horns, 
and  the  very  elongate  muzzle,  gave  these  a  more  suiliine  expression 
than  the  symborodons.  The  ])owert'ul  horns,  admirably  situated  for 
effective  use,  did  not  avail  to  secure  their  survival  beyond  the  Miocene 
period  more  surely  than  did  the  laniary  tusks  of  the  EobiutUeidw  in 
conquering  for  them  a  place  in  the  ages  that  succeeded  the  Eocene.  As 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Ungulata  of  the  Miocene,  they  weie  the  legiti- 
mate successors  of  the  EohaHileidiv^  of  the  Eocene,  as  these  were  of 
the  great  land-saurians  of  the  (hetaceous.  A  few  mastodons  and 
elephants  contested  with  them  the  supremacy  of  the  Miocene,  and 
held  it  without  riv^als  in  the  Pliocene;  but  wliy  the  less  formidable 
rhinoceros  should  have  continued  with  them,  while  the  Sipnborodous  dis- 
appeared, is  a  problem  whose  solution  cannot  yet  be  conceived. 

The  material  on  which  the  above  determinations  and  deductions  are 
based  is  abundant.  The  expedition  obtained  portions  of  fifty  individuals, 
probably  referable  to  this  genus,  and  twenty-live  complete  or  fragment- 
ary crania.  Those  certainly  determined  belong  to  the  species  in  the 
following  proportion :  *S'.  bucco,  3 ;  S,  torviis^  2 ;  8,  aWro^tris,  2 ;  /S'.  acerj  3 ; 
S.  heJoceras^  1 ;  *S'.  tn'gonocera^,  G ;  S.  ophryas,  1.  Crania  of  aS.  bucco  and  S. 
acer  were  obtained  with  mandibles  associated ;  the  other  species  were 
not:  nevertheless,  it  is  probable?  that  some  of  the  various  mandibles 
found  separately  pertain  to  the  most  abundant,  tH,  frigonoceras. 

SvMBORODON  BUCCO,  Copc,  Synop.  New  Yert.  Col.,  1873,  10. 

Tlie  larg(^st  specjies  of  the  genus  approaching  nearly  the  living  ele- 
])hant  in  size.  Kepresented  by  an  imperfect  cranium  ;  by  a  cranium 
almost  pertVct,  including,  very  probably,  both  niandibnlar  rami,  with 
entire  dentition;  a  fragnientary  skeleton,  iiiclnding  parts  of  cranium, 
teeth,  and  vei*tebr;e.  The  crania  arc  very  depressed  in  form,  and  exhibit 
a  p'ruliarify  in  tlie  horizontal  expansion  ot  the  malar  bones,  and  the 
still  greater  enlargement  of  the  zygomatic  pnM^esses  ot  the  scjiiainosal. 

"Amur.  Joui'ii.  Sci.  Arts,  1671,  i».    . 
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These  form  two  liorizoiital  bony  masKea  of  vomarkal>le  size,  witli  the  px- 
terior  horder  couvex  in  both  the  vertical  aiitl  hori;:oiital  pliines.  The 
Dasal  bones  are  flat  anil  tniDcate  wedge-HUii|>e(l,  The  horiia  aro  »it- 
nated  above  tlio  face  in  I'ront  of  tlie  orbit,  and  are  expanded  in  one 
plane,  so  as  to  be  luneh  flattened.  Tbeir  length  is  moderate,  and  their 
dfrectioD  outwanl  and  forward.  Tliere  are  slifiht  iinf^ulations  of  the 
Irontal  and  zygomatic  margins,  which  form  slight  contractions  of  the 
zygomatic  orbital  fossa,  one  behind  the  orbit.the  other  marking  the  an- 
tetior  four-tenths  of  the  zygomatic  fossa.  Tiie  orbits  are  small  and  hor- 
izontally oval,  and  the  temporal  fossas  contracted.  The  latter  are 
greatly  extended  posteriorly,  and  are  bounded  by  on  car-shaped  prolan- 
gation  of  the  exterior  owipital  angular  ridge  to  beyond  tho  Hue  of  the 
tbramen  magnum.  The  i>lane  of  the  vertex  and  front  ia  wide  aud  unin- 
terrupted by  tuberosities,  but  forms  a  gently  concave  continuum.  Tho 
dentition  is  g,  f,J,  f.  The  anterior  teeth  are  all  small,  the  posterior  large- 
There  is  no  internal  ciugulum  on  the  molars,  wUicU  ore  smooth  and  with 
low  ioterual  cones. 

McasuremcKta. 

u. 

Lenxlliof  craQium,  (33  inches) O.&IO 

Width  of  craniuai,  (25  iiicb«) 636 

Length  of  nasal  bones  t«  buses  of  boma 107 

Length  ofnrbir IIS 

WiOth  of  nosnla IS& 

Width  above  nrbltB .335 

Width,  least,  botWDon  lem^rnl  fnsscD 170 

Width  of  innsn  nf  i.vsomtiMi-  «[|Uiiuioenl 140 

Wtdlb  between  luuipor.-U  fuivuv  Wbloil 3;tl 

TliisUirgeqnndruped  wasconsiderably^rger  than  the  iS.aosr,  Cope;  hut 
tbo  horns  are  shorter,  and  of  an  entirely  ditferent  form.  It^  orbits  are 
remnrkahly  small,  and  during  life  the  eyes  wero  directed  more  or  less 
obli(|iH'ly  npwnrd.  The  broad,  flat,  wwlge-sbupod  heiid  is  not  unlike 
that  of  snapping-tortoisc  ((Jhelydra)  in  its  pbyBiogoomy. 

I  append  here  a  description  of  the  mandible,  ou  which  the  species 
Symhorodon  torvun  was  established.  I  am  not  able  at  present  to  refer  it 
to  its  proper  cranium,  but  hope  soon  to  have  that  opportunity.  It  nearly 
resembles  that  of  <Si/»i6ororIon  frucco.  Dentition;  I.,  (I)  0;  <-).,  1;  P.m., 
3 ;  M.,  3 ;  the  canines  slightly  separated  from  each  other,  but  not  from 
the  first  premolar;  crowns  of  the  premolars  with  L-sbaped  crescents, 
as  in  Bhinoccrva;  of  the  molars  with  completed  crescents ;  the  last  molar 
with  third  posterior  crescent ;  symphysis  mandibuli  co-ossifled ;  crowns 
of  caniues  not  projecting,  conic.  Symphysis  oblique ;  nimua  rather 
shallow.  Last  molar  with  three  columnar  ribs  oo  the  outer  side,  four  ou 
the  ioner,  produced  by  the  continuance  inward  of  the  ridges  from  the 
anterior  and  posterior  outer  cu8[>8.  Enamel  nearly  smooth ;  a  cingnlum 
round  inner  basis  of  crown  of  cituine. 

Meaauremmtg. 

u. 

L«Df!th  of  mondibalar  ramus 0J>^ 

Leii};tii  of  Byniiihysis ,. .  .144 

LciiKlh  of  scries  of  molars '.tM 

Lenglh  <if  Beries  of  true  molars ;. ,215 

L>eu)T[b  of  lost  molar .U^d 

Lennlli  of  punuttimatu  niolar .072 

Symdorodon  ALTiuosTRis,  Copc,  Syuop.  Ifew  Vert.  Col.,  1873,  12. 
^  A  large  species  represented  especially  by  a  Dearly  perlect  cranium, 
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and  probably  by  several  others,  some  of  which  are  nearly  perfect.  The 
muzzle  is  shorter  than  in  auy  other,  and  the  orbit  more  auterior.  The 
premaxillary  and  nasal  bones  are  shortened ;  the  latter  broad,  obtuse, 
and  massive,  and  standing  on  a  plane  above  that  of  the  front.  The  ver- 
tex and  front  do  not  form  a  continuous  concavity,  as  in  other  species, 
but  are  divided  equally  by  a  tuberosity  on  each  side ;  posterior  to  these 
the  vertex  is  flat  and  rather  wide,  while  the  front  anterior  to  them  is 
roof-shaped.  The  temporal  fossae  do  not  project  so  far  behind  the  occi- 
pital union  as  in  some  species,  and  the  squamosal  bone  is  not  remarkably 
expanded  laterally.  There  is  a  small  postorbital  angle.  The  front 
rises  much  to  the  basis  of  the  horns.  £ach  of  these  stands  above  the 
orbit  and  face  at  the  base,  and  one-third  of  each  over  orbit;  face  and 
nasal  bones  above  the  latter.  They  are  straight,  with  approximated 
bases,  and  but  moderately  divergent.  They  are  subcylindrical  at  base, 
and  compressed  inward  and  forward  at  the  narrow  apex.  The  maxillary 
rises  on  the  base,  forming  a  squamosal  suture  on  the  anterior  and  lat- 
eral aspect,  opposite  the  nasal  meatus,  and  below  the  nasal  bones. 

The  first  premolar  and  two  incisors  are  very  insignificant ;  canines  with 
short,  stout  crown.  The  premolars  have  no  inner  cingulum,  but  two 
smooth  cones.  The  molars  have  only  two  inner  cones,  v^hich  converge 
toward  the  crescents.  The  latter  do  not  give  origin  to  any  transverse 
crests. 

Measttrements. 

M. 

Length  of  craninm,  (25^  inohes) 0.649 

Length  of  crowDS  of  teeth  fiN)in  canine 444 

Length  of  true  molars .240 

Leujgth  of  last  molar .0d3 

Width  of  last  molar Ort4 

Width  of  first  premolar 0:i5 

Length  of  first  premolar 0:;^ 

Length  of  orbit 090 

Least  width  of  parietal  plane .235 

Length  of  nasals  from  horns .045 

W^idth  of  nasals  at  horns 152 

Length  of  horn-core  above  orbit,  (9  inches) 229 

Length  of  horn-core  above  nasal  bones .140 

This  is  one  of  the  most  formidably-armed  species,  and  must  have  pre- 
sented a  most  outrS  appearance  in  life,  owing  to  the  extreme  shortness 
and  elevation  of  the  muzzle  and  anterior  position  of  the  orbit.  The 
general  form  of  the  cranium  reminds  one  of  a  pack-saddle  without  the 
bind  cross-trees. 

I  owe  the  discovery  of  the  beautiful  cranium,  which  represents  the 
species,  to  the  acuteness  of  my  assistant,  William  G.  Shedd. 

SYMnoBODON  HELOCERAS,  Cope,  Proceed.  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  1873, 
109 ;  Syuop.  New  Vert.  Col.,  1873,  p.  14.  Megaceratopa  helocef^as,  Cope, 
Pal.  Bull.  No.  15,  p.  4. 

Free  portion  of  nasal  bones  as  broad  as  long.  Horn-cores  mere  tuber- 
osities, with  one  flat  outer,  and  one  very  convex,  face  presenting  in  the 
other  directions;  summit  contracted,  truncate,  oval  in  outline.  A  dis- 
tinct superciliary  ridge.  The  upper  surface  of  the  cranium  rather  nar- 
row, gently  concavfe  longitudinally.  Molar  teeth  with  smooth  enamel; 
the  crescents  not  displaying  the  T-shaped  branches  seen  in  S.  ophryaa. 
Zygomas  deep,  flat,  not  expanded. 


XeatitremeuU. 

u. 

iMifftli  fnMu  pMbviw  rim  nf  tecBpucal  fiona  l«  middle  at  amtamt  cjchraw 0.(7^ 

LsMt  wlililior  purliial  iilano 1(M 

ttriKmliAo- widtli - Jau 

Elnvnlkm  nfliom-wm" JIM 

LBMl(b'>ffn»DW>4llMHH-« .Old 

WUlIli«f  fr-*ni»i»l1wM»»H>*« .010 

SymOobodo^  aceu,  Co|>e,  Proceed.  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.   Sd.,   1R73, 
i09;    Sviiop.   Xew   Vert.   Col..   13.     Mf);aeeratop»  actr,  Cojh-,   Pal. 

Bui.,  lira,  So.  15, 4. 

Another  huge  ntainmal,  second  noly  to  the  preceding  in  nzc,  bat  bkh* 
fotwidably  armed,  \raa  its  contemiwrary.  It  is  regirewnleil  in  luy  uollec- 
lion  cliiefly  by  tb«  entire  u))per  {wrtioii  irf,H  cranium ;  the  grn-uti^r  juul 
of  a  Kiccleum,  vith  upper  pai-t  of  craniiini  and  lower  jiiir  with  tectli; 
uicl  by  iiortioDK  of  Bkt'leton,  wilJi  lioni»,  of  n  third.  Top  of  bcjid  con- 
cave lon;ptudinnlly,  somewbat  convex  U^tween  the  oibils,  und  llat, 
Ibrninf;  a  narrow  plane  between  tbe  Iem)>oral  fosNe;  l»tter  iirnMliiced 
iKicttranl.  Urbit  not  inclosed  l>ebiud;  as  ovedmnginK  Miiierviliury 
ridge.  Nasnls  cxceeiliiigly  sliort  and  intiHsive,  abruptly  deoirA-ptl.  eacli 
supporting  a  large  acute  lioru  core,  wbicb  is  conneetcil  with  its  fellon' 
by  a  ridge  at  tbe  base,  and  diverges  widely  from  it,  with  au  oulward  and 
forward  curve  to  tbe  acutely-compressed  a|iex.  Each  horn-core  com- 
INWeil  externally  of  the  ascending  portion  of  the  iu»xillHr.v  bone  ait 
bigh  an  some  distance  above  the  base  of  tbe  uasaK  NukuIk  abruptly 
contracting  to  a  stout  sobangular  apex.    Zygomatic  arch  dee]i. 

Mandihuliir  ramus  massive,  atid  in  every  rL>s|>ect  stouter  than  in  S. 
bucco,  and  simibirty  without  iuctsor-teelh. 

i^r  Metuurementg. 

So.  1. 

u. 

Lenjttlinf  cranium,  (33  inches) 0.895 

LeDittii  froiu  iicwluriur  rim  ol'  temporal  torta  to  middle  of  snperciliarj;  riilge :U5 

Width  of  front  betwccu  eyebrowit JJIO 

Leu);th  uf  Iiuru.core  oaiUDvr  side,  (10  inches) .2M 

Ko.  2. 

Leof^l)  of  flrst  and  Beconil  molara 135 

Width  of  BKcniiil  inferior  molar .040 

Depth  of  raiuuitat  second  inferior  molar 123 

This  was  a  truly  formidable  beast,  exhibiting  a  positiou  of  the  boms 
strangely  the  reverse  of  that  seen  duriug  tbe  present  period.  Its  size 
exceeded  that  of  tbe  Indian  rhinoceros. 

SYMROitODON  TRiGONOCEEAS,  Cope,  Synop.  New  Vert,  Col.,  1873,  13. 

Jiroiilotlicriuin  triffonoceras,  Marsh,  Auier,  Xat.,  1S74,  p.     . 

A  s|)ecies  siuiilar  in  size  to  the  last,  but  presenting  peculiarities  not 
shared  by  any  other  spi>cies  of  the  genus.  Tbe  hrst  of  these  is  tbe  strong 
basal  eingulum  on  the  inuer  side  of  the  premolars,  which  is  continue*!  in 
a  less  prominent  form  between  tbe  basesof  tbe  cones  of  the  molars.  The 
bases  of  the  cones  of  the  premolars  are  strongly  plicate.  The  homs  rise 
from  !i  liasi.s  which  is  anterior  to  tbe  orbit,  iiud  are  short  and  very  stout. 
They  are  triquetrous,  with  the  faces  interior,  posterior,  and  latere- 
anterior,  and  are  directed  outward  aiid  upward.  Their  extretuities  are 
coiirs.'ly  rugose  and  subtriangular,  sending  an  apex  toward  the  middle 
^iue,  and  decurved  convex  outwardly.    The  vertex  and  front  are  a  oon- 
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)a8  gentle  concave  plane,  which  is  narrowed  l)ehind  and  widened  in 
i  to  support  the  bases  of  the  horns.  A  postorbital  process.  ^Orbit 
developed,  not  remarkably  anterior ;  nasals  elongate,  transversely 
d,  decurved,  slightly  emargiuate  at  end.  Premaxillary  prominent, 
distinct  spuie,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  line  of  the  end  of  the 
Is.    Squamosals  not    expanded.    First    premolar   small ;   canine 

DW. 

Measuretnents. 

lenji^th  of  craninm,  (27  inches) 0.G86 

\?idth,  inclndiug  zyi^omas 4iW 

h  betweeu  temponil  tossoi  at  iuion 102 

ti  in  front 247 

li  of  orbit 102 

th  of  horn  above  orbit 122 

tb  of  horn  above  nasals : 045 

le  horns  of  this  species,  though  stout,  are  less  fonnidablc  as  weap- 
than  those  of  some  of  the  others. 

t  one  locality  teeth  and  a  few  other  fragments  of  a  verj^  large  indi- 
al  were  discovered,  and  a  few  feet  distant  a  series  of  cervical  and 
al  vertebrae  of  appropriate  size.  A  little  further  off,  in  an  opposite 
jtion,  a  portion  of  the  skeleton  of  a  8.  bvcco  was  found,  with  the 
acteristically  expanded  zygomatic  masses.  It  is  not  unlikely,  how- 
,  that  the  vertebrae  really  belong  to  the  S,  trigonoceras.  Tbey  indi- 
an  animal  of  huge  proportions,  and  present  a  marked  feature  in  the 
mous  length  of  the  neural  spines  of  the  dorsals.  These  are  eom- 
se<l  at  the  end  and  enlarged  at  the  summit,  indicating  that  the  ani- 
supported  a  hump,  somewhat  as  in  the  bison. 

Measnrefnents. 

M. 

th  of  crown  of  fourth  upper  premolar O.OoO 

h  of  crown  of  fourth  ui)per  prcmohir 0(i5 

th  of  ccrviciil  vertebra*,  (to  base  of  ball) (KiO 

U  of  articular  face  behind 114 

h  of  articular  face  behind 110 

leter  of  cervical  canal . . » 0^4 

leter  of  vertebral  canal 0^15 

th  of  centrum  of  dorsal  to  ball 0(55 

h  of  articnlar  face  behind 108 

h  of  articular  face  behind Ill 

h  of  base  of  diapophysis 070 

peculiarity  of  the  dorsal  veitebrae  consists  in  the  prcKoncc  of  two 
iiosities  at  the  base  of  the  articular  convexity,  resembling  the  artic- 

I'acets  for  clievron-bones,  but  at  the  opposite  end  of  tiie  centrum, 
eside  the  above,  six  more  or  less  comi)lete  crania  were  found,  and 
others  without  horns  and  otherwise  inutihited,  so  as  to  render  it 
*rtain  whether  they  do  not  belong  to  the  S,  ophrt/m,    Tiiesc  exhibit 
e  range  in  size ;  one  of  them  presents  the  following — 

Mfasurcments. 

I  len;,4h  of  skull,  ("0  inches) 0.762 

th  to  oiljjt 172 

t h  to  iK;^teiior  base  of  horn 2H0 

h  at  zv^nnias,  ( 17  inches) A'U 

ht  (jf  horn  almve  oihir 127 

1  h  of  lit- (i  i)ai  t  oi'  nasal  bones 127 

h  of  bas<*  uf  ii;!>al  bones W.i 

li  of  horn  on  antenj-exterior  face 120 

h  between  temporal  fossjc  posteriorly 2(K) 

h  between  apices  of  horns,  ( 17  inches) 4o2 
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Professor  3Iarsh  described*  a  species  allied  to  or  identical  with  this 
one.  under  the  uaine  of  Brontotherium  ingens.  It  was  based  on  a  craniam 
which  has  ?co  j?reat  a  resemblance  to  those  of  S.  triponoeera*  that  I  have 
re;5arde<l  it  as  |>ertaining  to  it.^  and  written  Prr>fes.sor  3Iarsh*s  name  a8 
a  fevnonym.  as  it  was  f»ablishe<l  several  months  later  than  mine.  Siibse- 
qaently.l  Profes.<^ir  Marsh  )>ointed  oat  a  nnmber  of  characters  which  he 
finds  in  niy  description  as  justifying  him  in  retaining  the  s|K.*cies  as  dis- 
tinct. He  states  that  it  is  **  neariy  or  qnite  twice  as  large  in  balk.  The 
horn-cores  also  are  verj'  difiWrently  placed :  the  nasals  are  more  elon- 
gatd.  and  not  emarginate  at  their  extremities:  the  premaxillaries  are 
not  prominent.  The  squamosals  are  greatly  expanded,  and  there  is  no 
postorbital  process.^  Commencing  at  the  last  of  these  definitions,  I 
would  remark  that  (I)  the  postorbital  process  is  a  rudiment  in  one  of  the 
crania,  and  is  entirely  wanting  in  a  larger  one ;  (2)  the  squamosal  proc- 
esses of  the  zygomata  are  not  more  exjianded  than  might  be  looked  for  in 
the  adult  male  of  *S'.  trigonoceras^  and  would  not  be  regarded  as  remark- 
able in  this  respect  by  one  who  has  seen  the  larger  expansions  of  the  H. 
hucco  ;  (3)  there  is  no  difference  in  the  premaxillaries,  which  are  more  prom- 
inent than  such  species  as  S.  altiraairU  ;  (4)  ^'  The  nasals  are  more  elon- 
gate and  not  emarginate  at  their  extremities;^  Professor  Marsh's  figure 
represents  the  nasals  quite  elongate  as  compared  with  other  species, 
and  exactly  as  in  some  of  my  specimens :  the  emargiuation  is  slight  and 
is  not  always  present  in  «S'.  trigonoceras  ;  (5)  there  is  no  difference  in 
the  form  and  position  of  the  horn-cores;  (6)  the  superior  size:  I  have 
no  cnxuia  so  large  as  that  described  by  Professor  Marsh,  which  he  states 
to  be  0"»  .1)15  long  and  0"  JioS  wide  through  the  zygomas,  with  horn-cores 
20  inches  apart  at  the  apices.  My  largest  measures 0™  .702,  (F»  .432,  and  17 
inches,  n'sp^-ctivcly.  The  specimen  from  which  vertebne  and  a  promolar 
tooth  were  described  above  approaches  nearer  in  dimensions;  thus,  the 
foiirtli  i»i»riJoIar  iiiea.sures — 

S.  tr'j  >  ■■:  -a..     .S'.  ii.V'Vj*. 

I^f-nirt h  < .f  Mo:vii p.« ».'•  ►  0.(Kv^ 

\Vi(llh  of  riMWii «»:*»5  .(.nil* 

Whih-  still  under  tb(»  impression  that  the  species  are  the  same,  I  defer 
final  conclusion  until  all  of  my  material  is  in  suitable  couilition  for  study 

SvMiJOKDDr.N    opiiKYAS,  Cope:  M'KfhaslU'ua  ophri/as.  Cope,  Pal.  Bull., 
No.  15.  :; :  J^roc,  Amer.  Assoc.  .\dv.  Sci.,  1.S73,  lOS. 

Kstablislied  on  a  cranium  with  nearly  complete  dentition,  but  without 
mandibular  ramus.  IJead  elon^rate,  concave  in  protile  from  the  iriteror- 
bital  re^rion  to  the  supraoccipital  crest.  This  is  transverse  and  concave, 
the  posterior  borders  of  the  temi^oral  fossa*  extending  behind  it.  These 
fo.ssjt!  leave  a  narrow,  Hat  vertex  between  them.  Zy^jomatiij  arch  stout 
and  rather  deep;  a  strong  post*j:lenoid  process.  Xasal  bones  very  uuis- 
sive;  their  free  portion  elongate,  hornless.  A  massive  horn-core  risinj:; 
from  above  each  orbit;  no  superciliary  angle  or  ridge.  Orbit  not  in- 
closed behind.  Of  molar  teeth  only  l\  m.  3-4,  M.  ]-2-.'3,  preserved  :  tlio 
M.  with  two,  the  P.  m.  with  one  inner  cone  and  two  outer  contiiuums  cres- 
CiMits.  The  latter  send  inwards  to  on«-  side  of  the  cones  a  transverse 
ri(l;X(*.  Incisors  and  canines  unknown.  The  nuilar  bone  isllat  and  pro- 
portionally decj)  below  the  orbit.  Front  concave  transversely  just  be- 
liin<l  between  tli(i  horns.  Latter  massive  and  a  little  compressed.  Nasiil 
bcuies  convex  lonjjcitudinally  and  transversely,  slijj^htly  rugose.      Trans- 

"Aiinrr.  .Journ.  Sci.  Arts,  l*?!,  Jan.,  p.  <k 

t  UiiHi'tin  of  ir.  8.  (Jeoloj^ical  Survey  of  Terrs.,  No.  2,  p.  'JS.   ' 

f  Auiericau  Naturalist,  Feb.,  1':'74,  p.  84. 
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verse  ridges  of  teeth  with  transverse  expansions  at  their  inner  ex- 
tremity,  being  thus  T-shaped. 

Meamremetit8, 

Length  from  apex  of  naaals  to  occipital  condyles,  (axial,  26.5  inches) 0.664 

Length  from  occipital  condyle  to  fandas  of  palate 376 

Length  from  oocipital  condyles  to  end  of  palatine  lamina  pterygoidea 270 

Length  of  four  last  molars 242 

Length  of  three  last  molars 195 

Length  of  last  molar 068 

Width  of  palate  at  narial  notch 116 

The  dental  characters  of  this  species  ally  it  to  the  S.  trigonoceraSj  but 
the  form  as  well  as  the  position  of  the  horns  is  quite  different.  Instead 
of  being  triangular,  a  section  of  the  base  of  these  is  elliptic.  Extremity 
conical. 

Symbobodon  hypoceeas,  Cope ;  Miobimletis  hypocerasj  Cope,  MS. 

This  species  reposes  on  a  fragmentary  cranium  only,  which  embraces 
nasal,  maxillary,  frontal,  malar  bones,  &c.,  both  zygomata,  premolar 
and  parts  of  molar  teeth,  &c.  These  fragments  were  taken  out  of  the 
matrix  by  the  writer,  and  were  found  in  juxtaposition.  They  represent 
X>arts  of  the  same  skull,  and,  as  no  other  was  found  in  the  same  bank, 
are  probably  without  admixture. 

The  first  characteristic  of  this  species  is  the  elongate  form  of  the  face 
anterior  to  the  orbit  as  compared  with  other  species.  The  column  which 
separates  the  orbit  from  the  infraorbital  foramen  is  flat  and  has  a  wide 
external  face,  instead  of  being  a  cylindric  column  as  in  8.  acer^  altiros- 
triSj  huccoj  and  ophryixs.  In  8.  trigoiwceras  it  is  wider,  but,  instead  of 
being  flat,  presents  a  strotig  vertical  ridge  of  the  lachrymal  bone.  The 
infraorbital  canal  is  hence  longer  than  in  those  species,  the  more  as  it 
does  not  communicate  with  the  orbit  at  as  anterior  a  x)Osition.  Between 
this  point  and  the  preorbital  border,  the  orbit  is  strongly  concave.  From 
the  infraorbital  canal  to  the  narial  orifice,  the  face  is  fiat,  and  the  border 
of  the  meatus  is  thin,  somewhat  as  in  UhinoceruSn  but  includes  a  narrow 
prolongation  of  the  large  sinus  common  to  this  genus.  The  premaxil- 
lary  bone  does  not  appear  to  enter  into  it.  It  is  evident  from  the  weak- 
ness of  this  support  that  there  could  have  been  no  horn  of  great  size 
or  strength  above  it,  and  the  character  of  the  horn-core  preserved  is 
consistent  with  this  view.  This  consists  of  the  extremital  part,  thus 
not  exhibiting  the  basal  sinuses.  Its  section  is  a  compressed  oval,  nar- 
rowed in  front ;  its  profile  with  parallel  outlines  and  a  little  recurved  and 
not  very  rugose.  Its  size  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  skull  is  the 
smallest  in  the  genus,  and  not  more  than  half  the  proportions  of  the  8, 
aliirostria. 

A  bone  of  the  upper  cranial  walls  was  found  in  place  above  the  secoqd 
and  third  premolars,  but  presents  some  puzzling  peculiarities  of  form. 
It  is  either  the  posterior  part  of  the  nasals  or  anterior  portion  of 
the  frontals,  and  a  short  decnrved  border  is  either  that  of  the  nasal 
meatus  or  of  the  orbit.  The  left  maxillary  and  lachrymal  bones  are  the 
ones  presened,  and  the  present  bone  probably  belongs  to  the  same  side, 
which  agrees  with  a  mark  I  placed  upon  it  when  1  exposed  it,  indicat- 
ing tlie  anterior  and  posterior  extremities.  There  can  therefore  be  little 
doubt  that  the  element  is  the  frontal.  The  reason  for  this  investigation 
is  the  fact  that  it  supports  on  its  anterior  extremity  a  large  os- 
seous tuberosity,  which  consists  of  a  mass  of  bone  co-ossified  with  the 


ap|>er  toirfaee,  as  in  the  horn  of  the  ciraffe.  It  is  liwken  off  nt  the 
tf ixx'-xtemal  sutural  line  of  tlie  Imue,  so  liiat  it  prolmbly  extended  orer 
tli«  adjacent  inargiu  of  tlie  maxillary.  It  rvsetiiblt^n  tn  forui  tlw  aliort- 
born  cores  of  tiyvtborodon  keloeera^.  bot  is  uoL  an  in  that  iH>ei-i4*»  an  uii- 
togenoiiH  part  of  the  bone,  ami  its  base  ia  thtrefore  not  oxi-avatcd  by 
tlie  antmor  part  of  the  froiila]  miiiise)i.  TbUK  it  ia  [Htybable  that  ttil4 
ttpeciee  poHaesaed  two  pain  of  oswoiis  procetiHeti  or  coreis  on  t^cli  fide, 
the  one  on  the  na-«al,  the  other  on  the  frontal  bone.  The  al»ien4%  of  in- 
terior HinaH  MiowH  that  the  latter  is  not  homologous  with  the  hornoore 
of  the  typical  species  of  St/niborodou,  while  the  stiiicture  of  the  jtoAt- 
uatial  walls  (composed  of  both  n:isal  and  maxillary)  is  cimrns  lo  the 
presence  of  those  sinuses.  The  hom-core  flnt  described  is  pn>bal>lf 
Ihim  the  left  side  as  indicat«<l  by  its  shaiie.  Their  existence  is  also  to 
be  inferred  from  a  fragment  which  retiembles  the  baf«  of  the  usual  j 
hom-core  of  the  other  sjwdes,  especially  S.  trigoiioccraM.  From  the  i>rtt. 
ceding  it  may  be  derived  that  this  ^pccies  posM.-sses  either  two  pairs  of 
horn-corea,  of  which  the  posterior  are  on  the  frontal  lione,  or  that  it 
possesses  a  aingle  |>airon  the  frontal  bone  only.  Aa  the  former  in  uaeli 
the  most  probable  sapiwsition,  1  hesitate  to  separate  Ibis  st)eciea  as  a 
genus  distinct  from  the  MUtbasUcut  ophr^eu,  whieli  it  reHeiubles  in  many 
respeett!. 

A  portion  of  the  margin  of  the  frontal  bone  supports  an  an^^alar  pro- 
jection, doulitless  poHtorbital.  The  malar  boue  has  an  extensive  suilsee 
of  attachment  with  the  niaxillary.  Its  anlerioi  portion  boanding  ihe 
orbit  Itelow  itt  a  narrow  prominent  rib,  as  in  >S'.  trigo»ocera»,  and  difterent 
Iroai  X\tM  ot  S.  ophrya*.  The  zygomata  are  strong,  hut  nol  expanded; 
they  resemble  those  of  S.  trigonocera* ;  but,  while  shorter  than  in  » 
mieclmen  of  the  latter,  the  stiiiumosal  process  is  deeper.  A  portion  of 
the  Basal  bone  ahoira  that  they  were  short  and  light 

There  are  teeth  or  alveoli  rcpn'seiiling  four  premolani  and  three  tme 
mohir.-^  as  well  iis  n  canine.  In  a  right  ]ireniol:ir,  Xo.  li,  there  is  a  slntiiy 
basal  ciuguhim,  from  which  coarse  plica  extend  inward.  The  inner 
cones  are  couUuent  into  a  curved  ridge,  which  is  (wnneeted  by  a  lower 
ridge  with  the  outer  crescents.  The  latter  are  entirely  couflnent.  The 
oauiHe  has  a  short  recurved  obtusely  conic  crown,  with  a  strong  cingu- 
lum  round  its  posterior  base,  as  in  other  species  of  the  genus, 

MeaavremenU. 

Lenfith  from  front  of  orbit  to  glenoid  fossa,  (aslal) 0.3!*> 

Deplb  of  malar  Iwlow  orbit KB 

Depth  of  Hctiiauimttil)iroceHH .0^3 

Leugib  of  iiiolatu  ami  last  tlirce  proiuolara ,293 

Lenglbof  lasl  three  premolars 110 

Lenfc'b  from  nasul  meatus  to  orbit 103 

lj«Dgtb  of  cron'ti  of  bim^oikI  premolar .(^9 

AViiltb  of  cron'D  of  srcoud  premolar .UU^ 

Height  of  croiTu  of  cauinu 

Diameter  of  cmwii  at  base 

Depth  of  frontal  tnbemsily .OM 

Diatneler  of  frontal  tuberonitj.. OT.i 

Diameter  of  hom-core,  tran«vei»e Vi'-V 

Diameter  of  boiu-cure,  longitndiiial .      .(H9 

Although  the  specimen  from  which  this  s|ieeic.s  is  described  is  as  large 
as  the  smaller  of  the  H.  trifionoceras,  it  does  not  belong  to  an  old  animal, 
as  the  cranial  sutures  are  distinct.  It  makes  one  more  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  these  curious  forms,  whose  abuudauco  dnring  the  Miocene 
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period  reminds  od6  of  the  antelop^a  of  tbe  present  period  in  Africa.  It 
is  so  distinct  from  the  l^ypieal  species  of  Symborodon  as  to  render  it  not 
unlikely  that  it  will  be  proper  to  call  it  MiobaMeus  hypocercut. 

HYRACODON,  Leidy. 

Hyracodon  nebrasgensis,  Leidy,  Ext.  Fauna  Dak.  and  Neb.,  p.  232. 

Abundant  in  Colorado  as  in  Dakota.  During  maturity,  the  first  infe- 
rior premolar  is  shed,  while  that  of  the  upper  jaw  is  retained,  leaving 
the  formula  f ,  ^. 

Hyracodon  arcidens,  Cope,  Ptileont.  Bull.,  No.  15,  2. 

Established  primarily  on  a  specimen  which  includes  the  left  maxillciry 
and  premaxillary  bones  with  the  teeth  as  far  posteriorly  «s  the  fifth 
molar.  Some  of  these  were  not  fully  protruded,  and  the  third  premolar 
of  the  deciduous  dentition  wasattachcd,  the  removal  of  which  displayed 
the  crown  of  the  permanent  tooth.  The  species  is  about  the  size  of  the 
//.  nebrascejisisj  and  ditters  in  the  form  of  the  inner  lobes  of  the  molars 
and  of  the  Urst  premolar.  All  the  molars  have  the  outer  longitudinal 
and  inner  transverse  crests,  the  posterior  short,  the  anterior  much 
curved  .backward  round  it,  and  thus  forming  the  inner  boundary  of  the 
tooth-walL  The  first  premolar  is  shorter  than  the  others,  and  has  a 
short  anterior  lobe.  The  milk-molars  show  more  nearly  ti*ansverse  crests 
as  in  RhinocertiSj  but  the  first  premolar  had  the  anterior  lobe.  Canine 
and  first  incisor  short,  conic ;  second  incisor  with  an  outer  lobe ;  median 
incisor  transverse  ^  enamel  smooth. 

Measxirements, 

M. 

Length  of  fonr  superior  molars 0.072 

Ijength  of  dioHteuia (KKi 

Length  of  canine  and  iuciHors (^20 

Length  of  tiret  premolar 014 

Width  of  first  premolar 012 

Jiength  of  third  premolar Oi^l 

Width  of  third  premolar (122 

Height  of  third  premolar 025 

ACERATLIERIUM,  Kaup. 

At  U^ist  three  species  of  this  genus  have  left  remains  in  the  White 
Eiver  beds  of  Colorado,  for  the  third,  which  I  formerly  referred  to  the 
preceding  genus,  may  find  a  more  appropriate  place  here.  They  are 
distinguished  as  follows : 

I.  Crowns  of  premolars  2-3-4  broader  than  long: 

h^maller :  symphysis  niandibuli  much  shortened  and  contracted. — 

A,  mite. 
Larger  :  symi)hysi8  elongate,  with  large  incisors. — ^l.  occidcntale, 

II.  Crowns  of  premolars  2-15  as  long  as  or  longer  than  wide  : 

Size  of  ^l.  occidentalc  ;  P.  m.,  2,  subcuneilbnu. — A.  qtiadriplicahim. 

ACEIJATHERIUM  MITE,  CopC. 

Tliis  species  is  intermediate  between  the  ^l.  occidentnle  and  Hyracodon 
nehrnscensh^  not  only  in  size,  but  in  its  short  concave  diastema,  and 
short,  contracted  sym])liyseal  region.  There  are  two  large  external 
incisors,  which  are  not  only  absolutely   but  relatively  much  smaller 
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tban  in  the  A.  ocddeniaU.  If  any  median  incisors  exist,  tbey  must  he 
small,  as  the  narrow  fractare-surface  below  the  original  alveolar  border 
exhibits  no  trace  of  alveoli.  The  mandibular  teeth  are  rather  elongate, 
the  first  having  two  roots.  The  ramus  has  not  the  incurvature  to  the 
diastema  seen  in  H.  nebrascensiSj  and  is  relatively  not  so  deep,  and  more 
robust  below  the  last  molar  than  in  that  species. 

Associated  with  this  mandibular  ramus,  I  found  the  large  part  of  the 
skeleton  of  the  same  animal  and  the  superior  molar  dentition  of  two 
individuals  of  the  same  size.  The  teeth  resemble  those  of  the  A.  occi- 
dentale,  but,  besides  the  smaller  size,  exhibit  ditfereuces  in  the  structure 
of  the  premolars.  The  first  is  about  as  broad  as  long ;  has  a  strong 
anterior  basal  cingulum,  and  both  of  the  transverse  crests  strongly 
curved  backward  at  their  inner  extremities.  The  second  is  transverse, 
and  the  transverse  crests  are  simple  and  distinct  distally.    The  third 

Premolar  has  its  inner  anterior  angle  produced  at  the  base  of  the  crown, 
he  transverse  crests  form  a  continuous  circuit  inwanlly,  and  it  is  the 
posterior  which  curves  forward  and  joins  the  anterior  a  short  distance 
external  to  the  inner  termination  of  the  latter.  In  the  fourth  premolar, 
the  transverse  crests  are  entirely  distinct,  and  the  anterior  is  the  longer, 
causing,  as.in  the  third,  the  protuberance  of  the  inner  anterior  angle  of 
the  shoulder  of  the  crown.  Both  are  bounded  at  the  base  by  a  cingu- 
lum, which  extends  round  the  posterior  base  to  the  outer  crest.  The 
posterior  transverse  crest  sends  forward  a  process  toward  (in  one  speci- 
men joining)  the  anterior  at  one-third  the  length  from  its  end.  The 
transverse  crests  of  the  true  molars  are  simple,  and  the  anterior  cross- 
crest  the  thickest ;  no  cingula  on  the  inner  bases. 

Measurements, 

Length  of  inferior  molar  scries 0.17*2 

Length  of  premolars  only u-K* 

Length  of  lirst  j»n  iiiolar ••].') 

]A*ngtli  iVoni  lirht  i)n;inolar  to  end  of  s>  inpliyhi-s <'4" 

Lr'njxth  ot"  svn)]»livsis lU* 

>Vi(ltli  of  syniphyslH  at  diastema «'l" 

Depth  of  ramus  at  last  molar <Q» 

Thiekm-ss  of  ramus  at  last  molar «».'" 

])iann'ter  of  infrrior  incisor (»1<^ 

Lruixth  of  siTies  of  superior  molar-} ir>:» 

I-.<Mi<4th  of  s<Ti<*s  of  superior  premolars '^TiJ 

Length  of  lirst  pn^molar i>l;> 

Length  of  fmirth  premolar o->-2 

Width  of  fcMirth  premolar o.t*j 

Leiigth  of  pi'iiultimate  molar o:i7 

Width  of  pcuultimate  molar iK> 

Tlio  otiier  series  of  iiiohirs  presents  similar  diiuensions,  aud  a  few 
sli<j:ht  vnriatioiis  in  strneture. 

The  remainder  of  the  skeleton  pertains  to  one  or  the  other  of  these 
individuals.  The  axis  strongly  keeled  below;  the  anterior  artienlar 
surfaces  are  widely  exi)ande<l,  and  the  posterior  is  eoncave  and  oblique. 
Its  neural  carina  is  elongate  and  elevated  behind.  The  <lorsal  an«l 
lumbar  vertebne  are  slightly  opisthoc(eIian.  The  glenoid  cavity  of  the 
scai)ula  is  a  broad  oval,  and  the  eoracoid  is  quite  prominent,  but  obtuse. 
TIh'  int<'rnal  condylar  tuberosity  is  strong,  the  external  almost  wanting ; 
the  internal  distal  crest  is  very  strong.  The  supracondylar  ibss;e  are 
very  deep.  The  radius  is  a  stout  bone,  and  attached  to  the  slender 
ulna  by  coarse  sutural  surface,  which  is  very  narrow  along  the  middle 
of  the  shaft.  The  femur  is  stout,  and  its  large  trochanter  is  recurvtHl 
anteriorly  as  well  as  posteriorly  so  that  both  faces  are  concave.     There 
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is  an  elongate  crest  in  place  of  tbe  little  trochanter.  The  trochlear 
groove  is  angular,  and  bounds  a  pit  just  above  its  proximal  eud ;  tbe 
condyles  are  subequal. 

The  crest  of  tbe  tibia  is  deeply  grooved,  and  the  spine  divided  by  a 
/wide  gutter.  The  external  face  is  concave  proximally,  and  turns  to  tbe 
front  distally.  The  inner  proximal  face  unites  on  the  last  third  of  the 
length,  to  become  the  internal  face.  The  distal  posterior  face  narrows 
upward,  and  runs  out  below  the  inner  facet  of  the  head.  The  astrag- 
alus has  the  hour-glass  face  quite  open.  The  inner  tuberosity  of  tbe 
head  extends  within  the  line  of  the  trochlea  a  half-inch.  The  cuboid 
facet  is  oblique  and  parallel  to  tbe  outer  margin  Of  the  head,  and  con- 
istitutes  one-fourth  the  width  of  the  latter. 

Measurements. 

Length  of  radius 0.198 

Diameter  of  iis  carpal  face 041 

Width  of  humerus,  distally 058 

Depth  of  outer  condyle  of  humerus,  distally 048 

Long  diameter  of  glenoid  face  of  scapula 042 

Short  diameter  of  glenoid  face  of  scapula 0*.% 

Length  of  femur,  (over  all) 295 

Proximal  width  of  femur,  (overall) 100 

Diameter  of  head,  (antero-x>o8terior) 042 

Least  transverse  diameter  of  shaft ^ Qdo 

Transverse  diameter  of  condyles 000 

Antero-posterior  diameter  at  condyles 084 

Length  of  tibia 2^0 

Diameter  of  head,  antero-posterior 580 

Diameter  of  head  distally,  antero-posterior 03G 

Diameter  of  head  distally,  transverse OGO 

Diameter  of  head  of  astragalus,  transverse 048 

This  rhinoceros  was  about  the  size  of  a  mule. 

AoERATiiERiu^i  occiDENTALE,  Leidy,  Ext.  Fauna  Dak.  and  Neb.,  p.  228, 
Plate  xxii. 

Several  specimens  from  different  localities. 

ACERATHERiFM    QUADRIPLICATUM,    Cope,  Hyracodon  qtiadriplicaius. 
Coi)e,  Pal.  Bull.,  No.  15,  p.  1. 

This  species  is  similar  to  the  last  in  bulk,  with  greater  proportional 
elongation  of  tlie  teeth  of  the  premolar  series,  at  least.  It  is  repre- 
sented by  two  individuals,  one  possessing  the  permanent,  the  other  the 
temporary  dentition,  at  least  in  part. 

The  former  presents  only  the  second  and  third  premolar  teeth  with 
an  alveolus  of  tbe  first.  Tbe  third  premolar  has  four  roots  and  strong 
basiil  cingula  fore  and  aft  only.  Tbe  transverse  crests  are  simple  and 
separate.  A  strong  but  short  crest  originates  Irom  tbe  outer  marginal 
crest  between  tbem,  and  being  in  near  proximity  to  tbe  anterior  and  trans- 
verse, it  nearly  isolates  a  triangular  valley  with  it.  There  is  a  low 
tubercle  between  the  bases  of  tbe  inner  extremities  of  tbe  transverae 
crests.  Tbe  second  i)remolar  is  three-rooted  only,  and  is  narrowed  ante- 
riorly. Its  two  inner  cross-crests  are  widely  separated,  and  tbe  inter- 
vening branch  is  rudimental.  The  anterior  prolongation  of  the  external 
crest  is  longer  than  the  posterior. 

Tbe  second  specimen  consists  of  molars  in  both  maxillary  bones,  viz : 
the  four  premolars,  i)robably  deciduous.  They  differ  in  appearance  from 
those  above  described,  but  not  in  essential  details. 

The  transverse  crests  are  little  curved,  and  the  outer  elevated  crest 
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uninterrupted.  A  short  elevated  fold  proceeds  from  the  latter,  dividing 
the  head  of  the  transverse  valley.  A  eoniprey^ed  eonic  tubercle  stancls 
between  the  inner  extremities  of  the  crests.  The  lirst  premolar  has  two 
tnuiJ^verse  crests  and  an  anterior  tubercle.  The  posterior  crest  is 
strongly  curved  backward  at  its  inner  end.  A  strong  ciuguluiu  sur- 
rounds the  base  of  the  crown  except  on  the  outer  side. 

Measurements. 

M. 

Length  of  three  anterior  uiolars O.OIX) 

Length  of  third  niohir 030 

Width  of  third  molar 0:W 

Length  of  tirst  molar OiH^ 

Width  of  first  molar 019 

AXCHITnERIUM,  Kaup. 

Three  species  of  this  genus  left  their  remains  in  considerable  abun- 
dance in  the  Miocene  of  Colorado.  One  of  these  is  the  A.  bamlii,  Ijeidy ; 
a  second  is  similar  to,  and  a  third  smaller  than,  that  well-known  animal. 
They  are  chiefly  known  from  molar  teeth,  but  greater  or  less  portions  of 
the  entire  skeleton  arc  frequently  found.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
characters  by  which  the  teeth  may  be  recognized : 

I.  Anterior  median  tubercle  not  separated  from  inner,  obsolete  on  the 
second  premolar : 

A  median  ridge  on  each  outer  lobe,  and  basal  tubercle  between  the 
inner. — A.  bairdii. 

II.  Anterior  median  tubercle  well  separated  from  inner: 

Second  premolar  with  anterior  median  tubercle  distinct  at  both 

ends;  no  inner  basal  lobe. — A.  cuneatum. 
No  inner  basal  lobes;  crescents  with  concave  outer  faces. — .1.  ex- 

oli'tum. 

These  an*  the  only  species  of  horses  known  to  occur  in  the  Colorado 
Miocene. 

AxciiiTiiERiUM  BAiUDii,  Lcldv,  Y.xt,  Fauna  Dak.  and  Xeb.,  p.  30.*], 

J^l.  XX. 

Not  unconnnon. 

Ancuitiierium  EXOLExrM,  (.'ope,  spec.  noi\ 

Established  on  a  portion  of  the  right  maxillary  bone,  which  contains 
the  last  premolar  and  tirst  premolar  in  ])errect  preservation  and  i)art()t 
the  third  premolar.     These  teeth  diller  from  the  corresponding  teeth  iu 
A.  hainlii  in  many  respects,  resembling  in  the  constitution  of  theiroutor 
lobes  some  of  the  syniborodonts.      The  outer  faces  of  these  are  uni- 
formly concave  to  near  the  shoulder,  leaving  a  very  narrow  basal  ridge 
and  no   longitudinal  inediiin   ridges.     The   iutercresccMitic  ridg(*  is  in- 
curved jnid  not   straight.     The  anterior  middle  tubercle  is  separati'cl 
Irum  the  inner  by  a  deep  fissure  and  grooves  to  the  base;  the  medi.m  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  continuous  with  the  posterior  inner.     The  posterior 
median  is  very  small.     The  anterior  an<l  posterior  basal  ridges   are 
small,  juhI  there  is  no  tra(;e  of  basal  tubercle  between  the  two  medians. 
Enamel  smooth. 

The  size  of  this  animal  was  i>robal>ly  that  of  the  A.  hainlUy  but  the 
mohir  teeth  have  the  antero-pos^eiior  (liaineter  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  transverse  than  in  that  species.     The  foramen  infraorbitalc  cxtcrius 
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is  over  tbe  front  of  the  fourth  premolar;  it  is  above  the  front  of  the 
third  in  A.  tairdU. 

Measurements. 

M. 

LeDgthof  fonrth  and  fifth  molars • 0.0275 

Leogtbof  foarth  molar 0140 

Width  of  fonrth  molar 0125 

Elevation  of  foarth  molar 0080 

Length  fiN>m  fiN>nt  of  malar  to  foramen  itifraorbitdU  antaiua 0140 

This  species  differs  from  the  A.  agrestej  Leidy,  in  size  aboat  as  the  A. 
hairdii.    The  former  is  only  known  from  mandibular  teeth. 

Anchitheeium  C3X7NEATUM.  Cope,  Paleont.  Boll.,  No.  IC,  p.  7,  (August 
20,  1873,)  specimen  No.  1. 

The  smallest  species  of  the  genus  represented  by  both  maxillary 
bones  of  one  individual ;  several  loose  molars  and  a  maxillary  bone 
with  teeth  of  others.  In  the  first-named  specimen,  the  second  premolar 
has  the  elongate  form  of  the  corresponding  deciduous  molar  of  A. 
hairdiij  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  the  deciduous  or  permanent  one 
in  the  present  case,  as  the  series  only  includes  the  fifth  molar.  The 
middle  anterior  tubercle  is  directed  forward,  inclosing  an  angular  fossa 
with  the  inner.  The  latter  is  separated  from  the  posterior  by  a  basal 
tubercle,  but  there  is  none  on  the  third  premolar.  The  posterior  median 
tubercle  is  well  developed.  The  outer  faces  of  the  outer  lobes  are  con- 
cave ;  sometimes  with  a  faint  median  ridge. 

The  fore  and  aft  cingula  are  well  developed,  and  the  basal  parts  of 
tbe  posterior  transverse  ridges  are  connected  with  the  posterior  median 
tubercles. 

Measurements. 

M. 

Lengthof  M.  2and3ofNo.  1 0.0260 

Lengthof  M.  1  of  No.  1 0130 

Width  of  M.  1  of  No.  1 OHO 

The  specimen  measured  as  No.  2  in  tbe  original  description  does  not 
belong  to  the  species. 

Another  specimen  contains  what  are  without  doubt  the  permanent 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  molars.  These  resemble  the  corresponding 
ones  of  the  specimen  just  described,  differing  only  in  being  a  little 
Bmaller.  Besides  the  small  size,  they  differ  from  those  of  A.  hairdii  in 
the  entire  absence  of  the  inner  basal  tubercles,  and  in  the  rapid  reduc- 
tion in  size  of  the  molars  from  the  fifth  forwards.  The  anterior  median 
lobe  is  very  distinct,  and  the  posterior  median  small. 

Measurements. 

M. 

Length  of  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  molars O.O:^ 

Length  of  third  molar Oil 

Width  of  third  molar Oil 

Width  of  fifth  molar 014 

Length  of  tilth  molar 013 

Since  the  description  of  this  species  was  published,  Professor  Marsh 
has  described  an  Anchitherium  of  about  the  same  size,  from  the  Miocene 
of  Nebraska,  under  the  name  of  A.  celer*  It  will  be  desirable  to 
institute  comparisons  between  these  to  settle  the  question  of  their  dis- 
tinctness or  identity. 

•  Amer.  Jouru.  Sci.  Arts,  1874,  p.  251. 
32  G  s 


-  OF  THE  reasxtdka£^ 

AMnHiTHEEitTM  XGB.VSTE,  Lfitly,  ICv|iort  V.  8,  Geol.  Bun-.  Terts.,  (4to,) 

I,  i>.  251.  PI.  vii. 

A  iMirtioR  of  tlie  k'il  maiidiliiiiar  nunas,  witli  tbc  litRt  tiroLrac  molars 
rcDiaiuint;,  iiidicatrH  »  larger  sgredes  (ban  any  of  the  iireoedJng,  atidnot 
utuleriiillj  ilifferent  from  that  described  by  Leidy  as  above. 

ABTIODACTYLA. 

OEEODOS,  Lcidy. 

Hetnaiim  of  a|>ecies  of  tbis  ^niis  are  exceedingly  abaodaiit  in  the 
ajiooene  of  Culorado.  bat  represent  but  two  S|ieciea,  which  are  ideuUcal 
with  those  already  known  from  Dakota  aitd  Nebraska. 

'OliKODoS  (HTLBEUTsoNn,  Leidy,  Ext.  Faana  Uak.,  &c.,  p.  S6. 

(Ubeodon  gbacilib,  Leidy,  Ext.  Fauna  Dak.,  &c.,  p.  tl4. 

About  one  apeciinen  in  ten  of  the  ^renus  belongs  to  this  species. 

POliUEOTHERIUM,  Leidy. 

Extioct  Fauna  Dnkoln,  &c.,  p.  141.  . 

This  genus  diSeni  Irom  Amplnlragtihta,  Foiii.,  in  the  a&sociatioD  of  tbe  I 
first  inferior  premolar  wilh  the  ciinine  aud  incisors  rather  than  with  the  j 
reinsiuing  premolars.     Dental  foruinla  I.,  ^ ;  C,  | ;  P.  in.,  { ;  M.,  3 ;  tbe   , 
diiiHleinu  between  the  first  and  second  premolars  only;  eauine  more  or  i 
leas  approximated  to  the  tirst  incisor.    The  arrangement  in  the autefriot  ' 
;part  uf  the  upper  Jaw  has  not  yet  been  described,    There  is  a  diastCBra  < 
behind  the  first  premolar,  and  one  in  front  of  it.    The  ciuiine  ittawenk, 
ttimplc-t-roiinetl  dxith,  and  is  immediately  preceded  by  a  large.  raiiiiiL'- 
like,  e:<terior  ineisor.    The  existence  of  other  suiierior  inciBors   cannot 
be  demonstrated  in  my  siiecimens. 

As  iilready  known  from  the  descriptions  of  Leidy,  the  otic  bnllie  are 
eiiormou.sly  expanded.  Their  walls  are  either  occupied  with  au  extensire 
diplue,  or  lined  with  a  cancellous  layer,  which  gives  a  reticulate  net- 
work or  .sei:tion.  The  osteology  of  tliis  genus  presents  a  number  of 
■interesting  features.  The  cniniuui  only  has  been  described  by  Professor 
Leiily.  The  following  observations  are  based  on  portions  of  several 
skeletons,  which  include  the  inaxilhiry,  mandibular,  and  other  cranial 
bones,  wliich  I  extricated  from  the  matrix  myself.  The  dentition  agrees 
with  that  figured  and  descnbed  by  Leidy. 

The  atlas  is  rather  broader  than  long,  with  tbia  dlaparapophyses, 
pierced  by  the  usnal  foramen  at  the  middle  of  the  base,  and  producvtl 
well  backward  at  the  enter  margin.  The  articular  facets  of  the  axis  an; 
continuous  below  the  foramen  dcniale.  The  neural  arch  is  regularly 
couvex  and  without  keel  on  its  posterior  .4 ;  but  the  anterior  .G  consists 
of  a  flat  facet  descending  obliquely  to  the  neural  canal,  with  a  median 
keel  and  prominent  lateral  angle  descending  to  the  base  of  the  diapo- 
physis  in  front.  The  third  and  fourth  cervical  vertebrie  are  enlarged 
and  (pnte  elongate,  and  present  the  usual  peculiarity  of  the  "Camelida  io 
the  position  of  the  canal  for  the  vertebral  artery.  It  iiertbratea  a  part 
of  the  base  of  the  ueurapophysis,  and  not  that  of  the  diapophyais.  The 
latter  is  a  decurved  lamina,  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  oentrunii 
and  sending  a  strong  angular  ridge  from  the  posterior  outer  angle  to  the 
auterior  zygapopbysis.    The  zygapophysea  are  vonneuted  by  a  atrong 
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longitudinal  angelar  ridge.  The  nearal  spine  is  a  prominent  keel  of  no 
great  elevation.  Tbe  hypapophysis  is  an  acute  keel,  low  in  front,  but 
produced  downward  and  backward  to  a  rugose,  obtuse  extremity.  Tbe 
centra  are  slightly  opisthoccelian  ^  the  articuh^r  surfaces  so  moderately 
interlocked  as  to  constitute  a  form  intermediate  between  that  of  the 
camel's  and  of  the  Macrauchenia,  An  anterior  dorsal  vertebra  is  more 
strongly  opisthoccclian,  re^mbling  that  of  the  llama.  The  diapo- 
physis  has  a  reniform  tubercular  surface,  which  looks  downward  ;  from 
its  posterior-inferior  angle,  a  strong,  fold-like  ridge  originates,  and  is 
continued  as  the  posterior  margin  of  the  neural  arch.  Below  the  capit- 
uhir  facet,  a  short  ridge  originates,  which  incloses  a  median  fossa,  with 
its  fellow  on  the  anterior  half  of  the  centrum.  A  lumbar  exhibits  a 
strongly-depressed  centrum,  and  the  absence  of  an  epiphysis  from  it 
and  from  the  dorsal  described  indicate  the  immaturity  of  the  individual. 

The  humerus  is  a  little  expanded  distally,  and  is  truncate  from  the 
trochlear  margin  on  the  inner  side.  The  posterior  portion  of  this  face 
is  produced  into  a  strong  tuberosity,  of  which  a  trace  may  be  observed 
in  the  llama,  which  prevents  the  extension  of  the  fore-arm  beyond  an 
angle  of  18(P.  The  inner  trochlear  face  has  the  greater  sweep  and  less 
width,  and  is  uninterrupted ;  the  outer  is  wider,  and  is  divided  into  two 
nearly  coincident  planes.  There  is  a  supracondylar,  but  no  arterial 
foramen,  as  in  Oreodmi. 

The  fore-arm  is  long  and  slender,  and  the  ulna  co-ossified  its  entire 
length,  except  a  foramen  near  its  distal  end.  Tbe  njcdnllary  cavities  of 
the  two  bones  arc  separated  for  the  proximal  half  of  their  length.  A 
shallow  groove  distinguishes  the  ulna  proximally,  and  at  the  middle  of 
the  shaft  the  latter  forms  an  acute  edge.  Distally,  tbe  combined  bone« 
present  three  planes,  two  lateral  and  a  median.  Tbe  lunar  facet  is 
most  impressed  ;  the  scaphoid  and  cuneiform  are  equally  prominent. 

The  carpus  consists  of  eight  bones,  the  entire  mammalian  number,  all 
entirely  distinct.  The  second  aeries  presents  the  most  imjiortant  pecu- 
liarities. Th(b  trapezium  is  small  and  posterior ;  the  trapezoides  ha^  aw 
almost  entirely  lateral  presentation,  and  is  also  small,  and  fits  an  angle 
of  the  magnum ;  the  metacarpal  facets  of  these  bones  are  con- 
tinuous and  uninterrupted.  The  magnum  is  flat  and  transverse ;  the 
unciform  is  nearly  as  broad,  and  less  depressed;  it  presents  two  inferior 
articular  faces,  the  lesser  interior  for  the  third  metacarpal ;  that  for  tbe 
fifth  metacarpal  is  wanting. 

There  are  two  principal  and  two  rudimental  metacarpals,  Tbe  third 
articulates  with  half  of  tbe  trapezoides,  the  magnum,  and  a  fourth  of 
the  unciform ;  tbe  fourth  with  the  remainder  of  the  unciform.  The 
second  and  fifth  are  very  short  and  wedge-shaped,  and  closely  adherent 
in  shallow  fossae  of  the  third  and  fifth  respectively.  The  latter  are  dis- 
tinct, and  present  no  traces  of  present  or  prt)si)ective  attacluuent;  their 
opHPsed  faces  are  only  flattened  on  the  proximal  three-fourths,  and 
rounded  on  the  remaining  fourth.  Theif  articular  extremities  present 
no  basal  ridge,  and  the  median  keel  is  posterior,  terminating  at  tbe  dis- 
tal center.  The  basal  phalanges  are  short,  and  with  a  distal  trochlear 
groove ;  thos<^.  of  the  second  series  are  half  as  long. 

Another  specimen  displays,  in  addition  to  cranium  with  teeth,  vertebrae, 
&c.,  the  hind  limbs.  The  aMragalus  is  that  of  a  true  ruminant,  but  tbe 
astragalus  and  cuboid  bones  are  entirely  distinct.  Tbe  ectocuneiform 
is  a  subcubical  bone,  and  is  distinct  from  tbe  inner  cuneiform  behind  it, 
and  which  is  relatively  larger  tban  in  the  typical  Rummantia,  The 
metatarsals  are  two  in  number,  and  are  distinct  throughout  tbeir  length, 
the  distal  portions  being  not  even  flattened  for  mutual  contact.    They 


are  very  macb  elongate  apd  resemble  tbose  of  the  fore  limb.    There  is,   ■ 
OH  the  extenial,  a  proximal  excavation  for  the  ni<Uraent  of  the  fifth 
metatarsi's,  like  that  which  contains  the  fifth  metacarpus.    Probably 
tliere  is  a  similar  second,  bnt  the  iodications  are  lost.    The  distal  end 
of  the  flbnia  is  not  eo-osufied  with  the  tibia. 

The  above  analysis  determined  some  interesting  relations  of  this 
genns.  The  cervical  vertebne  indicate  affinity  to  the  Cantelidtp,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  remainder  of  the  stmctura  to  contradict  snch 
relation.  The  sei)aiation  of  the  ot  trapezoidcs  is  fonnd  in  tJie  camels 
and  very  few  others  only  among  RumiiMntia  ;  bat,  in  the  presence  of 
tlie  trapezium  PoUtroHierium  shows  relationships  to  more  ancient 
types,  as  Anoplotheriida,  &c.  The  reduction  of  the  digits  to  two  and 
the  separation  of  the  metacarpals  point  in  the  same  direction ;  indeed, 
the  number  of  carpals  and  metacarpals  is  prcisely  as  in  Xiphodon.  Bat 
the  mutual  i-elattons  of  these  bones  are  qnite  different  from  what  exists 
in  that  genus,  and  is  rather  that  of  the  Camelulic  and  other  rnminants, 
or  what  Kowalevsky  has  calleil  the  "adaptive  ty[>e.''  This  author  h»a 
seen,  in  the  gcmis  Gelocut,  Aym.,  from  the  rx>n'est  Miocene,  or  Upi>et 
Eocene  of  France,  the  oldest  rominaut  and  the  probable  ancestor 
of  a  number  of  the  types  of  the  order ;  bnt  among  these  he  does  not 
include  the  Camelidrr.  The  present  genus  is  a  more  generalized  tij'pe 
than  Gelocun ;  in  its  separate  trapezoid  and  distinct  metacarpals,  itiep- 
resents  an  early  stagein  the  developmental  hisloiy  of  that  genus.  It  also 
presents  affinity  to  an  earlier  type  than  the  TraguUdtE,  which  sometimes 
have  the  divide<l  metacarpals,  but  the  trapezoYctes  and  magnum  co-ossi- 
fied. In  fact,  I'ofbrotherium,  as  direct  ancestor  of  the  camels,  indicates 
that  the  existing  Kuminantia  were  derived  from  three  lines  represented 
by  the  genera  6elocu»  for  tiie  typical  foniis ;  Pwhrotherium  for  the  cam- 
les ;  and  Hg^mosckm  for  the  Traffulutir.  The  first  of  these  genei-a  can- 
not have  been  derived  from  the  second,  on  account  of  the  rameloiil 
cervical  vertebriw  of  the  latter,  and  all  three  mast  bo  traced  to  the 
source  whence  were  derived,  also,  the  Anoplokeriida,  and  perhaps  the 
little-kuown  Dichodontidiv. 

The  two  distinct  metacarpals,  separate  trapezium  and  trapczoldes, 
cameloid  cen-ical  vertebra?,  and  dentition  characterize  this  tyi»e  as  a 
X>ecnliar  family,  which  may  be  called  i*o£&rorA^r(Mf(r.  The  genus  from 
which  it  takes  itsnamewasorigiually  referred  by  Leidy  to  the  Came/uftF. 
I  have  been  unable  to  detect  any  characters  by  which  Frotohergx 
halliif  liCidy,  can  be  placed  in  a  distinct  genus  from  the  present  one.  It 
rests  on  a  portion  of  a  lower  jaw  of  an  iudividual  somewhat  larger  than 
the  usual  size  of  P.  HIsohU. 

PoiiBEOTHEKiuM  VLLSONii,  Leidy,  loc.  ci(,,p.l41 ;  Cope,  Bull.  U.  8.GeoL 

Surv.,  No.  1,  24. 

Several  individuals  procured.  The  size  was  about  that  of  a  shiep, 
but  the  limbs  and  neck  were  much  longer.  Tbe  latter  resenible,  in  their 
slender  proportious,  those  of  the  Xiphodon  gracile  of  the  Paris  Eocene^ 
and  exceed  those  of  any  of  their  contemporaries  in  this  respect. 

MmsuremoiU. 

Leogth  of  contlnnong  sis  molars , O.OJS 

Deprli  of  malKlibie  at  H.  3 JJE 

Ltugth  of  alias,  (ou  centrum) .035 

Length  of  third  cervical  veriebra -. 1B6 

WiiiLhof  ceutrum  bchiuil ,oau 

Depth  of  centrum  behiud JtlS 
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Depth  of  centrum  behind,  with  fayapophysis 020 

Expanse  of  diapophysis  of  fourth  cervical 034 

Expense  of  zygapopnyses  of  fourth  cervical 038 

Length  of  centrum  of  first  dorsal 025 

Width  of  centrum  of  first  dorsal 020 

Depth  of  centrum  of  first  dorsal 014 

Width  of  humerus  cistally  ■ 0J4 

Length  of  radius 183 

Width,  proximally 018 

Width  distally,  (greatest  with  ulna) 023 

Length  of  lunar,  (anterior  face) 009 

Length  of  magnum,  (anterior  face) 004 

Width  of  carpus  distally 020 

Width  of  III.  and  lY.  metacarpal  proximally 019 

Width  of  III.  metacarpal  proximally Oil 

Width  of  in.  metacarpal  distally 009 

Length  of  III.  metacarpal l';l 

Length  of  proximal  phalange 017 

Length  of  phalange  of  second  row 010 

Totallengthofhindfoot,  (No.  2) 243 

Length  of  tarsus 040 

Length  of  astragulus 025 

Length  of  metatarsus 147 

Length  of  unguis 015 

HYPISODUS,  Cope. 

Synopsis  New  Vertebrata  Colorado,  1873,  pp.  5,  7. — Bulletin  U.  S.  Geological  Snrvcv, 

No.  1,  p.  26. 

With  this  geous  we  enter  a  group  of  true  raminants  which  are  allied 
in  many  respects  to  genera  now  living  in  the  warm  regions  of  Africa 
and  Asia,  namely,  the  Tragulidce.  The  premolar  teeth  are  similarly  sec- 
torial in  their  character,  excepting  the  last  in  Hypisodvs  and  Leptome- 
ryx^  and  the  metapodial  bones  are  co-ossided  into  a  common  bone  late  in 
growth ;  a  deep  intervening  groove  always  remaining.  The  cuboid  and 
navicular  tarsal  bones  are  more  or  less  completely  co-ossiiied.  The  re- 
lations of  the  lateral  metapodial  bones  are  not  yet  determinable. 

Dental  formula  of  Hypisodus :  I.,  4 ;  C,  { ;  P.  m.,  ^ ;  M.,  |.  In  the 
maxillary  bone,  two  posterior  premofai'S  are  preserved ;  the  last  has  a- 
single  internal  crescent,  which  extends  from  the  posterior  external  cres- 
cent as  an  oblique  branch  inward  and  forward.  In  the  mandibular 
series,  the  six  incisors,  two  canines,  and  two  first  premolars  form  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  ten  subequal  teeth,  and  are  followed  by  a  long 
diastema.  There  is  no  diastema  behind  the  first  premolar.  The  num- 
ber and  relations  ^  the  teeth  (the  P.  m.  superior  uos.1-2  unknown)  are 
much  as  Poehrotlierium^  but  the  molars  are  more  prismatic  in  form. 

Hypisodus  minimus,  Cope,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  1874,  No.  1,  p.  26. 
Leptauchenia  minima^  Cope,  Pal.  Bull.,  No.  16,  p.  8;  Hypisodus  cingemy 
Cope,  Synop.  New  Vert  Col.,  p.  7. 

• 

Bepresented  by  numerous  remains  of  a  species  not  larger  than  a 
gray  squirrel. 

The  antero-exterior  vertical  ridge  of  the  molars  is  more  prominent 
and  overlaps  the  preceding  tooth  more  extensively  than  in  the  other 
species.  The  posterior-superior  molar  is  narrowed  behind,  and  has  a 
small  heel-column.  In  the  mandible,  the  third  premolar  is  three-lobed, 
and  the  first  premolar  is  not  separated  from  the  second  by  a  hiatus. 
The  superior  molars  exhibit  no  basal  shoulder,  but  have  distinct  roots. 
The  inferior  molars  are  still  more  prismatic,  and  the  roots  of  the  last 
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are  abort ;  euauicl  sinoutli.  The  Viilleys  of  the  anterior  lower  riiolurs 
Uisapiieur  witli  use  mure  rotvdily  t.haa  iu  some  of  the  allies.  The  »ci-oiid 
iuferior  premolar  in  oiie-rooted. 

Thtf  symphysis  is  spatulate,  ami  emiirgiiiat«  distally,  very  coiiveic  be- 
low, aliflllowly  coucave  above.  The  diastemata  are  occupied  by  sliaip 
borders,  which  are  slightly  ajiproxi mated  at  tiie  posterior  part.  The 
teeth  are  directed  uuteriorly,  and  are  sube^nal.  The  muDtal  Ibraineu  ia 
just  ill  froutof  the  bounding  angle  of  the  symphysis. 

Measurements. 

H. 

I,cn((tlj  ofsvmplivsia 0.0(80 

Widlb,  {IwtBl) .IW35 

Width  at  1.5 .0012 

Witltliot  1.3 iy« 

Len^h  of  three  molan  KboTo,  (No.  1; fliQ 

Lduetliuf  laat  luolot lieM 

Widlll  of  U»t  molar M» 

Ltmgtli  »f  Ibrra  Infi^rioi  pusterior  moluFM,  (No.  3) .0130 

LenJlU  of  inferior  last  molar .WBS 

WidOiof  inferioi'last  molar .OOS 

Probably  the  least-known  siiecie.f  of  ArtintiaetyiE.  This  exceedingly 
small  ruminant  was  very  abundant  daring  the  period  of  the  oreoduus, 
&c. 

HYPEUTUAGULUa,  Cope. 

Bolletiu  U.  S.  G«*L  Sarvey,  Nu.  1,  1W4,  p.  26. 

This  genus  is  allie<i  to  Dremothcrium,  Gwff.,  and  LeptomeryT,  Lfidy. 
Tbe  diagnosis  ma;  be  thns  compared;  that  of  the  tirst  I  derivis  from 
Pom  el : 

Hypertragulas^  Cope;  Mohirs,  C-G;  first  superior  premolar  without 
internal  lobe;  iuferior  premolars  dtlt'eriiig  in  form,  the  first  one  lobed, 
situated  at  a  disUmce  from  the  second,  which  iei  not  tliree-lobed. 

Drcmolherium,  Geoff.:  Molars,  C-6;  first  superior  jircmolar  without 
interior  lobe;  iuferior  premolars  similar,  tbree-lobed,  and  contiguous. 

Leptomeryx,  licidy:  Molar,'*,  ij-(J ;  first  and  secoud  superior  premolars 
three-lobed,  and  with  an  internal  lobe ;  third  with  au  iuner  and  an  outer 
crescent;  inferior  premolars  similar,  three-lobed,  and  contiguous. 

In  Hyperfraguhis,  the  third  upper  i)remolar  exhibits  an  internal  ns 
well  as  an  external  crescent.  The  caumo  of  the  inferior  series  stands 
in  tlif  middle  of  a  considerable  diastema,  which  is  preceded  by  three 
incisors. 

Hyfeetragitlus  calcakatus,  Cope,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  p.  iltl ; 

Leplauckcnia  valearata.  Cope,  Pal.  Bull.,  No.  16,  p.  7. 

The  second  superior  premolar  is  (juite  short,  and  its  inner  lobe  small. 
The  last  premolar  bas  a  strong  cingulum  on  the  anterior,  and  ospeciail,v 
on  the  posterior  faces  of  the  htst  premolar.  The  sui>erior  molars  have 
no  rib  or  column  opposite  the  interval  between  the  cres(«nts ;  the  hist 
molar  exhibits  four  ribs  on  the  outer  side.  The  swond  (third)  inferior 
premolar  is  compi-eased  and  elevated  and  ranch  shorter  than  the  third, 
which  is  tbree-lobed.  The  posterior  ci-escents  of  the  last  inferior  molar 
are  opposite,  and  not  separated  jjosteriorly  by  a  fissura 

This  very  abundant  species  of  musk  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  tiq^to- 
meryx  evansii. 
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Measurements. 

M. 

Length  of  five  molars 0.0-260 

Length  of  three  true  molars 0175 

Length  of  last  trne  molar 0080 

Width  of  last  true  molar 0070 

This  species  is  smaller  than  the  smallest  of  tbe  genus  yet  described. 

Hypertragulus  trioostatus,  Cope,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  No. 
1, 1874,  p.  27. 

A  second  species,  about  tlie  size  of  the  last,  is  represented  by  the 
superior  molars  of  one  individual,  and  perhaps  by  numerous  mandibles 
which  I  cannot  certainly  associate  with  them.  The  last  premolar  has, 
as  in  the  preceding  species,  a  strong  posterior  cingnlum ;  but  there  are 
only  three  ribs  on  the  outer  side  of  the  third  molar,  the  characteristic 
heel  being  absent  The  latter  also  lacks  the  cingulum,  which  passes 
round  the  inner  side  of  the  bases  of  the  crowns  in  C.  calcaratus,  its  rep- 
resentative being  the  basal  tubercle  between  the  inner  lobes  of  that  and 
the  other  molars. 

LEPTOMERYX,  Leidy. 

Leptomeryx  evansii,  Leidy,  Ext.  Fauna  Dak.  and  Neb.,  p.  1G5  ;  Tri^ 
meroduH  cedrensiSj  Cope,  Pal.  Bull.,  No.  16,  p.  8. 

The  form  of  premolars  characteristic  of  Trimerodm,  as  cited,  pertains 
also  to  this  genus.  The  specific  name  represents  the  smaller  forms,  but 
I  find  a  considerable  range  in  size  in  the  numerous  specimens  obtained, 
and  do  not  at  present  regard  them  as  belonging  to  more  than  one  species. 

STIBARUS,  Cope. 

Paleontological  Bulletin,  No.  16,  p.  3. 

This  genus  is  known  from  a  portion  of  a  mandibular  ramus  which 
supports  two  premolar  teeth,  one  in  an  imperfect  condition.  These 
teeth  are  of  unusually  large  size  as  compared  with  the  depth  of  the 
ramus,  especially  in  their  anteroposterior  diameter.  The  mental  fora- 
men issues  opposite  the  anterior  root  of  the  first,  which  is  also  pre- 
ceded by  a  diastema  of  uncertain  length.  The  second  premolar  is  sec- 
torial in  its  form,  and  entirely  symmetrical  bilaterally,  t.  e.,  its  cutting 
edge  is  median,  and  there  is  no  incurvature  or  ribbing  of  the  inner  or 
outer  side,  but  the  sides  slope  symmetrically  to  the  apices  of  the  three 
cusps  of  the  crown. 

The  character  of  this  tooth  is  quite  that  of  some  carnivorous  animals, 
e.  g.j  of  some  CanidWj  but  the  elongate  preceding  premolar,  diastema, 
and  absence  of  canine  alveolus  lead  me  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  an 
artiodactyle,  with  the  sectorial  premolar  teeth  of  the  group  just  consid- 
ered. The  elongate  form  of  these  teeth  resembles  most  that  of  Poebro- 
iheriumj  but  it  difters  from  this  genus,  as  from  the  others,  in  the  most 
decided  manner.    But  one  species  is  known. 

Stibarus  obtusilobus,  Cope,  loc.  cit^  p.  3. 

This  species  is  rare  in  Colorado,  as  but  one  specimen  has  come  under 
uiy  observation.  It  is  represented  b}'  a  portion  of  a  mandibular  ramus, 
wiiich  supported  tlie  two  anterior  premolars.  The  teeth  arc  elongated 
and  cjompressed,  with  low  crowns  and  tiattened  roots;  the  crown  of  the 
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tbi«l  is  fourlobed.  Third  premolar  with  largo  aDterior  lobe  and  pos- 
torlur  hci^l.  Mciliiin  loln^s  obtuse;  three  lust  lobeB  coimeoted  by  alow 
edge.    Eiiiiiuel  slightly  rugose. 

Measurements. 

Length  of  bases  oftlirce  premolRrs .-. —     0.1176 

Length  or  bnsis  of  tbird  premolar .0(1^ 

Elevation  of  crown  of  third  preinolikr.... 004 

Depth  of  raiDiMBt  third  premolot 007 

PELONAX,  Cope. 

Tbi»  genus  embraces  spedeu  which  ar«  nearly  allied  to  EMherium. 
It  Is  more  hippopotamoid  thau  that  genus,  in  the  possession  of  four 
digits  ou  all  the  feet  and  a  rndimentarj-  fifth  ou  the  pes.  According  to 
Kowalevsky,  UlotheriHrn  possesses  but  two  digits  of  the  fore-foot.  The 
E.  mortonii  and  E.  ingcm  of  Leidy  represented  the  ge.iins  during  tbe 
Miocene  period  in  North  America,  s[iecies  which  Kowalevsky  is  disposed 
to  unite  with  the  E.  magnum,  Aym.,  of  Europe. 

Pelosax  CBASSna,   Marsli.      (T)  EMherium   crasmm,  Marsh,   Amer. 

Jonru.  Sci.  and  Arts,  1873,  p.  487. 

According  to  Marsh,  the  digits  in  this  species  are  4-5.  Three  cranin, 
one  nearly  complete,  represent  this  species  in  our  collectiona,  so  far  as  I 
can  determine  from  Marsh's  very  brief  description.  The  form  of  the 
stull  is  very  diffierent  from  that  of  the  ElotherUim  mortonii.  The  poste- 
rior portion  from  the  orbits  is  abbreviated  and  the  sagittiil  crest  de- 
scends from  the  protuberant  frontal  region.  The  orbits  present  apward 
and  forward,  and  the  temporal  fossa  is  higher  than  long ;  the  face  and 
muzzle  are  long  and  narrow.  The  malar  portion  of  the  zygoma  is  con- 
siderably deeper  than  the  squamnsdl  portion.  The  descending  process 
of  the  zygomii  is  directed  downward  and  forward,  as  described  by 
Marsh.  There  is  a  small,  supernumerary,  siugle-rooted  premolar  close 
behind  the  second  in  all  three  crauia.  The  length  of  oue  of  the  skulls 
is  eighteen  inches.  The  measurements  of  the  teeth  agree  with  those 
given  by  Marsh. 

Pelonax  ramosus.   Cope ;  Elotherium   ramoBum,  Cope,  Bull.  U.    S. 

(ieol.  Surv.  Terrs.,  1874,  No.  1,  p.  27. 

Established  ou  the  greater  part  of  a  mandible  with  teeth,  from  a  cra- 
nium, which,  when  complete,  must  have  measured  nearly  two  feet  and  a 
half  ill  length,  indicating  an  animal  no  smaller  thau  the  largest  living 
rhinoceroses.  The  species  is  remarkable  for  the  great  size  of  the  tuber- 
osities ou  the  under  side  of  the  mandibular  rami,  especially  of  the  ante- 
rior pair.  The  symphysis  is  narrow  and  deep  in  front,  and  the  tuber- 
osities form  two  branches,  whose  bases  occupy  the  entire  lower  part 
of  its  infero-anterior  face.  They  are  some  inches  loug,  and  are  directeil 
outward  and  downward.  The  posterior  edge  is  acute,  and  the  extremity 
very  rugose,  as  though  for  the  attachmeut  of  a  horny  or  cartilagiuoiis 
cap  or  apex.  Tbe  outer  face  is  flat;  the  inner,  convex.  The  secood  tu- 
berosity is  below  the  first  true  molar,  and  is  flat  and  with  apex  obtuse 
in  profile,  and  turned  ootward.  The  molar  teeth  number  seven;  the 
first  aud  second  of  the  four  premolars  have  but  a  single  root,  am!  are 
separated  by  a  short  diastema.  The  tubercles  of  the  molars  are  low ; 
the  crowns  of  some  of  the  premolars  have  a  cingulum  iu  froot  and  be- 
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bind.  The  canines  are  lost,  bat  their  alveoli  indicate  huge  size ;  the 
root  possesses  an  open  groove  on  the  front  of  the  inner  side.  The  outer 
incisors  are  large  and  close  to  the  canine^  the  last  molar  is  two-lobed 
and  rather  small. 

Measurements. 

Length  of  series  of  inferior  molars 0.370 

Long  diameter  of  canine  alveolns,  (28.5  lines) 060 

Length  of  tme  molar  series .^ 140 

Length  of  crown  of  fonrth  premolar 053 

Height  of  crown  of  fourth  premolar,  (worn) 022 

Width  of  symphysis  between  canines 090 

Length  of  chin-process,  (3.5  inches) 090 

Width  of  chin-process  antero-posteriorly OBO 

Length  of  interval  to  second  tuberosity 150 

Leng^  of  basis  of  second  tuberosity :      .075 

Length  of  symphysis 175 

Depthof  ramnsatP.  m.  3 100 

The  only  species  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  PeUmax 
ramosus  is  the  JElotherium  imperatoVj  Leidy,  {=E.  superbuniy  an  older 
though  less  appropriate  name,)  known  from  a  canine  and  incisor- teeth 
from  California  and  Oregon.  The  long  diameter  of  the  canine  is  to  that 
of  a.  ramosvm  as  5^  to  7^. 

0  AENIVOEA. 

HY JBNODON,  Laiz.  et  Par. 

HY-ffiNODON  HOERIDUS,  Leidy,  Ext.  Fauna  Dak.,  &c.,  p.  39 :  Cope,  Bull. 
U.  8.  Geol.  Surv.,  No.  1,  p.  9. 

Hy^nodon  crucians,  Leidy,  loc.  cit,  p.  48 ;  Cope,  loc.  city  p.  9. 

This  and  the  preceding  species  were  found  rather  rarely,  and  in  about 
equal  proportions. 

AMPfllCYON,  Larl. 
Amphicyon  vetus,  Leidy,  Ext.  Fauna  Dak.,  &c.,  p.  32. 

CANIS,  Linn. 

Cants  hartshornianus,  Cope,  Synop.  New  Vert.  Col.,  1873,  p.  9. 

Indicated  by  a  portion  of  the  mandibular  ramus  with  the  first  tuber- 
cular molar  and  alveolus  of  the  second.  The  species  was  as  large  as  the 
Canis  latrans.  The  anterior  molar  preserved  has  an  interrupted  cingu- 
lum  on  the  outer  side,  which  projects  considerably  in  front,  thus  inter- 
rupting the  parallelogramic  outline  of  the  crown.  The  outer  anterior 
tubercle  is  much  the  larger,  while  the  inner  ones  are  both  obsolete.  In 
C.  gregarius^  Cope,  the  tubercles  are  equal,  and  there  is  no  cingulnm. 
Boot  of  tubercular  molar  subround  in  section  as  in  G,  gregarim. 

Measurements, 

M. 

length  of  hases  of  M.  II  and  III 0130 

Length  of  base  of  crown  of  M.  II 0090 

Width  of  base  of  crown  of  M.  II 0060 

Elevation  of  crown  of  M.  II 0050 

Named  for  my  friend,  Dr.  Henry  Hartshorne,  professor  of  natural 
sciences  in  Haverford  College. 
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As  compared  with  the  eorregpoiiiling  iiart*  of  tlie  Amphicijon  rrtm, 
tho  eiwcimep  of  this  species  displays  tbo  chimictei-sof  thu  gwius  Cani». 
The  flrat  tubwctilar  molar  ia  conaiderablv  sniiiUtT — not  much  more  than 
half  as  large,  and  the  second  very  gmall,  and  supported  by  hut  one  ey- 
lindric  root.  The  alveolar  portion  of  the  raitiuH  is  at  the  same  time  as 
stont  as  that  of  the  A.  vetm. 

CiNis  LiPPiMCOTTiAMOS,  Oopn,  Synop.  Vmt.  Col.,  1873,  p,  9. 

Among  the  numeroas  remains  of  dogs  .tssochited  with  those  of  ro- 
dents an<l  insectivora,  I  have  observed  several  portious  of  maiidtbiilar 
rami  with  teeth  which  indicate  a  species  intermediate  in  size  Iwtweea 
the  Cattis  bartshomianua  and  the  C.  gregarhu.  It  was  tlierefore  not 
very  different  from  the  coyote  in  size.  Selecting  one  specimen  as  tyiw, 
which  contains  the  teeth  which  correspond  to  thoae  which  represent  the 
species  last  described,  I  llnd  the  following  peculiarities :  The  root  of 
the  last  molar  is  much  compressed.  Th<>ro  is  only  a  tnute  of  cingnhtm 
on  the  pennltiraat«,  and  the  tubercles  of  the  inner  side  of  the  crown  are 
well  developed.  Dimensions  half  as  large  again  as  in  V.  ffregamix,  ns 
indicated  by  many  siwuimens  of  the  latter.  In  it  the  anterior  lateral 
tubercles  are  snbequal. 

A  second  siiecimen  from  the  sume  locality  is  a  mandibular  i-amua,  with 
the  alveoli  of  the  enttro  molar  series  and  the  last  premolar  and  sectorial 
perfectly  preserved.  As  compared  with  a  larger  number  of  specimens 
of  C.  gregariwi,  the  jaw  is  larger,  but  is  <!hiefl.v  distinguished  by  the  rirl- 
atively  stoater  and  bmadcr  teeth.    The  first  premolar  is  one-rooted. 

MeasiiremenU. 

LenjsthofbaReeof  orownaofM.IIamllll,  {No.  1) O.OOIV. 

LwnjTtliof  l.a«eof  cri.ivu  uf  M.  II WNiO 

Widtb  of  basuofewu-n  of  M.  11 (Nl-.i^> 

Elevation  of  crown  <.f  M.  II 0U;VI 

Length  of  liiueit  of  five  untcrior  molarx,  (No.  2) 03-J.) 

LeiiiEtli  "f  lin«C8  of  fotir  inviuoliirs AHiO 

WicUliofsecturiut  atmidille 004.") 

Elevnlioii  of  Ki^ctoriul  iit  luidillo OIUO 

IX'piL  uf  riirnus  at  twctorini OIW 

TI]lckii<.'s«of  ramus  at  sectorial ttOjj 

Canis  GltliGARius,  Cope,  Pal.  Bull.,  No.  10,  p.  3. 

About  half  the  size  of  the  red  fox.  { VuJ}>es /ulnus.)  or  equal  to  the  V, 
Uttorali*,  Baird,  but  with  ndatively  deeper  mandibular  ramus  than 
either.  The  premolars  are  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  the  miihlle 
posterior  lobe  is  well  developed,  except  in  the  first,  which  is  also  one- 
rooted.  Sectorial,  wiib  stout  inner  tubercle  as  high  as  the  anterior  lobe ; 
heel  rather  small.  First  tubercular  with  two  roots  relatively  smaller 
than  in  the  s[>ecies  la,8t  described ;  with  two  anterior  and  one  posterior 
^.  tubercle.  The  second  tubercular  is  very  small,  and  has  a  single  sub- 
compressed  or  round  root.  It  remains  in  very  few  specimens,  and  in  a 
few  lias  evidently  never  exisleil.  A  pr'emaxillary  with  part  of  tlie  max- 
illary bone  displiiys  parts  and  alveoli  of  two  incisors,  one  canine,  and 
the  first  premolar.  There  is  scai-cely  any  diastema,  and  the  canine  is 
com|iressvd  oval  in  section.  The  exterior  incisor  is  quite  large,  exceed- 
ing by  several  times  the  inner  one.  The  premaxillary  bouo  has  bntlittlo 
anterior  production. 
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MeasnremenU. 

M. 

Length  of  molar  series 0.036 

Length  of  premolar  series 019 

Length  of  fourth  premolar 006 

Length  of  sectorial ;, 009 

Width  of  sectorial 004 

Height  of  sectorial 006 

Depth  of  ramna  at  sectorial 010 

• 

Tbis  species  is  more  abundant  than  all  tbe  other  camivora  of  the  Col- 
orado beds  together,  and  is  the  only  one  that  bears  due  proportion  to 
the  numbers  of  rodentia,  on  which  it  no  doubt  depended  for  food. 
Slight  and  unimportant  valuations  may  be  observed  among  the  numer- 
ous s[>ecimens. 

This  species  is  about  the  size  of  the  Amphicyon  gradliSy  Leidy,  from 
the  White  River  beds  of  Dakota,  and  1  suspected  at  one  time  that  I  had 
found  that  species  in  Colorado.  Dr.  Leidy  describes  that  dog  as  having 
a  two-rooted  second  tubercular  molar,  a  character  befitting  its  reference 
to  Amphicyon,  but  very  distinct  from  anything  found  in  Canis  gregarius. 
Lei<ly's  figure  (7-8,  PI.  v)  exhibits  also  an  equality  in  the  size  of  the  in- 
cisor-alveoli and  production  of  the  premaxillary  bone  not  found  in  the 
present  species. 

Canis  osorxtm,  Cope,  Synop.  Vert.  Col.,  1873,  p.  10. 

Represented  by  two  mandibular  rami  of  a  species  of  about  the  size  of 
a  weasel.  One  of  the^o  exhibits  four  premolars,  the  other  a  fourth  pre- 
molar with  fUngs  of  a  sectorial,  and  one  or  two  tubercnlars.  The  first 
l)remolar  is  one-rooted  and  close  behind  the  large  canine;  the  third 
exhibits  no  i)osterior  lobe,  and  the  crown  is  low.  The  ramus  is  shallow 
and  stout. 

In  the  second  specimen,  which  is  only  provisionally  referred  here,  the 
proportion  of  the  base  of  the  crown  of  the  fourth  premolar  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  first-described  specimen.  It  exhibits  a  posterior  me- 
dian lobe.  The  succeeding  tooth  was  a  little  larger,  and  the  first  root 
following  placed  transversely  in  the  jaw. 

Measurements. 

M. 

Length  of  bases  of  four  premolars,  (No.  1) 0.0113 

Length  of  basis  of  P.  m.  Ill 00:50 

Elevation  of  crown  of  P.  m.  Ill 0020 

Length  of  basis  of  crown  of  P.  ni.  IV 0040 

Depth  of  ramus  of  mandible  at  P.  m.  IV 00(50 

Leugthof  basesofP.  m,  IV,  M.  1 0080 

Depth  of  ramus  at  lirst  molar 0060 

BUN^ELUKUS,  Cope. 

Synopsis  Vertebrata  Colorado,  1873,  p.  8. 

Char,  gen. — Molars  two,  the  first  sectorial  and  without  inner  tubercle; 
the  second  small,  tubercular.  Premolars  simi)le,  acute;  mandible  not 
widening  forward.  This  is  one  of  the  forms  which  associates  the  Felidas 
and  Mustelidw.  With  the  tubercular  tooth  of  the  latter,  the  sectorial  re- 
sembles that  of  the  cats,  in  the  absence  of  all  trace  of  the  inner  tuber- 
cle, but  is  again  weasel-like  in  the  well  developed  heel  of  tbe  sectorial. 
The  genus  is  probably  without  the  peculiarities  of  the  Drepanodom^  &c., 
i.  C.J  the  downward  expansion  of  the  mandible,  &c.   The  genus  JEluwgalej 


of  Delfortrip,  is  said  to  present  a  deutal  stractnre  uot  unlike  that  of 
BuiutltirKs,  but  I  Lave  not  bad  tbe  opiiortuiiity  of  readiug  liis  di.ig- 

I108i8. 

BuN^LURUS  LAGOPHAGUs,  Cope,  loc.  cit,  1S73,  p.  8. 

Keprestitited  by  a  portion  of  a  maudibiilar  ramus,  which  carries  the 
Bectorial  and  tnbei-cular  teetli,  and  another,  mor^  perfect,  from  the  right 
side,  which  contains  the  two  last  premolars  aa  well  aa  the  sectorial  and 
tubercular  teeth.  Thus  the  number  of  premolars  is  uncertain.  Those 
preserved  are  narrowly  acuminate ;  the  basal  lobes  of  No.  3  qaite  small. 
The  middle  lobe  of  the  sectorial  is  considerably  higher  than  the  anterior, 
and  theheel,  thongh  short,  is  well  developed.  Tubercular  small ;  crown 
longitudinally  ejttended. 

This  feline  was  about  tbe  size  of  a  half-growu  cat. 

Mcasitrement^. 

M, 

length  of  crowns  of  fonrmolftrs,  (No.  1,  IniniBtnre) 0.0140 

Leugth  of  two  truf,  mulnra .OOfi.^ 

LeDKChofHccMrial  tooth ,0(S0 

Width  of  seololial  tootb 0021 

Eluvation  of  sectorial  tootli OMh 

Depth  of  ramus  at  seolorial  tootb .0050 

Deiith  of  ramus  nt  sectorial,  (No.  3,  ad  alt) 0U70 

DAPTOPHILU8,  Cope. 

Poleontoiogieal  Bnlk-tio,  No,  16,  p.  2. 

General  character  of  dentition  aa  in  Maclurrodus,  but  the  mandibular 
teeth  are :  C,  1 ;  P.  m.,  3 ;  M.,  1,  a  premolar  tooth  being  added.  Sec- 
ond premolar  three-lobcd;  carnassial  tooth  with  short  cutting-lieel ; 
tubercular  none.  Superior  canine  much  compressed,  denticiUate,  not 
grooved. 

Daptophilus  squaxidens,  Cope,  loc.  eit. 

Established  on  a  specimen  in  which  the  permanent  sectorial  of  tbe 
lower  jaw  is  protruded,  but  the  temporary  sectorial  not  yet  displacetl 
by  the  permanent  last  premolar.  Second  premolar  with  strong,  sob- 
equal  anterior  and  posterior  basal  lobes  and  two-rooted.  Enamel 
smooth. 

Sectorial  with  two  posterior  lobes,  the  lower  prominent.  Kamus 
decurved  at  symphysis.  Superior  canine  in  shape,  like  a  tooth  of  a 
shark  of  the  genus  Oxyrhina  ;  flat  within,  slightly  convex  without ;  the 
front  cutting-edge  turned  inward  at  the  basis;  both  edges  denticulate. 
The  fang  of  the  inferior  canine  penetrates  beyond  a  point  below  the 
first  premolar. 

Measureinentx, 

-a. 

Length  of  bases  of  three  posterior  molnr  teeth 0.010 

Length  of  basis  of  second  moliLr  tootli .  .010 

ElevftCion  of  basis  of  crown  of  second  molar  tootli    OOy 

Length  of  basis  of  crown  of  foorth  molar  tooth 017 

Elevation  of  basis  of  crowu  of  fourth  autar  tootb .013 

Depth  uf  ramus  at  fourth  molar  tooth * .015 

Depth  of  ramus  at  second  molar  tooth Otd 

Length  of  fragment  of  npper  canine 025 

WitUhof  fragment  of  oppercaaine  at  base .011 

Size  of  the  panther. 
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Should  it  be  ascertained  that  this  cat  developes  a  tabercalar  molar, 
(of  which  I  can  now  find  no  trace,)  it  will  be  necessary  to  estimate  it  as 
a  second  species  of  Dinictis,  Besides  the  large  Inisal  lobes  of  the  second 
premolar,  the  inferior  canine  has  an  apparently  larger  size  and  more 
posterior  extent  of  the  fang^  certainly  mach  greater  than  in  the  HoplO' 
phoneus  oreodontiSj  which  resembles  the  Dinictis  felina  in  this  region  ex- 
teriorly. In  accordance  with  the  continuation  of  the  canine  alveolus, 
the  inferior  border  of  the  jaw  is  rounded,  and  though  flared  on  the  outer 
margin  for  the  large  superior  canine,  it  is  not  truncate  as  in  the  saber- 
toothed  tigers  generally.  Coincideutally  the  superior  canine  is  reduced 
in  size,  being  relatively  shorter  than  in  D.  felina. 

HOPLOPHONEUS,  Cope. 

BaUetin  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  Terrs.,  No.  1,  p.  23, 1874. 

Char,  geii. — Dental  formula  of  mandible,  L,  3;  0.,  1;  P.  m.,  2  ;  M.  2. 
Superior  canine  greatly  developed;  end  of  mandible  expanded  and  thick- 
ened to  protect  it. 

This  is  simply  Machcerodus  with  a  tubercular  molar,  as  in  JOinictU.  The 
dental  formula  is  the  same  as  that  of  Buncelurusj  but  the  latter  proba- 
bly has  the  character  of  Felis  in  its  anterior  dentition. 

HOPLOPHONEUS  OEEODONTis,  Cope ;  MochcBTodus  orcodontisy  Cope,  Sy- 
nop.  New  Vert.  Col.,  1873,  p.  9. 

Char.  sp€€if,^The  species  was  established  on  a  young  individual  with 
part  of  the  temporary  dentition  remaining.  A  jaw  of  an  adult  furnishes 
additional  characters.  The  first  premolar  (the  third)  has  two  roots  and 
is  as  large  as  the  second,  instead  of  being  smaller,  as  in  Drepanodon 
primcevm.  The  second  (fourth)  has  a  prominent  anterior  basal  tubercle, 
as  in  the  last-named  species,  but  which  is,  according  to  Leidy,  wanting 
or  very  small  in  Dinictis  felina.  The  anterior  angle  of  the  mandible  is 
not  produced  downward  so  much  as  in  the  Drepandon,  but  is  more  as 
in  Dinictis  felina^  with  which  the  present  species  agrees  nearly  in  size. 
The  diastema  is  very  short  and  rises  to  the  base  of  the  large  inferior 
canine.  There  is  a  mental  foramen  below  the  anterior  root  of  the  first 
premolar,  and  two  vascular  foramina  on  the  front  face  of  the  ramus,  one 
above  the  other.  In  the  form  of  the  second  premolar,  this  species  re- 
sembles Drepanodon  occidentalism  Leidy;  but  that  species  is  supposed  not 
to  possess  the  tubercular  molars,  and  is  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  pres- 
ent animal. 

Measurements. 

M. 

Length  of  ramus  to  end  of  molar  series 0.065 

Length  of  molar  series 048 

Length  of  base  of  first  premolar 014 

Length  of  base  of  sectorial 017 

Depth  of  ramus  at  sectorial 017 

Depth  of  ramus  at  diastema 024 

Depth  of  ramus  at  symphysis 024 

The  second  specimen  is  immature,  and  presents  the  following  charac- 
ters. It  is  represented  by  an  incomplete  manibular  ramus  of  the  right 
side,  containing  two  incisors,  and  the  deciduous  sectorial,  with  portions 
of  other  teeth.  The  incisors  are  very  stout,  and  exhibit  slightly-curved 
conic  crowns,  with  a  serrulate  cutting-edge  on  the  inner  face.  The  sec- 
torial tooth  has  the  elevated  acute  anterior  lobe,  which  forms  with  the  me- 
dian lobe  the  usual  sectorial  shear.    Posteriorly  to  the  medwKi^XVi^^c^^it^ 
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two  acate  lobes,  the  third  as  high  as  the  anterior,  while  the  fonrtli  nearly  I 
renchea  the  line  of  the  base  of  thi?  anterior  notch.  There  is  no  antmor 
basal  lobe,  The  sectorial  was  of  large  nize,  Judging  by  the  alveobis. 
The  first  premolar  was  also  large  and  tworootetl.  Tliealveolns  for  llie  ■ 
inferior  canine  is  flat  on  the  inner  side.  The  increasing  anterior  dejith 
of  the  ramus  indicates  an  expansion  for  the  protection  of  the  large 
superior  canine. 

Truai  the  same  locality  as  the  last.  About  tlio  size  of  tlie  Oanadu 
lynx. 

Mea»ure)Himts. 

u.     ' 

Lcagthof  buses  of  crowDB  of  iireniolars  I  null  II O.(l->10  | 

l^ngtllDf  iMwesof  crowns  uf  premolar  U .Dllff  ' 

Eluvallun  of  crown  of  premolar  II .(HIO  1 

Elovntioii  nf  orowQ  of  iDciaor  II (XGo 

DiiMnclcrof  crown  of  inciMiT  II .OWB  I 

LenStU  of  dioatema  bebiud  cnnino .0110  I 

QUADBUHANA.  I 

MBNOTQERIUM,  Cope. 

I 
Bulletin  U. S. Geolotti'^al  Simcj-  of  Terrs.. No.  1, 1S74,  p. S3. 

This  new  genus  is  probably  qna<lrnmanous,  and  allied  to  the  lemurs;    ' 
bnt  fls  I  only  possess  {toitions  of  two  inaiidibnlarrami  with  dentitiou.  Ui    \ 
more  exact  determiuatiou  wilt  be  looked  for  with  interest.     It  ia  thu 
first  indiciitiou  of  the  esistcnce  of  monlieys  iu  the  Miocene  formation  of     ' 
the  Unit«d  States. 

There  are  at  Jeai^t  two  premolars  and  three  molars  iu  JJie  iufei'iop  «e-  , 
ries ;  those  anterior  t>eing  lost  in  the  apeuimens.  The  last  premolar  la 
somewhat  sectorial  in  form,  having  a  com}ircsscd  but  stout  luo'liau  cnsp, 
a  liroad  heel  behind,  and  a  small  tubercle  in  front.  T)ie  last  molar  is 
rather  siaaller  than  the  others,  and  with  a  slight  posterior  or  fitili 
tubercle.  The  molars  support  four  tubercles  nearly  opposite,  iu  pairs, 
and  connected  by  a  diagonal  crest,  so  that  wlieu  the  crown  is  worn  an 
S  shaped  figure  results.  The  two  alveoli  iu  front  of  the  last  premolar 
may  h>Lve  contained  each  a  aeparntetouth,  or  asiugle  tooth,  longer  than 
any  of  the  others.  The  geuus  is  apparently  allied  to  the  Lcjttochcerus 
of  Leidy. 

Menothbrium  lbmurinum.  Cope,  loc.  cit.,  January,  1874. 

Char,  specif. — The  last  premolar  is  longer  than  any  of  the  molars. 
There  are  no  cingula  on  the  molars,  but  the  transverse  crest  from  one 
of  the  tubercles  descends  to  the  side  of  that  oppo.site  to  it,  along  the 
end  of  thecrowu.     Euaiuel  smooth.     Kaiuusof  the  jaw  rather  elongate. 

Mcasuremcttts. 

u 

Len);tfa  of  bases  of  sii  molars O.O-JTil) 

Le:i|;lb  of  bases  of  true  molars OKHt 

LeuKlL  of  basis  of  first  tnto  molar Od-lO 

■\Vi(ltLiif  basis  of  first  trnp  molar 00:P2 

Li-ngth  of  basis  of  last  premolar Oii.Vi 

Wiilth  of  liasisof  last  premolar Oii:!0 

Depth  of  ramus  at  last  premolar (HW 

This  auimal  was  about  as  large  as  the  domestic  cat. 
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TESTUDINATA. 

TESTUDO,  Linn. 

Kemains  of  species  of  this  genns  are  very  abundant  in  the  Miocene  of 
Colorado,  and  present  mnch  greater  variety  of  structure  than  do  the  tor- 
toises of  the  White  Eiver  beds  of  Dakota.  This  is  most  strikingly  seen 
in  the  forms  of  the  lobes  of  the  plastron,  which  may  be  flat  and  trnn- 
cute,  deeply  bifurcate  or  produced  into  a  wedge-shaped  process.  I  have 
distinguished  four  species,  as  follows : 

Testudo  CULTBA.TUS,  Copc,  Pal.  Bull.,  No.  15,  p.  6. 

This  species  introduces  several  from  the  same  formation  as  the  Pelto- 
saurusj  which  agree  with  the  existing  genus  Testudo  in  their  short,  stout 
metapodial  and  phalangeal  bones,  and  single  anal  scutum  of  the  cara- 
pace. 

In  the  present  species,  the  prominent  peculiarity  is  seen  in  the  form  of 
the  lip  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  phistron,  each  half  of  which  is  an 
elongate  pyramid,  its  depth  and  width  being  equal.  The  marginal  bones 
were  short,  stout,  and  recurved.     Length  of  carajiace  nearly  18  inches. 

Testudo  laticuneus,  Cope,  Pal.  Bull.,  No.  16,  p.  6. 

In  this  species,  the  anterior  lip  of  the  lobe  of  the  plastron  is  very 
prominent  and  wedgesliaped,  and  with  dentate  margin,  and  is  flat  and 
thin.  The  posterior  lobe  is  subtrnncate.  The  mesosternal  bone  is  hex- 
agonal and  broader  than  long,  and  is  pointed  behind.  The  pygal  bone 
is  triangular,  and  the  anal  marginal  is  convex  in  both  sections  and 
abbreviated  below.  Each  marginal  bone  behind  the  bridge  presents  a 
mucro,  where  a  dermal  suture  reaches  the  margin.  Anal  scutum  very 
wide.  All  the  sutures  double  Hues.  Length  from  18  inches  to  2  feet ; 
width  two-thirds  the  length.    Carapace  rather  flattened. 

This  is  the  most  abundant  species  of  the  formations ;  several  good 
specimens  obtained. 

Testudo  amphithorax,  Cope,  Pal.  Bull.,  Ko.  15,  p.  6. 

Anterior  lobe  of  plastron  broadly  truncate,  scarcely  lipped;  pos- 
terior lobe  openly  emarginate.  Mesosternum  longer  than  broad,  acute 
in  front,  very  obtuse  behind.  All  the  sutures  simple.  Anal  marginal 
shortened  but  convex.  Form  dei)res8ed.  Length  and  width  as  in  the 
last. 

Testudo  ltgonius,  Cope,  Pal.  Bull.,  NoT  15,  p.  6. 

Posterior  lobe  of  plastron  produced  into  two  flattened,  sharp-edged, 
wedge  shaped  processes,  separated  by  a  deep  notch,  as  in  Hadriunus 
corHonii.  Marginal  bones  behind  very  wide,  or,  considered  separately, 
long  and  narrow,  with  a  step-like  angle  and  notch  where  the  scutal 
suture  reaches  the  margin. 

The  form  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  plastron  is  yet  uncertain,  though 
fragments  found  with  the  type  resemble  that  of  T,  laticuneus.  At  least 
three  incomplete  specimens  obtained. 

STYLE:\IYS,  Leidy. 

STYLE^n'S  NEBiiASOENSTS,  Leidy,  Testudo  iiebrascemisj  Leidy,  Report 
Geol.  Surv.  Terrs.,  (^to,)  vol.  i,  p.  339. 


JJEOLOOICAi.  mmvzt  of  the   TERBfrOBIEEl. 

LACERTILIA. 

PELTOSAUEUb,  Cope. 

1  Pslt>Dtol.  Balletin,  No.  15,  p.  S. 

PreiDaxillHry  DiKlmded,  with  eitine;  a  zygomatic  postorbital;  and 
parieto<|Uiidrate  arcbes.  Teeth  pleurodout,  with  obtaee,  compressed 
crowu8,  of  similar  form  on  all  the  jawbones.  Body  corered  with 
osseous  scuta,  which  are  in  places  united  by  Butnre.  Vertebrie  de- 
pressed, with  simple  articulations.  Mediau,  hesagi>nn1,  dermal  scnta 
on  the  parietal  booe.    Parietals  united. 

There  are  sufficieot  remains  of  the  typical  species  of  this  genns  to 
faroish  a  basis  for  an  estimntion  of  its  affinities,  a  point  of  some  inter- 
est, as  this  lias  l>een  seldom  if  ever  done  in  the  case  of  a  terrestrial 
lizard  of  the  Mioi^ene.  Tlie  primary  group  to  which  it  is  to  be  referred 
is  not  ditlienit  to  determine.* 

The  frontal  and  parietal  bonea  arc  each  undivi<Ied,  nod  there  is  no 
font-anelle  in  either  or  their  common  suture.t  There  is  a  larpe  po-^tr 
firontal,  and  the  usual  cmnial  arches  are  present,  and  the  (inadrato-jugal 
absent.  The  frontal  possesses  stroug  lateral  inferior  crests,  bnt  whether 
tbey  underareb  the  olfactory  tube  completely  the  specimen  does  not 
show.  All  the  nsnal  clemeuts  of  the  mandibular  ramus  are  present, 
but  the  angular  is  very  narrow.  The  dentary  does  not  uicterid  behind 
the  corouoid  on  the  external  face  of  the  jaw.  The  coronoid  is  little  pro- 
duced either  forward  or  backward  above,  but  sends  a  process  forward 
on  the  inner  face  of  the  dentary.  The  splenial  is  well  developed  bnt 
becomes  very  sleuder  anteriorly ;  it  covers  the  meckelian  groove  ejfoept 
for  a  short  space  distally,  where  it  furrows  the  inferior  aspect  of  the 
jaw.  The  suraugular  is  quite  pecnlinr;  it  is  massive,  and  lacks  the 
usual  dft'ii  fti.'isa  for  the  pterygoid  musfle,  and  has  a  broadly  tninc;itp 
snperior  Dinrgiu.  it  is  in  the  same  vertical  plaue  as  the  dentary,  and 
not  oblique  or  snbhorizontal  as  in  most  QeccomSa:.  The  dental  foramen 
is  smalt  and  pierces  its  inner  face.  The  posterior  angle  of  the  ramus 
is  broken  otf. 

The  characters  of  the  premasillary  bone,  fontanelle,  dentition,  coro- 
noid, deutsiry,  spleuial  bones,  and  Meckelian  groove  place  this  genus 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  acrodont  families.  The  parictals  and  vertebrs 
are  distinct  from  anything  known  among  the  geccos.  There  is  no  re- 
sembiauce  in  essentials  to  the  Amphisbtcnui,  so  that  we  must  look  for 
its  place  among  the  numerous  pleurodout  families.  Ilere  the  absence 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  periotic  bones  and  sternum  somewhat  em- 
barrasses us;  bnt  other  indications  are  clear.  The  coincidence  of  the 
want  of  parietal  fontanelle  with  the  lateral  frontal  plates  refers  us  at 
once  to  the  Leptoglossa  or  Diploglossa ;  a  reference  confirmed  by  the 
simple  frontal  aud  strong  cranial  arches.  The  massive  form  of  the  sur- 
angular  boue,  and  rednctlou  of  the  angular,  at  ouce  distinguishes  Pelio- 
gaarus  from  any  knowo  family  of  the  tribe  Lfptoglossa,  aud  coustitutes 
a  point  of  near  resemblance  to  the  GerrhonolidcE.  This  appears  to  be  a 
real  affinity,  which  is  further  conflnned  by  the  presence  of  a  symmetri- 
cal dermal  scutellation  ou  the  top  of  the  head. 

Referring  PeUosaurus,  therefore,  provisionally  to  the  OerrhonotiH^e,  it 

*  See  tbo  nuthor's  UBteological  Characters  of  the  Scaled  Replifes,  in  PiocoedingB  Au- 
demy  I'liiludelphia,  1864,  p.  •£». 

t  What  I  orisinallj  thought  wbb  BUcb  ia  a  foramen-lika  ainas  iu  the  posterior  margin 
of  th«  pariutal. 
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remains  to  consider  tbe  generic  characters.  Tbe  temporal  fossa  was 
not  roofed  over  by  true  bone,  though  the  border  of  the  postfrontal 
encroaches  on  it ;  and  it  is  rather  small.  The  orbits,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  large,  and  the  malar  bone  forms  a  segment  of  a  circle.  The  parietal 
thins  out  behind,  and  its  posterior  border  has  a  subronnd  excavation. 
The  two  median  dermal  scuta,  Which  left  their  impressions  on  the  parie- 
tal bone,  represent  the  interparietal  and  postiuterparietal  plates  re- 
spectively; the  latter  especially  characteristic  of  the  GerrhonotidWj  and 
not  found  in  leptogloss  or  diplogloss  families  generally ;  those  possess- 
ing it  being  the  Lacertidce  in  the  former,  and  Anguidw  in  the  latt^^r. 
The  most  prominent  character  which  distinguishes  this  genus  from 
Qerrlionottis  is  the  existence  of  the  osseous  scuta  which  covered  the 
body.  Even  the  form  of  these  is  similar  to  the  corresponding  dermal 
scuta  of  the  existing  genus. 

Peltosatjrus  granulosus,  Cope,  Pal.  Bull.,  No.  15,  p.  5. 

Indicated  by  considerable  iK)rtions  of  a  skeleton,  which  I  excavs^d 
from  the  matrix.  Parietal  bone  broad  and  flat,  frontal  little  narrowed, 
gently  convex,  both  with  finely  granular  upper  surface.  Scuta  not 
keeled,  finely  granular.  Number  of  teeth  on  premaxillary  bone,  7; 
teeth  on  dentary,  10  in  0"^.010.    Surfaces  of  dentary  smooth. 

MeasuremenU. 

M. 

Median  width  of  narietals. 0.0140 

Median  width  of  frontals 0080 

Length  of  roandibolar  ramus  to  cotyliis 0400 

Diameter  of  vertebral  centrnm,  (transverse) 00:J0 

Length  of  vertebral  centrum - 0055 

Size  about  that  of  the  American  Hehderma, 

EXOSTINUS,  Cope. 

Synopsis  Now  Vert.  Colorado,  p.  1(). 

Char.  gen. — This  form  of  lizard  is  represented  principally  by  a  nearly 
entire  frontal  bone.  Close  to  it  were  found  a  zygomatic  bone  and  a 
nearly  complete  dentary  bone  with  the  teeth.  The  former  is  in  all 
respects  appropriate  to  the  frontal  bone,  and  the  size  of  the  dentarv  bears 
the  usual  relation  of  size  to  the  same.  Its  dentition  is  appropriate  to 
the  affinities  of  this  genus  to  PeltosavruSj  Cope. 

The  frontal  bone  is  much  narrowed  between  the  orbits,  as  in  recent 
leptogloss  Pleurodonta^  while  the  olfactory  lobes  were  almost  as  com- 
pletely underarched  as  in  the  thecagloss-type  The  stent,  well  developed 
zygomatic,  with  malarprocess,  resembles  the  former  group,  and  the  teeth 
have  a  similar  structure.  These  are  closely  placed,  truly  pleurodont 
and  subcylindric.  The  crowns  are  simple,  compressed,  and  with  a  con- 
vex edge.  They  are  similar  in  form  throughout  the  dentary  bone. 
Cranial  bones  covered  with  symmetrical  osseous  prominences. 

These  details,  so  far  as  they  go,  resemble  those  of  PcUosaurus^  and 
Exostimis  is  doubtless  to  be  referred  to  the  same  natural  tribe  of  lizards, 
the  Diploglossa.  The  rugosities  of  the  crauiunj  indicate  its  greater 
resemblance  to  Heloderma  than  to  Gerrhonotus^  but  the  teeth  are  much 
more  like  those  of  the  former  genus  than  the  latter.  This  genus  and 
PeltoHaurus  constitute  our  first  definite  knowledge  of  the  extinct  forms 
of  Diploglossa. 

33  GS 
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EXOSTOTUS  BEBRATUS,  CopB,  loc.  eU. 

Char,  specif, — A  aeries  ot  tulten-les  alon^eacb  t*D[>ni -orbital  borderi 
longitudinal  at  tlie  frniit,  <)iiadnite  at  the  biick  part  o(  the  eyebrow.  A 
single  tteries  of  tnbercles  separatea  tliem.  Fire  tubercles  in  a  tntng- 
verse  row  at  the  posterior  margin  of^the  frontal.  Two  aeries  of  Hat 
tubercleti  on  tbe  zygomatic  bone.  I>eiit*ary  quit*  convex  on  outer  face; 
inner  lace  slightly  convex ;  S  teeth  in  0™.O050. 

MfoaurcmenU. 

M. 

Length  of  frontal,  (nearly  coin[i1  etc) O.IXTTO 

Width  of  frontal  [■osteriorl; (KKH 

Widthoffronfal  at  post-orbital  point Ofrta 

n'idtb  of  frontal  between  orbits OOtB 

Length  of  zygomatic ... . .0070 

Dfpthof  doiiiarjBt  lasttMith I1O30 

LeugtUof  amaudJbnbirtoath tWlS 

^ont  the  size  of  the  cotnmoti  eastern  Bcinc,  (Eumecet  /ruciatKs.] 

ACIPEION,  Cope. 

Synopsis  Vert.  Colorado,  p.  17. 

Char.  gen. — Represented  by  &  dcutary  bone,  with  nearly  all  of  the 
teeth  remaining.  A  groove,  apparently  the  Alcckelian,  extends  alouR 
the  inferior  border  of  the  distal  half  of  the  bone.  The  teeth  are  truly 
pleiuodoot,  cloHely  placed,  and  cylindric,  with  compreitsed  crowna.  Tlie 
hitter  supports  a  large  median  and  two  small  lateral  cuspH,  three  in  all. 

ACIPEJOM  POBMOStIM,  CopC,  lOC.  CtU 

Char,  specif. — The  crowns  project  well  above  the  alveolar  border. 
External  face  of  ilentarv  smooth,  with  rather  dit^taut  foraiuina.  Ten 
jind  a  half  teeth  in  O^.OOdO. 

Measurements. 

u. 

Depth  of  dentarj' at  middle O.OOW 

Leugtb  of  a  median  tooth - .0018 

Elevation  of  bame  above  alveolus 0010 

This  species  is  about  the  size  of  onr  Cnemidopkori.  From  all  the 
genera  oi  this  group,  Aeiprton  differs  in  the  uniform  character  of  tlie 
teeth,  there  being  no  simple  teeth  in  the  front  of  the  series  so  far  its 
preserved.  A  jaw -fragment  probably  represents  a  second  species  of  this 
geuuB. 

DfACIUM,  Cope. 

Synopsis  Vert.  Colorado,  p.  17. 

Established  on  the  sacral  vertebra  of  a  large  lizanl,  whicb  presents 
such  peculiarities  as  to  indicate  that  its  affinities  are  remote  from  those 
above  described. 

The  diapophysis  is  snbeylindric  and  elongate.  Centmm  concave  be 
low;  neural  arch  Hat  above.  Articulation  without  zygospheuo  or  rndi- 
ment  of  it;  Kygapophyses  oblique,  the  arch  deeply  excavated  between 
the  anterior  ones.    Obliquity  of  ball  inferioriy. 

DiACIUM   QUIKQUEPEDALE,  Cope. 

Char,  specif. — Two  hypapophy.sial  tubercles  below  the  ball.  Gentn 
slightly  depressed,  the  cup  excavated  above  and  below.    An  angola- 
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tion  extends  backward  f^om  each  anterior  zygapophysis ;   the  nearal 
arch  between  them  flat  on  the  anterior  half. 

Meamirements. 

M. 
Length  of  centram  below O.OIOO 

Diameter  of  articular  cup, \  ^^!^!^,:::"""\:::::\::-\:""::::"::\   -^ 

Diameter  of  base  of  diapophysis 0044 

Width  between  anterior  zygapophyses • 0093 

Width  of  upper  plane  of  neural  arch 0078 

This  species  is  as  large  as  any  of  the  existing  species  of  Varanidce. 

OKEMASTOSAURUS,  Cope. 

Synopsis  Vert.  Colorado,  1873,  p.  18. 

Established  on  vertebrse  which  differ  from  those  of  Peltosaurua  in  the 
absence  of  the  sharp  ridges  which  connect  the  anterior  zygapophyses 
with  the  posterior  in  the  dorsal  vertebrae.  They  are  better  developed 
in  the  cervical  region.  The  species  of  this  genus  which  are  known  are 
ntermediate  in  size  between  those  of  Peltosaurus  on  the  one  hand  and 
ExoBtinus  and  Aciprion  on  the  other. 

Dorsal  vertebrae  without  zygosphene. 

The  neural  arch  is  capacious  in  the  cervical  region,  and  each  neurapo- 
physis  is  excavated  below  the  posterior  zygapophysis,  and  sending  a 
ridge  downward  and  backward  round  the  centrum,  continuing  as  a  low 
shoulder  on  the  inferior  face.  Diapophysis  with  a  single  narrow  capit- 
ular articulation,  extending  obliquely  downward  and  forward  ;  that  of 
the  third  vertebra  smaller.  Axis  with  an  elevated  neural  arch,  with 
obtuse,  inferior  carina.  Odontoid  a  cresceniic  element,  with  a  transverse 
groove  on  its  anterior  face.  All  the  centra  with  an  obtuse  but  promi- 
nent hypapophysial  keeL 

CBE3I ASTOSAURUS .  CARINICOLLIS,  CopC,  loc.  City  p.  18. 

Ball  of  sixth  cervical  vertebra  round.  Neural  arches  broad,  each  with 
a  low,  acute  keel  for  spine,  which  is  elevated  on  the  third,  and  produced 
roof-shaped  backward  and  forward  on  the  axis.  The  costal  articula- 
tions are  not  produced  below  the  centrum. 

Measurements. 

M. 

Length  of  cervical  vertebrse  II  to  VI 0.0140 

Length  of  axis .0038 

Elevation  of  axis  behind 0047 

Diameter  of  odontoid,  (in  front) 0034 

Length  of  c.  VI 0029 

Diameter  of  ball  of  same 0011 

Total  elevation  of  same 0030 

The  dorsal  vertebr<T,  which  are  ap[)ropriately  associated  with  the  cer- 
vicals,  have  transversely-oval  articular  faces,  and  centra  without  infe- 
rior keel  or  ridge.  The  vertebrae  are  all  dorsal,  heuce  the  diapophyses 
have  the  usual  form  in  the  order  for  costal  articulation,  and  do  not  pro- 
ject as  far  inferiorly  as  the  plane  of  the  lower  face  of  the  centrum.  It 
doesnot  project  beyond  the  auterior  zygapophysis,  and  the  lower  half  is 
especially  developed  as  thecostal  condyle.  Neural  spine  a  keel  extending 
from  the  front  of  the  arch  and  rising  into  a  short  apex  above  the  articu- 
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l;ir  ball.    There  is  a  collar  ronnd  the  ball,  which  is  faintly  visible  on  the 
iuforior  side. 

Measurements. 

u 

Lenstli  of  ptntrujD O.tKMfl 

Width  of  fup mii 

Depth  of  ou|> OOIO 

EkvaiiuD  of  aenral  areli  ftuterioTlv 01)15 

Elevutioii  of  uoural  npine  and  orcn  posteriory .IX)4!1 

Total  enpHnso  in  front OOIT 

The  dorsals  represent  several  iodividimls. 

CBEMASTosiUECS  UNiPBDALis,  Cope;  Diacium  unipedale,  Cope,  Svn- 

op.  Vert.  Col.,  p.  18. 

Kepresented  by  a  sacral  vertebra  of  au  individual  smaller  than  any  of 
tiiose  of  the  last -described  species,  and  churacterized  by  the  nnusiial 
protuberance  of  the  articular  ball  and  absence  of  flattening  of  the  cen- 
trum below.  Centrnm  depressed;  plane  lougitndiniilly  convex  in  trans- 
Terso  section.  An  annular  gioove  round  itie  ball.  Diapopbysis  elon- 
gate, slightly  depressed. 

Sieasitrejnents. 

M. 
Lnngth  of  centrnm O.DIKU 

^'^^'-"f-p^^^r:::::::::::;::::::::;:::::::;;;:::::::::::::::    :SS!:i 

PLATTKHAOHIS,  Cope. 

Synopsis  Vert,  Colurado,  p.  19. 

Char,  geit. — Dorsal  vertebrie  united  by  the  zygosphene,  as  well  as  the 
Dsnal  nrticnlntion.  Centrum  ninch  depressed,  tiiit  below.  Neural  ardi 
depressed,  ao  augle  connecting  the  zygapopLysea.  Neural  spine  a  keel, 
projecting  beyond  tlie  posterior  margin  in  a  mucro. 

Platyrhaciiis  coloeadoensis,  Cope,  loc.  cit.f  p.  19. 

Char,  specif. — Ball  truncate  below  its  convex  facfi,  looking  slightly 
npward.  Costal  capitular  surface  seniiglobular  directly  below  the  an- 
terior zygajiophysis.     Neural  arch  concave  between  zygapophyses. 

Measurements. 

Length  of  Ihrcc  dorsal  vertcbrre — ..      0.OO70 

Length  of  one  dorsal  vertebra - .OOi- 

"»""'•"■ '■"■ISXT".;;;;;;;;::;;;:::::;:;;.:;:.:.;.;."."."'."::;:.';;:    'mH 

Elevation  of  verteltra .0019 

Width  between  zygapophysis -. .00^ 

The  size  of  this  species  is  similar  to  that  of  the  two  species  already 
described  from  teeth ;  but  the  vertebral  articulation  is  not  appropriate 
to  Exoatinus  with  existing  lights. 

OPHIDIA. 

NEUEODROMICUS,  Cope. 

Synopiis  Vert.  Colorado,  p.  15. 

Char.  gen. — Centrnm  small,  with  a  prominent  truncate  hyi>aT>ophyai.i. 

,  Ifenral  arch  capacious,  the  zygautrum  wider   than  the  articular  cnp. 

'Urapophyses  bounding  the  canal  laterally  below  the  zygosphene;  ita 
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border  not  angalate  behind.     Parapophysis  projecting  acutely  below 
centruDi.    An  elevated  neural  spine. 

l^EUEODROMICUS  DOESALIS,  Oope,  loc.  cit 

Char,  specif. — Articular  surfaces  of  centnim  round ;  the  ball  with  a 
slightly  upward-looking  obliquity.  Hypapophysis  continued  to  cup  as  a 
prominent  carina.  A  ridge  connecting  zygapophyses.  Neural  spine 
extending  its  base  forward,  so  as  to  stand  on  the  entire  length  of  the 
neural  arch. 

Measurements. 

Length  of  centrnm 0.0045 

i>--^-f-p.SrrS.«;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;;:::::::::::;;::  S 

Elevation  of  neural  spine  above  centrum 00G5 

Elevation  of  neural  spine  above  neural  arch OOtO 

Length  of  hypapophysis  below  centrum 0012 

Width  of  hypapophysis OOil 

The  zygantrum  is  capacious,  and  the  whole  neural  arch  open  and 
light.  The  species  was  about  the  size  of  the  black  snake,  {Bascanium 
constrictor.) 

Calamagras,  Cope,  loc.  cit. 

Char.  gen. — An  obtuse  hypdpophysial  keel  most  prominent  posteriorly. 
No  ridge  from  the  zygosphene ;  that  from  the  parapophysis  wanting  or 
rudimental.  Neural  spine  posterior,  short,  and  obtuse.  Neural  arch 
not  produced  posteriorly;  zygosphene  wider  than  articular  cup.  Artic- 
ular surfaces  moderately  oblique.  A  concavity  separating  the  articular 
surfaces  of  the  diapophysis  and  parapophysis. 

This  genus  differs  from  Boavus,  as  described  by  Marsh,  in  the  absence 
of  ridges  and  concavity  of  parapophysis. 

Calamagras  mukivorus,  Cope,  Joe.  cit.,  p.  15. 

Char,  specif. — Articular  surfaces  a  broad  transverse  ellipse.  Hypapo- 
physis terminating  in  an  appressed  point.  No  inferior  lateral  ridge  on 
centrum ;  a  trace  of  one  on  the  posterior  part  of  neural  arch. 

Measurements. 

Length  of  centrum 0.0030 

Width  of  ball 0017 

Depth  of  ball OOo) 

Width  between  parapophyses 00*23 

Depth  of  entire  vertebra 0040 

Represented  by  six  consecutive  vertebrae.  Size  that  of  the  water- 
snake,  {Tropidonotus  sipedon.) 

Calamagras  truxalis,  Cope,  loc.  cit,,  p.  15. 

Smaller.  Articular  surfaces  more  oblique.  Neither  centrum  nor  arch 
with  ridges;  hypopophysis  low,  without  apical  point.  Parapophysial 
surface  very  short  vertically. 

Measurements. 

Lenpfth  of  centrum *. 0.00*27 

Width  of  ball OOIG 

Deptb  of  ball 0011 

Width  between  parapophyses 0020 

Depth  of  entire  vertebra 00o4 

Size  of  the  garter-snake;  four  vertebrae  preserved. 
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OalAUAGRAS  ASGUI.ATUS,  Copp,  loc.  cU.,  p.  16. 

Tliu  largest  spmes,  iliMtiiigiiiidUed  by  the  presenco  of  a  Inw  ridgo  on 
tlie  centrum  f'mm  tlie  i>amtM>[>li>^>Btotii^  middle  of  the  oeutruni.  Ki>ti- 
ral  spiut'  on  the  poHterior  bM  of  the  neural  arch  short,  tniucate.  Uy- 
j)iiI)ophy8t8  short,  ending  in  au  obtuse  point.  ParapophytiiB  larger  than 
lu  other  t^jiecies,  nearly  equal  to  the  diapophyais. 

Moiuiitrementti. 

u. 
Length  of  ceutniui O.OaiO 

i>,.™.,,.fwq5S;S':"v;"-v-v;;."".:::";;"::-.^;;.\v;:;:::::    S 

Widtlj  bctwoea  purapopliysea 0044 

Depth  of  entire  vertebra ,<I045 

Aphelophis,  Cope,  he.  cit.,  p.  16. 

Char. gen. — Siniilartotheprecedingin  the  absencoofacnminatediapo- 
physijil  process,  the  zygoepbene  exceeding  the  articnlnr  extremity  in 
width,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  imsterior  border  of  the  nenral  arch. 
There  are  no  longitudinal  ridges,  Ibo  hypapophysis  being  entirely  wan^ 
ing.  The  articniar  faces  of  the  parupophysis  and  diapophysis  contiuu' 
one  wilbout  intervening  concavity. 

AvHELOpnis  TALprvoBCs,  Cope,  loc.  cit.,  p.  10, 

Char,  specif. — ^Vertebra;  short  and  wide ;  the  neural  spine  stouter  and 
more  obtuse  than  in  any  other  species  hero  described,  occupying  less 
than  half  tlie  neural  nrofa  with  its  basis.  Zygosphene  wide,  depressed, 
with  nearly  straight  posterior  margin,  not  sending  any  ridge  backward 
from  the  posterior  face.  Articular  faces  nf  centi'um  a  deprcRsed  ovnl ; 
ball  looking  upward,  its  axis  making  4ii<^  with  that  of  the  centrum, 
Parapophysis  not  projecting  below  centrnm. 

MeamiTcments. 

u. 

Length  of  centrum O.OOSR 

Diamcterof  cuj>8,  J^^^*;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;";;;;-;;;;;;;;""";;;     ;^J^ 

Width  botiTeen  purapophj'ses - .0017 

Depth  of  eiitire  vertebra tKKH 

Width  .'fzygoBpheue .OOiO 

Bepresented  by  three  vertebra  of  au  iudividunl  about  the  size  of  C. 
trvxalia. 


CHATT  ER    V. 
THE    LOUP   FORK    EPOCH- 
In  the  Pliocene  strata  abeiidy  dcscril>ed,  mammalian  i 
exceedingly  abundant  over  limited  areas ;  those  of  horses  in  an  especial 
luauner.    Those  obtained  are  as  follows : 

Specks, 

Carnivora 4 

Perissodactyla S 

Artiodactylu ' 

Pmboscidiiv 1 

Testudinata 1 

__         Total ;il 
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The  most  important  paleontological  results  are,  (1)  the  discovery  that 
the  camels  of  this  period  possessed  a  full  series  of  upper  iucisor-teetb ; 
(2)  that  the  horses  of  the  geUus  Protohippua  are,  like  those  of  Bippothe- 
riunij  three-toed ;  (3)  that  a  Mastodon  of  the  M.  ohioticus  typo  existed 
during  the  same  period. 

List  of  species. 

OARNIVOEA. 

CANIS,  Linn. 
Canis,  sp,  incerta. 

Represented  by  a  portion  of  the  left  ramus  of  the  mandible,  which  con- 
tains alveoli  for,  and  portions  of,  I.,  3 ;  C,  1 ;  and  P.  m.,  4.  The  incisors 
are  closely  crowded  by  the  huge  canines,  which  have  larger  proportions 
than  dogs  generally,  resembling  more  those  of  the  bears,  or  larg^  feline 
oarnivora.  The  first  premolar  is  one-rooted,  and  separated  by  a  long 
diastema  from  the  canine.  The  second  premolar. is  two-rooted,  and 
separated  from  the  first  by  a  short  diastema.  The  third  is  also  se])arat- 
ed  by  a  diastema  from  the  second,  which  exceeds  that  in  front  of  the 
latteV.  The  fourth  follows  the  third  immediately.  The  mental  foramina 
are  two,  one  large,  below  the  first  premolar,  the  other  smaller,  but  lit- 
tle below  the  alveolar  margin,  opposite  the  posterior  margin  of  the  sec- 
ond premolar. 

Measurements. 

M. 

Len^h  of  fraf^ent - 0.175 

Length  from  incisors  to  P.  m.  4 .095 

length  of  basis  of  P.  m.  3 017 

Leogth  of  basis  ofP.  m.  2 OH 

Vertical  diameter  of  canine  at  basis 029 

Length  of  symphysis 07 J 

Depth  of  ramus  at  P.  m.  2 047 

This  large  species  is  about  as  large  as  the  Canis  haydenii  of  Leidy,  and 
may  be  identical  with  it.  It  is  characterized,  among  dogs,  by  the  weak- 
ness of  its  premolars  as  much  as  by  the  strength  of  its  canines. 

Canis  s-^vus,  Leidy,  Anc.  Fauna  Keb.,  p.  28. 

TOMARCTUS,  Cope: 

Paloontological  Bulletin,  No.  14,  p.  1. 

Established  on  a  mandibular  ramns,  supporting  a  perfect  caruassial 
tooth  and  fangs  of  the  following  dentition  :  C,  1  ;  M.,  4 ;  the  last  incom- 
plete ;  hence  the  number  of  posterior  teeth  unknown.  The  ramus  is  much 
njirrowed  in  front.  The  carnassial  lias  an  inner  tubercle  within  and  be- 
hind the  median  lobe,  and  a  large  posterior  heel  supporting  both  inner 
and  outer  tubercles.    The  succeeding  tooth  was  wide. 

This  genus  is  appar(»utly  one  of  the  Catiidw,  The  carnassial  tooth  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  genus  Cayiis^  but  the  existence  of  only  tv,o 
premolars  in  advance  of  it  is  a  feline  rather  than  canine  character. 
The  jaw  diminishes  rapidly  in  size  anteriorly,  and  the  fragment  contains 
part  of  the  fang  of  a  large  canine  tooth,  whose  crown,  like  that  of  tbe 
two  succi?ediug  teeth,  is  broken  off.  The  form  was  evidently  a  short- 
faceil  type  of  dog,  concerning  which  additional  iiitormation  will  be 
looked  tor  with  interest. 


ILOGICJU.  8CBTEY  OF  THE  TEEKITOBIES.  '^^ 

ToMABcns  BRRnsosnifs.  Coiw,  l*nl.  Ball..  Xo.  IG,  p.  2. 

Stt^utMl  (inMiKiliir  twthrootcd.  ^iiterior  balf  oftbc  cama^nl  iritii  ttiu 
iiMUl  itrcUMial  utraclure;  IIk  nntprior  lobe  tlie  sualler.  Ttie  inner 
tubvKlR  bout  tbe  same  lieigbr.  Tbe  bpel  «vastitate»  tme-ihinl  tbc 
Iruglli  or  tbe  tooth,  aoU  its  hiteml  tabercW  are  angular;  tbe  iHisteri<>r 
lov.    Eiiumel  sligUtly  nigose. 

Mea»ureweHt». 

u. 

Ixif^h  of  fint  thrre  molan -.  O.Wl 

LeoJhtKif  tliiM  muloT,  (camuBiB]) -..     .IBS 

i'.lwvutiuii  ur  Ibird  molar,  (4-4niii»utl) OH 

Widtb  nf  third  muliu- si  loidille .0(4 

liMiftib  of  liiwluf  tbitd  rooliM- Ml 

Dctitb  of  mmusut  tbinl  molar _ M....... XBl 

lu  ttie  ubbreviation  of  the  doutal  scries  in  fron',  tbis  species  reseai 
MARTES,  Cav. 
Mabtes  mustelisus,  Cop6,  Pal.  Bull.,"  >'o.  14.     ( J^fwrodon.) 

A  (imaii,  Hingie-rootetl,  Mecoml  mnlar  of  tbe  lon'er  jaw.  First  inolar 
Beotoriiil,  witb  a  ratber  narrow  poslerior  beot,  one-third  ita  k-ugtb,  ami 
a  small  inner  tubercle  at  tbt:  base  of  tbe  Hpcond  out«r  cnsp.  Liist  pre- 
molar witb  a  Abort  pOKterior  heel,  ami  dii^tinct  oater  tabercle  an  Ibe 
pontcrlor  Hide  of  tbe  cufl]!.  Margin  of  jaw  strongly  everted  below  uias- 
setcric  fo»sa. 

MeasurtmenU. 

LeDii^liuf  tbrf^lMtiDOlara OOIS 

Lenvl.h  of  itwlurinl  niolara JtlO 

Wi.llli  <,f  Ht-cTi,ri,il  nuiliuw,  (sreatPHt) Offi 

Hei([ltt  (if  poHterior  ciisp,  (RreatMt) .(KB 

This  Hpec'ies  was  about  as  large  as  tbc  domestic  cat,  and  less  than 
oue-tbiid  tliat  of  JElurodon  ferox,  Leidy. 

PEltlSSODACTYLA, 

AOERATUERIUM,  Kaup. 

ACEEATUEKIUM  MEGALODUS,  Cope,  Pal.  Bull.,  So.  14,  p.  1. 

Tbis  large  s|K'cie»  and  tbe  A.  craxmrs,  Leidy,  were  very  abiiiidaut  dur- 
ing the  I'lioceiic  period  in  Western  North  America.  Tbeir  remains  are 
everywhere  mingled  witb  those  of  horses  aud  camels.  The  former,  and 
probably'  the  latter,  are  to  be  referred  to  a  distinct  section  of  Accra- 
iheriirm  on  account  of  the  existence  of  but  three  premolar  teeth  in  tbe 
mundibulur  series,  and  probably  in  tbe  masillary  also.  Oue  of  our  si>eci- 
meus  exhibits  the  missing  mipeiior  premolar  on  one  side.  Tbe  outer 
incisor  below  is  a  large  tusk,  while  the  inner  is  small  and  caducous, 
IKiints  in  which  this  genus  resembles  the  genera  above  named,  and  dif- 
fers from  tbe  African  and  ticborhiue  species,  or  genus  Atelodut  of 
Pom  el. 

A  posterior  upper  molar  represents  tbe  A.  crassus  iu  the  original  col- 
lections described  by  Leidy.    A  well-develoi>ed  tubercle,  which  rises 

'  Tlieso  i>ublicatioDS  may  bo  procnrcd  at  tho  NaturulUt'a  agency,  Saleinf  Mass.,  or  of 
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from  tbe  bottom  of  the  valley  between  the  inuer  extremities  of  the 
cross-crests  in  the  last  and  penultimate  molars  of  A,  inegaloihis^  is 
wanting  in  the  A.  crassus;  partly  on  this  account  I  refer  my  second  large 
Pliocene  rhinoceros  to  the  latter,  represented  by  a  perfect  cranium, 
with  dentition  of  both  jaws  nearly  complete,  with  large  portions  of  skull 
and  dentition,  with  other  bones,  of  other  specimens. 

The  nasal  bones  are  not  co-ossified,  and  but  little  convex.  They  are 
smooth  and  long  and  slender,  indicating  that  this  rhinoceros  was  with- 
out a  horn.  The  inion  is  anterior  to  the  line  of  the  occipital  condyles, 
and  is  considerably  elevated  i^nd  bilobed.  The  temporal  foasff)  ||)- 
proach  each  other,  being  separated  by  a  narrow  rib  only.  The  ramus 
mandibuli  is  rather  slender,  and  projects  well  in  front  of  the  line  of  the 
nasals.  The  dentition  is  L,^;  C,  g;  P.m.,'-if^j  M.,  ^.  The  usual  anterior 
premolars  are  wanting  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  in  the  upper  jaw  in  one 
specimen  and  on  the  right  side  of  the  other;  hence  I  suspect«|  to  be 
the  normal  dentition  of  the  species.  As  they  are  ^  in  Rhinocems  and 
Aceratherium,  the  present  animal  may  be  placed  in  another  genus  ilnder 
the  name  of  Aphelops.  The  middle  incisors  were  caducous.  The  outer 
are  very  large  and  cylindric  at  biise;  the  attrition  of  their  inuer  faces 
would  indicate  an  opposing  pair,  but  these.I  did  not  find,  and  the  pre- 
maxillary  sutures  of  the  maxillary  are  exceedingly  slender.  The  first 
lower  premolars  are  not  very  narrow.  >  The  transverse  crests  of  the 
superior  molars  widen  inwardly,  but  do  not  come  into  contact  with  each 
other.  On  the  posterior  margin  of  the  jiosterior  is  a  deep  notch,  which 
almost  divides  it  across.  There  are  no  other  lobes.  The  last  molar  is 
narrowed.  These  teeth  are  notable  for  their  very  large  size  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  skull  generally.  In.  one  specimen,  P.  m.  2  (the  anterior) 
is  0.8  the  second  molar  in  transverse  diameter;  but  in  an  older  specimen 
it  is  less  than  half  the  same. 

Metisurements. 

M. 

Length  of  molar  eories 0/J55 

Length  of  second  molar,  crown 050 

Width  of  second  molar,  crown 050 

Width  of  second  premolar,  crown 0'.\S 

Length  of  second  premolar 032 

Length  of  lirst  (second)  lower  premolar 028 

Width  of  first  (second)  lower  premolar •. 016 

Total  length  of  cranium 560 

From  inion  to  end-nasals 456 

From  foramen  magnnm  to  inion 138 

Width  at  orbits 173 

Depth  of  mandible  at  first  molar .070 

About  the  size  of  the  Indian  rhinoceros,  but  with  much  larger  teeth. 

ACKRATHERiUM  CRASSirM,  Leidy;  Aphelops  crassus^  Cope,  Bull.  U.  S. 
Geol.  Surv.,  No.  1,  1874,  p.  12 ;  Rhinoceros  erassus,  Leidy,  Anc.  Fauua 
Dak.  and  Neb.,  &c.,  p.  228. 

Leidy  states  that  the  formtila  of  dentition  of  this  species  is  identical 
"with  that  of  tbe  Indian  rhinoceros,  and  elsewhere  that  it  is  probably 
a  true  rhinoceros,  as  distinguished  from  7lo6'raf/<enww.  He  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  possessed  material  to  verify  these  statements. 

An  imperfect  mandibular  ramus,  containing  the  last  molar  and  alveoli 
of  the  four  teeth  which  precede  it,  difters  from  the  corresponding  one  of 
A.  megalodus  in  the  greater  thickness  in  proi)ortion  to  the  depth.  It  is 
absolutely  both  shallower  and  thicker  than  a  corresponding  ramus  of 
the  allied  species,  while  the  teeth  are  larger,  the  last  three  occupying 
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exRctly  a  space  equal  tq  that  sopporting  the  laatfonrof  A.  megalodtia,  ' 
The  liist  Diolar  is  larger  than  the  ptiuulttiuate  iu  A.  cranxum,  (larger  io 
A.  megaloilva,)  and  CDcroauhes  on  the  ha»e  of  the  coronoiti  prucess  ;  iu 
all  the  jaws  of  A.  megalodux,  this  tooth  is  considerably  iu  advance  of  this 
process,  which  rist^a  loore  ahruptly  than  in  it.  This  tooth  is  shown  to 
be  the  last  molar  by  the  absence  of  any  triice  of  atreolus  or  crown  of  a 
SQccessioual  tooth  behind  iC  in  the  various  jawn  in  question.  Iu  A.  crux- 
mm,  the  corouoid  process  rises  gradually  from  the  trout  of  the  last  molar, 

Measvrementg. 

Length  <if  limt  ftmr  loolnra O.IGO  OalS 

Lengtliof  lastiuulw    044  .(tei 

I^iiKlliof  first  true  niolor 036  .055 

Width  of  first  trne  molar 098  .Uffl 

DoptU  uf  rumiw  at  M.  a 0«  .078    i 

Width  of  rainua  at  M,  a 047  .065 

The  last  molar  is  not  quite  protrodnd  in  the  type  specimen  of  A.  criu- 
«um. 

Near  to  the  specimen  Just  described,  I  founil  the  left  maxillar.v  bone, 
with  nasal,  frontal,  and  other  elt-mente,  of  a  rhinoceros,  which  ilifFnr  id  | 
some  respects  from  correspond  in  e  parts  of  .1.  mvgnlodvn.  The  rather  | 
larger  teeth  would  (u)incide  wVh  the  type  of  A.  craasum;  but  that  the 
Bpecimeus  belong  to  the  Mame  iWividual  i»  uot  certain.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  the  same  iu<^rease  iu  sS^v  )io&teriorly  ot  the  molars ;  the  M.  3 
exceeding  that  of  the  A.  megalodt\  while  the  P.  in.  ^  (the  flr«t)  isconsiil- 
erably  snnill«r.  Tlie  latter  measure»  less  than  half  M.  3,  while  it  iu  0.^ 
the  diameter  of  the  wime  in  the  A.  i^cgaloduH,  There  is  no  nidimvut  iif 
P.  m.  J.  Hence,  this  8t>ecimen  displays  fully  the  cliaracten  of  tlie 
genus  Aphehpa.  Tbe  nasal  bones  are  "long,  acaminate,  straight,  and  not 
co-ossified.  The.y  are  tectiform,  andVliatiilly  compressed,  instead  of 
flattened,  aa  in  two  specimens  of  Ihe  ^1.  hirgatothm  ;  they  are  also  quite 
rugose  at  the  extremity.    These  charaetei's  may  be  ouly  sexual. 

niPPOTIlEIilUM,  liaup. 

mi'i'UTiiEnuiM  SPEOIOHUM,  Leidy,  Ane.  Falina  Dak.  and  Neb.,  282. 

HllTOTHKltlUM  PANIKMBE,  Hp.  HOP. 

Indicated  by  molar  teeth  in  the  collection.  Two  of  these  have  elongate- 
curved  crowns ;  the  longer  is  a  left  posterior,  the  more  abraded  a  right 
median.  The  latter  is  characterized  by  the  generally  greater  simplicity 
of  the  euamel-boundaries  of  the  lakes,  as  compared  with  the  same  por- 
tions of  H.  specioaum,  with  which  it  agrees  iu  size.  The  only  pliciitions 
to  be  observed  are  the  iianal  opposite  ones  entering  the  lakes  from  the 
middle  of  their  adjacent  bonndaries,  and  aslightone  at  the  inner  angle 
of  the  Slime  border  of  the  anterior  lake.  Theiiinercrescentsarennited, 
the  posterior  retJtiniiig  its  width  posteriorly,  and  giving  off  the  posterior 
inner  column  from  its  anterior  half.  Both  the  internal  colatuus  are  loo- 
gitndiunlly  oval  and  rather  small,  the  anterior  well  separated.  The  ad- 
jacent enamel-border  givesofi' the  usual  projecting  fold.  Outline  of  crown 
nearly  quadrate. 

A  second  molar,  less  worn,  presents  therefore  a  little  greater  com- 
plexify of  enamel-folds.  Thus  the  anterior  Inner  part  of  each  lake  is 
folded  into  a  loop,  and  there  is  a  second  pair  ot'  opposite  folds  ontMide 
of  the  usual  pair  on  the  iidjacenl.  borders  of  the  lukeii. 

A  third  molar  is  much  more  worn  than  either  of  Ihe  preceding,  aoas 
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to  throw  the  inner  and  median  posterior  areas  togetlier.  The  anterior 
median  is  well  isolated  and  sabround.  There  are  no  folds  of  the  enamel- 
plates  whatever. 

Measurements. 

LeDgthof  No.  1  from  roots 0.027 

Width  of  antero-posterior 019 

Width  of  extero-interior i 020 

Length  of  No.  2 032 

Width  of  antoro-posterior 021 

Width  of  extero-intemal Old 

Lengthof  No.  3 018 

Width  of  antero-posterior .021 

Width  of  extero-interior 022 

From  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pawnee  Bnttes,  Colorado. 

PROTOHIPPUS,  Leidy. 

Protohippus  labrosus,  Cope. 

Having  obtained  a  number  of  fragmentary  and  entire  crania  refer- 
able to  species  of  the  present  genus,  it  becomes  possible  to  correlate 
the  mandibular  with  the  maxillary  forms,  dentitiou,  &c.,  as  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  do  heretofore.  Of  mandibles  there  are  four  types, 
which  I  refer  to  species  as  follows : 

Symphysis  flat,  shallow ;  no  diastema  between  their  incisor  and  canine 

teeth. — P.  Iab7vstis. 
Symphysis  narrower,  deep ;  inferior  molars  smaller. — P.  sejunctus. 
Symphysis    narrow,    deep,  contracted,  and   smaller;    lower    molars 
larger. — P.  perditus. 

These  comparisons  are  instituted  on  one  mandible  of  the  fii'st ;  two 
entire  and  three  incomplete  ones  of  the  second;  and  two  of  the  third 
types,  all  but  two  accompanied  by  superior  molars  or  crania.  The 
specimen  of  P.  labrosus  embraces  the  right  maxillary  bone,  containing 
five  molars ;  a  second  specimen  includes  three  superior  molars  of  the 
left  side ;  it  is  also  represented  by  several  isolated  molars. 

ProtohippMS  labrosus  resembles  the  two  species  described  by  Leid^'  as 
Merychippus  in  the  short  crowns  and  long  roots  of  the  molar  teeth,  with 
thickened  external  ridges,  separated  by  thin  banids  of  cementum.  It 
therefore  differs  from  Protohippus  perditus  and  P.  placidus^  resembling 
the  first  named  in  size.  It  is  exactly  intermediate  between  the  P.  insignis 
and  P.  mirahilis  in  size,  and  to  it  is  no  doubt  to  be  referred  Dr.  Leidy's 
No.  4  of  the  latter.*  Either  thei^  are  three  species  of  the  present  char- 
acter, or  Dr.  Leidy's  and  the  present  forms  must  be  arranged  under  one 
appellation.  I  prefer  retaining  them  as  distinct  for  the  present,  since  I 
have  nearly  identical  measurements  in  six  different  individuals,  and 
four  of  the  P.  perditus  equally  uniform  in  dimensions.  The  latter  always 
slightly  exceed  those  of  the  P.  labrosus^  and  differ  in  the  longer  dental 
crowns,  with  subacute  exterior  ridges ;  typically,  the  internal  columns 
are  oval  in  section,  but  may  occasionally  be  subcyliudric ;  they  are 
cylindric  in  P.  labrosus.  The  first  specimen  above  mentioned  I  regard 
as  typical,  and  describe  it  as  follows : 

The  first  premolar  is  well  developed ;  in  the  first  molar,  the  anterior 
lake  is  isolated  from  the  inner  fold.  The  anterior  inner  column  is  cylin- 
dric in  all  the  teeth  ;  the  posterior  similar,  but  Joined  with  its  crescent  by 
attrition  in  most  of  them.  The  boundaries  of  the  crescents  are  all  sim- 
ple, except  a  tendency  to  the  middle  infolding  of  the  adjacent  borders 

*  Ancient  Fauna  of  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  p.  300,  figured  plate  xvii,  Figs.  8-9. 


of  ihe  eiwmts.  The  bctta  ve  1m>  Bttfe  cvrad,  sad  iW  bw«  of  ite 
cnfwn,  vilb  tefiatina  of  the  htsad  loD^tniiiaal  gstuis.  bt  tmIUc, 
•llbo^b  the  aUntino  dT  tbe  iMfh,  eapeciaU?'  of  itae  infcnur  imucik, 
doet  ant  tmBaie  adrastHl  agv. 

Tbr  ouitMlHilF  k  diaCingnbbed  b;^  the  length  of  the  d»steiB»  ant)  tbe 
fctMws  aod  ^BlIowMai  at  tte  •jaqtiyru.  Tbr  irrwnrnt  moUnt  are 
all  prwart  lathe  HI  adwM,  and  are  ntbMtJafonn.  Eucfic  in  tlw  fint 
•atf  lats,  ibey  an  rtaiarfariwd  by  the  ^rafl  dereiopnent  «f  tlie  ani«- 
(for  emc«at  Iwni  and  povCcfior  tnbtrdc  uf  the  iDa«r  aide  of  tfae  cruvn. 
The  hom  of  sotoTiar  ercacCDt  of  ibe  ink  akoUr  is  vfU  pmdncicd  iuw-ard. 
bcoad,  aad  aimple  ;  the  eatire  torrth  is  namirM-  thaa  the  ocber  noUrs 
twwpt  the  SfU  3M  nxtb.  Tbc  latter  u  a  liule  longer  thaa  tkts  otb«rs, 
and  pOMMSM*  a  |;ia»ten«n'  cresrent  mtaller  iton  the  iithen.  The  caaiaes 
hpae  frotu  ihetr  ulveuli  rery  c(o«e  tn  tlir  ihini  iDcisora  (  the  two  pain 
of  Urn  aiHl  nM^iii*]  in<-iiior«  are  iDADettrivtraitsreraelineiifflcaiiaMiiMnee 
of  lite  tUiiu^o  >if  tliv  H}7D|fli5su!.  Tbe  iia«dLin  lake  is  half  vocn-oat  ia 
the  bcrond  iuev*tn. 


iva  *l  t—aaJ  pnminlji-. , 


4W    . 

jflU    J 


LiMotli  of  rtown  of  Ar*t  omUt  .. 

WMlb  af  mnrn  of  flnt  SMklu 

JUigtmit  mtwm  i4  AnSnoliw 

LiBRrhorctji  tnfcrtflrnabn >  . 

tamtb  at  IkaHaUnor  matu 

Vn£k  of  flnt  tolMar  Molar.  (Hedbl 
Leec*!)  "f  iMvaH  iBAirinr  u*^ 

Wtillh  of  ■rriinil  Inf<:riar  niDlBr 

W..1i!j     r        I    |..     .   .]  .r,.<>eh,(leort) _._ 

!>-■[.■   i  •'   nrmlalt jOlS 

Ei]..i  ■nr^otiofi^n .(>4l 

About  ttae  size  of  the  ass. 

This  s|)«^;ie.s  is  readily  distiugaishcd  from  tbe  more  commoii  P.  per- 
dituH  by  tbe  [tecnliar  form  of  tlie  symphysis,  more  simple  molar  teeth, 
with  sliurter  cronns,  and  the  const.nritty  smaller  size  ;  fuar  maudibniar 
teeth  uf  the  latter  ocenpyitig  the  same  space  as  five  maudibulars  in  Ihe 
P.  lahroHun.  Tlie  first  premolars  ure  also  larger  and  two-rooteil,  tbuse 
of  /*.  jterililus  in  tliree  specimens  before  me  and  of  P.  sijanehu  iu  cue 
example  being  bnt  one-rooted. 
Protohippcs  sejuxctus,  Cope,  Bull.  TJ.  S.  Geol.  Snrr.,  So.  1, 1874, 15. 

Kepresewtcd  in  my  collections  by  a  nearly  complete  skeleton,  with 
cranium  and  entire  dentition  ;  both  maudibalar  rami  and  symphysis  »f 
a  secfjnd ;  mandibles  and  dentition  of  two  others,  with  appropriate 
inolnr  teeth. 

The  skeleton,  which  I  excavated  with  my  own  bands  from  the  side  of 
ablull',  adds  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  this  genns  of  horses. 
The  side  of  the  cranium  displays  a  considerable  depression  in  front  of 
the  <(rhit,  which,  tbougb  not  so  deeply  impressed  as  de8Cril>ed  by  Dr. 
Leidy  in  the  known  species,  will  refer  this  animal  to  the  gfoup  regarded 
by  him  as  a  genus  under  the  name  of  Merychippug.  That  the  latter  is 
distinct  as  a  genus  may  be  qnestioued,  and  I  shall  follow  Dr.  Leidy*s 
later  conctunion  in  uniting  tbcni.* 

The  structure  of  the  feet  in  this  genus,  as  indieatetl  by  the  specimens 

of  the  jireseiit  species,  and  of  the  Prvloliippun  placidus,  proves  to  l"** 

i<k>ntical  with  that  of  Hippotherinm.  i.  c,  tridactyle  ;  the  lateral  toes  of 

*  See  Beport  on  Geological  Burvef  of  tbo  Tena.,  toL  i,  p.  S3, 
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redaced  proportions.  This  is  important  as  distinguishing  the  genus 
trenchantly  from  Equus  ;  and  while  the  union  of  the  inner  columns  of 
the  superior  molars  distinguishes  it  from  Hippotheriumj  a  form  of  P. 
perditus  is  described  below,  in  which  the  columns  are  more  distinct  than 
in  individuals  heretofore  known. 

The  P.  sejunctns  is  identical  in  measurements  with  the  P.  labrosm^ 
and  agrees  with  it  in  the  simplicity  of  the  enamel  boundaries.  It  is  also 
a  short-crowned  type,  but  the  character  is  not  so  marked  as  in  the  latter. 
It  differs  strikingly  in  the  deep  and  convex  symphysis,  and,  in  the  only 
specimen  in  which  its  alveolar  border  is  preserved,  in  the  hiatus  sepa- 
rating the  inferior  canine  from  the  incisors.  It  exhibits  also  the  small 
and  one-rooted  first  premolar  of  the  P.  perditMs, 

The  adjacent  horns  of  the  lakes  of  the  molars  are  more  produced  out- 
wardly than  the  remote  ones,  and  the  enamel  borders  have  no  plications. 
The  sections  of  the  inner  columns  are  oval  posteriorly  and  subround 
anteriorly.  The  wearing  of  the  last  molars  indicates  the  full  maturity 
of  the  animal ;  the  canines  are  separated  by  a  considerable  interval 
fi'om  the  third  incisors.  The  inferior  molars  are  similar  in  general  to 
those  of  P.  Inbrosus  ;  in  three  individuals,  the  last  lobe  of  the  last  molar 
is  a  cylindroid  instead  of  a  trough-sbaped  column. 

The  cranium  in  general  form  partakes  of  the  shorter  and  more  ele- 
vated outline  seen  in  all  the  three-toed  horses.  The  free  part  of  the 
nasal  bones  and  the  diastema  behind  the  canines  are  short.  The  outline 
of  the  vertex,  from  the  nose  to  the  sagittal  crest,  is  quite  plain,  while 
the  posterior  part  of  the  nasal  bones,  &c.,  is  much  narrowed  by  the 
large  facial  depression  at  the  sides.  This  occupies  the  space  between 
the  nasal  bones  and  the  malar  ridge  above  and  below,  and  is  bounded 
behind  by  the  anterior  border  of  the  orbit;  in  front  it  is  open,  but  its 
depression  follows  below  the  nasal  bones  to  the  diastema.  While  its 
area  is  strongly  impressed,  especially  superiorly  and  inferiorly,  it  is  not 
nearly  so  much  so  as  indicated  by  Leidy  in  P.  insignis  and  P.  mirabilis^ 
but  more  marked  than  in  his  figure  of  P.  perditus.  My  specimens  of 
the  latter  are  not  well  preserved  in  the  region  in  question. 

The  infraorbital  foramen  issues  above  the  anterior  border  of  the  first 
true  molar  and  the  malar  ridge  above  its  posterior  portion.  The  orbit 
is  closed  behind,  and  the  sagittal  crest  is  but  an  angle,  and  originates 
above  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  iniou  is  narrowed  above,  and  projects 
backward  over  the  upper  edge  of  the  foramen  magnum ;  posteriori^', 
the  occipital  presents  a  pair  of  vertical  fossa;,  separated  by  a  low  ridge. 
Its  external  crest  is  not  continued  to  that  of  the  squamosal  part  of  the 
zygoma.  The  meatus  auditorius  is  quite  small,  us  is  also  the  mastoid 
tuberosity.    The  paramastoid  is  large  and  stout. 

Measurements  of  cranium, 

M. 

From  occipital  condyle  to  incisor-toeth 0.330 

From  occipital  condyle  to  last  upper  molar 140 

From  occipital  condyle  to  fundus  of  palatal  notch 1G5 

Length  of  entire  molar  series 124 

Lenj^th  of  crown  of  fii'st  premolar Oil 

Length  of  crown  of  second  premolar 025 

Width  of  crown  of  second  premolar 018 

Length  of  crown  of  first  true  molar 017 

Width  of  crown  of  fii*st  true  molar 020 

Height  of  crown  of  first  tnie  molar 013 

Length  of  diast^jma 027 

Height  of  crown  of  canine 015 

Width  of  arc  of  incisors 050 

Length  from  first  incisor  to  first  premolar OtiO 

Length  from  first  incisor  to  nasal  notch,  (oblique) .OSO 
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luragth  from  flrrt  inciaor  to  orbit O.IW 

Dianwter  uf  urblt 2P 

WUIUi  uf  naaili.  »t  nolcU "^l 

'Wiillli  of  front  nt  mlddU  orbit ■"™ 

WidUi  of  xygnmnta  poalRriorly '** 

W'iiltli  betwnto  mrtttlu 0* 

ViiAlb  b«t*7e(iD  middle  niotarm "*) 

Widtb  of  occipiu]  fonunsn  and  condyl™ "M 

Length  of  maodibiiUr  raman .'-*T0 

Lengtli  from  cnd-lnoiKini  to  last  luolar --       .VJ" 

Leof^tb  fmro  cnd-iuoUon  tt>  first  loolor 077 

Leoglb  from  eod-inoinon  to  cuiino,  (axial) ,. OK 

Depth  of  eyniplij'Hiii  in  front  of  foraamn  mrntatt, .O-JS 

I)»pth  of  raiDUfiDt  lirat  (iToiuolar -0*3 

Depth  of  ramus  aL  stitb  [ireniolsr —  -       -WS 

Tlie  nkeUton  is  noteworthy  for  the  <ltsproi)ortioDatel,v  large  size  of  tiie 
cervical,  as  comiianicl  with  tbe  dorsal  vertebne.  The  large  size  of  the 
bead,  compared  with  the  reat  of  the  aninml,  was  ftnpplementetl  by  the 
leng^  and  nteDdemeHa  of  the  limbs,  which  considerably  esoewled  tlie 
pioporttoDs  they  Iwar  in  the  exi»tii)g  borse.  The  lumbar  vertebnp  are 
slightly  opisthoccpliaa,  the  dorsals  strongly  so.  Tbe  cervicals  are  large 
aiid  moderately  elongate ;  tbe  size  rcfuilts  from  the  great  develoitnienc 
of  the  processes,  8inc«  the  centra  do  not  materialty  excee<l  those  of  tbe 
lonibars.  The  atlas  ia  not  much  exp"ii<]^'i  '»■<'  ^^^  '>'  well-marke^l  tti- 
heni^lmn  atlantia  and  very  low  uenral  keel. 

The  limbs  are  slender  and  the  hoofs  small.  The  biimerus  ia  more 
cnrrc<l  than  in  tbe  bor)i«,  and  has  a  strong  tulK'rc-iihir  deltoid  crest. 
The  proximal  tuberosities  are  very  different  fi-om  those  of  the  horse. 
Tbe  external  is  largely  developed,  but  is  not  pnxltieed  into  a  hook  nor 
extended  into  a  longitndinal  crest.  The  inner  bicipital  tnberosity  is  a  , 
little  more  prominent,  and  curves  hook-like  outward,  inclosing  with  the 
outer  i\  dei-j>  iiittt-L.  It  ia  continued  at  right  an^'lcs  idong  tbe  iiniiT 
aspect  of  the  bead  into  a  straight  crest;  their  angle  of  union  is  pro- 
longed downward  as  the  deltoid  crest.  The  outer  tuberosity  in  the 
Iiorse  is  double,  and,  while  not  hooked  as  in  Khinocerus,  is  a  little 
more  promiuenttban  in  the  present  species ;  the  inner  is  not  booked  as 
in  tbe  P.  aejunctus.  There  is  an  ala  on  the  inner  side  of  the  distal  end 
of  the  humerus,  and  a  supracondylar  foramen,  both  of  which  are  want- 
ing in  the  horse. 

The  radivfi  difl'ei's  from  that  of  the  horse  in  being  considerably  longer 
than  the  humerus  iustead  of  a  little  shoitcr.  It  is  gently  curved  and 
flattened,  with  the  transverse  ends  about  equally  wide.  The  ulna  is 
co-ossifled  with  it  throughout  the  length,  excepting  a  small  portion 
beyond  the  humeral  cutylus,  as  in  the  horse. 

The/emwr  is  stout,  with  the  lesser  ti"ochanteric  ridge  well  develoi»ed. 
The  trochlea  is  wide,  with  subequally  elevated  bounding  ridges.  The 
tibia  is  considerably  longer  thai)  the  femur,  and  presents  a  long  and 
prominent  cnemial  crest.  The  shaft  is  transverse,  with  external  edge 
and  inner  plane  narrower  than  the  anterior.  The  trochlea  is  very 
oblique,  the  nstragaline  grooves  well  defined  by  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal tuberosities.     Fibula  not  preserved. 

The  right  posterior  foot,  among  others,  is  perfectly  preserved.  It  is, 
like  tbe  radius  and  forefoot  and  tbe  tibia,  distiugui.shed  for  it«  elouga- 
tioi'r  and  slender  proportions,  as  compared  with  the  horse.  The  a»traga- 
bis  ditlV-rs  from  that  of  the  hor.se  in  having  the  cuboid  facet  on  a  more 
p^onoun(^ed  neck,  and  in  the  narrowness  of  the  trochlea.  The  navicu- 
lar facet  is  subpeutagonal  and  without  emargination.  The  cuboul  is 
largely  extended  posteriorly,  where  it  bears  a  large  tuberosity.     Tbe 
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naviculare  is  shallow  and  concave  pro:simally.  The  ectocuneiforme  is  of 
similar  length ;  behind  it  a  well-developed  mesocuneiformej  which  sup- 
ports the  internal  metatarsal.  The  external  metatarsals  are  situated 
behind  the  median,  except  for  an  inch  at  their  distal  extremities.  Their 
articular  surfaces  are  compressed,  and  present  an  obtuse  trochlear  angle, 
but  no  keel ;  they  reach  to  the  base  of  the  condyle  of  the  median  meta- 
tarsal behind.  The  latter  is  very  convex  above,  slightly  flattened  be- 
low. The  lateral  digits  only  reach  to  the  distal  end  of  the  first  phalanx. 
The  penultimate  phalanx  of  each  is  much  produced  behind ;  the  last 
or  ungueal  is  much  compressed,  and  is  literally  a  half-hoof.  The  coro- 
net is  half  as  long  as  the  pastern,  and  the  unguis  or  coffin-bone  is 
acuminate  in  outline  and  elevated  on  the  middle  line.  It  is  deeply  fis- 
sured at  the  extremity,  and  the  margin  abounds  in  foramina.  The  nu- 
tritious foramina  of  the  base  are  each  in  the  apex  of  a  triangular  fossa, 
which  is  open  posteriorly.  This  bone  has  proportions  not  nnlike  those 
ascribed  by  Leidy  to  a  specimen  from  the  Niobrara,  but  is  rather  smaller; 
but  the  foot  to  which  it  pertains  measures  but  10.5  inches,  while  that  of 
P.  sefunctus  (without  tarsals)  is  11  inches  in  length. 

Measurements. 

M. 

Length  of  atlas,  (extreme) O.OGl 

Width  of  atlas  medially  below 035 

Width  of  atlas  in  front  of  diapopbyses 060 

Length  of  odontoid  process 023 

Length  of  three  posterior  dorsal  vertebraj 076 

Diameter  of  articnlar  face  of  centrnm  of  vertebrae  <  ™.*?^i™^ nf  r 

Length  of  hiimems,  (axial) 192 

^Diameter  of  proximal  end j  ^^^z^'!!^:" :::"-::- "-:":::    iHi 

Diameter  of  condyles .044 

Length  of  radius 221) 

C  proxiinally .045 

Transverse  diameter  of  radius-?  at  middle .026 

(  distolly 038 

C  proximally 026 

Antero-posterior  diameter  of  radiu8<  medially .018 

(  distally 023 

Length  of  tibia 250 

Length  of  foot,  including  tarsus * 325 

Length  of  foot  without  tarsus .277 

Outside  leugth  of  calcaneuin .075 

Depth  of  calcaneum  behind .0*^7 

Width  in  front 033 

Total  length  of  astragalus .045 

Total  width 041 

Width  of  trochlea  of  astragalus .018 

Width  of  navicular  facet .022 

Depth  of  navicular  facet , .022 

AVidth  of  cuboid  facet 008 

Width  of  cuboid  bone  fore  and  aft .023 

Length  of  cuboid  bone .015 

Length  of  internal  metatarsus .170 

Transverse  width  of  trochlea  of  median  metatarsus ,021 

Length  of  pastern .042 

Width  of  pastern  proximally 025 

Leugth  of  coronet 027 

W^idth  proximally 025 

Length  of  coffin 036 

Width  of  articular  face 021 

Width  between  angles .030 

Elevation  behind .023 


GEOLOGICAL   BUHVET  OF  TBE   TBBRITOBIES. 

Beniarkg. — Piofes.sor  Leidy  has  already  observed  tlint  the  structure  of 
the  molHrs  m  this  geuas  is  in  type  the  t^iLiiie  a&  that  of  the  de<.-idiiuu» 
molars  of  Eqitu«,  and  that  hence  Protohippiui  represents  the  uiure  primi- 
tive cunditiuu  of  horse.  In  further  coufiraiation  of  tbia  view,  I  may  add 
that  the  proportiooate  size  of  the  head  and  length  of  limbs  to  size  of 
body  is  greater  than  in  the  recent  species  of  Equus,  resemblinK  in  these 
points  the  colts  of  that  genua.  Acceleration  of  tJie  growth  of  the  Inwly 
and  prolongation  of  the  fnue,  the  same  in  the  wideniug  (fore  and  alt)  of 
the  iuternal  colamns  of  the  molar  teeth,  with  retardation  of  the  growth 
of  the  lateral  phalanges,  wonld  express  the  process  of  evolution  of  the 
modern  types  of  horse. 

PeoTOHippus  PEEDiTus,  Leidy. 

Represented  in  the  collections  by  the  entire  molar  dentition  of  one 
cranium  ;  the  greater  part  of  that  of  another,  with  inotsors  and  canines ; 
the  fonr  miHlian  molars  of  another ;  two  superior  molars,  with  mandible 
and  teeth  of  a  fourth  ;  mandibulardentitiou  of  twoothers,  with  parts  of 
maodibles  and  symphyses;  and  isolated  molars  of  a  large  number  of 
additional  specimens. 

Without  this  material,  I  should  have  hesitated  to  separate  the  two 
species  above  desoribed  as  new ;  as  it  is,  I  have  no  question  that  they 
are  well  defined,  and  are  not  the  species  described  by  Dr.  Leidy  under 
the  name  of  MerycMppm.  The  two  lower  jaws  at  my  disposal  agree  in 
ilimensioQs  with  each  otber  and  with  the  superior  molars  and  with  Ur. 
Leidy's  types,  with  which  I  have  compared  them,  four  of  them  having 
the  same  extent  as  five  of  those  of  the  two  species  above  described.  In 
two  suecesstnnal  superior  molars  little  worn,  one  of  the  inner  columns 

itho  anterior)  is  not  yet  united  with  its  corrcHponding  crescent,  and  the 
lorders  of  the  lakes  are  more  plicate  than  in  more  worn  examples. 

Peotoiiippus  placidus,  Leidy. 

A  portion  of  the  skeleton  of  this  species  was  excavated  by  myself 
from  the  rock  of  the  Pliocene  formation,  which  was  accompanied  by  two 
teetli,  characteristically  those  of  this  species,  and  the  only  ones  I  ob- 
tained which  are  referable  to  it.  Tliey  are  readily  known  from  their 
smalt  si/.e  absolutely,  and  it  would  seem  relatively  also.  The  vertebne 
are  similar  in  size  and  proportions;  but  the  metatarsus  is  materially 
shorter  than  that  of  P.  sejimctus,  and  the  phalanges  of  all  the  toes,  and 
especially  the  cofhn-boncs,  considerably  stouter.  Compare  measure- 
ments with  those  given  above. 

Measuremenia. 

a. 

Lcngtb  of  mcdinii  Dietapodial  bone 0.173 

ExpanHe  of  condylea  of  lateral  metapodiaJa .042 

Leil);th  of  first  lateral  phalanx .024 

Ant«ro-p03tcrior  width  of  first  lateral  phalaoi .„.  .016 

Lcntfth  of  cofiia-bone  medially .041 

Widtb  butn-oen  anfcles .037 

Wiiltb  of  artieular  face .(86 

Height  of  GotHn-bone  beblnd .OS 

Thu.s  both  coffin-bones  are  larger,  wider,  and  fatter  than  those  of  P. 
seftiHtffis,  a  character  provided  for  by  the  greater  lateral  distal  expansion 
of  the  metai>odial  bones.  The  shortness  of  the  metapodial  bone  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  of  its  being  a  metacarpal ;  the  femoral  condyles  are 
adherent  to  it  in  the  matrix,  and  there  is  a  proximal  facet  like  that  for 
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the  cuboid  bone  in  P.  sejunctus.  Were  the  bone  a  metacarpal,  this  facet 
would  relate  to  the  trapezoides,  a  contact  which  does  not  exist  in  either 
of  the  genera  of  three-toed  horses,  Hippotherium  and  Anchith^rium^  ac- 
cording to  Kowalevsky.* 

AETIODACTTLA. 
MBEYOHYUS,  Leidy. 

Mebychyus  MAJOR,  Leidy,  Anc.  Fauna  Dak.  and  STeb.,  121. 

A  single  superior  first  molar,  presenting  some  peculiarities  perhaps 
individual. 

Mebychyus  elegans,  Leidy,  loc,  cit,  118. 

A  mandibular  ramus,  with  the  molars  and  last  premolar ;  a  little 
larger  than  Leidy's  specimens  from  Nebraska. 

PROCAMELUS,  Leidy. 
Procamelus,  sp. 

Numerous  parts  of  skeletons  of  a  large  species  without  teeth  ;  possi- 
bly the  P.  niobrarensiSj  Leid^ . 

Pbocamelus  a^'GUSTIdens,  Cope,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Terrs.,  No. 
1,20. 

Represented  by  the  nearly  entire  mandibles,  with  most  of  the  teeth 
of  two  individuals,  and  two  superior  molars  referred  with  probability  to 
the  same. 

This  camel  is  the  size  of  the  P.  robustus^  Leidy,  but  differs  from  it  in 
the  much  narrower  teeth,  especially  the  last  molar  and  last  premolar, 
the  much  smaller  first  molar,  and  totally  diflferent  form  of  the  second 
premolar.  Thus,  while  the  last  molar  has  the  same  leugth,  it  supports 
an  anteiior  expansion  whose  angles  are  the  summits  of  ridges  on  the 
inner  and  o^ter  sides  of  the  crown,  which  are  wanting  in  P.  robustu^. 
Behind  tlii0  outer  rib  in  P.  angmtidem^  there  is  a  considerable  groove. 
While  the  third  molar  is  as  large  as  that  of  P.  rohiistm,  the  first  molar 
is  strikingly  smaller,  while  the  third  premolar  is  about  as  long,  is  only 
half  as  wide  when  worn  to  the  same  degree.  The  second  premolar, 
instead  of  presenting  a  contracted  subconic  crown,  is  longitudinally 
extended  and  compressed,  resembling  closely  the  third  premolar.  The 
molars  are  remarkably  flat  on  the  outer  side;  each  lobe  being  devoid  of 
a  median  ridge,  and  the  first  and  second  even  wanting  that  between  the 
lobes.  The  diastemata  are  long,  and  the  first  premolar  is  com])ressed 
and  equidistant  between  the  canine  and  the  second  premolar.  The  dia- 
stema in  front  of  the  canine  is  not  wider  than  one  tooth.  The  lower 
incisors  are  broad  and  obliqne.  The  lower  posterior  boundary  of  the 
symphysis  is  almost  immediately'  below  the  first  premolar. 

Measurements, 

M. 

Total  length  of  dental  series  to  first  iueisor 0.240 

I^i^w^th  t'lom  first  to  third  ineisor  on  crowns .01J5 

Ltriigth  from  Hist  incisor  to  canine ,.  .040 

Lpdj^- h  from  first  incisor  to  first  premolar .073 

L.eii;^th  from  lirst  incisor  to  second  i)remolar .103 

Leuixtli  of  molar  series .131 

I^c*u;:tli  of  premolars  2-:>-4 .039 

LeD/^th  of  second  premohir .01"; 

Leiij^th  of  fourth  primolar .OIG 

*  Pala^outographica,  1873,  pi.  vii. 
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Width  of  fuarth  premolar,  (half  worn) U.IKB 

Lenctbof  firet  molar,  (hillf  worn) .I>19 

"Width  of  first  molur,  (bolf  worn) .OU 

Ler.Rth  of  tliirrt  iqolnr .047 

^tdtfa  of  third  ^ntorioT  oolumn.. .013 

In  the  second  specimen  tbe  molars  aro  a  little  narrower. 
Peooamelus  HETERODONTtTS,  Cope,  Bull.  TJ.  8.  Geol.  Surv.  Torrs., 

1874,  No.  I,  20. 

Represented  by  tbe  rigbt  distal  portion  of  a  maudilinlar  ramns,  with 
incisor,  canine,  and  premolar  teutb,  and  by  the  greater  part  of  tbe  den- 
tition of  tbe  premaxilUry  and  m.isilliiry  bunea,  These  indicate  an  ani- 
mal of  the  size  of  the  species  last  described. 

Au  interesting  fact  in  the  structure  of  the  getiuK  is  indicated  by  tbcNe 
specimens,  namely,  that  the  premaxillary  bones  anppnrt  a  full  series  of 
iucisor -teeth,  a  fact  not  hei'etofore  known,  as  the  pieces  in  ({Uestion  bad 
not  been  previously  identified  by  authors.  Tbe  median  incisors  were 
inserted  into  ratbcr  small  sockets,  and  were  separated  by  diastematA 
from  the  third  or  eaniniforni  incisorj  from  each  other,  and  from  the  an- 
terior extremity  of  the  bone. 

A  second  result  of  the  investigation  is  that  the  genus  TIomocamdu», 
Leidy,  i.s  probably  tbe  same  as  Procamdun ;  and  that  H.  caninua  should 
be  regarded  as  tbe  P.  robuvtvs,  nnless  new  evidence  exists  to  tlie  con- 
trary. The  former  was  established  on  dentition  of  the  nppcr  series 
alone ;  the  latter  ou  tlint  of  tbe  lower  Jaw.  In  the  present  &pecic«,  we 
have  the  two  kinds  of  teeth  combined.  The  relations  are,  however, 
quite  different  from  those  found  in  the  P.  robitstug  ami  the  P.  nHffvsti- 
dens.  As  to  the  reference  of  H.  oaninus  to  tbe  former  rather  thtiii  tbe 
latter  of  these  two,  it  depends  ou  their  coineidenoe  in  the  transverse  { 
width  of  the  premolar  teeth,  and  h  rendered  probable  by  the  fact  that 
tbey  are  from  the  same  horizon  and  ap|inisim;ite  locality.     ' 

In  the  superior  and  inferior  dentition  of  P.  IwtflroiJontw,  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  tbe  first  premolar  is  situated  welt  aiiteriorly,'fM  Rpitce  ^p 
aiating  it  from  the  second  premolar  beingtwice  as  longas^ffiat  between 
itnud  the  canine;  in  P.  robustus,  these  interspaces  are  equal  (in  tie 
lower  jaw)  aa  in  P.  angustidena.  In  the  preseutcamel,  tbe  third  ineism* 
is  separated  from  the  canine  in  the  lower  jaw  by  a  space  nearly  eqaaj 
to  that  between  the  canine  and  tirst  premolar;  ia  P.  anguatiden«,  and, 
probably  F.  robmtus,  (=  E.  caninns,)  this  space  is  very  much  less,  auU 
just  sufficient  to  admit  the  superior  caniniform  incisor.  In  tbe  present 
species  thelower  border  of  the  symphysis  is  below  tbe  canine,  andbeace 
the  symphysis  is  much  shorter  than  in  P.  angvsti4ent,  as  it  is  steeper 
and  concave  on  the  autero- inferior  face.  It  is  not  co-ossified  in  tlie 
specimen,  while  it  is  so  in  ihe  P.  anguntidens.  Un  each  side  of  the  sutuiv 
below  is  a  small,  compressed,  descending  tuberosity.  Tbe  mental  fora- 
men is  below  tbe  first  premolar.  The  second  and  third  lower  premolars 
are  two-rooted  and  compressed ;  tbe  third  presents  an  angle  inward  at 
its  anterior  end. 

The  premaxillai-j-  bones  attenuated  and  simple  in  front,  with  little 
indication  of  contact  or  connectiou  across  the  middle  line.  Tbe  side  of 
the  muzzle  is  concave  above  tbe  first  premolar.  Last  incisor  vertical  in 
direction. 

The  maxillary  teeth  associated  with  the  above-described  premaxillarj 
bones  represent  tbe  entire  series,  except  the  second  and  third  premolars' 
These  present  strong  exterior  ribs  between  tbe  columns,  and  weak  ones 
between  on  the  third  molar.    These  teeth  present  no  extrar  lob^  tuber- 
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cles,  nor  colamns,  and  the  cement-deposit  in  the  lakes  is  very  small. 
The  third  premolar  and  first  molar  are  about  as  broad  as  long. 

Measurements  of  the  upper  jaw. 

H. 

I*en^h  of  trne  molars 0.08? 

Length  of  last  molar,  (ontside) 036 

"Width  of  last  molar,  (anterior  cola mn) 016 

Length  of  first  molar 020 

Width  of  first  molar 019 

Length  of  last  premolar 014 

Width  of  last  premolar 013 

Length  from  first  premolar  to  canine 016 

Length  from  first  premolar  to  third  incisor 036 

Length  from  third  incisor  to  end  of  premnxillary 03d 

Measurements  of  tlie  lower  jaw. 

Length  from  apex  of  third  incisor  to  end  of  third  premolar 0.120 

Liength  from  apex  of  third  incisor  to  second  premolar 098 

Length  from  apex  of  third  incisor  to  first  premolar 052 

Length  from  apex  of  third  incisor  to  canine 025 

Depth  at  third  premolar 040 

Depth  at  canine 041 

From  the  heads  of  Pawnee  Creek,  Colorado. 

Peocameltjs  occidentalis,  Leidy,  Anc.  Fauna  Dak.  and  Neb.,  151. 

Specimens  in  fine  preservation,  but  referred,  with  some  doubt,  as 
above.  The  dimensions  of  the  teeth  are  intermediate  between  those  of 
the  species  above  named  and  the  P.  gracilis^  Leidy. 

MERYCODUS,  Leidy. 

Mebycodus  gemmiper,  Cope,  loc.  cit.^  22. 

A  small  ruminant,  represented  by  jaws  and  teeth  of  three  individuals 
found  in  association  with  the  species  above  described  by  the  writer. 
These  embrace  only  the  true  molar-teeth  in  good  preservation.  They 
resemble  those  of  M.  necatus^  Leidy,  in  form  and  size,  but  diifer  in  hav- 
ing a  rudimental  column  between  the  principal  columns  at  their  bases, 
a  character  which  I  have  satisfied  myself  does  not  exist  in  the  Niobrara 
specimens^  desciibed  by  Dr.  Leidy  by  autopsy.  These  only  appear  on 
the  grinding  faces  after  prolonged  attrition.  First  molar  "equal  to  the 
last  premolar  in  anteroposterior  diameter. 

Measurements. 

9  M. 

Length  of  four  posterior  molars 0.0'>7 

Length  of  true  molars 030 

Length  of  second  molar 000 

Width  of  second  molar 040 

Length  of  third  molar 013 

Width  of  third  molar 006 

Depth  of  jaw  at  second  molar 015 

PEOBOSCIDIA. 
MASTODON,  Cuv. 

Mastodon  proavus,  Cope,  Synop.  Vert.  Col.,  1873, 10. 

Represented  by  an  entire  anterior  molar,  portions  of  posterior  molars, 
and  an  astragalus,  all  found  associated  by  the  writer.  They  probably 
pertain  to  the  same  individual. 


The  general  character  of  the  transverse  crests  of  both  kioda  of  toeth 
is  similar.  Kach  creat  is  couiposud  of  two  obtuse  lobeti,  wbone  didineter 
IN  greatest  exteriorly,  but  cniitracts  toward  their  point  of  contact  on  the 
median  line.  Their  section  is  therefore  pyriform,  with  the  apex  inward. 
In  an  anterior  tooth,  the  cuttiug-edges  are  obtuse  and  descend  from  tlie 
buter  margin  to  the  line  of  division  between  them.  This  line  is  a  nar- 
row fissure  in  the  anterior  tooth  dividing  tiie  cones  for  more  than  half 
their  height.  This  fissure  is  similar  in  the  iwsterier  moltUH,  but  the 
cones  are  more  elevated  and  vompreiified,  and  are  irregularly  lobod  with 
low  tuberosities,  especipily  on  the  posterior  face.  The  outer  faeeof  the 
cone  of  tlio  last  pair  is  w^parated  from  the  iwsterlor  by  a  low,  vertical, 
ridge.  Tliere  i«  a  posterior  heel,  wliose  summit  is  continuous  with  one 
of  tlie  eones. 

The-  valleys  are  open  and  spreading,  as  in  M.  ohwtkm,  and  there  ap- 
pear to  have  been  no  intermediate  nor  accessory  lubes  or  cones,     There    ' 
18  a  cingulum  round  the  anterior  molar,  which  isstroiigest  behind.    One 
of  the  cones  si^nds  a  rib  inward  and  downward  to  a  position  on  the  du- 
gulum,  which  partially  incloses  a  tbssa  on  the  outer  side.  ! 

Enamel  generally  smooth.  ^ 

The  tibial  lace  of  the  astragiilus  is  convex  autero-posteriorly,  little 
concave,  and  oblitiue  transversely.  The  inner  side  is  elevated,  and  alao  I 
shortened  from  the  buck  forward,  so  as  to  leiive  a  considerable  neck  for  ' 
the  navicular  facet.  This  is  convex  niid  oblique,  extending  nearly  to  | 
the  edge  of  the  tibial  taw  on  the  outer  side.  The  peroneal  face  is  sbal-  . 
low,  and  exhibits  a  small  facet  and  a  fossa.  The  calcaneal  facet  of  the 
inner  side  is  much  produced  inward.    The  extt.'rnal  one  is  a  broad  ovaL  I 

Measurements.  I 

H.     ^ 

Zjenrtli  oF  crown  of  nnterior  molar 0.055 

Widtliof  LTOivii  of  aiitiTior  niolur (f-O 

Elevntioii  of  poni'Hof  tbo  tiamo («■'■ 

Width  nfTnlloy  between  npices  of  tho  cones .(«7 

Elevution  of  coue  of  iiostunor  molar Mi 

I'muHverHc  iliumelcr  of  thu  sauio  nt  bnsu  of  fijwnru .Ul> 

Loug  ili.imetiT  of  the  astra^llllB OKt 

TranHVi'We  lUnmetpvof  llio  astragalua WO 

Ex  tcriorilcpt  h  fif  tbu  astragal  118 .iTA'i 

luteriorilqitb  of  ttie uittragalus .Kii 

TrauHvuDiu  iviiiMi  of  navicular  facet O.Vi 

The  anterior  molar  described  has  but  two  transverse  crests,  but  is 
coiiHidenibly  larger  than  the  two  crested  teeth  in  Ttilopkotlon  okioficiin. 
As  the  other  portions  indicate  a  smaller  species,  the  position  of  this 
tootb  becomes  a  matter  of  question.  This  point,  together  with  the 
isolated  or  conic  and  furrowed  character  of  the  divisions  of  the  crests, 
with  the  smaller  size,  separate  it  from  the  common  species.  It  also  be- 
lougs  to  an  earlier  geological  period.  From  M.  mirlficus,  the  wide,  open 
valleys,  simplicity  of  the  cones,  and  larger  size  distinguish  it 

TESTUDIJfATA. 

ST¥LEMTS,  Leidy. 

Styli;3ivs(?}  hiobeakensis,  Leidy. 
Abundant. 
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The  essays  and  papers  in  which  the  descriptions  and  determinations 
of  most  of  the  species  of  extinct  Vertebrata  included  in  the  preceding 
report  originally  appeared  are  the  following : 


published  July  25,  1873. 
published  August  20,  1873, 
published  August  20,  1873. 
published  October  25,  1873. 


Cope,  Paleontological  Bulletin,  No.  14 

Cope,  Paleontological  Bulletin,  No.  15 

Cope,  Paleontological  Bulletin,  No.  16 

Cope,  Paleontological  Bulletin,  No.  17 

Co[)e,  Synopsis  of  New  Vertebrata  from  the  Tertiary  of  Colorado ;  pub- 
lished October  16,  1873. 

II«ayden,  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  of  the  Terri- 
tories, No.  1 J  published  January  21,  1874. 

Hayden,  Bulletin  of  tUe  United  States  Geological  Survey  of  the  Terri- 
tories, No.  2 ;  published  April  19, 1874. 
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P^RT    III. 


ZOOLOGY 


»'      ! 


REPORT  OF  LIEUT.  W.  L.  CARPENTER  ON  THE  COLLECTIONS 
MADE  BY  HIM  IN  1873,  WHILE  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  UNITED 
STATES  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  1,  1874. 

Sir  :  Having  been  permitted  by  tbe  courtesy  ot  my  superior  officers 
to  accompauy  the  United  States  geological  survey  of  Colorado,  luid  by 
yourself  kindly  appointed  naturalist  of  the  party,  I  take  pleasure  in  [)re- 
senting  for  your  consideration  a  brief  summary  of  the  collections  made 
in  this  depiirtment  during  the  season. 

In  ornithology  and  oology,  a  thorough  collection,  embracing  many 
rare  and  valuable  specimens,  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Batty.  The 
branches  to  which  I  paid  particular  attention,  and  the  collections  made 
by  myself,  are  as  follows : 

Hymenoptera.  Myriopoda.  Parasites. 

Lepidoptera.  Eggs  of  insects.  Land-shells. 

Diptera.  Larvce.  Fish. 

Coleoptera.  Chrysalides.  Eeptiles. 

Hemiptera.  Galls.  Mammals. 

Orthoptera.  Arachnida.  Skeletons, 
Neuroptera. 

The  entomological  collection  was  made  as  thorough  as  circumstances 
would  permit ;  and  a  large  amount  of  material  obtained  for  iuture  study, 
including  sediment  of  streams  and  ponds  at  extreme  elevations,  which 
will  require  a  considerable  time  for  examination,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
appear  in  this  report.  The  several  orders  of  insects  were  place(l  in  the 
hands  of  eminent  scientific  gentlemen,  specially  interested  in  their 
study,  who  cheerfully  undertook  their  examination ;  the  classification 
of  species  as  arranged  by  them  is  herewith  annexed.  A  separate  mis- 
cellaneous entomologiciil  collection  was  also  made  in  the  mountain- 
region,  entirely  above  timber-line,  which  I  have  classified,  thinking  it 
would  prove  interesting  in  determining  the  geographical  distribution  and 
range  of  species.  As  many  skeletons  of  mammals  were  made  as  possi- 
ble, including  one  of  the  grizzly  bear,  which  I  believe  is  the  first  com- 
l>lete  skeleton  of  that  animal  ever  secured. 

Regarding  the  general  results  obtained,  and  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn  therefrom,  I  can  only  say  that  the  thorough  observations  of  Dr. 
A.  S.  Packard,  jr.,  Dr.  Cyrus  Thomas,  and  Dr.  Horn,  published  in  the 
reports  of  your  previous  surveys,  have  been  so  exhaustive  as  to  leave 
little  of  interest  to  be  said  which  will  not  bo  a  repetition  of  formt^r  pub- 
lications. In  fact,  1  find  that  nearly  all  my  notes  upon  the  habits  and 
nmge  of  species  singularly  verify  the  facts  noted  by  those  who  have 
preceded  me  in  this  field.  I  shall,  therefore,  merely  call  attention  in  the 
catalogue  by  a  brief  note  to  any  which  may  merit  particular  attention. 


Allow  me,  sir,  to  tender  my  sincere  thanks  to  yourself,  Professor 
Gariluer,  Mr.  SUsveiison,  and,  iu  fact,  to  all  tho  mombersof  the  party,  lor 
the  coniial  assistance  rendered  me  iu  the  pursuit  of  my  duties  as  uutu- 
ralist  of  yonr  survey. 

I  am,  sir,  very  reapectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 


Dr.  F.  V,  Hayden, 

United  States  Qeoloffist, 


W.  L.  CARPENTER, 
Lievtenant,  JTnited  HiattB  Army. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  PINE-TIMBER  IN   THE  ROCKY 

MOUNTAINS. 

Bv  LrEirr.  W.  L.  CiRPKKTBR,  U.  8.  A. 

While  attached  to  the  United  States  geological  survey  for  1873,  my 
atteotiou  was  attracted  to  a  singular  destruction  of  pine-timber  iu  the 
Bouky  Mountains,  in  the  Territory  of  Colorado,  by  some  agency  unknown 
to  myself.  While  personal  observation  satisfies  me  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  baneful  influence,  I  can  only  hope  that  a  description  of  its  effects 
will  enable  others  to  determine  its  cause,  as  my  limited  observation 
does  not  permit  me  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  concerning  it 

In  the  region  of  countrj-  lying  between  the  eaatwni  slope  of  the  na- 
tional range  and  the  southern  waters  of  the  Colorado  Bivei',  many  piue- 
tteeB  may  be  noticed  stripped  of  their  bark  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause 
their  decay.  Sometiuies  the  tree  will  be  seen  completely  girdled,  at 
others  only  denuded  of  a  small  patch  of  bark,  which  does  not  seem  to 
affect  ifa  growth.  The  injury  appears  ai  any  part  of  the  trank  of  the  tree, 
and  may  often  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  forty  feet  from  the  ground,  which 
preciudf  H  the  possibility  of  human  agency.  This  fact  was  carefully  veri- 
lied,  as  it  is  well  known  thiit  the  IJte  Indians  strip  the  pine  trees  of 
biirk  iu  the  spring  of  the  year  to  obtain  the  pulpy  substance  next  the 
wood  for  food ;  but  the  bark  is  by  them  always  stripped  ott'  smoothly 
iu  large  pieces  near  the  ground,  and  from  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  good 
cam  ping- pi  aces ;  while  the  giixlled  trees  referred  to  may  be  fouud  in 
the  most  inaccessible  places,  and  often  near  timber-line.  As  far  as 
known,  there  is  but  one  species,  the  yellow  pine  {,Pinu»  ponderosa),  so 
attacked;  and  although  tlie  whit«  spruce  and  quaking-aspen  are  to 
be  found  in  the  same  vicinity,  they  never  appeared  to  suffer. 

Tbq  injury  first  begins  with  a  row  of  holes  about  one-fourth  of  au  inch 
iu  diameter  at  the  surface  of  the  bark,  and  terminates  in  a  point  at  the 
wood.  These  holes  are  generally  drilled  iu  nearly  parallel  lines,  per- 
pendicularly and  horizontally,  then  gi-adually  enlarged,  until  Anally  they 
connect  with  each  other,  and  the  tree  appears  entirely  stripped  of  bark 
for  a  vertical  distance  of  two  or  three  feet. 

A  careful  examination  of  these  trees  in  their  various  stages  of  decay 
was  made  for  traces  of  insects,  but  nothing  could  be  discovered  which 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  it  was  their  work.  If  attributable  to 
the  ravages  of  coleopterous  insects,  such  as  the  CurculiomdcB  and  Ce- 
ramhycidtE,  those  most  destructive  to  vegetation,  then  tbe  damage  must 
have  occurred  iu  some  previous  year  extraordinarily  productive  of  these 
iusects ;  for  although  found  there  this  season,  they  were  quite  rare.  Nor 
could  any  unusual  signs  of  coleopterous  lurvaj  be  found  in  the  bark  or 
wood  of  these  trees.  It  also  seems  impi-obable  that  such  extensive  dam- 
age could  have  been  iuliicted  by  birds  of  the  PiciiUe  family,  noted  for 
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their  hammering  and  pecking  proclivities  in  search  of  larvae,  as  these 
birds  are  by  no  means  abundant  in  that  region. 

The  section  of  country  most  affected  seems  to  be  the  monntains  near 
the  source  of  Twin  Lake  Creek  and  the  branches  of  the  Gunnison ;  it 
was  not  noticed  in  Middle  Park  and  Northern  Colorado.  The  damage 
is  so  considerable  that  in  a  walk  of  one  mile  through  a  dense  pine-for- 
est on  Twin  Lake  Creek,  sixty  large  trees  were  counted,  dead,  or  fast 
losing  their  vitality  from  this  cause. 


EEPORT  ON   THE  ALPINE   TNSECTFAUNA  OF   COLORADO. 

By  Lieut.  W,  L.  Carpenter,  U.  S.  A. 

A  separate  entomological  collection  was  made  by  myself  over  an 
extensive  area,  at  extreme  elevations,  in  all  cases  exceeding  an  altitude 
of  12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Here  amid  the  region  of 
eternal  snow,  where  both  the  animal  aud  vegetable  kingdoms,  exposed  to 
a  climate  of  arctic  severity,  seem  struggling  for  existence,  are  found 
many  lowly  forms  of  life,  extremely  interesting  from  their  peculiar 
choice  of  a  home.  Only  a  short  distance  below  the  timber-line,  at  an 
altitude  of  about  11,000  feet,  insect-life  may  be  found  in  abundance; 
but  an  ascent  of  a  few  hundred  feet  causes  a  wonderful  diminution  in 
species ;  and  when  the  summits  of  the  loftiest  peaks  are  reached,  at  an 
altitude  greater  than  14,000  feet,  unless  the  weather  be  unusually  mild, 
it  requires  very  close  scrutiny  to  disclose  the  presence  of  any  life.  It 
is  probable  that  some  insects,  such  as  the  OrtJioptera,  a  few  HemipUra^ 
Diptera,  and  CoccinellidWj  are  carried  to  the  tops  of  mountains  by 
storms  and  atmospheric  currents;  while  the  Arachnida^Lepldopteraj  Neu- 
ropteruj  and  most  Goleoptera,  many  of  which  have  been  found  in  Alaska 
and  Labrador,  are  undoubtedly  peculiar  to  high  latitudes  and  great 
elevations.  In  the  early  spring,  long  before  any  bare  ground  was  visi- 
ble, Coccinella  transversogutta  and  Lygceus  reclivatus  were  found  at  an 
elevation  of  14,000  feet,  in  abundance  upon  the  surface  of  the  snow. 
Lygcetis  reclivatus  seemed  to  be  widely  distributed ;  it  being  always 
found  above  the  timber  belt,  from  May  to  October,  throughout  an  area 
of  20,000  square  miles.  By  removing  the  snow  and  searching  under 
stones  and  in  moss,  Arachnida,  Cokoptera^  aud  larvjje  were  found.  A 
microscopic  examination  of  snow-water  collected  in  pools,  made  during 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  failed  to  reveal  the  existence  of  any  ani- 
mal life ;  aud  it  was  then  thought  that  aquatic  insects  would  not  be 
found  ;  but  a  shallow  pool  discovered  on  Elbert  Peak  above  timber-line, 
July  22,  proved  to  contain  considerable  life,  and  was  especially  produc- 
tive of  a  species  of  Entomosiraca. 

Myriads  of  grasshoppers  of  the  species  CalopUnus  spretus  swarm  from 
the  Pacific  slope  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  and  in  their  journey 
eastward  are  arrested  by  the  high  peaks  aud  ridges  of  tbe  Rocky 
Mountains,  and,  becoming  benumbed  by  cold,  drop  down  to  perish. 
The  barrier  thus  presented  by  these  mountains  is  of  great  benefit  to  the 
agricultural  interest  of  Colorado ;  for,  although  upon  a  favorable  sea- 
son some  swarms  may  pass  by  to  the  eastern  plains,  it  will  be  safe  to 
estimate  that  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  number  which  rise  from 
the  plains  and  valleys  of  Utah  ever  succeed  in  crossing  the  divide. 

Five  species  of  butterflies  were  found  ;  the  Parnasslus  ISmintheus  aud 
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ChiminlirtM  Semidea  Iiciug  tlie  most  abundant.  Of  the  motlis,  the  beauti- 
ful Arctia  Qttenselii,  which  occnre  also  od  Mount  Washington,  New 
HanlpsLire,  and  in  the  Alps,  seemed  to  have  the  moRt  extensive  geo- 
graphical distribution.  If  the  sud  were  shining,  the  Lepidoptera  might 
be  seen  Hying  about  with  alt  the  activity  of  species  in  a  warmer  climate ; 
but  if  a  passing  cloud  obscured  the  snn  for  a  few  momeittH,  they 
quickly  took  refuge  in  the  rocks,  so  sensitive  di<l  they  seem  to  a  change 
of  tenijievature. 

The  spiders  appeared  to  thrive  best ;  being  always  present  at  all  eleva- 
tions, and  apparently  iiidiflereut  to  climate.  The  geometrical  webupiti- 
uers  were  rarely  found  at  liigh  altitudes,  owing  to  the  absence  of  trees 
and  plants  upon  which  to  build  their  webs.  The  habits  of  the  species 
found  above  the  timber-line  were,  however,  well  adapted  to  tbeir 
peculiar  surroundings.  Those  fonnd  in  the  crevices  of  rot-ks  and  holes 
in  the  grouud  gcuorally  lined  their  habitations  with  silk,  and  were  thus 
enabled  to  entrap  their  prey ;  but  the  gi-eater  number  were  true  wan- 
derers, and  roamed  from  place  to  place  without  ever  spinning  webs, 

I  Twenty-three  species  were  found  above  timber-line,  and,  iis  f:ir  a^  now 
known,  they  are  nearly  all  new  to  science. 

The  phiTit-bngs  [Bcmiptera),  as  uiigUt  bo  supposed  from  the  almost 
total  absence  of  vegetation,  were  not  nnmernus.  This  order  of  insectjl 
was  found  to  be  very  limited  in  species  throughout  the  monntains, 
owing  probably  to  the  scarcity  of  the  cultivated  plants  found  in  mora 

I    civilized  regions,  upon  which  they  feed.     The  vegetables,  fruit,  and 

I     grain  raised  in  the  foot-bills  are  consequently  quite  free  from  the  attacks 
of  tliese  pests,  which  so  much  annoy  eaatem  farmers. 
The  collection  of  flies  [Diptera]  was  so  much  damaged  in  tralisporta- 

.  tion  that  it  was  dlGQcnlt  to  determine  even  the  genus  in  manjr  coses.  It 
is  to  lie  hoped  that  future  collectors  will  not  overlook  this  interesting 
order  of  insects,  and  that  they  may  be  more  fortunate  in  iircserving 
tfieir  collections  from  the  many  misliaps  inseparable  from  mountaiu- 
travel.  The  horse-flios  (Tabanidtc)  were  found  in  great  ijumbera  at  the 
timber-belt,  but  seldom  ventured  far  above  it,  aud  were  never  seen  on 
the  summit  of  the  higlier  peaks.  The  blow-fly  [Muaca  erythrocephala)  was 
found  everywhere  at  all  elevations,  and  seriously  iutcrferetl  with  the 
preservation  of  imtural- hi  story  specimens,  besides  pioving  very 
destructive  to  articles  of  food  at  altitudes  below  10,000  feet. 

The  bee-order  is  well  represented  in  the  collection ;  four  new  species 
of  Hymenoptera  being  found.  The  humblc-beo  was  always  to  be  seen 
in  midsummer  at  the  verge  of  the  alpine  8oni,  busily  engaged  in  col- 
lecting its  store  of  pollen  from  the  few  flowers  to  be  found. 

The  principal  and  most  interesting  result  obtained  from  the  study  of 
this  collection,  is  the  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  alpine  iusect- 
fauua  of  the  liocky  Mountains  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  Mount 
Wiishingtou  (Kew  Hampshire),  Labrador,  aud  Alaska ;  and  that  insects 
which  are  found  u[>on  mountains  at  great  elevations  will  likely  occur  iu 
a  much  higher  latitude  at  a  less  elevation. 

Insect-life,  with  the  exception  of  the  grasshoppers,  is  more  abundant 
in  the  foot-hills  than  the  plains  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains-  An 
altitude  of  about  seven  thousand  feet  appeared  to  produce  the  greatest 
variety  of  species. 

I  desire  (©express  my  thanks  to  Dr.  A.  S.  Packardjr.,  for  valuable 
nssiatanee  rendered  in  the  determination  of  species;  also  to  Prof.  T. 
Glover,  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  who  kiudly  placed  his  admira- 
ble entomological  plates  aud  the  public  collections  at  my  service. 
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HYMENOPTERA. 


Atlantas  basilaris,  Say. 
Lyda  Oarpeuterii,  Cress.,  new  spe- 
cies. 

Ichneamon (!). 

Ichnemnoii (?). 

Lamprouota (I). 


Cryptus  robustus.  Cres. 
Aminophila  robusta,  Ores. 
Odyneras  tigris,  Sauss. 
Borabus  termariuSy  Say. 
Formica . 


LEPIDOPTERA. 


Pieris  occidentalis,  Eeakirt. 
Parnassius  Smintheus,Doub.,  3 va- 
rieties. 
IChiouobns  Seinidea,  Say. 
Argyunis  Freya,  Esper. 


Militsea  Nubegina,  Edw. 

Auarta . 

t}  Arctia  Queuselii,  Paykull. 
t  Agrotis  IslaDdiea,  Staudinger, 
Tortricidfle . 


DIPTERA. 


TabaiiidjB,  2  species. 
Therevidje,  1  species. 
Tipulidte,  2  species. 
Syrphus  obliquas,  Say. 
Musca  erythrocephala,  Meigs. 
Mosca . 


Mil  sea . 

Musca . 

Bibionidie,  1  species. 
Dolicbopus  (?). 
Chironouiidaj,  1  species. 


COLEOPTERA. 


•  Carabus  tjBdatus,  Fabr. 
t*  Nebria  Sahlbergii,  Fiscb. 

*  Ainara  tx^rrestris,  Lee. 
t  Aniara  obtusa,  Lee. 
Silpba  ramosa,  Say. 

t  Fodabnis  hevicollis,  Kirby. 
Col  lops  cribrosiis,  Lee. 
*  Deudroctouiis  obesus,  Mann. 


Calopas  angiistus,  Lee. 
Stereopalpus  guttatiis,  Lee. 

*  Adoxns  vitis,  Linn. 
Clirysoinela  dissimilis,  Say. 
Trirhabda  convergons,  Llm?. 
nii)podainia  parenthesis,  Say. 
Coccinella  transversogiittji,  Fald. 

*  Alophus  alternatus,  Say. 


IIEMIPTERA. 


Lygreus  reclivatus,  Stal. 
Lygieus  circuniciuctus,  Stal. 


Caloptenns  spretns,  UliL 
Platypbyma  montana,  Thos, 


Aradus  americaniis,  Fab.  (aftinis). 


ORTHOPTERA. 


St^nobothnis    Carpenterii,    Thos., 

new  species. 
Decticus . 


LARViE. 


Phryganeidaj. 

Arctia . 

Agrotis  Lslandica  (?). 
Tortricida3 . 


Bibionida?  (?). 

Htirpalns 

Tipulidic 


*  FouihI  also  ill  Alaska. 

t  Found  also  in  Labrador. 

t  Found  nlso  ou  Mount  Washington,  Now  Hampshire. 
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Pirp.E. 
Mycctopbilitlas,  |  VeapariiB, 

MYRIOPODA. 

Lithobiuus  America  iius,  Newport. 

AEANEINA. 


Attoida;,  1  species. 
Braseoiase,  5  siiecies. 
Theridoidte,  1  species. 


I  TbomisoidiE,  2  species. 
Lycosoidie,  14  8i)eoie& 


EHT0M08TKACA. 
Dapliiiia  pulex. 

MOLLUSCA. 
Zouites  uilidus,  Mliller. 


LIST  OP.  SPECIBa  OF  BUTTERFLIES  COLLECTED  BY  LIEUT. 
W.  L.  CARPENTER,  U.  S.  A.,  EOll  THE  UNITED  STATES 
GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OF  COLORADO,  1873. 


Fapilio  Ratalos,  BoiBcluval. 

Eiirymetlou,  Boisiliival. 
I'lLiiiiis.sLii;^  Siuiiitheua,  Doit b led iiy. 
I'it'iio  i)lcr:icea,  Boisduval. 
Protodice,  Boiaduval. 
Occident  a]  is,  Beakirt. 
Antbocaria  Jtilia,  Edwaids. 

Aasoiiides,  Boisduval. 
ColiasEurj'tbeiue,  Boisdaval. 
Keewajdiu,  Edwards. 
Scudderii,  Keakirt. 
Alesiutdni,  Edwards. 
Meadii,  Edwards. 
Danais  Arcbippus,  Cramer. 
Euptneta  CUiudJa,  Cnuijer. 
Argyuuis  Halcyoiic,  Edwards. 
Euryiiomes,  Edwards, 
Hesperis,  Edwards. 
Freya,  Es|ier. 
ITdeua,  Edwiirds. 
Militsi-a  niibigeria,  Belir. 


MilitJBa  miDQta,  Edwards. 
Pbyciodcs  Carlota,  Reakirt. 

Camilhiti,  Edwards. 
Grapta  zepbyrus,  Edwards. 
Vanessa  Aiitiopa,  Liunseus. 
Pyranieis  Atalaotu,  Lisnieiis. 
Liiiieoitia  Weidemeyerii,  Edwards. 
Ccenoiiympba  ochracea,  Edwarda 
Satyriis  silveBtria,  Edwards. 

Cliftron,  Edwards. 

Ridingsii,  Edwards. 
Erehia  Epipaodea,  Batler. 
Chionol>iis  ClH-yxus,  DouMeday. 

Setuidea,  Say. 
Chrysoplmiiiis  Helloides,  Boisdaval 
Lyciuiia  Acnion,  Hewitson. 

nistica,  Edwards. 
Eiidaruiis  Tityrus,  Fubriciua. 
Hesperia  tessflata,  Scndder. 
Ocj  tes  Draco,  Edwards.  , 


ON  THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  MOTHS  OF 

COLORADO. 

[Figs.  1-15.] 
By  a.  S.  Packabd,  Jr.,  M.  D. 

The  following  remarks  are  based  largely  on  specimens  of  motbs  col- 
lected in  Colorado  by  Lieut.  W.  L.  Carpenter,  attached  to  the 
United  States  geological  and  geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories, 
in  the  summer  of  1873.  The  material  is  particularly  interesting  as 
throwing  more  light  on  the  alpine  insect  fauna  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
than  any  collection  previously  made,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  I  have  also 
been  allowed,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  T.  L.  Mead,  of  Kew  York 
City,  to  incorporate  much  v.iluable  material  collected  by  him  at  different 
points  in  Colorado  Territor\ ,  with  the  special  localities  and  elevations 
given.  The  aid  thus  afforded  by  Mr.  Mead's  collections  is  invaluable. 
I  have  also  received  a  few  specimens  from  Colorado,  collected  and  pre- 
sented to  me  by  Mr.  Ridings,  of  Philadelphia.  With  the  aid  of  these 
collections,  and  quite  a  full  seriei.  of  Californian  Lepldoplera,  collected  by 
Mr.  H.  Edwards,  and  a  large  number  of  Phakenidcc^  obtained  by  Mr.  G. 
R.  Crotch  in  Vancouver  Island  and  neighboring  localities  (contained  in 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology),  we  are  furnished  with  some  most 
important  facts  in  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  Lepidoptera,  and 
particularly  of  the  family  of  geometrid  moths  {Phalcenidw), 

First,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  alpinre  fauna  of  the  mountains  of 
Colorado.  The  results  obtained  by  Lieutenant  Carpenter  are  extremely 
interesting,  as  showing  that  on  the  peaks  above  a  Hue  of  12,000  feet  the 
fauna  is  as  truly  alpine  as  on  the  summits  of  the  Alps  or  the  toj)  of 
Mount  Washington,  in  New  Hampshire.  Several  species  occur  there 
which  are  also  found  on  the  Swiss  Alps,  as  well  as  Mount  Washington, 
and  in  Labrador  and  Greenland,  at  the  leveLof  the  sea. 

Among  the  buttertiies,  I  'earn  that  Chionohas  semidea  Say,  heretofore 
only  found  on  the  summit  of  Mount  W^ashington,  Kew  Hampshire,  ha« 
been  discovered  by  Lieutenant  Carpenter  at  the  same  elevation  (12,000 
feet  and  upward)  as  the  moths  mentioned  in  the  following  table.  This 
establishes  the  complete  identity  of  the  faunas  of  the  alpine  summits  of 
the  United  States  at  o»-  above  the  snowiline.  The  following  table  shows 
the  distribution  of  tl?  five  alpine  and  arctic  Lepldoptcra  up  to  this 
time  known  to  inhabit  »iie  alpine  summits  of  Colorado  : 


Chionobas  8emidea . . 

Arctia  Qucnselii 

Anarta  niclanopa 

AgroUn  iMlaudica  . . . 
Pluftia  Hochenwarthl 


Mount 
Wa8hiD£toi). 

Labrador. 

Greeiilandf 

Iceland. 

Alps. 

X 

1 
1 

X 

X 

\ 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Lapland. 


X 
X 


Two  specie  of  Anarta  were  collected  by  Lieutenant  Carpenter  in  com- 
pany with  Arctia  Queriselii^  &c.,  but-  they  were  too  much  rubbed  for 
identification.  It  is  possible  that  they  were  Anarta  quadriluiwta,  Grote, 
and  -^1.  8ub/u8cula,  Grote,  (recorded  from  Colorado  in  Proc.  Bost.  Soc. 


Jf.  H.,  Jan.,  1874,  2'14),  and  closely  allied  to  Anarta  melanopa  aud  -1, 
^ifliiinhoni  {A.  iili/tda),  respectively.  I  sliouKl  state  that  A.  mclanopa, 
Tliunb.,  is  recorded  as  occurring  there  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Grol«, 
All  three  spociea  were  collected  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Mead  iu  Colorado.  It 
should  be  boi'ue  in  mind  that  the  alpine  faurin  of  Uolorado  also  comprises 
a  fen-  species  not  found  in  other  alpine  regions ;  such  are  the  two  species 
of  Anartri  and  two  of  Okionobaii  {C.  Chryxua  aud  0,  Ukkri,  the  former 
Dccnrnng  at  Hudson's  Bay). 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  eight  specie  of  Phala- 
niilft,  whii:h  are  found  at  au  elevation  of  about  8,000  to  9,000  feet, 
aronnd  the  base  of  the  monutitius.  They  are  subalpine  and  circuru- 
ixtlar  species,  and  also  occur  in  the  lowlands  of  north  temperate  America 
and  Europe. 


eMirl>Hi|iDlalA... 

iCMiHlii  luunlinla . . 


ftmiKmla 

nc1sRlt>[>n  Innintn  . . . 


IccJimd.      AlpL     LapUud. 


Cidaria  textata  and  C.  lugvbrata  will  undonbtedly  occur  in  the  Whit* 
^lountiiins,  na  well  as  Melanippc  luffobrata,  since  all  e.tcept  €.  luguhtata 
have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  Northern  New  England.  We  are 
tiltMj  to  look  for  Larmtia  SHutata  (S.  V.)  in  Colorado,  as  it  occurs  in  New 
EiiKluinl,  aiiil  ill  Europe  iii]il  Asia,  Prom  the  fiicts  here  presented,  It 
V.  il;  i>  ■-.■.].  1,1  m  j;'ijii.,  Mii;  II  .-  '  .  n  '.>i>arB8pecios  occnmng  iaimilj' 
III.  and  to  study  the  variations 
iiU'H  of  the  same  continent,  in 
ruiiii*:irisoii  wiiji  tliosi.!  Oil  (liflcfciit  fiiiiiiuL'uts.  The  facts  offered  iu  this 
paper  are  exceediiiyly  scanty,  bnt  yet  indicate,  so  far  as  they  go,  some 
intei'estiug  laws  of  climatic  variation,  which  tend  to  confirm  the  generali- 
zations establi-sbeil  by  Professor  Bainl  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  as  regunls 
rbc  avifauna  of  North  America.  I  shonld,  however,  state  that  the  fact 
of  variation  iu  upecics  common  to  both  sides  of  onr  continent  were  forced 
ui»on  me  by  a  study  of  the  specimens  themselves,  without  at  the  time 
having  the  views  of  our  ornithologists  iu  mind.  The  species  below  be- 
long to  bnt  four  lcpido])terou3  families,  the  I'terophondw,  PhaUeniAtr, 
Xoctnida;  and  Bombyciihv.  In  all  those  eunmerated,  as  noticed  more 
fully  ill  the  remarks  under  each  species,  the  Colorado  (when  the  species 
occurs  there)  aud  Puciliccoastiudividualsarc  larger,  and,  iu  some  cases, 
with  louffer,  more  pointed  wings,  than  iu  those  from  Labrador  or  New 
flngland,  and  in  a  few  species  show  a  tendency  to  become  lighter  in 
color.  I  believe  that  it  will  be  found  that  these  differeucea  are  due 
almost  solely  to  climatic  causes.  The  climate  of  the  Coloratio  Mount- 
ains and  of  Vancouver  Island  is  mnch  warmer  than  that  of  Northern  New 
England  and  Labrador.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Victoria,  Van- 
couver Island,  ia  50°,  that  of  New  York  being  the  same;  while  that  of 
Labra<lor  is  32°-30^.  According  to  Professor  Guyot  (Physical  Geog- 
raphy), the  annual  rain-fall  of  AstoiiA  (about  one  hundred  aud  twenty 
Qiilessouthof  Vancouver  Island)  is  8G  inches,  while  thatof  Saint  John's, 
Newfoundland,  is  C3  inches  (thisis  probably  the  same  as  the  southem  aud 
Ciistern coast  of  Labrador).  The  raiu-fallcf  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 
is  colored  on  Giiyot's  map  the  same  as  that  of  the  Ural  and  Altai  Mount- 
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ains.  The  annaal  rain-fall  of  Fort  Dalles,  Oreg.,  is  22  inches,  while 
that  of  Nertchinsk,  in  the  Altai  Mountains,  is  17  inches,  that  of  Peking 
being  24  inches ;  so  that  the  rain-fall  of  the  elevated  plateau  of  Eastern 
Asia  and  of  Colorado  is  nearly  the  same.  Again,  the  annual  rain-fall 
of  the  Alps  on  their  southern  slopes  is  firom  60  to  90  inches  ^  here  we 
have  quite  similar  conditions  to  those  of  the  Cascade  range  in  Oregon. 
These  facts  seem  to  explain  the  corresponding  facts  in  the  variation 
of  the  moths  in  the  table  given  below.  The  warmer  and  more  humid 
Pacific  slopes  of  America  cause  a  more  luxurious  growth,  a  greater 
development  of  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  body,  and  slight  changes  in 
coloration.  The  climatic  conditions  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  Alps 
being  more  alike  than  the  White  Mountains  and  Alps,  we  have  certain 
identical  features  in  the  variation  of  the  alpine  species  of  moths  of  those 
two  ranges  of  mountains  which  are  not  found  in  compariirg  White 
Mountain  and  Labrador  specimens  with  those  from  the  Alps  of  Europe.* 


Pterophorns  cineroidactylus. 

Larentia  cicsiata 

Larentia  cumatilii)  * 

Cidaria  tnmcatat 

Cidaria  lagnbrata 

Cidaria  abraaaria  t 

Scotoaia  dubitata 


New  England. 


Labrador. 


Caroptoffnunma  fluviata,  9 
Macaria  ditipuncta 


Eamacaria  bruooearia 

Zerene  catenaria 

Azelina  Hixbncraria  § . 
Tephroaia  conadaria  || 
Drasteria  erechtea  ** . . 
PluaJa  UochenwartM . 


Agrotis  Ifllandica. . 
LUhoaia  argillacea. 


Winca  shorter 
Smaller 
Smaller 
Smaller 
Stunted 
Smaller 
Smaller 
paler. 
Smaller 
Smaller 


Smaller 


and 


Smaller 
Stunted 
Smaller 
Smaller 


Smaller 
Smaller 
Smaller 
Smaller 
Smaller 


Stunted 
darker. 


and 


Colorado. 


Larger. 
Larger. 


Larger 


Pacific  coaat. 


Larger. 
Larger 


Larger  

Smaller,  with  |  Larger,  with  highly 


Smaller 


faded  wbitisb 
hind-wingB. 
Smaller 


colored     yellbw 
hind- wings. 
Larger;  bleached. 


Wings  longer. 

Larger. 

Larger. 

Larger. 

Larger. 

Larger. 

Larger  and  darker. 

Larger. 

Larger  and  paler. 


Larger. 

Larger. 

Larger  and  highly 
cmored. 


Larger. 


*  Seven  out  of  ten  Colorado  and  Califomian  examples  (length  of  fore-wing,  cf,0.C2  inch)  are  consider* 
ablylarger  than  three  eastern  examples  from  Now  York  and  Maine  (0.55  inch). 

t  Three  specimens  from  Iceland  are  darker  than  four  fh>m  Labrador,  and  show  great  variation. 
I«a1irador  and  White  Mountain  specimens  the  name.  All  are  smaller  than  those  from  the  Pacific  coast. 
Id  i^»eeimens  from  San  Diego,  Cal..  the  wings  are  much  broadi  r  than  in  Vancouver  Island  ouch.  Length 
of  fore-wing  in  three  Iceland  specimens,  O.Gl  inch  :  four  Labrador,  0.64  inch ;  eight  White  Mountain, 
0.G4  inch ;  three  Vancouver  Island,  0.70  inch  ;  two  San  Diego,  0.76  inch.  This  species  varies  much  as 
Macaria  di»pun^a. 

X  This  species  also  varies  in  the  same  way  as  Macaria  dinmncta  and  CHdaria  truneata.  Two  Laplaod 
iDaividuau  are  much  smaller  and  darker  than  two  Labrador  and  one  White  Mountain ;  and  the  latter 
are  smaller  and  slightly  darker  than  seven  from  Vancouvur  Island.  Length  of  fore-wing  in  largest 
Inland  moth.  0.50  inch  ;  Labrador,  0.54 ;  Vancouver  Island,  0.(>4  inch. 

6  Five  (f  Californian  examples  (0.90  inch)  are  much  larger  than  six  from  New  England  and  Illinoia,  in 
which  the  fore-wing  in  the  largest  specimen  is  0.77  inch  long.  The  Californian  moths  have  the  notches 
and  points  much  better  marked  on  both  pairs  of  wings  than  in  eastern  examples. 

II  Two  Californian  moths  (0.80  inch)  are  a  little  larger  thou  eight  from  the  AUautio  States ;  (length  of 
fore- wing,  0.8S  inch). 

**  On  comparing  100  specimens,  the  California  and  Oregon  oxamplt»  measure  thus :  Length  of  longest 
Ibre-wing,  0.97  iach ;  of  New  England  examples,  0.83  inch. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  facts  here  presented  that  the  moths  probably 
follow,  as  regards  size,  a  law  the  reverse  of  that  established  by  Profes- 
sor Bairdt  for  the  birds  and  mammals,  who  shows  that  they  decrease  in 

*  Iq  tbi8  coimectioQ  we  mtiy  state  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  notice  wliat 
changes,  if  any,  have  been  induced  iu  P^uropean  species  introduced  by  man  into  the 
Moravian  settlements  of  Labrador. 

t'*The  distribution  and  migrations  of  North  American  birdn,"  Amer.  Journ.  Sc., 
xii,  Jan.  and  March,  186().  See  also  J.  A.  Allen,  Dull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  ii,  1H71,  **0n  in- 
dividual and  geitgrapliicAl  variation  anions  birds.  &c. ;  aud  U.  Hidgway,  **On  the  rela- 
tion between  color  and  geograpliical  distribution  in  birds  as  exliibitcd  in  melanism  aud 
hyperchnnniHui,"  Amer.  Journ.  Sci.,  iv,  Dec,  1872,  p,  464;  v.  Jan.,  1873,  p.  '30, 
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size  souttinnrd,  ttiougti  his  law  of  iDcrease  in  the  length  of  certain  p«- 

ripberal  parts  westward  also  obtuius  in  tbe  Lepidoptcra.    Tlie  inoreaae 

,      of  size  westward,  as  secu  in  the  table  on  p.  541,  is  of  course  e<iaiv}ilcnt  to 

the  well-known  southward  increase  of  size  in  insects:  though  iu  ft  few 

I      ^teiMes  the  (\)1oradiHn  and  Californiau  examples  ara  larger  than  Flori- 

I      dau  or  Texan  insects  of  the  same  species. 

The  Es<]nimanx  of  the  Paciflc  coast  show  the  effect  of  tbp  difference  of 
climate,  being  mach  taller  and  larger  than  the  stunted  Greenland  and 
Labrador  Esfinimaax.  Mr.  W.  II.  Dall,  in  hia  "Alaska,"  remarks  that 
"the  average  height  of  the  Orariana  [lunnit,  Aleutians,  and  Tiiski], 
escept  among  the  stnnted  tribes  of  the  extreme  north,  will  average  as 
great  usthat  of  their  Indian  neighbors."  Even  the  white  inhabitants  who 
have  moved  to  California  from  the  Eastern  Htutes  are  said  t<i  tind  the 
'  ditnat^  more  favorableto  health  than  in  the  Atlantic  States.  Cultivated 
I      fruits  are  well  known  to  grow  larger  and  more  luxuriantly  in  the  Paciflc 

States  than  in  the  Atlantic,  whence  the.v  have  been  brought. 

I  As  regards  the  causes  of  these  climatic  changes,  I  find  I  have,  witli- 

I      oat  having  previously  read  Mr.  Allen's  valuable  chapter  on  this  subject 

(loe,  eit,  239),  written  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the  relation  of  the  clioiatic 

variation  of  these  iusects  to  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  region 

'.     theyinhabit.whioh  agree  with  his  views.   Of  the  insects  above  menlioned, 

Plusia  Boclienicarthi  and  Agrotia  Islandica  are  the  clearest  examiduK  (1) 

of  the  increase  of  size  westward  and  southward;  (2)  increase  in  length  of 

peripheral  parts  westward;  (3)  brighter, deei»er  colors  westward;  {i  Agro- 

(     tit  Itlandica)  of  brighter,  more  reddish  colors  in  Pacidc-coast  s[KiciiniMi8 

\     than  in  thosefronithemore  elevated  portionsoftheBocky  Mountains,  near 

the  snow-line,  where  the  winters  are  arctic,  t.  c,  cold  and  dry,  those  from 

'     the  Alpine  summits  of  the  interior  being  blenched.    This  Ian  should  not 

P  be  coQfoaoded  witb  that  eetablisbed  by  the  omitliologists,  which  reien 

to  the  blenched  ap]>earance  of  individuals  from  the  dry,  hot  iilnteim  of 

the  interior,  or  middle  zoological   prnviuce  of  Xortli   America.     Tliest 

(acts  iu  the  treographical  distributionof  insects,  though  they  can  hurtllj 

be  called  laws  until  confirmed  by  a  greater  number  of  data  drawn  Ji-oni 

all   orders  of   insect^,  yet  illustrate,  to  my  mind,  how   far   cliiuatie 

variation  goes  as  a  factor  in  producing  primary  differences  in  fVuinas 

within  the  same  zone  of  temperature.     Varietal,  and,  in  snriic  cnses,  siic 

cific,  differences  may  have  arisen  in  Asia  and  Emiiiic  :i[iil  in  Ajuerlta, 

'ft-om  the  climatic  causes  above  stated;  but  these  nmsi  h^ivr  lucti  l;irgelj 

inoperative  in  caasiug,  for  example,  the  present  wide  disfiilmiian  of  th( 

,  .    ■    cireumpolar  .■iiwcles.   Here  continuity  of  laud,  geological  iiuil  nut  climalit 

causes,  alone  came  in  as  a  factor.     And  so,  on  the  other  hand,  in  aceouiil- 

inp  for  the  species  and  types  of  genera,  distinguishing  fiinnas  in   zontsl 

of  similar  temperature,  geological  causes  have  been   the  njuin   factoti 

in  their  production.    For  example,  we  cannot  explain  the  simtlariirj 

between  the  insect  fauna  of  the  Pacific  States  and  Colorado,  uud  tl 

of  Ka.stern  Europe. and  Central  Asia  without  supposing  the  urigii 

migration  of  those  identical  generic  fortus  from  n  Slesozuic  and  Tertii 

contineut  in  the  arctic  regioD,aud  their  preservation  through  »imi 

climatic  and  physical  causes  iu  their  present  areas. 

In  an  essaj'  on  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  Plialanida 

California,'  I  divided  the  phaltenid  fauna  into  four  groups.     To 

second  of  these  groups,  embracing  species  of  genera  found  in  Soutt 

and  Eastern  Europe  and  Western  Asia  and  Asia  Minor,  can  be  Hdi 

I         the  followiugspecies  (which  live  iu  part  both  in  Colorado  and  Califoi 

"Amuriuau  NaturaliBl,  vii,  453,  IStS.    Proceediusa  Boat.  Sue.  N.  II.,  Jitn.,  leT-l,  xcl, 
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lAthostege  trismata  (Colorado  and  California);  X.  rotundata  (California); 
Lohopliora  montanaia  (Colorado);  Euaspilates apinaiaria  (Colorado);  Pha- 
siane  Meadiana  (Colorado);  Acidalia  quinqut-linearia  (California  and 
Colorado);  tm^' Caulostoma  occiduaria  (Colorado  and  Oregon).  Each  of 
these  species  have  representatives  which  do  not  occur  in  Eastern  North 
America  nor  in  Western  Europe,  i.  e.,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  i;i 
Central  and  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia  Miuor,  Turkey,  and 
Western  Asia,  but  not  in  India  or  Eastern  Asia,  i.  e.,  China  or  Japau, 
so  far  as  yet  known.  Kow,  to  account  for  this  community  of  g^neiio 
types  in  regions  so  remote,  we  must  suppose  that  the  nearly  ideutical 
general  climatic  features  of  those  two  areas  favored  the  preservation  of 
these  generic  forms,  which  are  almost  exclusively  north  temperate, 
and  characteristic  of  broad,  elevated  plateaus  in  the  interior  of  the 
two  continents.  These  forms  are  not  of  tropical  origin,  and  I  cannot 
account  for  their  origin  otherwise  than  Irom  an  ancient  arctic  continent. 
The  fauna  of  the  Eastern  Atlantic  States  is,  as  regards  the  continent,  a 
littoral  assemblage,  and  thus  e(iuivalent  to  the  fauna  of  Eastern  Asia 
(i.  c,  Japan  and  China  and  India),  which  occupies  the  region  bordering 
the  Pueitic  Ocean.  W^hatever  may  be  our  theories  regarding  the  origin 
of  these  great  zoological  regions,*  we  have  similar  regions  with  analogous 
(1.  e.y  having  tlie  same  generic)  types  in  Asia  and  Europe  combined, 
dividing  the  north-temperate  zone  into  six  zoological  (and  probably 
botanical)  divisions,  with  analogous  geological  and  meteorological  fea- 
tures ;  and  to  account  for  closely  simihir  features  in  moths  inhabiting  the 
elevated  plateaus  of  Colorado  and  California  and  Central  Europe  and 
Asia,  we  can  only  say  that  the  similar  climatic  features  of  those  regions 
have  induced  their  preservation  there  and  extinction  elsewhere,  while 
originally  descended  from  a  common  stock,  which  had  its  origin  to  the 
northward.  I  imagine  that  much  the  same  continuity  of  life  existed  in 
Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  times  in  the  ancestors  of  these  north-temperate 
forms,  as  now  exists  in  the  circum polar  fauna,  and  that  in  fact  this  north- 
temperate  fauna  of  the  globe  was  in  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  times  the 
then  circumpolar  fauna. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  present  list  how  largely  we  have  been  able  to 
add  to  the  range  of  circumpolar  forms,  by  a  glance  at  the  t4ibles  i)re- 
ceding.  Those  tables,  which  show  how  limited  is  the  distribution  of  the 
moths  there  mentioned  in  alpine  regions  south  of  the  polar  regions  of 
Ameiica  and  Europe  and  Asia,  which  form  small  "  islands"  rising  out 
of  the  north-temperate  zone,  evince  the  degree  of  change  undergone 
by  the  cir<jumpolar  fauna  since  the  wane  of  the  glacial  i)eriod.  It  shows 
the  inadequacy  of  climatic  causes  within  the  present  geological  period 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  any  except  varietal,  and,  in  some  cases,  spe- 
cific forms.  Many  of  the  forms,  the  study  of  which  has  led  me  to  these 
reflections,  I  have  at  first  regarded  as  distinct  species,  and  in  some  cases 
described  them  as  such,  but  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Allen's  practice  of 
uniting  many  so-called  species,  whenever  we  can  find  connecting  links. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  follow  circumpolar  and  north-tem- 
perate faunas  around  the  globe,  from  continent  to  continent,  with  ami)le 
means  for  comparison  before  us.  It  will  then  be  seen  how  inadequate 
must  be  our  views  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  animals  and 
plants  of  our  own  continent,  without  specimens  from  analogous  regions 
in  the  same  zone  in  the  Old  World.  It  will  be  found  that  for  the  study 
of  our  insect-fauna  of  the  liocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  States  we  must 
have  ample  collections  from  the  Ural  and  Altai  Mountains  and  sur- 

•Tbe  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Western  North  Anieiican^as  \\m\V«i)OL\i's  Vxviivi»8*i\. V»vCvt^ 
(Amer.  Journ.  Sc,  Jau,,  ld65fp,  5, 6). 


ronnilmg  plateaus,  while  a  stndy  of  tlie  Ja|iaiiese  ami  Hiniloo-CIiinpse 
tiinuaa  mnat  accompany  examiDatioiis  of  tlie  eastern  or  Atlautic  faninci; 
just  as  we  are  daily  obliged,  while  exaiuiniug  the  Middle  Americuo 
temperate  fauna,  to  stady  West  Indian  and  Central  American  and  even 
tropictil  South  American  forms,  some  of  which  spread  as  far  north  as  the 
headwaters  of  the  Mississippi  and  even  Maine  and  Canada. 

TOETRICID-iE. 
A  larva  of  this  family,  with  a  flattened,  pale,  flesh-colored  body,  and 
pale,  testaceous  head  and  prothorax,  length,  OAO  inch,  occurred  at  an 
elevation  of  above  12,1)00  feet  (Lieutenant  Carpenter). 

Crambus  CarpentereUtis  a.  sp.  (Fig.  I,  wing  enlarged),  5,  J;  3, 9;  a 
large  species,  allied  iu  its  style  of  markings  to  C.  agiialellm,  Clem.,  of 
the  Eastern  States.  Head,  thorax,  and  palpi  tawny  ocbreous;  ab- 
domen and  hind  wings  white;  fore  wings  with  a  bfoad,  prominent, 
longitudinal,  white  streak,  occupying  the  discal  area,  t.  c,  between  the 
Bnl)uastal  and  median  veins,  extending  from  the  base  of  the  witig  rather 
iieaier  the  outer  edge  than  in  0.  aifitateUvs.  Jnst  before  the  end  of  the 
streak,  a  linear,  minute  branch  is  sent  off  from  the  costal  side,  nod  from 
the  middle  of  the  lower  side  a  short  snag  is  sent  off,  with  a  dark  streak 
in  continuation ;  while  along  the  opposite  aide  is  a  dark  streak.  There 
is  no  parallel  white  costal  streak,  as  in  G.  agitateltvs.  Below  the  white 
Btreak,  Ihe  wing  is  clearer  yellow  than  elsewhere.  The  outer  transverse, 
angulated,  silvery-wbite  line  is  somewhat  as  in  C.  agitateihu,  but  nearer 
the  edge  of  the  wing,  and  bent  angularly,  and  not  incurved  below  the 
bend.  The  line  is  bordered  on  each  side  by  two  oblique  costal  lines, 
widening  on  the  costa ;  apex  brown,  with  a  white  triangle  below ;  still 
below  a  marginal  raw  of  iibimt  six  distinct  black  dots ;  within  the 
transverse  white  line  the  usual  parallel  golden  lines;  fore  wings 
beneath  dnsky ;  hind  wings  much  paler. 

Length  of  body,  0.44  inch  ;  of  fore  wing,  0.55  incb. 

Mountains  of  Colorado,  July  19,  August  12,  September  8  (Lienten- 
ant  Carpenter). 

This  line  si>eeies,  named  in  honor  of  Lient.  W,  L.  Cari>enter,  V.  8.  A^, 
who  has  done  much  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  lepidopteroiis  funna 
of  Colorado  Territory,  particularly  the  more  elevated  portions,  npi>ear3 
to  be  a  common  species.  It  is  allied  in  the  general  style  of  markings  to 
C.  agitatellua,  Clem.,  of  the  Eastern  States,  but  differs  from  it  in  wanting 
the  costal  white  streak  ;  in  the  submarginal  white  line  being  bent  angu- 
larly, not  sinuous  below  the  bend  ;  and  in  being  nearer  the  outer  edge  of 
the  wing.  1  have  no  Californian  species  with  which  to  compare  it.  It  is 
Btiil  neui-er  allied  to  C.  ItameUus,  of  Europe. 

Crambus,  a  species  allied  to  C.  nttttabilie,  Clem.,  bnt  not  In  a  proper 
condition  for  description,  occurred  at  Fair  Play,  July  16  (Lieutenant 
Carpenter).  The  same  species  apparently  occurs  in  Oregon  (Museum 
Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  Salem,  Mass.) 

Another,  smaller  species,  dark  slate-colored,  with  dark  hind  wings 
occurred  at  Twin  Lakes  and  on  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  Jnly  22 
to  August  12,  (Lientenaut  Caqienter). 

Nomophila  twctuella,  Scbiff. — One  specimen  was  taken  at  Fair  Play, 
July  16  (Lieutenant  Carpenter),  which  does  not  differ  from  specimens 
from  Oregon  and  California  and  the  Eastern  States.  The  occurrence  of 
tills  species  among  the  monntains  of  Colorado  is  additional  evidence 
that  it  is  antocthouous  in  North  America, 
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Family  Phaljenid^. 

Baptria  alhofasciata^  Grote. — "Pike's  Peak''  (Grote).  It  may  here  be 
said  that  four  Baptria  aJiovittatay  Gaen.,  from  Victoria,  Vancoaver 
Island,  do  not  differ  in  size  or  coloration  irom  eastern  examples. 

Lithostege  triseriatay  Pack.  (Bep.  Peab.  Acad*  Sc.,  1874). — Denver  City, 
Col.,  Jane  3,  27  (T.  L.  Mead). — This  is  the  first  occurrence  of  this  genus 
in  America.    Another  species  inhabits  California. 

Larentia  ccesiatay  S.  V.  (Gidaria  auraia^  Pack.,  Proc.  Boston  S.  N.  H., 
XI,  51,  1867).— Vicinity  of  Georgetown,  8,000  or  9,000  feet  elevation, 
Colorado  (T.  L.  Mead).  The  Colorado  examples  expand  from  1.45  to  1.55 
inches;  the  markijogs  just  as  in  Labrador  and  White  Mountains  (New 
Hampshire)  specimens,  though  with  x>erh(ips  more  golden  scales.  The 
Labrador  specimens  are  a  little  stunted,  expanding  from  1.40  to  1.45 
inches;  they  agree  with  specimens  from  Iceland  as  to  general  appe<ar- 
ance  and  size,  but  are  not  quite  so  dark  and  have  more  golden-yellow 
si>ecks.  I  have  seen  no  specimens  from  this  country  or  Labrador  with 
such  clear  markings  as  in  those  received  from  the  Austrian  Alps,  though 
the  American  specimens  are  rubbed.  In  size,  the  Colorado  individuals 
resemble  the  European  ones.     Near  Turkey  Creek  Junction. 

Lobophora  montana/a,  Pack.  (Rep,  Peab.  Sc,  1874). — Colorado,  June  28 
(T.  L.  Mead).  This  very  interesting  species  is  closely  related  to  L.  Ital- 
teratay  which  occurs  in  Central  and  Southern  Europe  and  Middle  Lap- 
land. It  is  also  closely  allied  to  L.  carpinata^  found  in  Central  and 
Southern  Europe  as  well  as  in  Eastern  Siberia,  the  Ural  Mountains  and 
Amur. 

Cidaria  populata  (Linn.) — One  specimen  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of 
Berthoud's  Pass,  Colorado,  12,000  to  13,000  feet  elevation,  August  16 
(T.  L.  Mead).  On  comparing  this  single  example  with  specimens  from 
Massachusetts,  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  and  several 
from  Victoria,  Vancouver  Island  (G.  R.  Crotch,  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.).  it 
diifers  in  there  being  three  well-marked  teeth  in  the  outer  edge  of  the 
median  band ;  the  inner  edge  above  the  median  vein  is  jagged  instead 
of  straight  as  usual,  while  the  coloration  is  the  same.  I  have  had  no 
European  specimen  for  comparison,  but  it  agrees  with  figures.  It  occurs, 
however,  in  Labrador  (Moeschler).  In  Europe,  it  occurs  in  the  central 
and  southern  poi lions  and  in  the  Ural  and  Altai  Mountains  and  Amur. 

C  lugtibrata,  Moeschler  {G.  nuHlata,  Pack.,  Proc.  Bost.  8.  N.  H.,  1807). 
Mountains  of  Colorado,  July  19,  September  8  (Lieutenant  Carpenter) ; 
Denver  City,  Col.,  June  1,  (T.  L.  Mead) ;  California (H.  Edwards);  Vic- 
toria, Vancouver  Island  (Crotch.,  M.  C,  2).  Though  my  Labrador  speci- 
men differs  somewhat  from  Moeschler's  description  and  figure,  yet  1  am 
inclined  to  unit«  it  with  G.  Itigubrata.  I  have  before  me  a  specimen  from 
Mount  Marcy,  New  York  (August),  and  Mount  Washington,  New  Hamp- 
shire (Sanborn),  and  numerous  specimens  from  California  and  Vancouver 
Island.  Theextremesarepresented  by  the  Labradorand  Vancouver  Island 
examples.  ThePacific-coa^tformsare larger, blacker, the  fore-wings  more 
elongated  toward  the  apex  than  the  eastern  specimens,  much  as  observed 
in  Macaria  dispuncta  (WsL\k,),  in  which  the  Labrador  individuals  are 
stunted,  while  the  west-coast  (Vancouver  Island)  specimens  are  larger. 
They  are  paler,  however,  than  the  Labrador  and  New  England  individu- 
als. The  Colorado  C.  lugubrata  scarcely  differs  from  the  Californian  and 
Vancouver  Island  ones.  My  Labrador  individual  (well  preserved)  has 
already  been  described.  The  Adirondack  (Mount  Marcy)  one  is  very 
similar,  but  differs  in  being  of  a  peculiar  reddish-brown  tint,  especially 
along  the  costa  and  veins.    The  outer  line  between  the  costa  v\vA\sivt^v;i». 


rein  is  atignlatvd  outward,  instead  of  r-nrved  regularly  outward  as  in 
till!  Labrailor  example.  The  Ailirondticlc  is  very  atfor  the  Labrador  oue, 
tbongh  a  little  browner  along  the  veins.  In  the  Colorado  aud  Pacific 
ti]iecimeii9,  the  outer  line  near  the  costa  is  scalloped  foar  or  five  times. 
The  middle  baud  of  the  fore-wings  is  much  darker  than  the  rest  of  the 
■wing;  the  inner  and  outer  portions  being  much  paler  than  in  the  eastern 
e\ami>les.  Expanse  of  wings  of  Colorado  and  Vancouver  Island  speci- 
uiens,  1.43  inches;  of  Labrador  and  alpine  Eaut^rn  United  States,  1.25 
inches. 

In  the  general  style  nf  marldugs,  this  species  closely  i-esembles  C.  popu- 
lata,  as  remarked  by  Moescliler.  I  do  not  mnch  doubt  but  that  both 
I  have  come  from  a  common  stock  ;  lugubralu  being  perhaps  originally 
lieiived  from  a  melanotic  variety  of  populaia. 

0.  ttxiata,  Linn. — Bailey's  ranch,  on  South  Park  road,  twenty-five 
miles  from  the  park  ;  elevation,  8,000  or  8,500  feet;  Colorado,  August 
29  [T.  L.  Mead] ;  also  occurs  in  Massachusetts  (ShurtleS).  This  does 
not  seem  to  differ  from  figures  in  English  works,  but  still  needs  to  be 
compared.  It  occurs  in  Central  and  Southern  Europe,  Dral  Mouutainn, 
Altai  Mountains,  and  Amur. 

Melanippe  hastata  (Linn.,  M.  ffothicata,  Guen.) — The  single  individual, 
taken  at  the  Kenoi^ha  House.  Colorado,  Jnue  30,  by  Mr.  Mead,  has  larg<er 
while  bands  and  spots  than  any  Alaskan  specimen  I  have  sceu.aod 
exactly  ngrei^s  with  e.ert»in  Labrador  specimens,  and  is  unlike  any  I  have 
Been  from  any  other  region. 

M.  trtKluta,  (Linn.) — Three  specimens,  Beaver  Creek,  near  Pair  Play, 
South  Park,  at  the  border  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  elevation,  9,000 
feet,  or  a  little  over;  and  Turkey  Creek  Junction,  Colorado,  June  16-25, 
do  not  difftT  I'roiii  l';iiiojjeau  examples  received  from  Prof.  P.  C.  Zeller. 
This  is  ii-  i.j  I  Ml '  (  u  iit-e  in  America.  It  occurs  in  Central  and  Soutb- 
ern  V.u-  ■■  .;irKlisrep<irte<Il\vStandinger,  withainery,  from 

the  Unii  .MouTitnins  and  Amur. 

M.  Iiii/ii/jifila  (ytaudinger),  (.1/.  bictiiata  [S.  V.],  Cidaria  ohductata, 
jVIoeschler,  \\'ieuer  Ent.  Monatsscli ;  M.  coneordata,  Walk.  (!) ;  M.  Kodia- 
kata,  Pack.) — Turkey  Creek  Junction,  Colorado,  June  27  (Mead).  Com- 
paired  with  an  Alaskan  example,  the  Colorado  moth  is  larger,  with  the 
white  band  on  the  hind- wings  thrt^etimes  as  wide,  thus  leaving  a  narrow, 
dark  niiirgin,  and  n  faint  dusky  shade  at  the  base  of  the  wing.  1  had 
itgtmled  the  Ahiskan  and  Maiue  specimens  as  qnite  distinct,  and  the 
liittor  as  distinct  I'rom  the  Labrador  var.  obduclata ;  but  a  Pacific-coast 
8i>ecimen,  just  received-  from  Mr.  James  Behrings,  labeled  "Kenay" 
(near  Kndiak,  Alaslta),  is  intermediate  between  vars.  Kodiakata  and  ob- 
duclata. The  Pacific  coast  individual  hiis  the  white  band  on  the  fore- 
wings  much  bent,  as  in  Maine  specimens,  and  the  hind-wings  almost 
black, as  in  Coneordata;  the  whitelincbeitig  almost  obsolete.  The  Lab- 
rador individuals  are  morestunted  than  the  Maine  ones,  but  both  have 
black  hind-wings;  while  the  Pacific-coast  and  Colorado  examples  are 
much  whiter,  with  broader  white  bands.  The  Alnskan  moth  closely 
resembles  Duponchel's  figni-e.  Thus  the  Pacific  ami  Colorado  forms  re- 
semble the  European  much  more  than  the  New  England  and  Labrador 
examples.  It  inhabits  Central  Europe,  Lapland,  the  Ural  and  Altai 
Mountain!),  and  Amur.  It  is  reported  by  Qroteas  having  been  collected 
by  Keunicott  on  the  Mackenzie  River  to  Lake  Athabasca. 

Coremia  Ugnkoloraia,  Pack. — Turkey  Creek  Junction,  Colorado,  Au- 
gust 24  (Jlead).  These  sijeciniens  do  not  ditfer  from  Californiau  exam- 
ples.    It  is  pale-gray  as  a  ground  color,  while  most  of  the  Califoruiim 
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motbaareof  the  color  of  pine-wood  whioh  lias  been  long  unpainted; 
this  may,  however,  be  due  to  their  state  of  preservation. 

C,  sp. — ^Perhaps  defensaria^  but  too  much  rubbed  for  identification, 
occurred  at  Twin  Lakes  July  16-27,  and  in  the  mountains  July  19,  Sep- 
tember 28  (Lieutenant  Carpenter). 

C.  ferrugataj  Clerk. — One  ^,  Bear  Creek,  June  24  (Lieutenant  Car- 
penter). 

Phihalapteryx  intestinataj  Guen. — Colorado  divide^  June,  1  9  (Lieuten- 
ant Carpenter). 

Hyp^ipetes  Califomiata,  Pack. — Kenosha  House  and  Turkey  Creek 
junction,  Colorado,  June  18,  21  (Mead).  Some  fresher  specimens  than 
those  received  from  Mr.  H.  Edwards  from  California,  are  much  paler; 
the  median  band  whitish ;  the  reddish  band  on  each  side  very  distinct ; 
the  hind-wings  are  almost  whitish,  with  a  faint  diskal  dot,  and  a  faint 
band  about  half-way  between  the  dot  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  wing. 

Scoto»ia  Meadii,  Pack.  (Kep.  Peab.  Acad.  Sc.,  1874). — Near  Turke^y^ 
Creek  junction,  Colorado,  August  23  (Mead).  This  is  structurally  allieil 
to  8.  Californiataj  Pack.,  but  differs  in  the  longer  fore- wings,  while  the 
scallops  on  the  hind-wings  are  larger  and  shallower. 

Zerene  catenaria^  (Cramer),  (Fig.  2). — Common  at  Plum  Creek,  Sep- 
tember 22, 25.  In  coloration,  the  ten  specimens  collected  by  Lieutenant 
Carpenter  do  not  differ  from  eastern  specimens;  but  on  coin{)nriug 
them  (5^  ;  5  9)  with  fifteen  (5  9  ;  10  cJ )  specimens  from  Massachusetts, 
I  found  that  the  wings  of  the  Colorado  moths  were  uniformly  more 
pointed  toward  the  apex,  the  outer  edge  more  oblique,  and  the  wing 
narrower  than  in  the  eastern  examples.  The  fore-wing  of  the  hirgest 
Colorado  moth  measured  0.95  inch,  and  that  of  the  Massachusetts  speci- 
men 0.90  inch. 

Aspilates  quadrifasciuriaj  Pack.  (Fig.  3). — This  interesting  form  is  not 
known  to  inhabit  Colorado,  but  lives  in  Kansas,  whence  I  have  received 
it  from  Professor  Glover,  entomologist  of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
at  Washington,  and  Professor  F.  H.  Snow,  Lawrence,  Kans.  It  is  a 
pure  white  moth,  flecked  with  ochreous  scales,  with  four  slightly  oblique 
parallel  bands  on  the  fore- wings. 

Plataa  CaliforniuriUj  H.  Sch.  {Oorytodes  unca^iaria^  Guen). — "Pike's 
Peak'-  (A.  li.  Grote). 

EitaspUates spinataria^Peick.  (Fig.  4),  (Kep.  Peab.  Acad*  ISc,  1874). — 
This  very  interesting  form  may  be  recognized  by  its  pure  white  body 
and  wings,  with  peculiar  pale-brown  bands  on  the  anterior  wiii<>s;  also 
by  the  lull  bulging  head,  the  short  palpi,  and  especially  by  the  stout 
spine  at  the  base  of  the  anterior  tibue.  1  have  received  it  from  Mr. 
Grote,  from  Colorado.  It  is  very  nearly  allied  to,  and  repeats  the  style 
of  markings  and  colors  of  Anpilates  mundataria,  Cr.,  which  differs 
generically  from  the  other  species  of  Aspilates,  This  latter  species  is 
recorded  in  Staudinger's  catalogue  as  occurring  in  Kussia,  Amur,  and 
the  Altai  Mountains.  The  occurrence  of  a  representative  species  in  the 
mountains  of  Colorado  is  another  interesting  fact  in  the  geographical 
distribution  of  this  family  of  moths. 

FUlonia  aeidaliata^  Pack.  (Rep.  Peab.  Acad.  Sc,  1874). — This  singular 
form  at  first  sight  would  be  mistaken  for  an  Avidalia,  and  differs  from 
the  ordiiiury  forms  of  Fidonia  in  the  long,  slender  palpi  and  the  very 
slightly  pectinated  anteuuie.  Mountains  of  Colorado,  August  12-29 
(Lieut.  W.  L.  Carpenter).  More  numerous  specimens  were  collected  by 
Mr.  T.  L.  Meiul,  August  7,  at  a  locality  twelve  miles  below  Monte^cuma, 
Colo.,  on  Snake  Kiver,  Middle  Park,  Pacific  slope;  elevation  most  likely 
9,000  to  10,000  feet. 


GEOLOGICAi.  SUKTET  OF  THE  TEBRITOKIES. 

SetMoMNUi  jutiirnaria,  Gncn.,  var.  Califomiana,  Puck. — My  ej&gle 
R|i«ciineD  froio  Colorailo  (coUcctcl  by  Mr.  Ukiings}  is  id  some  respects 
jitlrniiediulc  between  a.  jutunaria  and  my  types  of  S.  Cali^niiaria,  so 
thai  1  wonld  caafflder  Uie  latter  as  ^mply  a  variety.  In  the  Oolorado 
examiile,  the  oater  line  on  the  fore-wing  is  bent  very  distinctly ;  the  hind- 
wings  beneath  not  mottled,  but  tinted  obscurely  witfa  rvddish  pink.  like 
the  uiHler  side  of  the  fore-wings.  There  is  nlso  a  faint  band  oommon  to 
both  wingH. 

Phaauinc  rinvata,  Pack. — Moaiitains  of  Colorado,  July  23,  August  12 
(Llent.  W.  L.  Carpenter). 

/'jlfraJi(irui,Pack.(Kep.Peab.  Acad. Sc^  1874). — Thisspeeies  is  named 
after  it»  dist^verer,  Mr.  T.  L.  Mead,  who  captnivd  it  Jane  1,  nt  Di^uver, 
Colo.  It  diflera  from  all  the  otiier  species  by  the  two  blackish,  shortened, 
frinnoDH  lines,  the  oater  one  shaded  externally,  and  in  tbe  body  and  winge 
beiDg  flesh-colored ,  almost  reddish.  The  fore-wings  are  rather  shorthand 
the  antenna!  densely  ciliated.  It  is  closely  relatetl  toP.  Hippertaria,  Dnp., 
of  KnrutN). 

i*.  Bzcurraria,  Pack. — In  this  species,  all  the  lines  are  dnsky,  with  no 
yellowish  shade ;  the  species  derives  its  name  from  the  ooter  line  being 
onrred  outward.    "  Rocky  Mountains  "  (A.  K.  Grot«}. 

I'.  JtavofoKiata,  Pack.  (Fig.  6). — One  S  eijiecimen  of  this  species,  here- 
tofore only  described  as  inliabiting  California,  i»  containMl  in  the 
museum  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  having  been  collected  in 
■Colorado  by  Mr.  Itidings.  It  is  well  preserved,  and  differs  but  slightly 
from  one  of  my  CiUifornian  individuals.  The  markings  are  mocb  the 
same ;  it  is  slightly  darker,  the  outer  line  on  fore-wing  slightly  narrower; 
the  discal  dots  are  the  same.  The  under  side  of  the  wings  is  distinctly 
mottled  and  strigated,  with  a  clear,  mou&e-cotore<I,  hnuid,  marginal 
shade,  free  from  the  atrigie. 

Len-rth  of  body,  0.42  inch  ;  of  fore-wing,  0.-18  inch. 

MarmtypUryx  tetseUata,  n.  sp.  (Fig.  6). — 1  $ .  Compared  with  M.  mar- 
■moxala  from  California,  its  nearest  ally,  the  fore-wingH  are  rather 
narrower,  and  the  outer  edge  more  oblique,  while  the  apex  is  mora 
poinlefl.  The  head  is  exactly  as  in  that  species;  the  front  being  fall  and 
bnlgiug.  Head  and  thorax  pale-gray,  with  a  reddish  tinge.  Palpi 
blackish  at  tip.  Front  of  bead  with  a  slight  yellowish  tint,  reddish  be- 
tween the  antenna.  A  dark  streak  on  each  side  of  prothorax,  and  a 
long,  narrow,  dark-brown  slash  on  the  patagia.  Both  wings  of  a  rich 
golden-yellow,  with  dusky  slate-brown  margins.  Fore-wings,  with  the 
costa,  pale  slate  color,  checkered  broadly  with  five  large,  square,  white 
spots,  and  two  minute,  whititth,  linear  spotit  near  the  apex.  Outer  edge 
dusky,  the  dark  margin  narrowing  toward  the  inneredge.  Fringe  very 
long  and  slate-colored,  checkered  conspicuously  with  white.  Hind-wiugs 
like  foi'e-wiugs ;  the  costa  is  narrowly  edgeil  with  slate.  Beneath,  the 
wings  are  brightly  colored  ;  the  anterior  pair  dull  goldeu-yellow,  with 
a  reddish  tinge  on  the  costal  side.  Borders  of  the  ring  checkered  very 
conspicuously,  as  above;  the  npex,  however,  whitish.  Hind-wings  pale 
fawQ-cotored,  marbled  with  white,  with  a  costo-apical,  oblong  (trans- 
versely) white  spot,  and  a  large  square  white  spot  in  the  middle  of  the 
wing  below;  costu  marbled  with  whitish;  abdomen  pale  fawn-color, 
like  the  thorax. 

Length  of  body,  S ,  0.45  inch  ;  of  fore  wing,  9 ,  0.64  inch.  Arizona — 
(Dr.  Palmer,  Department  of  Agricultupe). 

.  Thpugh  this  ai>ecies  is  described  ftom  Arizona,  it  may  be  confidently 
looked  for  in  Southern  Colorado.  The  6|)ecies  is  so  remarkable,  that 
1  veutuEe  to  describe  it  from  a  single  individual.     It  may  be  readily 
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recognized  by  its  rich,  golden-yellow  wings,  the  checkered  costa  of 
the  anterior  pair,  and  the  broad,  dusky  margin  of  both  wings,  while  the 
hind-wings  beneath  are  beautifully  marbled. 

Macaria  Califomiata^Fack.  (Fig.  7). — ^Tbis common Oalifornian  species 
has  also  been  collected  by  Mr.  Eidings  in  Colorado,  and  by  Prof.  F.  N. 
Snow  in  Kansas ;  it  is  also  frequently  taken  in  Texas. 

M. dUptmcta^  Pack. (Tephrosiadispunotaj  Walk.;  Macaria sextnaculatay 
Pack.,  Proc.  B.  S.  N.  H.,  44,  1867).  One  individual  was  collected  in  Col- 
orado by  Mr.  Mead.  It  is  rather  larger  than  specimens  from  Victoria, 
Vancouver  Island,  collected  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Crotch,  and  is  much  darker, 
being  much  as  in  eastern  specimens.  The  lines  on  the  fore-wings  are 
rather  broad,  and  the  dark,  broken  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  wing,  near 
the  outer  edge,  is  obscure  and  united  to  form  a  faint  patch.  The  hind- 
wings  are  without  any  submarginal  shade,  as  in  some  eastern  examples. 
I  am  disposed  to  regard  my  M.  sex-maculata  from  Caribou  Island, 
Labrador,  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  as  a  variety  of  this  species.  It  is  very 
closely  allied  to  it.  It  is  rather  smaller  than  usual ;  the  fore- wings 
tinted  with  an  obscure  olive-gray,  while  the  hind-wings  are  uniformly 
ochreous-brown,  not  mottled  with  whitish  as  usual ;  the  costal  Allots  on 
the  fore- wings  are  rather  large.  It  chiefly  differs,  however,  in  having  a 
large  brown  spot  in  the  course  of  the  median  line  next  to  the  usual 
large  brown  spot,  the  two  forming  twin-spots.  Beneath,  it  does  not 
differ  from  other  examples  from  Maine.  The  specimens  from  Norway^ 
Me.,  closely  resemble  the  Labrador  form,  in  having  the  inner  spot  much 
enlarged,  though  otherwise  of  the  typical  mode  of  coloration. 

Two  males  and  two  females  from  Vancouver  Island,  collected  for  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  by  Mr.  O.  E.  Crotch,  are  rather  larger 
tiian  the  average  of  oar  eastern  specimens,  with  longer  wings ;  but  they 
do  not  materially  differ.  One  specimen  scarcely  differs  from  an  indi- 
vidual from  New  York.  They  are,  however,  rather  whiter  than  usual, 
with  the  submarginal  band  nearly  obsolete.  All  have  the  inner  division 
of  the  median  dark  patch  on  the  fore-wing  broad,  thus  exactly  resem- 
bling the  New  York  example,  though  not  so  well  marked  as  in  the 
Labrador  specimens.  Beneath,  the  common,  broad,  submarginal  band 
is  ochreous  and  nearly  obsolete.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  the 
species  varies  away  from  its  apparent  geographical  center,  the  North- 
eastern States.  In  Labrador  it  grows  much  smaller,  is  stunted  and 
darker ;  while  at  Vancouver  Island,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
farther  south  in  latitude,  it  grows  rather  larger  than  in  the  Eastern 
States,  with  the  wings  decid.edly  more  elongated  and  paler.  This  sx)e- 
cies  is  very  common  in  the  New  England  States,  Norway,  Me.  (S.  I. 
Smith,  Mus.  Comp.  ZooL),  Cambridge,  Mass.  (Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  A. 
Agassiz),  and  occurs  at  London,  Canada  (W.  :^aunders,Mus.  Comp.  Zool.) 

Macaria  enotata,  Gueu. — This  species,  though  only  recorded  heretofore 
from  Brazil,  Surinam,  and  Cayenne,  occurs  in  the  Northeastern  States 
and  in  Kansas,  whence  I  have  received  it  from  the  museum  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  through  Prof.  T.  Glover.  It 
will  undoubtedly  occur  in  Colorado. 

Eumacaria  brunnearia^  Pack. — Head  of  Plum  Creek,  June  29  (Lieuten- 
ant Carpenter).  The  larger  of  ten  eastern  and  Texan  specimens  measures 
0.48  inch  on  the  fore-wing,  while  the  single  Colorado  one  is  0.53  inch. 

Corycia  vestaliataj  Guen. — Colorado  (Kidings) ;  near  the  South  Platte, 
June  28  (Lieut.  W.  L.  Carpenter). 

Acidalia  Californtata^  Pack. — Mountain  a  of  Colorado,  July  22  to  August 
l!;-29  (Lieutenant  Carpenter) ;  banks  of  Blue  Kiver,  Middle  Park,  ele- 
vation about  9,000  to  10,000  feet  (Mead)  5  Colorado  (Mr.  lild\w^^^.    \V^n- 


ing  nreiroil  u(Iiliti»nnl8peRiuieDsortliiAS|>t'cif?3from  Cnliforriln  t.hmtigit 
Messrs.  Edwiii-ds  «ud  Behreiw,  I  iiiu  ioil  to  ii'gard  A.  Pucijicuria, 
Pack.,  n8  a  R^uau.vui, 

'  Acidalia  ijuinque-linearia.  Pack. — Colorndn  near  Denver,  and  near 
Eeiioshn  IIoa»e  ou  tbe  Sonth  Park  rond,  lour  miles  tVom  the  park; 
eli?vntiou  9,000  feet ;  Colorado  (Ridings).  Tlii»  8pe<-ie«,  also  common  ia 
Califumta,  is  cloaely  related  to  A.  tlriffUaria  fWm  (Jeutral  and  Soutlinm 
Kurt>i>e,  Russia,  and  Amur. 

CauloHtowa  ocoiUvaria,  Pack.  (Rep.  Peab.  Acad.,  1874),  (Fig.  8).— 
This  interesriiig  npecies,  tbe  first  of  the  gtmuf  yet  observed  in  Ameriot, 
is  closely  allied  to  C,  JIavaria,  wbicli  is  reported  in  Standingei's  cata- 
logue as  occurring  in  Oalicia,  flnngary,  Snuthorn  and  Kaslern  Turkey, 
Middle  Russia,  and  Armenia.  I  have  received  it  from  Colorado,  wliere 
it  was  collecied  June  3,  near  Denver,  by  Mr.  Mead,  and  also  near  Pike's 
Peak  by  Jklr.  Kidiugs.  I  have  also  an  example  collected  in  Oregon  by 
Mr.  W.  O.  \V.  Uarfonl. 

It  dill'ers  from  the  European  Jtavaria  in  having  broader  wing«,  both 
pairs  being  much  less  excavated  on  the  outer  edge.  The  autennie  are 
much  the  ^ame,and  tbe  markings  siniihir  in  the  two  species.  The  body 
and  wings  iire  deep  lemon  yellow,  with  four  nearly  equidistant  brown 
iipots  on  thi)  costa  of  thoauturior  pair.  From  the  third  spot  oriAesa 
broad,  difi'use,  siuaous,  brown  Khade,  extcudiug  in  tlie  bind-wiugs  and 
forming  a  Blightly-eurvcd  median  baud. 

Angeroim  crocataria,  Fabr. — ^Tbis  H)ie«ies  occurred  in  considerable 
ttbundiMice  ut  tbe  head  of  Plum  Creek,  June  21).  It  does  not  diS'er  from 
Maasaehnsetts  specimens  (Lieutenant  Curi>euter). 

Unnoinog  Cohntdia,  ti.  and  R. — "  Colorado."    ((Jrole). 

Caberodrv  majorariaf  Gaeu. — Head  of  Plum  Creek,  June  29  (Lien- 
t«uaut  Carptjuter). 

Enthtipiri  vinosaria,  G.  and  R.  (Fig.  9.) — Colorado  Springs,  Julv  4 
(Mead). 

Family  Noctuid-e. 

Several  of  the  more  difficult  forms  of  this  family  have  been  kindly 
ideiililie<l  by  Mi-.  A.  II.  Grote.  Only  those  species  collected  by  the  sur- 
vey are  noticed  here. 

Ciitociihi  Walshii,  Edwards. — A  specimeu  was  collected  at  Clear  Creek, 
Se|iiiiiil)er  20,  by  Lieuteuaut  Garpeuter. 

J-Jh-I/iih  oihirn,  Latreille. — Three  specimens  at  the  Colorado  divide 
(Lieiiteuiitit  Carpenter). 

I'hmiu  lIockvHirnrtlu,  Hocbeuw.  (P.  (livergcns,  Fabr.  P.alUcola,  Walk.; 
i'.  iyiica,  Gi-otc). — Tliis  species  has  been  identifietl  by  Mr,  Grote  as 
AVallier'«  1'.  nlllcola;  ou  comparing  my  spccinieus (which  were  colli^ted 
in  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  July  22  to  August  12,  by  LieutenauC 
Carpenter),  however,  with  one  labeled  "P.  ditergens,  Alps,"  sent  me  by 
the  Vienna  uinseuiu,  I  find  but  slight  diHereuces,  scarcely  varietal,  it 
is  also  identical  with  specimens  obtained  by  me  at  Hopedale,  Labntdor. 
While  the  European  and  Coloradian  forms  are  nearly  identical,  that 
lixim  Labrador  might  by  some  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  8i>ectes.  It  is 
much  smullcr  than  the  European  form,  much  faded  and  bleached  out. 
The  markings  on  the  fore-wings  are  much  the  same,  but  the  forks  of 
the  silvery  spot  are  lost  in  the  pale  costal  margin.  There  is  no  yellow 
tinge  on  the  hind-wings;  they  are  white,  dusky  on  the  basal  half,  and 
with  a  broad  margiual  baud,  tbe  inner  edge  of  which  is  indisliiict. 
Leii^'th  ol'  fore-wiug,  0.48  inch. 

Ten  Colorado  individuals  compared  with  one  from  the  European  Alps 
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are  larger,  with  the  yellow  on  the  hind-wings  deep  orange,  being  much 
higher  colored  than  in  the  European.  The  body  of  the  European  is 
nearly  as  large,  but  the  wings  are  shorter  and  smaller.  The  European 
example  also  differs  in  the  smaller  silver  spot,  in  the  line  across  the 
wing  just  beyond  the  silver  spot  being  more  curved  just  below  the  costa, 
and  in  the  smaller  veniform  spot ;  but  in  both  of  the  former  characters 
there  is  a  slight  amount  of  variation  in  the  Colorado  specimens. 

One  European  example,  S ,  length  of  body,  0.63  inch;  length  of  fore- 
wing,  0.53  inch. 

Ten  (Colorado  examples,  S  ,  length  of  body,  0.65  inch ;  length  of  fore- 
wing,  0.60  to  0.63  inch. 

In  Europe,  this  species  has  been  found  in  the  Alps,  Scandinavia,  and 
Lapland. 

Tarache  candefactay  Hubner. — Head  of  Plum  Creek,  June  29  (Lieu- 
tenant Carpenter). 

Heliotlm  armigera^  Hiibner. — Foot-hills  of  Long's  Peak,  May  (Lieu- 
tenant Carpenter). 

Hydrcecia  larea,  Guen. — Head  of  Plum  Creek,  June  29  (Lieutenant 
Cariienter). 

Mamestra  pictUj  Harris.— A  larva  occurred  in  the  alcoholic  collection 
(Lieutenant  Carpenter). 

Seoliopteryx  libairix  (Linn.) — This  was  collected  by  Lieutenant  Car- 
penter in  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Wyoming  in  1872.  It  has  also  been 
found  by  Kennicott  on  the  Yukon  River  (Grote).  « 

Agrotis  Islandica^  Staudinger  (Stettin  Ent.  Zeitung,  232,  1857),  (Fig. 
10). — 8  ^  ;  2  9  .  This  tine  species  is  allied  in  its  form  and  structure,  in 
the  strongly-ciliated  antennre,  the  tufts  on  the  prothorax,  and  in  the  form 
of  the  wings  to  A.  stihgoihica^  Haworth,  and  less  strongly  to  A.jaculiferan 
Guen.  Male  antenna?  stoutly  ciliated  to  near  the  end.  Palpi  much  as 
in  A.  fiubgothica;  third  joint  rather  stout,  lilac-gray,  like  the  head,  black- 
ish along  the  upper  side  and  on  the  end.  Prothoracic  scales  light  tawny- 
yellowish  at  base,  concolorous  with  the  light  tawny  costa  of  fore- 
wings;  beyond,  a  blackish  curved  line;  outer  edge  of  the  scales  lilac- 
gray,  like  the  rest  of  the  thorax.  Fore-wings  pale-tawny,  sometimes 
with  a  reddish  or  whitish-gray  tinge.  Two  or  three  faint,  small,  costal, 
dark,  transverse,  oblique  streaks  within  the  middle  of  the  costa.  Sub- 
costal and  median  veins  from  renitorm  spot  to  base  of  wing  white, 
dilating  into  a  very  narrow  triangular  streak  at  base  of  discal  space. 
Discal  dot  and  reniform  spot  large,  white.  Dot  oblique  oval,  widening 
on  median  vein,  scarcely  separated  at  other  end  from  the  pale  costa.  A 
black  space  between  the  two  spots  about  as  long  as  thedot  itseU'(the  space 
varying,  however).  Reniform  spot  large,  white,  with  two  median,  curved, 
dark  lines,  a  dark  shade  beyond,  equal  to  the  reiiiform  spot  in  width. 
Beyond  is  a  clear  reddish-brown  space  crossing  the  wing,  interrupted 
by  the  black  venules,  and  bordered  internally  by  dark  intervenular  scal- 
lops (sometimes  obsolete).  The  clear  space  has  in  the  outer  half  a  series 
of  black  intervenular  slashes,  terminating  in  a  tine,  irregular,  scalloped, 
whitish  line,  the  line  dislocated  and  situated  much  nearer  the  outer  edge, 
below  the  middle  of  the  wing.  Just  below  the  median  vein,  on  inner 
half  of  wing,  a  black  stri|)e,  interrupted  by  a  transverse,  a<!Utely-(*urved, 
reddish-brown  line  extending  from  the  median  to  the  subinedian  vein, 
and  sometimes  extending  beyond  the  edge  of  wing;  beyond  tliis  the 
outer  half  of  the  black  streak  is  broader,  lanceolate  oval,  and  terminates 
on  the  submedian  fold  at  a  poi<it  opposite  the  outer  end  of  diskal  dot. 
Fringe  concolorous  with  the  clear  portion  of  the  wing.  Hind- win ;;s 
wihtish  near  the  base,  becoming  gradually  smoky  on  the  out^r  tlvvvvk. 


Fringe,  white.  Beneath,  ashy-gruy.witb  thecosta  of  fore- wings  iudiiied 
to  he  reddish ;  u  dark  spot  on  Ihe  outer  (juarler  of  the  costal  edtje,  and 
dark  diskal  spots  on  holb  wings. 

Length  of  body,  J, 0.70  inch;  9  , 0.76  inch ;  of  fore-wiug,  a, 0.70  inch} 
9 ,0.80  inch. 

Loug'a  Peak,  Jnne  3,  W.  8.  Carpenter.  Above  timber-line,  above 
12,000  feet,  mountains  of  Colorado,  one  specimen.  California,  H.  Ed- 
WHrdH,  No.  181,  Vancouver  Island,  H.  Edwards. 

This  species  varies  somewhat  in  the  tint  of  the  wings;  being,  in  the 
California  and  Vancouver  Island  siiecimens,  asnally  of  a  decided  n-d- 
dish.  One  Califoriiian  freali  example  is  partially  tinged  with  reddi^ 
tawny,  especially  oq  the  costa  and  prothorax. 

The  alpine  e|tecimen,  collected  ithove  the  timber-line,  only  differs  from 
the  one  taken  on  Long's  Peak  (which  does  not  diSer  mnch  from  the  Call- 
faruinnindividuals)  bybeing,asit  were, bleached  ont,  the  portions  liuged 
Titb  tawny  and  reddish  being  in  this  individual  pale  gray.  Thongh  the 
8|>ecimeu8  at  first  sight  diHerso  much  from  those  sjiecioiensof  .l./^Ian- 
dica  from  Iceland,  received  from  Dr. 8tandinger,yet  the  bleache<l  appear- 
ance of  the  alpine  individual  from  Colorado  seems  to  connect  the  two 
races.  In  the  Catiibmian  form,  the  individuals  are  slightly  larger  and 
Tvith  strongly -cilia  ted  autennn';  the  Ireland  species  are  iu  one  case 
Bttinted,  bleached  out,  and  wilb  faintly-ciliated  autennai,  in  the  other 
nearly  as  large  as  the  Californian  g .  Still  the  style  of  markings  is  ab:M>- 
lutely»the  same.  Staudiuger  also  received  specimens  from  Labrailor, 
though  1  collected  none.  This  ideutiUcation  is  of  exceeding  interest, 
and  forms  a  new  link  connecting  the  alpine  fauna  of  the  Colorado 
Mountains,  above  12,000  feet,  with  that  of  Labrador  and  Icehiud.  The 
6i>ccieB  has  not  yet  occniTed  in  Europe, 

Standingerplacesthis  species  near  the  European  A.  triticL  The  Iceland 
g  specimens  expand  1.20-1.95  inches;  the  alpine  Colorado,  9 , 2.20  inches. 
It  m;iy  lie  recognized  by  the  round  di.scal  dot  dii-ected  obliquel\'  inward, 
somelimes  ninning  into  the  costal  retjion,  ami  by  the  V-.sliapcd  trans- 
verse line,  cutting  across  the  dark  streak  under  the  median  vein;  the 
outer  half  lanceolate-oval,  jiale  in  the  middle,  with  its  end  resting  on  the 
submedian  fold,  and  not  passing  beyond  the  outer  end  of  the  discal  dot, 
which  is  obliquely  directed  inward  toward  costa  and  base  of  wing, 
instead  of  on t ward,  as  in  A.  jucuU/era  and  swbgothiea.  I  might  state 
that  the  single  species  placed  by  Standinger  in  his  catalogue  between 
the  present  one  and  the  common  very  variable  European  A.  tritici  is  A. 
Xonreffiva  {Btgr.,  Stett.  Eut.  Zeitung,  383, 1801),  with  the  remark  added, 
"Priec.var.  tunc  <J  condita!"  Three  larvie,  which  I  refer  doubtfully  to  this 
species,  occurred  at  an  elevation  of  above  12,000  feet  (Carpenter).  The 
body  is  smooth  and  cylindrical,  tapering  nearly  alike  toward  both  ends. 
Body  and  head  dark,  with  a  median  dorsal  whitish  interrupted  line,  and 
asubdorsal  similar  line  on  each  side.  The  whole  of  the  dark  surface  is 
finely  marbled  with  whitish  ;  length,  0.75  inch.  The  halfgrowD  one  ie 
paler,  with  a  reddish  tinge  above.  The  median  pale  line  is  interrupted 
by  a  large  black  patch  on  each  suture. 

Family  Bombycid^. 

Hepialm  pulclier,  Grote  (Fig.  11}. — This  fine  species  occorred  fre- 
quently in  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  July  19, 22,  August  1^29;  oa 
the  Pacific  slope,  August  29  and  September  C ;  and  on  the  foot-hilU 
September  8-30  (Lieutenant  Carpenter).  It  is  rather  larger  than  the 
typical^pecies  of  the  genus,aDd  may  be  readily  recognized  by  ttieflgare. 
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Olistocampa, — ^The  larva  aud  cocoons  of  this  genus  occnrred,  but  none 
of  the  moths. 

Euleucophasu^  tricolor^  Pack.  (Eep.  Peab.  Acad.,  1872),  (PL  2,  Fig.  12). — I 
reprodace  in  part  the  description  of  this  most  interesting  and  excep- 
tional form^  with  the  hope  that  observers  may  find  it  in  Colorado.  Only 
one  specimen  is  in  existence,  having  been  received  from  New  Mexico 
by  Mr.  Henry  Edwards,  who  loaned  it  to  me  for  study.  It  is  closely 
allied  to  Remileuca  Juno  and  Diana,  The  body,  including  the  anten- 
nae, is  larger,  while  the  wings  are  much  smaller  than  usual.  The  hind- 
wings  are  shorter  and  rounder  than  in  Hemileuca.  Instead  of  being 
dark- brown,  with  white  bands,  as  common  in  the  allied  forms,  the  wings 
are  of  a  faded  whitish,  with  a  broad,  median,  grayish-brown  band  occupy- 
ing the  middle  third  of  the  fore-wing,  and  inclosing  a  white,  irregular, 
lunate,  discal  spot.  It  has  a  generally  faded  appearance,  adapting  it  for 
concealment  while  resting  on  the  dry,  parched  ground,  and  it  will  be 
interesting  to  learn  whether  its  exceptional  style  of  coloration  adapts  it 
for  a  life  on  the  deserts  of  New  Mexico.  Its  occurrence  in  Southern 
Colorado  is  to  be  looked  for. 

Hemileuca  Diana^  n.  sp.,  one  9  (Fig.  13). — ^This  species  is  structurally 
near  H»  Juno^  Pack.,  from  the  border  of  Arizona  and  Sonora;  the  wings 
being  opaque  and  with  much  the  same  shape,  though  the  apices  of 
both  pairs  are  rather  more  acute,  aud  the  veins  are  much  less  promi- 
nent. It  also  approaches  H,  lo  in  the  style  of  coloration ;  the  prothorax 
being  white,  and  in  having  a  broad  white  band  common  to  both  wings. 
It  cannot  be  the  female  of  H.  JunOy  as  the  markings  are  so  different 
from  the  two  males  in  my  possession.  It  is  also  very  different  from 
Coloradia  Pandora^  Blake,  which  is  quit^  a  different  genus  from  Hemi- 
leuca, 

Body  and  wings  dark  opaque-blackish-brown.  Head  dark.  Fore 
femora  tufted  with  deep  rich  vermilion.  Prothorax  white;  whitish 
hairs  mingled  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  thorax,  and  forming  a  long 
dull-whitish  fringe  on  the  basal  half  of  the  inner  edge  of  the  fore-wings 
and  along  the  entire  hinder  edge  of  hind-wings.  Two  rust-red  tuits  on 
each  side  of  hind  end  of  thorax,  just  as  in  H.  Maia,  Abdomen  as  in 
9  H,  Maiaj  black,  with  whitish  hairs,  giving  it  a  grizzly  appearance,  but 
with  numerous  rust-red  hairs  near  the  tip,  not  present  in  H  Maia, 
Both  wings  dull  blackish-brown ;  the  veins  scarcely  apparent  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  wing,  with  a  broad  white  band  from  0.1(M).15  inch  wide, 
common  to  both  wings,  and  not  quite  reaching  the  costal  edge  of  both 
wings.  On  the  fore- wings,  the  baud  does  not  quite  reach  the  inner  edge, 
ending  on  the  internal  vein.  Discal  dot  a  small,  transparent,  lunate,  pale- 
yellowish  spot  half  as  large  as  in  H.  Maia  or  Juno,  surrounded  by  a 
large,  round,  black  area,  which  nearly  cuts  the  white  band  in  two. 
Beyond  the  white  band,  the  wing  is  dusted  with  white.  Hind-wings 
with  the  discal  dot  obsolete,  but  opposite  its  site  an  excavation  in  the 
white  band.  Beneath  as  above ;  the  discal  dot  on  the  fore  wings  rather 
deeper  yellow  than  above. 

Length  of  body,  0.95  inch ;  of  fore-wings,  1.05  inches ;  expansion  of 
wings,  2.10  inches.    Plum  Creek,  September  12  (Lieutenant  Carpenter). 

From  H.  Junoj  to  which  it  is  nearest  allied,  it  differs  in  the  white  pro- 
thorax, the  small  diskal  spot,  the  conspicuous  white  band  common  to 
both  wings;  and  from  H.  Mai/i  it  differs  in  the  opaque,  more  pointed, 
and  triangular  wings,  the  narrower  white  band,  and  smaller  discal  dot, 
none  being  present  on  the  hind- wings.  From  Harris's  H»  Hera,  which 
has  not  yet  been  rediscovered  since  Harris  described  it,  it  seems  to  dif- 
fer very  materially ;  H,  Hera  being  described  as  pale-yellow,  with  two 
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transverse  blark  baiidfi,  aiid  expanding  llircf  inclicj^.  It  wsw  "takt-n  by 
Mr.  Nntt;»U  nfar  the  Itocky  Mouutaius"  (Iliin-iii),  imd  will  duubtless 
occur  ill  Colorado, 

Hnnilfuca  Maia,  Walk. — Several  spociniens  from  Denver  City,  l>ct«- 
ber  i  (LieiiteiiaDt  Carpenter).  These  specimens  only  iiifier  from  yotr- 
England  examples  in  the  wider  white  band.  I  am  inelined  to  regard 
Mr.  Stretch's  II.  AVrnde/wi*  as  a  local  variety  of  the  present  siieeies, 
Kinee  it  diR'erH  apparently  only  in  the  "prothorox  being  pale-nisty.'' 
In  a  ^  from  MasBaehusetts,  "  the  halo  nround  the  discal  spot  is  aepar^ 
Hted  from  tlie  basal  patch,"  as  in  the  Nevada  form.  It  should  be  observed 
that  the  width  of  the  band  varies  greiitly  in  the  Massachusetts  s[>L>ei- 
nieus.  In  one  9  from  Massachusetts,  the  white  band  on  both  wings  is 
nearly  its  wide  as  iu  any  of  the  Colorado  speeimens.  The  patngia  are  also 
whiliah  at  base,  thns  approaching,  thongh  not  vei?  closely,  Mr.  Stretch'a 
figure  of  II.  yet^ailejuis. 

Tclea  Polyphemus,  Hiibner. — The  larva  of  this  species  was  found  on  the 
willow  tit  Clear  Creek  by  Lieutenant  Carpenter.  It  spun  a  cocoon  Stf[> 
t«lBbcr  21. 

Cervra  borenlU,  Goisd. — One  rubbed,  imperfect  specimen  occurred  ia 
Sdontanu,  where  it  was  obtained  by  Hayden's  exi>edition  in  1872. 

Euchaiea  Egie,  Harris. — An  albino  form  occurred  at  Ftuui  Creek, 
JuDe  2!)  (Lieutenant  Carpenter).  It  diB'<^rs  from  an  albino  of  the  ssime 
species  from  Kansas  (Mus.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat,  Hi«.,  collected  by  tt'.  U, 
Dale)  in  the  thorax  being  white.  It  apparently  differs  specifically'  from 
Mr.  Stretch's  E.  Orcgonensis  from  Oregon. 

Arctia  lildkei,  Grote. — "Colorado,  Hidings"  (Grote), 

Aretia  QttemelH,  Paykull, — The  occurrence  of  this  species  on  the  alpine 
summits  of  Culonulo  is  of  great  interest,  as  extending  its  wide  geo- 
fipraphical  range.  It  oocurs  iu  the  Alps  at  the  height  of  nbont  8,000 
feet,  on  the  elevated  portions  of  Lapland,  in  Labnidor  near  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  agiiin  on  the  summit  of  Mounts  Washington  and  Madison 
of  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire.  The  two  Labrador  indi- 
viduals in  the  Museum  of  the  Peabody  Aca<1emy  of  Science  at  Salem  ai'e 
the  typical  Quenselii ;  the  White-Mountain  specimen,  in  the  yellow  fringe 
of  the  lore>wiug,  and  a  V-shaped  white  spot  on  the  hind-wings,  while 
otherwise  closely  resembling  the  typical  Labrador  Qiienaelii,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  resemble  Moeschler's^lrc/Jaspcciosfl,  which  1  would  ix.'ganl  sim- 
ply as  a  variety  of  QuenselU.  Athird  variety,  or  race,  is  indicated  by  the 
two  Coloradian  specimens,  iu  which  the  veins  arc  black ;  the  wing  is  less 
slashed  with  yellow,  but  the  other  markings  are  tiie  same,  both  on  tiie 
wings  and  body.  The  two  Coloradian  species  differ;  one  in  having  the 
hind-wings  dark  as  in  Qttenaelii,  and  the  other  with  whitish  wiu^ 
slashed  at  the  base  with  black,  and  with  two  series  of  marginal  dark 
spots,  somewhat  as  in  var.  specioxn;  in  the  latter  individual,  the  mart 
ings  on  the  fore-wings  are  broader  and  the  two  outer  triangles  formed 
by  the  bands  much  smaller  than  in  the  other. 

The  supix>sed  lar^'aof  this  species  (Fig.  14,  uiagnifiod  twice)  has  been 
discovered  on  Mount  Washington  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Sanborn,  June  2o.  ami 
I  have  collected  it  on  the  Sth  of  3a\y,  at  Square  Island,  Labrador,  on 
the  lareh.  It  is  remarkably  short,  thick,  and  broad,  a  little  fiattene<l, 
and  so  densely  covered  with  short,  evenly-eut  hairs,  with  long,  spread- 
ing spinules,  that  the  body  cannot  be  seen.  The  doi-sal  hairs  are  short- 
est and  thickest ;  those  on  the  sides  are  longer  and  more  uneven.  Seen 
from  above,  both  the  head  and  tail  are  covered  by  overarching  liairs, 
both  ends  thus  appearing  alike.  Head  black,  body  i>eueath  black;  j 
abdowiuid  legs  livid.    Hairs  dark-brown,  appearing  as  if  dusted  over, 
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owing  to  tbe  remarkably  long  spinules.  On  each  side  of  tbe  body, 
a  subdorsal,  obscure,  rather  bcoad  band  of  yellow  on  the  eight  first 
abdominal  rings,  not  appearing  on  the  thorax.  It  is  an  inch  in  length, 
and  a  third  of  an  inch  broad. 

Epicalliavirgitiali^j  Boisd. — ^Two  larvte,  apparently  of  this  species,  and 
a  third  half-grown,  occurred  at  an  elevation  above  12,000  feet.  The 
larger  ones  (alcoholic  specimens)  were  covered  with  dehse,  rather  long 
hairs;  those  on  the  three  thoracic  segments  being  reddish-yellow,  and 
sborter  than  those  behind,  which  are  blackish.  The  hairs  of  the  young 
are  all  black-brown. 

Nemeophila  geometrica  (Grote). — Bear  Creek,  June  24  (Carpenter). 

Crocota  brevicomiSj  Wallj. — Bear  Creek,  June  24  (Carpenter). 

Crocotaferruginosa^  Walk. — Platte  River,  June  24  (Carpenter). 

Crocota  quinaria^  Grote. — Bear  Creek,  June  24,  Twin  Lakes,  at  about 
8,000  feet  elevation  (Carpenter) ;  also  Athabasca  River,  July,  Keuni- 
cott  (Grote). 

Litho»ia  argillacea^  Pack.  (Fig.  ir»). — Twin  Lakes,  July  l()-27.  It  is 
rather  larger  than  eastern  specimens,  one  9 ,  expanding  1.30  inches. 
It  has  also  been  found  on  Athabasca  River  by  Keniiicott,  as  reported 
by  Mr.  Grote. 

Family  Zyo^nid^. 

Gnophcela  venniculata^  Grote. — ''Pike's  Peak"  (Grote),  mountains  of 
Colorado,  Augnst  12-29.  Pacific  slope,  August  20  to  September  6 
(Lieutenant  Carpenter). 

PsycJiomorpha  epifneniSy  Drury. — Colorado  (Ridings). 

Familv  Spiiingidje. 

•  *" 

SmerinthiLS.  A  larva  of  this  genus  was  collected  by  Lieutenant  Car- 
penter. 

Dcilqyhila  lineata,  Fabr. — Colorado  (Carpenter). 

Mdcrosila  quinquemaculata  (Uaworth). — Camp  in  Colorado,  May  23 
(Carpenter). 

Besides  three  species  of  lepidopterous  larvje,  found  on  Elbert  Peak,  in 
a  shallow  pool,  12,500  feet  high,  were  the  larvai  of  Blbio^  of  ticenopinus  (?), 
and  the  pupa  of  a  MycetophiUd  (?) ;  also,  a  coleopterous  larva  allied  to 
that  of  AciliuHj  but  the  body  slenderer  and  much  narrower,  the  bead 
wider,  and  the  legs  much  longer.  At  the  same  elevation  occurred  the 
coeoons  of  some  fossorial  hymeuopter,  not,  however,  an  ant,  and  t'ae 
larva  of  a  Harpalus^  which,  in  the  proportions  of  the  body,  closc^ly 
resembles  Schiodte's  figure  of  the  larva  of  Uarpalns  wncus^  Fabr.  The 
head  is  rather  longer,  the  sculpturing  on  the  upper  side  mu(?h  simpler, 
and  the  teeth  on  the  clypeus  quite  different,  there  being  six(Hiual,.long, 
Blender,  prominent  teeth.  The  labium  is  shorter  and  broader  than  that 
of  the  European  I£.  ri(JicorniSj  Linn. 

The  alcoholic  collections  made  by  Lieutenant  Carpenter  also  contain  a 
larva  of  Agabus  from  a  lake  near  Long's  Peak;  elevation  9,000  feet; 
June  1. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE. 

Fig.    1.  Crambus  CarpentcrcUm^  Pack. 

2.  Zerene  caUnaria  (Drury). 

3.  Aspilaten  quadri/asciarui^  Pack. 

4.  EuaHpilates  spinatana^  Pack. 
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5.  I'haaiane  JtavofoHciata,  Pack. 
0.  Marmoptergx  testcUata,  Puck., 

7.  ilacaria  Cali/omuita,  Puck. 

8.  Oaulostoma  oeeidvaria,  Pack. 

9.  Endropia  vinosaria,  6rote  atiil  Bob. 

10.  AgroiU  IsloTidica,  Btttudiuger. 

11.  SepialiM  jiKloher,  Grote. 

13.  EuieitcopkcBut  tricolor,  Pack, 

13.  Hem  ileuca  Diana,  Daak. 

14.  Arctia  Quatselii,  Payk.,  Inrva,  enlarged  twice. 
15  lAthosia  argillacea^  Puck. 


REPORT  ON  THE  DIPTERA  COLLECTED  BY  LIEUT.  W.  L.  CAR 
PENTER  IN  COLORADO  DURING  THE  SUMMER  OF  1873. 


By  C.  R.  Osten  Sacken. 


A  report  on  the  Diptera  of  the  Western  Territories  must  necessarily 
be  influenced  by  the  imperfect  condition  of  the  dipterology  of  the  Eastern 
States.  It  would  be  premature  to  describe  the  nnmerous  new  species 
contained  in  most  of  the  western  cx)llections,  when  many  common  Dip- 
iera  in  the  Atlantic  States  have  not  been  named  or  properly  identified 
yet^  The  task  to  be  performed,  under  such  circumstances,  is  to  single 
out  from  such  collections  the  most  remarkable  forms  the  description  of 
which  is  of  an  immediate  interest,  to  take  note  of  the  facts  bearing  upon 
the  geographical  distribution  of  insects ;  and  to  preserve  the  rest  of  the 
material,  carefully  labeled,  for  future  detailed  study.  The  accumulation 
of  such  collections  will,  at  some  future  time,  render  it  worth  the  while 
to  treat  the  single  groups  monographically.  The  indiscriminate  working- 
np  of  collections,  with  promiscuous  describing  of  new  species,  would  only 
increase  the  already  unbearable  ballast  of  synonymy  without  any  real 
profit  to  science. 

A  few  words  on  the  mode  of  preservation  of  the  collections  of  Lieu- 
tenant Carpenter  may  not  be  superfluous.  Most  of  the  collections  of 
Diptera  previously  received  from  the  western  exploring  exi>editions  were 
preserved  in  alcohol,  which  made  them  entirely  worthless  ibr  scientific 
purposes. 

The  present  collection  was  sent  to  me  in  small  wooden  pill-boxes, 
in  which  the  specimens,  well  dried,  were  closely  packed  together.  Al- 
though, with  ,this  mode  of  treatment,  many  specimens  were  broken  and 
most  of  the  antennae  lost,  still  the  specimens  remain  recognizable  and 
afford  useful  scientific  material  for  the  studj^  of  the  geograpical  distribu- 
tion, and  even  in  some  cases  for  description,  provided  only  the  speci- 
mens are  numerous  enough.  The  only  satisfactory  mode  of  collecting 
Diptera  is  to  pin  them  immediately  after  catching;  but  as,  under  some 
circifmstimces,  this  cannot  be  conveniently  done,  the  mode  of  collecting 
used  by  Lieut.  W.  L.  Carpenter  in  the  present  instance  is  by  far  pref- 
erable to  alcoholic  treatment. 

The  collections  of  Diptera  during  the  summer  of  1873,  were  principally 
made  at  very  high  altitudes  (8,000  to  10,000  feet,  some  even  higher)  in  the 
Colorado  Mountains.  The  materials  for  the  geographical  distribution 
of  insects  which  these  collections  afford  are,  therefore,  of  considerable  in- 
terest. The  chief  character  of  the  fauna  of  those  high  altitudes,  as  might 
be  expected,  is  a  northern  one.  Nearly  all  the  si)ecies  which  could  be 
identified  (as  will  be  seen  in  the  enumeration  given  below)  had  been 
first  described  from  specimens  received  from  the  British  possessions  in 
North  America.  I  would  name,  for  instance,  Uesperimis  hrevifronsj 
Walker,  which  Mr.  Kennicott  brought  from  about  latitude  65^,  on  Mac- 
kenzie Eiver,  and  which  I  found  on  Mount  Washington,  above  tree-line. 
It  was  brought  from  Fair  Play  (latitude  38o,  elevation  9,000  to  10,000 
feet). 

The  higher  the  elevation  at  which  the  insects  \^ete>  l^^w^  \Xi^  \si^x^ 
this  boreal  character  of  the  fauna  was  marked.    "Lox^^t  OLO'wxi^  ^iX^^  ^^r.\v- 
36  a  8 
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liiir  ftiuDn  of  tbe  plains  becomes  more  apparent  on  eacii  side  of  the 
mountains,  with  its  own  peculiarities.  Tbe  plains  ea.st  of  the  mouutains, 
for  iustAnce,  seem  to  be  very  rich  in  forms  of  Daniipogoitina ;  on  tbe 
Pacitio  side  tbe  Bombylina,  e8pe<:ially  Anthraa;  Exoprotopa,  &c,,  seem  to 
be  numerously  represented.  Tbe  materials,  however,  as  to  this  feature 
of  the  fauna  are  not  abundant  enough  to  admit  of  general  coDclasions. 

I  will  now  give  the  result  of  my  esauiiuatiou  of  the  eolleotioua  in  tte 
order  of  the  families. 
Family  OuLicn)^. 

Twin  Lakes,  July  21,  a  species  of  Culex  (preserved  in  a  bottle  and 
spoiled). 
Family  CniEOMOMm^. 

Twin  Lakes,  July  29,  several  specimens  of  minute  Chitonomug. 

Eagle  Eiver,  August  29,  minute  Ceratojmjons. 
Family  SlMULiD^. 

Eagle  River,  August  29,  Simulium,  sp.,  annoyed  horses. 
Family  TipttlidvE. 

Tipula  (Twin  Lake  Creek),  allied  to  T.  longiventrU,  Lw.,  and  resem- 
bling it  closely,  but  differing  in  the  picture  of  the  thorax, 

Tipula  grata,  Lw.,  or  allied  species  (Pacific  sloiie). 

Tipula  moicrolabis,  Lw.  (Twin  Lake  Creek),  a  s|>ecie8  easily  identi- 
fied by  the  peculiar  structure  of  its  male  forceps.  I  possess  sjiecimeaa 
of  it  tirom  Fort  Besolntion,  Mivckenzie  River,  Dndsou  Bay  Territory. 

Sevenil  other  Tipula  are  too  badly  preserved  for  identiGcation. 
Family  Bibiokid^. 

£i&to,  sp.,  ,? ,  9 .  Very  like  femorotux,  Wild.,  but  smaller  and  appar- 
ently ditferent;  the  basis  of  the  wiugs  (in  5)ispale;  the  forked  veius 
(in  5  )  are  less  infusoated.  {Twin  Lake  Creek  and  Colorado  Mouutains, 
Pacific  Slope.) 

Another  Bibio  (Colorado  Mountains)  is  too  badly  preserved  for  iden- 
tification. 

Plecia  longipes,  Loew  (probably  a  synonym  of  Bibio  keteroptcrtL,  Say), 
a  common  species  in  tbe  United  States,  has  been  brought  from  tbe  Colo- 
rado Plains. 

Heeperinus  brerifroiis.  Walk.  (Fiiir  Play,  Colo.)      I  possess  tbis  spe- 
cies from  Mackenzie  River,  autl  1  found  it  myself  on  Mount  Wasbing- 
ton,  N.  H. 
Family  BLEPnAROCBRiDjE, 

Bibiocepltata  grandia,  new  genus  and  species  (Colorado  Mountains); 
the  most  interesting  in  the  whole  collection.     It  will  be  described  io 
detail  at  the  end  of  this  re{>ort. 
Family  Bombylid^, 

Exoprosopa,  sp.  (Twin  Lake,  Creek),  somewhat  resembling  fascipennit 
Say,  but  difi'erent.    A  single  very  much  damaged  specimen. 

ExoprMopa  decora,  Loew  (Colorado  Plains).    This  is  a  uorthwesten 
species,  which  1  possess  from  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  the  Red  River  of  tli«  ■ 
North.     A  single  damaged  specimen. 

Exoprosopa,  sp.  (Colorado  Mountains).  A  single,  indifferently  pre- 
served specimen. 

Anthrax  ximwsa,  Wild.  (Twin  Lake  Creek  and  Colorado  MonntaioBi  ^ 
Pacific  sloi»o).    A  rather  common  species  in  the  United  States.     Five  " 
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i4nfArax,  sp.  {Fair  Play,  GoloO^a  single  denuded  and  broken  si>eci- 
men,  not  unlike  Hemipenthes  seminigra^  Lw.,  from  Saskatchewan  Kiver 
and  Canada. 

Anthrax^  sp.,  closely  allied  to  A.  ftaviceps,  Lw.  (Colorado  Mountains, 
Pacific  Slope.)  I  possess  the  same  species  from  Utah  Territory,  select- 
ed by  Mr.  Snckley. 

Anihraw  alcyan,  Say  (Colorado  Mountains),  a  northwestern  species 
which  T  have  from  Saskatchewan,  the  Red  River  of  the  "Noith,  &c. 

Anthraxj  sp.  (Twin  Lake  Creek  and  South  Park),  several  indiffer- 
ently-preserved species,  which  cannot  be  identified. 

Anthrax  fulviana,  Say  (Twin  Lake  Creek ;  Colorado  Mountains),  a 
northwestern  and  northern  species.  (I  have  before  me  specimens  I'rom 
Maine,  Canada,  Lake  Superior,  and  Yukon  River.) 

Systcechtis  candidulmj  Loew  (Colorado  Plains),  a  western  species,  also 
occurring  in  Illinois. 

Syatcddius^  sp.  (Twin  Lake  Creek). 

Smt(Bchu8,  sp.  (Colorado  Mountains),  apparently  identical  with  a 
Californian  species. 

Bomhylius  (aensu  strict),  si)ec.    (Twin  Lake  Creek  and  South  Park). 

Family  Stratiomyid^. 

Odontonnyia  niffriroHtris^  Lw.  (Colorado  Mountains,  Pacific  Slope), 
was  originally  described  from  specimens  caught  in  Northern  Minnesota. 

Odontomyia,  (between  Clear  Creek  and  Colorado  City),  identical  or 
closely  allied  to  0.  intermedia,  Wied.  (f),a  species  common  in  the  North- 
ern States. 

Stratiomyia  nymphis,  Walk.  (Twin  Lake  Creek),  was  originally  de- 
scribed from  specimens  from  the  British  possessions  in  North  America. 

Family  AsiLiD^. 

Laphria  (Colorado  Mountains),  apparently  identical  with  L.  biUncatu, 
Walk.,  from  the  British  possessions. 

EraXj  about  five  species,  one  of  which  (Twin  Lakes)  bears  a  decid(Mlly 
northern  aspect;  the  others,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  belong  to  the 
fauna  of  the  plains. 

Iki^ypogonina,  several  species;  general  character  of  the  fauua  of  the 
plains. 

Family  Leptid^. 

AthfiHx  variegaia,  Walk.,  also  found  in  the  British  possessions. 

Family  Tabanid^. 

Contains  no  striking  forms;  the  two  or  three  species  of  the  collection 
all  belong  to  the  common  type  of  the  European  T.  tropicus,  Lin.,  qua- 
fiuyrnotatus,  Meig.  Bromixis,  Lin.,  &c.,  which  is  represented  by  several 
species  in  the  northern  portions  of  North  America.  Many  descriptions 
of  these  species  exist,  but,  unfortunately,  none  of  them  precise  enough 
for  identification. 

One  of  these  Tabanm  occured  on  the  mountains,  above  the  tree-lino. 

Family  SYRPHiDyTi:. 

Volucella,  sp.  (Colorado  Plains);  a  single  specimen.  I  have  received 
another  specimen  of  this  species  from  Mr.  James  Ridings  in  Philadel- 
phia, who  caught  it  in  the  same  district. 

Volucella,  sp.  (Twin  Lake  Creek);  probably  new;  type,  northern; 
unfortunately  a  single  imperfect  specimen. 

Artophila  sp.  (Colorado  Mountains) ;  again  a  northeiii  m^wX. 


Scrieomsia  militaris.  Walk.  (Colomilo  Moautnins);  tbe  same  insect 
occurs  fr«.>queutly  iu  Canada  aud  also  iu  the  White  i>iuuntaiDS. 

Htliypkilng  biliHeatus,  Curtis  (Twin  Lakes),  ilrst  described  from  speci- 
mens brought  back  by  Captain  lioss  from  liis  polar  cruise.  I  jiosseBS 
it  also  trout  Labrador. 

Belophilus,  n.  sp.I  (South  Park,  Colorado),  which  I  also  received  from 
Fort  Resulntion,  on  Mackenzie  River,  and  from  other  parte  of  the  Bnti!>li 
possmsioDs. 

Chrysotoxum  derivatum,  Walk.,  (Colorado  Monntains),  described  by 
Mr.  Walker,  from  the  British  possesions  iu  North  America.  I  have 
$peeimens  from  Alaska. 

EriatalU,  two  or  three  species  (specimens  principally  from  Twin  Lake 
Creek),  which  I  could  not  identify  with  any  siiecies  I  know. 

Melithrepttts,  ap.  (Twin  Lake  Creek),  veiy  like  Jf.  cyUndricua,  Say, 
but  appaiently  diftereut. 

Spjiku*  cnroUte  (Fair  Play),  vitripenim  (T)  and  one  or  two  othera  which 
I  i-xiuhl  not  identify. 

Sjirphvn  obliquus,  Say,  was  found  above  the  tree-Iiue. 
Family  (Estbid-^. 

Tbe  common  horse  hot,  Oastrus  equi  {Colorado  MnnntiUDs). 

The  families  Tachmidat,  Anthowtfidtc,  Muscido!  are  represented  by  a 
ennsidembte  nitinlier  of  specimens,  althongh  not  so  many  qiiecies.  I 
will  notice  espedally  tbe  l^equent  occurrence  of  sj)ecie8  of  Oonia  in  tlie 
nioimtaiu-ref^on,  and  a  large  EchiTtomyia  from  the  plains.  The  comtooo 
hlae  hottlo-%  has  been  found  ascending  the  moantuiaH  above  the  tne 
line. 

As  tbe  above-named  families  have  not  been  worked  up  in  tbe  Eastern 
States  .vet,  it  would  be  premature  to  attempt  any  further  identificalioti 
of  the  species. 

The  most  interesting  novelty  in  the  whole  collection  is  a  species  of  the 
family  }ile]>liarocerida:,  a  family  rather  anomalous  in  its  structure,  of 
very  donbtt'ut  i>osition  in  the  system,  and  counting,  as  yet,  but  a  few 
memhers.  Only  seren  species,  distributed  among  five  genera,  are  known 
from  the  whole  world.*  Four  of  these  species  are  from  Europe ;  the 
iTmaining  three  are  from  Ceylon,  from  South  America,  and  from  the 
United  States.  The  new  species  from  Colorado  is  thus  the  eighth  la  the 
group,  and  I'cquires  the  formation  of  a  new  genus,  the  sixth  in  the 
family. 

Bibiocephala,  nov.  gen.  Closely  allipd  to  Blepharacera,  but  difterinf 
pracipally  in  the  venation  of  the  wings,  the  shortness  of  tbe  antenna', 
and  the  structure  of  the  head.     I  possess  only  male  specimens. 

Eyes  divided  iu  two  halves ;  the  up^ier  one  with  larger  and  thelower 
one  with  smaller  facets;  these 
two  halves  are  of  nearly  equal 
size,  (the  upjwr  one  even  seems  to 
be  a  little  larger),  and  both  are 
clothed  with  a  dense  and  short 
microscopic  pubescence ;  besides  i—^:^::^ 
this  pubescence,  the  lower  half  -"^-^^^ 
is  beset  with  long,  erect  pile ;  the 
two  halves  are  contiguous,  and  not  separated  by  a  narrow  band,  withoot 
facets  (at  least,  I  am  not  able  to  perceive  any  such  band).    The  eyes  are 

'All  tbnt  is  kuown  about  tb is  family  may  Iw  found  iu  tbu  puper  "La  fiuuigliad« 
lilfjiliiinrceridi,"  hy  U.  Lo«w,  iu  tbe  '' Bultelino  della  Soc.  eotom.  italiano,"  vo].l,i>> 
SO-JOl,  taU.  ii. 
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OODtigaoos;  do  linear  front  being  perceptible  between  them.  ^In  BL 
capitatay  Lw.,  ^ ,  the  apper  half  of  the  eyes  is  much  smaller  than  the 
lower  one ;  there  is  no  long  pile  on  the  lower  half;  both  halves  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  distinct  band,  without  facets ;  the  eyes  are  separated  by  a 
narrow,  linear  front.  BL  capitataj  Lw.,  the  only  American  species  hith- 
erto known,  was  discovered  by  me  in  the  woods,  near  Washington,  D.  C, 
June  7-10, 1862.  In  life,  the  npper  half  of  the  eyes  was  reddish-green, 
the  lower  pnrple.) 

Ocelli  in  the  usual  position,  on  the  vertex  (they  are  proportionally 
smaller  than  in  BL  capitata). 

Antennse  short ;  about  equal  in  length  to  the  longitudinal  diameter 
of  the  head,  15jointed ;  the  second  joint  has  more  than  double  the 
length  of  the  first,  and  is  curved ;  the  first  joint  of  the  flagellum  is 
sul^ylindrical ;  the  other  joints  are  short,  broader  than  long,  and  beset 
with  short  pile ;  the  last  joint  is  pointed.  (In  BL  capitata^  the  antennaB 
are  comparatively  longer,  being  at  least  twice  as  long  as  the  head  ;  the 
second  joint  is  not  longer  than  the  first ;  the  joints  of  the  flugellum  are 
cylindrical,  slender,  which  gives  the  antenna  a  filiform  appearance.  The 
second  joint  of  the  antenna  of  Bibiocephala  resembles  that  of  Apistomiayj 
the  blepharocerid  from  Corsica,  as  figured  in  Loew,  loccit^fig,  2.) 

Face,  mouth,  and  palpi  seem  to  be  very  like  those  of  Blepharooera  ; 
about  the  latter  two,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  judge  from  dry  specimens 
(About  BL  capitataj  which  I  examined  alive,  I  took  at  the  time  the  fol- 
lowing note :  ^^The  month  of  the  female  consists  of  several  lancet-like, 
horny  organs,  protected  by  a  fleshy,  movable  under  lip ;  in  the  male,  the 
horny  lancets  are  absent,  or  else  indistinct.  The  last  joint  of  the  palpi 
is  elongate,  slender."  It  is  very  probable  that  the  mouth  of  Bibioce- 
phala^  i ,  has  asimilar  structure;  only  the  la^t  joint  of  the  palpi  seems  to 
be  proportionally  shorter.) 

Thorax  rounded ;  thoracic  suture  appears  as  a  distinct,  curved  groove 
on  both  sides,  but  is  interrupted  in  the  middle  (similar  to  that  of  BL 
capitata). 

Hypopygium  large,  projecting  like  that  in  a  male  Eroj:,  (The  forceps 
seems  to  be  analogous  in  structure  to  that  of  BL  capitata ;  only  the  two 
principal  projecting  pieces  are  broader,  shorter,  and  bfid  at  the  tip.) 

Feet  long,  strongly  built,  and  bare,  excepting  a  microscopic  pubes- 
cence; front  and  middle  parts  about  equal  in  length,  the  last  pair  much 
longer,  especially  through  the  great  length  of  the  femora.  Front  coxie 
separated  by  a  considerable  space;  the  second  joint  of  the  trochanters 
very  long ;  middle  coxaj  more  approximated ;  the  hind  ones  contiguous. 

Front  tibiic  strongly  avcbed,  no  distinct  spurs  at  tbe  end;  middle  and 
hind  tibiflB  straight ;  the  middle  ones  with  two  stout,  but  very  small 
spurs,  the  hind  ones  with  two  short,  stout,  and  very  distinct  spurs  at 
the  end.  The  joints  of  the  tarsi  on  all  the  feet  gradually' diminish  in 
length,  the  first  being  by  far  the  longest;  tbe  last  joint,  however,  i.s 
nearly  twice  as  long  as  tbe  preceding  one.  Ungues  elongated,  strong  at 
the  basis;  their  underside,  under  a  niagnifying-power  of  80-100,  shows 
a  dense  brush  of  exceedingly  minute,  erect  liairs,  which  extends  to  about 
half  of  the  under  side  on  the  first  pair,  and  to  about  three-quarters  on 
the  two  others.  The  basis  of  tbe  ungues  shows  some  longer  bristles. 
!No  distinct  empodia.  (The  curv^ed  front  tibiie  seem  to  indicati»  a  habit 
of  throwing  the  front  feet  backward  and  clasping  the  thorax  with  them; 
at  least  some  of  tbe  dried  specimens  were  in  that  position  In  BL  capi- 
iata  the  feet  are  comparatively  longer  and  more  slender;  the  front  tibia? 
are  straight;  the  last  tarsal  joint  is  not  longer  than  the  preceding;  tbe 
middle  coxsb  are  contiguous,  e&.) 


WingR  (see  tbe  fl^re),  in  tnhape.  are  like  tliose  of  most  of  the 
knovn  lilepharoceridte,  having  tbe  same  projectiug  aiial  aagte,  witJi  a 
louiided  eu<I  (compare  Loen,  loe.  cit.,  Fig.  3,  6,  aad  12).  Tbe  veniitioD 
is  very  like  tbiit  of  Blepharoccra  (toe.  cit.,  Fig.  12),  ouly  tbere  is  au 
iiitercalary  loiigitiidinal  vein  between  the  lirst  and  second  veins.  It 
begins  near  the  origin  of  tbeKecond  vein,  runs  alongside  of  tbe  first,  and 
ends  in  it  a  little  before  its  tip.  Near  its  end,  it  bears  a  short  stump  of 
H  vein,  wbivb  is  indistinrt  in  some  specimens.  Tbe  large  fork  formed 
b.y  the  penultimate  longitudinal  vein  is  connected  at  its  basis  by  s  cross- 
vein  with  tbe  preceding  vein  (which  is  not  the  case  in  BL  capilnfa). 
An  ansiliiiiy  vein  is  apparent,  but  it  does  oot  reach  beyond  the  origin 
of  tbe  second  vein. 

Therfi  is  an  alnla  and  an  alar  escision.  In  the  alar  excision,  between 
the  alnla  and  the  aoal  angle,  a  peculiar,  apparently  homy  knot,  of  irreg- 
ular oatliue,  is  apparent,  connected  with  a  vein  encompassing  the  alnla.* 
The  fringe  of  bairs  bordering  the  wing  is  exceedingly  minute,  hardly 
visible  with  a  leua  of  moderate  power,  except  in  tbe  idar  excision, where 
the  hairs  are  longer.  Tbe  stirface  of  tbe  wings  is  bare  to  the  naked  eye,  , 
but  shows  microscopic  hairs  under  a  magnifying  power  of  80-100.  The 
peculiar  spider-web  like  net-work  existing  on  the  wings  of  all  the  known 
Blepharoixrida  is  also  apparent  here. 

Tbe  name  of  the  genus  is  derived  from  the  resemblance  of  the  bead, 
with  its  contiguous  eyes  ^id  short  antcnnie,  to  that  of  a  male  Bibio. 

B.  grandi»,  n.  sp.,  3 ,  block,  opaque,  clothed  with  blackish  pile ;  nuten- 
uie  black ;  first  joint  of  the  fiagellnm  somewhat  paler ;  thorax  with  a 
slight  yellowish -gray  bloom  above,  forming  an  indistinct  design  and  two 
faint  8trii)es;  abdomen  black,  with  indistinct  markings  of  yollowisb- 
gray  bloom ;  tbe  margins  of  tbe  ventral  segments  and  the  under  side  of 
tbe  hypopygiam  brownish-yellow.  Halteres  pale  yellowish-browo. 
Feet  brownish,  except  the  cosie  and  the  ba^ial  balf  of  the  femora,  whitjli 
are  brownish -yellow.  Wings  with  a  brownish  tinge.  Length,  10-11 
millimeters;  length  of  tbe  wing,  fl  uiillinieters.  Five  male  specimens 
taken  in  the  Colorado  Mountains  in  August. 

Obsebvation. — In  comparing  tbe  figure  ot  the  wing  of  this  species 
with  that  of  Frotoplaaa  (Moiiogr.  of  N.  A.  Uiptcra,  vol.  iv,  p.  317),  oue 
cauuot  help  being  i'truck  by  the  great  resemblance  of  both.  If  we  pri> 
long  the  iuterrupted  vein  in  BiUocephala  until  it  reaches  the  cross-vein 
abo^■e  it,  we  obtain  very  nearly  the  venation  of  Frotoplaaa,  The  differ- 
ences are  (1)  the  undeveloped  end  of  the  auxiliary  vein  of  Bibiocephala 
(which  is  made  too  weak  in  the  wood-cut) ;  (2)  the  absence  of  the  super- 
Dumerary  longitudinal  vein  of  Frotoplaaa  (wbi^h  vein,  as  I  have  showu, 
loc.  fit.,  p.  319,  is  but  the  thickening  of  a  fold  existing  in  the  same  platy 
in  Ft sc!w2)tera) ;  (3)  the  absenceof  the  cross- veins  forming  the  discal  cells. 

These  diSerencKS  arc  of  far  less  moment  than  the  analogies.  Tbe 
shortness  of  the  basal  cells  and  the  squareness  of  the  anal  angle  are  also 
characteristic  of  both  wings.  The  additional  vein  which  distiogaisbi's 
Bibiocepltala  from  the  othi-r Bleiiharoccriittv  is  the  ordinary  branch  of  tLe 
seconrl  vein,  apparent  in  Frotoplaaa  and  vary  common  among  the  Tip»- 
U(l(v. 

Thus,  Bibiocepkala  serves  to  confirm  the  bint  thrown  out  by  me  some 
time  ago  {Monographs,  &.,  IV,  ]>.  3)  about  the  relationship  between  tile 
BleplMrocerido!  and  the  Flijchopterina. 


NOTICE  ON  THE  GALLS  COLLECTED  BY  LIEUT.  W.  L.  CARPENTER. 


By  C.  R.  Ostex  Sacken. 


A. — ^Oak-galls,  Colorado  Springs,  September  25. 

1.  Leaf-gall,  glbbalar,  hollow,  very  similar  to  the  gall  of  Oynips  singu- 
lariSj  Bassett,  althoagh  not  identical.  The  gall-fly,  a  Cy^nips^  was  cut  out 
of  the  gall  inside  of  which  it  had  died  before  being  hatched. 

2.  Leaf-gall  of  the  same  class  as  that  of  Oynips  pegamachoides,  O.  S., 
and  Cynipa  erinacensy  Walsh. 

3.  Bnd-gall,  different  from  all  other  galls  known  to  me  in  this  coan- 
try ;  probably  likewise  a  Cynips. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  species  of  oak  on  which  these  galls  were 
fonnd  were  not  taken  note  of. 

R — ^WlLLOW-aALLS. 

All  the  galls  examined,  from  four  different  localities,  belonged  to  a 
hymenopterons  insect,  Nematus  (family  Tenthredinidoi)^  very  common 
on  willows. 

The  galls  taken  July  7  were  very  young ;  those  taken  on  East  Eiver, 
August  12,  still  contained  the  caterpillar;  those  of  September  1  to  18 
were  empty.  A  lot  taken  near  the  Twin  Lakes,  July  29,  had  a  peculiar 
shape,  and  was  covered  with  a  whitish  bloom.  It  may  have  been  a 
different  species,  although  it  is  undoubtedly  a  Neniatus. 

C. — Cottonwood  galls. 

September  18,  Clear  Creek ;  galls  formed  by  Aphides  at  the  point  of 
attachment  of  the  leaf-stalk  to  the  leaf.  They  are  very  similar  to  the 
galls  of  Pemphigus  populicaulis^  Fitch,  on  poplar,  and  may  be  produced 
by  this  very  species. 

July  15,  South  Park ;  woody  swelling  of  the  branches.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  gall,  as  it  is  entirely  solid  on  the  inside.  It  may  have  har- 
bored insects,  as  several  round  holes  upon  its  surface  seem  to  indicate, 
but  the  deformation  is  not  necessarily  caused  by  the  presence  of  these 
insects. 

D. — Galls  on  sage-bushes. 

September  8,  pupa-shells,  found  inside  of  these  galls,  seem  to  belong 
to  the  genus  Trypeta. 


LIST  OF  SPECIES  OF  COLEOPTERA,  COLLECTED  BY  LIEUT. 
W.  L.  CARPENTER,  UNITED  STATES  ARMY,  FOR  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OF  COLORADO,  1873. 


By  Henry  Ulke. 
CICINDELID^. 


Cicindela  longilabris,  Say. 
pulcbra,  Say. 


Cicindela  purpurea,  Olio. 

tranquebarica^  ELex\v^\t. 


PIBSPIHiP 

IPHHII^^ 

r  5o"         qeoi.o6h;al  bubvIt 

OP"  "the  'tEEElTOKlia. 

CABABIDJE. 

Elaphrna  californicug,  Mann. 

Amaia  patricia,  Dej. 

(Janibua  taedatus,  Fabr, 

i'allax,  Lee. 

Cychma  elevatua,  Fabr, 

eiratica,  Sturm. 

Hebriii  Sahlbergi,  Fiach. 

terresCris,  Lee. 

Pasmmchns  elongatiia,  Lee. 

sab.'EDea,  Ijec. 

ob&oletua,  Lee. 

polita,  Lee. 

Brathinus  confonuia,  Dej. 

Cblteoiua  sericens,  Forst. 

Metabletiia  americainis,  Dej. 

Nothopua  zabroidea,  Lee. 

Cymiadis  retiexa,  Lee. 

Harpalua  caliginosaa,  Say. 

CalatLus  iograttis,  Dej. 

amputates,  Say. 

dubiiis,  Lee. 

fuoeatus,  Lee 
oblitns,  liBC. 

PlatyanB  placidus,  Say. 

clialceus,  Lee. 

pleariticus,  Kirby. 

PterostiuLua  profracfua,  Lee. 

longulas,  Lee. 

ellipsis,  Leo. 

Anisodactylus  rustieos,  Dej. 

scituloa.  Lee. 

Enrytrichne  tenniBataa,  Say. 

Luczotii,  D^. 

BembidiumManuerbeimii,  Leo. 

Amara  lafinatris,  Lee. 

Incidum,  I,ee. 

obttisa,  Lee 

quadrimaailataru.Gyll. 

DYTIS 

CII»^. 

Laccophiliis  trancatus,  Mann. 

Colymbetes  agilia,  Fabr. 

CoIymbete8quadrimaciiIatitu,Aube. 

Aeiliua  Iraternua,  Harria. 

Uonsus,  Lee. 

Dytiscos  marginicoUis,  Lea 

biiiotatus,  Harria. 

Gyrious  affinia,  Aabe. 


Hytlropbilus  lateral] a," Fabr. 
subltevis,  Lee. 


Silpha  lapponica,  Herbst. 
raiiicsa,  Say. 


GYKINIDJE. 

1  Gyrinua  macaliventris,  Lee. 

HYDROPHILID^. 

I  Berosas  atriatus,  Say. 

I  llydi'obius  fuacipea,  LioD^. 

SILPHlDvE. 

I  Necropborua  velutinus,  Fabr. 

STAPHYLINIDjE. 


Creopbilua  villosua,  Grav. 
PorrboOites,  one  speciea. 
Hotualota,  one  speciea. 


I  O.vypod.i,  oue  apeciea. 
O.xyteliis,  oue  speciea. 


niSTERlDiE. 
Saprinna  oregonenais,  Lee. 
NrriDULiD^. 
Carpopbi)us  pallipcnnia,  Say.  [  Ipa  D^cauaii,  Eirby. 


UUKI.] 


Dermestes  marmoratas,  Say. 
fasciatus,  Lee. 
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DERMESTH)^. 

Dermestes  nabilas^  Say. 
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BTRRHIDiG. 


Oytilus  varius,  Fabr. 

LUCANID^. 

Platyceras  depressus,  Lee. 

SCABABJEIDiE. 


Cantbon  vigUans,  Lee. 
ebenas.  Say. 
Ontbopbagas  latebrosas,  Fabr. 
PbaDseus  earnifex,  MeL. 
Trox  poreatns,  Say. 
Apbodias  rarieola,  Mels. 


Diplotaxis  obseara,  Lee. 
Tostegoptera  lanceolata,  Say. 
Polyphylla  10-lineata,  Say. 
Tricbius  affinis,  Gory. 
Euryomia  inda,  Lae. 


BUPRESTIDJE. 

Melanopbila  longipes,  Say.  I  Aneyloebira  conflaens.  Say. 


ELATERID-a:. 


Alaus  melanops.  Lee. 
Corymbites  morulas,  Lee. 


Calopteron  terminale,  Say. 
Pbotinus  lacustris,  Lee. 
angustatas,  Lee. 


Collops  cribrosus,  Lee. 
Dasytes  Hudsonieas,  Lee. 


Tricbodes  ornatus,  Say. 
Clerus  spbegeus,  Fabr. 


Corymbites  tinetas,  Lee. 


TELEPHORID^. 


Chaaliognatbus  basalis,  Lee. 
Podabrus  Isevieollis,  Kirby. 


MALACHID-E. 

Listras  senilis,  Lee. 

CLERID-^. 

Hydnocera  snbfaseiata,  Lee. 

SCOLYTID^. 


Xyleborus  septentrionis,  Mann.        |  Dendroctonus  obesus,  Mann. 


TENEBRIONID^. 


Asida  sordida,  Lee. 
elata,  Lee. 
opaca,  Say. 
polita.  Say. 
Coniontis  ovalis,  Lee. 
Eleodes  obscura,  Lee. 
suturalis,  Say. 
bispilabris,  Say. 


Eleodes  tricostata,  Say. 

extricata,  Say. 

obsoleta,  Say. 

ni^rina,  Lee. 

hiimeralis,  Lee. 

pimelioides,  Mann. 
Blapstinus  pratensis,  Lee. 
Iphtbimus  sublsevis,  Bland. 


GEOLOGICiL  SUHVEY  OF   THSl   TEBEIT0RIE8.  "^ 
CISTEIJD^. 
Hymenorua  obsciirus,  Say. 
anthicidj:. 
Corpbyrs  Lewittii,  Hotu.  j  ^otoxus  bifiisciatns,  Lee 

Stereopalpua  guttatus,  Lee.  |  aubtilis,  Lee. 

HORDELLID-E. 

Mordelliv  seutellaris,  Fabr. 


Mel(£  near  nogusticollia,  S 
Womaspis  [wrvula,  Uabi. 
Epicanta  tuat^^ulatu,  Say. 
pruinosa,  Lcc. 


LyttaNuttalli,  Say.' 

spbsericolUs,  Say. 
Kcmogimtba  lorida,  Lee. 


CEDEMEH1D.E. 

Calopus  augiistus,  Lee. 

CERAMBVCIDjE. 


Slx)U(lyli&  iipiformis,  Mquu. 
Crlocepbalus  agrestis,  Kirby/ 
Bat.vie  isuturalis,  Say. 
Tucliyta  liturata,  Kirby.* 
AcintGops  proleus,  Kirby. 


Acniaiops  prateDsis,  LaicU. 

loiigicornis,  Kirby. 
Moiiobanimus  acutellatus,  Say. 
MonUema  aunulatQm,  Say. 
Tetraopes  f'etuoratus,  Lee. 


CBEYSOMELID^. 
Adosu»  vitis,  Liiiti6. 
Chryaouhns  aaratns,  Fabr. 
cobaltinus,  Lee. 

DorypLtna  deci'in-liiicata.  Say.' 
Olirysuiiielu  fsflaiuHtioniM,  Fabv. 


CbryHoiiit'la  dissiuiilis,  Say. 
Longitarsaa,  oue  speoieB. 
Trirbabiia  attcimata,  Say. 

coiivtTgcus,  Lee. 
CiiMrtida  C-imiiciata,  Fabr. 


COeCIKELLIDJE. 
Hippodaiuiii  5-sigiiata,  Mids.  j  Cocciuella  transversoguttata  Fald. 

piireutbesis,  Say.  monticola,  Sluls. 

coiivergeDH,  Germ.       I  picta,  l^ud. 

EROTYLID.E. 
Erotylus  Boisduvalii,  Lee.'' 
CUHCULIONID^. 
Alopbns  iiltornatus,  Say.  I  Erirbiuiis,  two  species. 

Cleouu»  trivittatus,  Say.  |  Ceuiorbyiiclius,  one  species. 


KOTES. 

'  Lgtla  -YiiHoHi.— The  eeogrftpbifal  iliHtribiiiioii  of  tUia  inKect  is  extremely  limited.  11 
1VHS  founil  ill  Smith  I'ark,  near  thu  Lead  of  the  Sniilh  I'latte  River,  ou  the  Irit  leKox. 
ill  an  ari-u  nbicli  iniefat  be  bouuiled  by  a  i-udiiiii  ul'  livu  niiles,  nod  ^ae  Dot  seen  at  any 
othcr  plaeu  duriuf;  the  seasoD. 

'TaAgta  liturata.— i'oanA  on  the  ropulue  tnmaloida  and  P.  baltamifim  in  gnat 
nnmbeni  nt  an  altitude  of  alraut  SiOCO  fuet. 

^  Dorsphora  decrrH-Vmcala. — Cotoiadu  potato-beetle  This  insect  is  stilt  marching  enst- 
■ward;  not  a  hiiiglo  specimen  havln)^  been  setn  west  of  t.bu  <lividing-Tidf;e.  It  is  pn>l)- 
nlile  that,  shouUl  the  potato  be  cultivated  on  the  western  nator-shed,  it  wonlil  be  free 
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fiom  the  ravages  of  this  destmctiye  iDsect  for  a  number  of  years ;  bat  that  it  wonld 
ultimately  make  its  appearance  in  that  region  through  the  agency  of  the  seed.  This 
I  belieye  to  bo  the  manner  of  their  introduction  to  distant  localities,  as  they  are  slug- 
gish traivelers,  and  quite  incapable  of  spreading  so  rapidly  by  their  own  instinct.  This 
belief  is  further  sustained  by  their  continued  absence  from  the  Salt  Lake  basin,  occa- 
sioned by  the  cheapness  of  vegetables  in  the  Mormon  settletiDents  excludiug  the 
importation  of  potatoes  from  Colorado.  Not  found  at  a  greater  altitude  than  8,000  feet. 

*  Erotylus  BoisduvaUL — Usually  found  upon  the  Pinua  pandera»ay  and  never  seen  at  a 
greater  altitude  than  9,000  feet.  Very  abundant  in  the  eastern  foot-hills  of  the  Front 
range,  but  not  found  on  the  Pacific  slope  in  Colorado,  although  it  has  been  collected 
in  Arizona. 

Xemognatha  lurida  and  Lyita  NuittUU  verify  the  theory  of  the  adaptability  of  the  color 
of  species  to  their  food-plant ;  the  former  being  found  feeding  upon  the  pistil  of  the 
CirHium  undulatumy  which  it  so  nearly  resembles  in  color  as  to  often  escape  close  scru- 
tiny ;  the  latter,  found  upon  the  Iria  tenax,  is  of  j^reoisely  the  same  color  as  that 
plant. 

W.  L.  C. 


EEPORT  ON  THE  PSEUDO-NEUPOPTERA  AND  NEUROPTERA 
COLLECTED  BY  LIEUT.  W.  L.  CARPENTER  IN  1873  IN  COL- 

ORADO. 

By  Dr.  H.  A.  Hagen. 

Family  TERMITINA, 

TEEBIOPSIS. 

T.  angusticollisy  Hagen,  Synop.,  3, 1. 

Rufoas  paler  beneath;  mouth  infascate;  wings  dusky  hyaline ;  cos- 
tal veins  rufous ;  head  oval  flat;  prothorax  small,  semicircular.  Male 
and  female. 

Var.  NevadenHs. — Dark  reddish  brown,  scarcely  paler  beneath ;  wings 
dark,  smoky ;  costal  veins  blackish-brown.     Male  and  female. 

Length  to  tip  of  wings,  23-26  millimeters ;  body,  11  millimeters ; 
expansion  of  wings,  42-44  millimeters. 

Soldier, — Stout,  yellow;  head  and  thorax  rufous;  head  long,  oblong, 
depressed,  dark-brown  anteriorly;  labrum  subquadrangular,  yellow; 
mandibles  black,  long,  straight,  the  pointed  tip  incurved ;  a  tooth  before 
the  tip  of  the  left  mandible ;  palpi  brown ;  eyes  wanting,  their  place 
indicated ;  antenuse  as  long  as  the  head,  about  24  joints ;  the  basis  of 
the  joints  brown,  darker  on  the  basal  joints;  prothorax  as  large  as  the 
head,  semicircular ;  mesothorax  and  metathorax  rounded  behind,  with 
a  small  alar  lobe  each  side,  directed  backward ;  abdomen  ovoid  ;  appen- 
dages four-jointed,  long;  last  segment  with  two  divergent,  anal  spines; 
feet  strong,  rufous ;  femora  paler  yellowish. 

Length,  16  millimeters. 

Larva. — Stout,  elongated,  flattened  above,  pale ;  head  yellow,  rounded; 
mouth  darker ;  eyes  indicated  as  in  the  soldier ;  antennae  24  jointed ; 
prothorax  semicircular,  small;  mesothorax  and  metathorax  larger, 
rounded  behind,  a  small  alar  lobe  on  eaeh  side,  directed  downward ; 
abdomen  ovoid,  the  appendages  two-jointed,  but  with  indications  of  two 
more  joints;  last  ventral  segment  with  two  anal  spines;  feet  strong, 
yellow. 

Length,  11  millimeters. 

Nympha, — Size  and  color  of  the  larva ;  eyes  present,  pale ;  alar  lobes 
large,  flat,  triangular,  horizontally  covering  the  basal  third  of  the  abdo 
men;  appendages  four-jointed  ;  anal  spines  divergent. 

HabHat — California,  San  Francisco,  (Mann),  San  Diego,  Mareh^ 
April  (Crotch) ;  Gulf  of  Georgia,  Fort  Steilacoom,  SemialviiiWi  v,^»  K^mb^ 


Biz)  I  British  Columbia,  Quesnel  Labo;  Triiekee,  Sierra  Nevada  (Ciotvli) ; 
Louisiatia  (^Pfeiffer). 

The  apeciraeiis  are  dry  or  preserved  in  alcohol.  T.  angustii^ollui  ib  a 
real  western  species.  I  saw  only  one  specimen  from  Nevada,  collected 
on  the  western  bonier  of  the  State.  An  imago  from  Louisiana,  collected 
by  Mrs.  Prei&er,  is  preserved  in  the  niusenin  at  Vienna,  Austria.  So 
far  as  known,  this  species  is  not  >'et  found  in  Texas  or  Mexico.  Messrs. 
A.  Agaasiz  and  O.  B.  Crotch  observed  this  species  living  beneath  the 
bark  of  pine-trees. 

The  winged  imagoa  difi'er  in  color,  the  typical  specimens  being  rufous, 
thau(;h  some  of  them  are  darker.  The  single  male  from  Nevada  is 
auialler  ami  the  wings  not  as  broad,  (one-fortieth  inch),  and  throughout 
much  darker;  but  amonga  number  ofatcoholic  specimens  from  San  Diego 
Hud  SeiDiuhuioo  there  are  some  nearly  as  dark;  and,  moreover,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  Nevada  specimen  was  darkened  by  carbolic  acid 
in  the  collecting-bottle.  The  discovery  of  the  soldiers  and  of  the  other 
stages  id  very  important.  T.  oceidentis,  formerly  supposed  to  belong  as 
soldiers  to  T.angustioollis,  is  now  to  be  considered  sis  a  diQ'erent  species, 
the  imago  of  which  is  still  unknown. 
T,  occidetitis,  Uageii,  Syiiop.,  3,  2. 

Soldier. — Very  stout,  rufous ;  abdomen  yellow ;  head  large,  nearly  as 
broad  as  long  ;  convex  above,  rounded  laterally,  depressed  anteiiorly, 
the  anterior  angles  prominent,  jointed,  dark-brown;  anteunielU-joiiited, 
pale,  the  lirst  and  third  joint  longer,  dark  brown ;  labrum  ovoid,  yellow ; 
eyes  present,  black,  oval ;  mandibles  shorter  than  the  head,  black,  Ktout, 
corved,  the  left  one  with  a  double  tooth  before  the  tip.  Protborax 
broader  than  the  head,  large,  flat,  cordiform,  the  anterior  margin  deeply 
Dotohed ;  mesothorax  large,  broad,  with  ashort,  flat,  triangular,  alar  lobe ; 
metatborax  shorter  and  narrower,  the  alar  cover  smaller.  Abdomen 
large,  long,  ovoid;  appendages  very  Rhort.conical,  2-jointed;  last  ventral 
segment  with  two  small  spines  placed  near  together ;  feet  stout,  brown ; 
femora  rufous. 

Length,  19  millimeters. 

Larva. — Pale-yellow;  head  brighter  yellow,  rounded,  flat  above  ;  anten- 
niP  pale,  about  22-jointed ;  eyes  present,  black,  well  deQned.  Prolhorax 
as  broad  as  the  head,  transverse ;  angles  rounded,  the  hind  ones  more 
obtuse ;  mesothorax  of  the  same  size,  flattened,  transverse,  n  little 
broader ;  on  each  side  a  triangular,  depressed  alar  lobe  nearly  as  long  as 
the  metatborax ;  the  latter  similar  but  larger;  the  abdomen  broader, 
thick,  ovoid ;  the  appendages  and  spines  similar  to  those  of  the  soldier. 
Feet  less  stout,  yellow. 

Length,  14  millimeters. 

Habitat. — California  :  Cape  San  Lucas  (Xanthus  do  Vesey).  The 
type  of  Walker  from  the  west  coast  of  Central  Amerifia.  The  tiescribed 
specimens  are  preserved  in  alcohol.  The  descriptions  of  the  previous 
stages  of  T.  angusticollis  and  T.  ocddentis  prove  the  difference  of  the 
two  species.  The  soldier  of  T.  occiilentix  ditters  by  the  rounded 
shorter  head  ;  the  twotootbed  mandibles  ;  the  protborax  very  large, 
broader  than  the  head,  and  nearly  bilobate;  the  alar  lobes  large,  flat, 
horizontal;  the  appendages  very  short,  two-jointed;  the  eyes  black,  well 
developed.  The  larva  differs  by  the  alar  lobes  large,  directed  down- 
*ard  ;  the  protborax  transversely  oblong ;  the  abdomen  thick,  ovoid ; 
the  appendages  similar  to  those  of  the  soldier ;  the  eyes  black,  well 
developed. 

The  imago  is  still  unknown ;  I  suppose  they  belong  to  the  genus  Tir- 
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mopsis  ;  nevertheless,  the  well-developed  eyes  of  the  soldier,  and  even 
of  the  larva,  make  this  supposition  rather  doubtful. 

The  genus  Termopsis  was  formed  by  Professor  Heer  for  fossil  species 
preserved  in  the  amber  of  Prussia,  and  in  the  schists  of  Oeningen.  T. 
angu8tieolli8  and  perhaps  T.  ocddentia  are  the  only  known  living  species 
of  this  genus ;  and  their  occurrence  in  North  America  is  the  more  inter- 
esting, as  some  other  remarkable  species  of  the  amber-fauna  are  still 
represented  by  similar  living  species  in  the  fauna  of  North  America. 

Family  PERLINA. 

PTEKONARCYS. 

Pt.  californica,  Hag.  Synop.,  16,  5  (Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  xv,  284.) 

A  full  description  is  given  in  the  monograph  of  this  genus  in  the 
quoted  proceedings. 

Habitat — California ;  Washington  Territory,  between  Rock  and  Cas- 
cade Rivfers ;  Lake  Winnipeg  (Kennicott) ;  Ogden,  Utah,  from  a  river 
tributary  to  Great  Salt  Lake,  in  June  (C.  Thomas).  Nymphw  from  the 
San  Luis  Valley,  Colorado.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  specimeus,  dry  and 
in  alcohol,  male,  female,  and  uympha.  According  to  McLachlaii's  state- 
ment, the  wings  of  the  California  specimens  are  very  smoky  and 
opaque ;  perhaps  they  were  darkened  by  the  carbolic  acid  used  by  the 
collectors.  Ft.  californiea  is  a  decidedly  western  species.  Ft.  hiloba, 
from  Trenton  Falls,  N.  Y.,  a  species,  as  yet,  only  represented  by  tbe 
female  type  in  the  British  Museum,  is  very  nearly  related,  but  accord- 
ing to  McLachlan's,  a  different  species. 

Pt.  regularise  sp.  nov. 

Male. — Dark-brown,  paler  beneath  ;  head  dark-brown  ;  the  posterior 
margin,  two  large  lateral  spots  connected  by  a  line  behind  the  ocelli, 
two  flattened,  round  tubercles  a  little  before,  and  the  anterior  margin 
all  dull-yellowish ;  lateral  margin  carinated  up  to  the  tubercles  ;  three 
ocelli  well  devcloi)ed;  labrum  small,  brown;  auteunsB  slender,  half  as 
long  as  the  wings,  brown ;  the  basal  joints  yellowish  beneath.  ,  Pro- 
thorax  as  broad  as  the  head,  nesirly  square,  the  anterior  angles  sharp,  the 
posterior  rounded,  dull-brown  ;  a  very  fine  median  yellow  line  only  indi- 
cated, and  on  eaeb  side  some  curved  elevated  marks.  Abdomen  pale 
beneath;  setae  (partly  broken)  shorter  than  the  abdomen,  dark-brown, 
dull-yellow  at  the  bases,  stout,  the  five  basal  joints  very  short.  Feet 
brown,  pale  beneatb  ;  wings  smoky,  hyaline ;  veins  strong,  dark-brown ; 
areolatiou  square.  The  vulvar  lamina  as  broad  as  the  segment,  rounded 
in  front,  the  middle  more  produced,  as  long  as  the  segment,  notched  on 
the  tips,  black  ;  ou  each  side  at  the  base  is  a  small  triangular  tubercle. 

Length  to  tip  of  the  wings,  19  millimeters;  alar  expansion,  33  millime- 
ters. 

Habitat — Truckee,  Sierra  Nevada;  Nevada,  June  10  (Crotch).  I 
have  seen  only  two  Si)ecimens. 

Pt.  badiaj  sp.  nov. 

Pale-brown ;  head  dull-yellowish,  with  a  large  square  black  spot 
around  the  ocelli ;  antennae  brown,  paler  beneath.  Prothorax  square, 
the  anterior  uiargiu  rather  rounded,  tbe  angles  right,  pale-brown,  with 
darker  shading  on  each  on  the  elevated  marks.  Abdomen  pale  above, 
darker  in  the  middle,  pale-brown  beue^ith ;  the  ai)ical  margin  of  the 
penultimate  ventral  segment  largely  excised ;  the  dark-bvovsvi  \si\^^^ 
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part  of  the  segmpnt  somewhat  proflneed,  without  reaching  the  last  wg- 
iDout;  BetiB  pale-brown;  feet  darker  biowu;  wiugs  yellowish  hjaline, 
with  »  dull-yellow  Htigma ;  veius  browQ. 

Length,  17-19  miUimeterB:  alar  expansion  31-33  tnillimeters. 

Habitat. — Bridget  Basin,  Wyoming  (Oarman);  Cache  Valley,  Utith 
(0.  Thomas) ;  Colorado  Mountains,  August  (W.  L.  Carpenter). 

I  saw  only  three  femides,  in  a  very  bad  condition,  in  alcohol.  The 
two  species  above  described  are  tJie  dwarfs  of  this  genos;  the  ^tnallest 
aiJecies  knowu,  Pt.  proteua,  haviug  twice  the  length  of  Pt.  regalarU  and 
Pt.  hadia.  The  gills  are  well  visible  in  the  alcoholic  eiHtciniens  of  Pt. 
badia,  20  pairs  in  number,  to  wit,  6  between  the  head  and  the  pro- 
thorax  ;  ti  between  the  protborax  and  mesothorax ;  6  between  the  meso- 
ihorax  and  metatborax ;  2  Iietwecn  the  posterior  feet ;  and  6  on  the  ba^ial 
segments  of  the  abdomen.  The  maxillary  palpi  are  longer  than  the 
month,  the  basal  joint  short,  the  other  long,  eqnal,  thicker  at  the  tip; 
the  labial  palpi  ore  similar.  The  palpi  show  a  similar  formation  as  the 
apical  joint  in  the  phryganideous  genus  Hydropxijcke.  The  external 
membrane  is  cat  or  split  in  a  somewhat  spiral  manner,  so  aa.to  give  to 
every  joint  the  appearance  of  a  large  number  of  small  joints  imper- 
fectly soldered  together.  This  formation  of  the  palpi  belongs  to  all  the 
species  of  Pteronarci/it,  and  is  exceptional  for  this  genus  only  in  the 
whole  family  of  PeAimt. 

These  two  small  species  agree  in  all  characters  with  the  larger  species, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  females  are  concerned,  as  the  males  are  still  an- 
known.  The  wings  are  divided  into  <)uadraiigular  cells,  perhaps  a  little 
more  regular  than  in  the  larger  species.  The  \-enatiou  of  Pteronan-y» 
seems  to  resemble  the  most  the  remarkable  fossil  genus  Miamia. 

ACRONEUBIA. 
A.  abtiormii. 

I'eria  abnormi»,  Hagen,  Sjuop.,  IT,  I. 

This  species  appears  to  vary  in  a  very  high  degree.  The  late  B. 
Walsh,  alter  repeated  ob8er\'ations  of  living  specimens,  confirmed  varia- 
tion in  size  and  color,  in  the  reticulation  of  the  wings  and  in  the  number 
of  the  quadrangular  areoles,  which  are  sometimes  nearly  or  altogether 
-wanting;  the  shape  of  the  prothorax  and  the  vulvar  lamina  of  the 
female,  commonly  of  a  constant  sha[>e  in  this  family,  offer  also  slight 
variations  in  this  species. 

The  male  has  usually  long  and  well-developed  wings  ;  however,  two 
short-winged  males  now  before  me  seem  to  belong  to  this  species.  The 
material  in  my  collection  of  dry  and  alcoholic  specimens,  though  rich  in 
specimens  from  different  localities,  seems  to  be  not  yet  sufficient  to 
decide  the  question  whether  we  have  here  several  very  closely-related 
species  or  simply  varieties  of  A.  abHomiis. 

Two  females  from  South  Montana  and  a  male  from  Snake  River, 
Southeastern  Idaho,  collected  by  Prof.  C.  Thomas,  differ  as  follows : 
The  colors  are  darker,  the  abdomen  yellow  beneath,  on  each  side  dark- 
brown.  The  male,  in  worse  condition  than  the  females,  is  a  short-winged 
one  i  the  shape  of  the  prothorax  somewhat  different,  perhaps  only  altered 
by  the  bad  preservation.  The  vulvar  lamina  of  the  two  females  is  more 
produced  than  usual,  covering  one-half  of  the  following  segment ;  the 
apical  margin  is  nearly  semicircular,  notched  very  little  in  one  female, 
and  not  at  all  in  the  other. 

A  cast  nympha-skin  from  Eagle  Eiver,  Colorado,  August  30,  collected 
hy  Mr,  Carpenter,  belongs  to  a  very  large  species.  Length,  33  milli- 
ineters;  seta;,  26  millimeters.    There  is  nothing  knowu  concerning  the 
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previous  stages  of  the  North  American  Perlina  ;  even  the  different  larvae 
and  skins  in  my  collection  are  not  yet  thoroughly  studied.  After  a 
closer  comparison  with  a  uympha-skin  of  A.  (ibnormisj  communicated 
by  B.  Walsh,  I  believe  that  the  nympha-skin  from  the  Eagle  River 
belongs  to  the  same  genus,  but  certainly  to  a  different  species.  It  is 
not  so  much  spotted ;  the  apical  half  of  the  wing-cases  is  pale,  without 
the  black  band,  so  conspicuous  in  A,  abnormia ;  the  abdomen  is  dark- 
brown  above,  without  the  regular  paler  marks  of  A,  ahnarmis ;  the 
basis  of  the  blackish  setae  is  pale  instead  of  the  throughout  dark  color 
of  the  setae  of  A.  abnormia.  Even  the  size  of  the  skin  seems  too  large 
for  the  known  American  Perlids,  except  for  some  very  large  specimens 
of  A.  abnormiaj  collected  at  the  Saskatchewan  Eiver. 

Habitat. — Assuming  the  above-described  specimens  to  belong  to  A. 
abnormiSj  this  species  would  have  a  very  wide  distribution.  The  uoi  i  h- 
em  limits  known  are  the  Saskatchewan  and  Peel  Eiver  and  Canada ; 
the  southern  limits,  Georgia,  and  perhaps  Mexico ;  it  is  known  from  all 
Eastern  States  on  the  Atlantic,  and  from  many  States  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Bocky  Mountains. 

DICTYOPTBRTX. 

D.  aignata^  sp.  nov. 

Yellowish-brown,  pale  beneath  ;  labrum  pale-brown ;  head  flat,  with 
two  irregular  brown  stripes,  connected  transversely  before  the  eyes  in  a 
manner  to  form  an  anterior  large  yellow  spot,  trilobate  behind ;  space 
between  the  stripes  with  an  anterior  rounded  spot,  connected  with  a 
smaller  triangular  one  on  the  hind  border ;  a  large  yellow  spot  on  each 
side  near  the  eyes.  AntennaB  pale-brown ;  first  joint  blackish-brown 
above ;  second  and  third  pale ;  palpi  pale.  Prothorax  as  broad  as  the 
head,  nearly  square ;  brown,  with  a  large  yellow  median  band  some- 
what dilated  at  the  ends;  on  each  side  three  carved  marks,  formed  by 
rather  irregular  black  polished  scars;  lateral  margin  straight,  dark. 
Abdomen  dark-brown  above,  i)ale-yellowish  beneath;  whitish  around 
the  base  of  the  feet ;  segments  darker  at  the  base.  Feet  pale-brown, 
femora  with  an  external  vitta  and  a  ring  before  the  knee ;  base  of  the 
tibiae  and  tip  of  the  tarsi  dark-fascons.  Setae  pale  brown,  darkest  at 
the  tip  of  the  joints.  Wings  with  a  grayish-yellow  tinge,  darker  on  the 
costal  margin ;  veins  brown,  darker,  and  very  irregular  on  the  tip  of  the 
wing,  five  or  four,  or  even  less,  antecnbitals ;  wings  of  the  male  as  long 
as  the  abdomen,  or  one-third  or  more  shorter;  the  apical  areolets  very 
irregular. 

Male, — ^The  last  dorsal  segment  yellow ;  the  apical  margin  recurvate, 
transversely  cariniform,  thickened,  emarginat^  in  the  middle,  scabrous, 
and  rather  villous  exteriorly;  appendages  yellow;  the  superiors  are 
small  rcKJurved  lobes;  between  them  the  larger  inferiors,  darker  on  the 
triangular  tip,  which  is  sharp  and  a  little  emargiuate  beneath,  just 
before  the  tip ;  an  ovoid  membrane  between  the  inferiors  belongs  per- 
haps to  the  penis;  last  ventral  segment  produced  between  the  setae 
with  an  elliptical  margin. 

Female. — Liist  dorsal  segment  obtusely  produced  in  the  middle  of  the 
apical  margin,  with  a  median  longitudinal  impression ;  valvar  lamina 
large,  rather  inflated  on  the  antepenultimate  segment,  forming  two  free 
circular  lobes,  very  near  together,  beneath  the  penultimate  segment. 

Length  with  the  wings,  ^ ,  13-17  millimeters ;  ? ,  18-21  millimeters. 
Alar  expansion,  $ ,  16-26  millimeters ;  ? ,  30-40  millimeters.  Length 
of  the  seta3, 11  millimeters. 


Babitat. — Foot-bills,  Colorado,  Septcmljor,  and  moontains  ou  tbc 
Pacitlc  slope,  Augnat  16  to  September  G,  Several  spevimeua  in  alcobol. 
This  genus  is  new  for  the  American  fanua ;  all  species  bnown  belong 
to  Europe  and  Siberia.  This  new  species  is  tar  more  ioterestitig  as  nu 
exception,  bearing  gills  in  the  imago-stAte.  There  are  on  tbe  venti'al 
side  five  pairs  of  gills,  formed  by  wbit^,  tieahy,  blind  sacs ;  two  pairs  on 
tbe  nnder  side  of  the  head ;  the  first  pair  widely  separated  ou  tbe  basal 
part  of  tbe  sQbmeutam  ;  the  second  pair  in  the  artioalation  with  tbe 
protbovax  ;  both  pairs  straight,  placed  transversely,  looking  outward. 
The  tliree  other  pairs  on  the  thorax,  always  before  the  feet,  but  sepa- 
nUed  ftom  them,  being  placed  Just  in  the  urticulatiou  of  the  segments; 
the  three  thoracic  pairs  are  incurveil. 

Tbe  occnrreiice  of  gills  in  the  imago-Htate  of  1),  aigmUa  is  the  nipre 
exceplioiial,  asall  the  bithetto-knowu  species  are  without  them.  At 
least,  a  close  esaniinatiou  of  dry  specimens  of  all  the  species  in  my  col- 
lection (only  one  of  Siberia  is  unknown  to  me)  did  not  disclose  anything 
simtlai-  to  the  gills  in  i>.  ^ignata ;  Dr.  Gerstaecker,  in  a  recently-pub- 
lished paper,  also  states  the  absence  of  gills  in  living  specimens  of  O. 
intricata  and  D.  alpina.  Formerly,  the  genus  Pteronarc^s  was  the  only 
hnowti  e.\ception  for  its  gill-bearing  imagos  among  the  class  of  insects ; 
now,  besides  tbe  above-described  Dktyojitei-yx,  there  are  two  other  gill- 
bearing  I'erlid  genera  mentioned  by  Dr.  Oe^8tae(^ker,  Damphipnoa 
lichenati*  from  CLili,  a  genua  closely  related  to  Pteronareyny  and  Nemura 
cinfTta  and  A',  nitida,  witb  its  male  X.  tateralu,  both  irom  Europe. 

The  pajwrs  by  Dr.  Gerstaecker  are  published  in  the  Fentsdirift  zum 
htrnder^aehrigfii  Btxtclien  der  Oatellfcha/tnatur/orschender  Frcutuie,  Berlin, 
18T3,  4to,  p.  (iO,  with  figures ;  and  Sitsungsbericht  dergelben  Oersetlschtfft, 
Ootober21, 1873,  p.  09. 

ISOOENHS. 
/.  eiongatns,  sp.  nov. 

Female. — Brown ;  bead  with  a  posterior,  triangular,  yellow  spot, 
extended  on  each  side  of  the  occiput ;  two  small,  ill-defined,  yellow  8i>ots 
iiear  the  aotennai  and  eyes;  anteunie  brown.  Prothorax  :is  broad  as 
the  head,  quadrangular ;  tbe  angles  sharji,  with  a  large,  yellow,  mediaa 
band,  narrower  befora.  Abdomen  and  feet  brown;  setiB  brown  ;  base 
of  the  joints  paler.  Wings  long,  hyaline ;  veins  brown,  with  a  pale- 
yellow  tinge  around  the  costal  apical  veins;  costa  pale  ;  subioedian 
areolet  larger  toward  the  tip,  with  seven  transversal  veins ;  the  ante- 
rior vein  of  the  submedian  areolet  somewhat  curved.  Vulvar  lamina 
large,  the  base  separated  from  the  segment  by  a  deep  furrow  in  form  of 
a  transversely-enlarged  W  ;  apical  margin  nearly  straight,  covering 
onlj-  a  little  of  the  following  segment ;  the  lateral  angles  rounded ;  a 
small  notch  in  tbe  middle. 

Length,  witb  the  wings,  21-28  millimeters.  Alar  expansion,  40-44 
millimeters. 

Habitat. — Foot-hills,  Colorado  (Mr.  Carpenter);  Ogden,  Utah  {by  C. 
Thomas).  Alcoholic  specimens.  /.  Won^atus  is  very  similar  to  7^. /nm- 
talis,  but  in  this  species  the  anterior  vein  of  the  submedian  areolet 
[s  straight,  and  the  anterior  margin  of  the  vulvar  lamina  rather  incurved. 
I.  cohthrinus,  sp.  nov. 

Brown ;  head  with  a  posterior,  triaugular,  yellow  spot ;  part  before  the 
ocelli  yellowish ;  anteunffi  blackish-brown;  prothorax  rather  smaller 
than  the  bead,  quadrangular;  angles  .sharp,  with  a  yellowish  median 
band,  a  little  narrower  before ;  abdomen  and  setae  dark-brown ;  feet  pale- 
brown,  tips  of  the  femora  and  tibiie  darker.     Wings  hyaline;   veins 
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pnle-brown }  costa,  and  its  transverse  veins,  pale ;  submedian  areoletless 
enlarged  on  the  tip ;  the  anterior  vein  less  incurved ;  vulvar  lamina  simi- 
lar to  L  elangatusj  but  larger,  subbilobed,  the  notch  reaching  nearly  to 
the  basal  furrow,  and  the  apical  margin  nearly  circular. 

Length,  with  the  wings,  22  millimeters ;  alar  expansion,  38  millimeters. 

HahitaU — Snake  River,  Idaho  (G.  Thomas).  I  believe  that  some  speci- 
mens from  the  Saskatchewan  Eiver,  from  the  Slave  and  Winnepeg  Lakes, 
all  in  my  collection,  belong  here.  The  males  are  a  little  smaller,  but 
lon^-winged.  The  comparison  of  dry  and  alcoholic  specimens  is  so 
difficult  that  it  seems  more  prudent  to  consider  the  identity  of  the  speci-  > 
mens  as  still  doubtful. 

PERLA. 

P.  sohria^  sp.  nov. 

Female. — Head  dull-brown  near  the  prothorax;  the  anterior  part 
pitchy-black :  three  large  yellow  spots  between  the  eyes,  each  side  one 
near  the  border,  and  a  middle  rhomboidal  one;  three  smaller  spoti^on 
t;l)e  clypens  be'tween  the  antennae,  each  side,  a  pale,  whitish  one  near 
the  border,  and  a  middle  quadrangular,  yellow  one  just  before  the  ante- 
rior ocellus,  bordei*ed  on  each  side  by  a  shining-black  stripe;  antenuad 
black,  brownish  beneath  at  the  base.  Prothorax  iis  broad  as  the  head, 
quadrangular,  broader  than  long;  hind  angles  less  sharp,  pale-yellow 
on  each  side,  with  a  large,  ill -defined  rugulose  band ;  a  fine,  iuipresseil, 
median  line  with  a  spot  in  the  middle,  and  a  fine,  transversal  line  just 
before  the  anterior  and  one  before  the  posterior  margin,  all  black.  Me- 
Bothorax  and  metathorax  shining-black  above ;  abdomen  bi\>wit  on  the 
nuder  side,  paler  at  tip;  head  and  thorax  brown  beneath,  with  a  large, 
black  spot  on  each  side  before  the  second  and  third  pairs  of  feet ;  seta) 
pale-yellowish.  P'eet  dark-brown ;  wings  hyaline,.8carcely  fumose ;  veins 
strong,  blackish-brown,  finer  in  the  costal  space ;  vulvar  lamina  large^ 
bifid,  the  outer  edge  of  the  two  lobes  rounded ;  before  them  a  small 
tubercle. 

Length,  with  the  wings,  14  millimeters;  alar  expansion,  2&  millime- 
ters. 

Habitat, — Colorado  Mountains,  Pacific  slope,  August  (Mr.  Carpenter). 
One  female,  in  poor  condition. 

P.  ebria^  sp.  nov. 

Female. — ^The  single  specimen,  in  bad  condition,  is  very  similar  to  P. 
sobria  in  colors  and  in  shax^e.  The  genital  parts  are  well  preserved  and 
the  vulvar  lamina  is  entirely  different,  a  long  oval  lobe  without  any 
notching  of  the  apex.  So  far  as  known,  this  important  part  never  varies 
in  such  a  manner,  and  it  would  be  iuii)ossible  to  unite  both  specimens 
in  one  species,  notwithstanding  their  great  resemblance. 

Habitat, — The  same  locality  as  P.  sobria, 

P. (!),  sp. 

There  is  a  third  species  from  the  same  locality  in  worse  condition  still. 
It  is  a  little  smaller,  the  head  and  the  prothorax  somewhat  different.  As 
tbe  abdomen  is  wanting,  1  prefer  merely  to  indicate  the  occurrence  of  a 
third  undescribed  species. 

CnLOROPEELA. 

A  small  ChloroptTla,  of  the  size  of  C,  ci/dippcj  from  the  foothills  of 
Colorado,  belongs  to  a  new  species,  but  is  too  much  damaged  to  be 
described. 

37  G  s 


Fiimilj-  EPnRSrRRIKA. 

EpnEMEBA. 
E.  compar,  sp.  nav, 

Mak  imago. — Light-brown :  head  blackish-browu ;  aDteanie  pale- yellow; 
a  bronil,  i>ale-hrowii,  doTHal  band  on  tlie  tb jras ;  4>a«li  Bi«I«  of  tbe  pi-otiio- 
rax  blacliisli ;  abdomen  above  on  i-ai.-h  sidn  with  two,  black,  lungitudiual 
Hues  and  two  more  in  tbe  middle  of  ^p^meutu  G  to  0;  last  segment  with 
two  large,  ill-detined,  bla<;k  spots;  nbdomen  bpueatb  on  each  side  witb 
om>  black,  lougitudinal  line;  peoidtiiuate  Hegmtiot  willt  a  largf,  quad- 
rnugnlar,  black  spot;  wtas  very  long,  palo-bruwo,  tUo  artienlatious 
hardly  darker ;  apjwndices  pale  brown,  loug,  iircitated  on  the  tip;  tbe 
two  apicjtl  joints  sUort,  the  latit  shorter;  feet  palc-browu;  thu  anterior 
pair  very  long,  black ;  the  femora  brown ;  fore-wings  hyaline,  witb  a 
yellflwisb  tinge;  reins  dark-brown;  the  apical  half  of  the  two  costal 
spaces  dark-brown,  and  the  Imsal  half  of  the  six^oiid  costal  space  rather 
fnmose ;  a  series  of  four  small,  black  s[x>ts  in  the  mi^ldle  of  the  wing 
uear  to  the  costa,  another  H|>ot  near  tbe  base  of  the  wing,  and  one  nenr 
the  tip ;  hind-wings  of  the  same  color,  with  a  large  apical  browuisii 
baud  ;  some  of  the  veins  in  the  middle  of  the  wiug  tinelj  cloaded  witb 
black. 

Length  of  the  body,  15  millimeters;  alar  expansion,  32  millimeters; 
Jenglh  of  tho  setie,  lib  millimeters. 

ilabilat. — Foot-biils,  Colorado  (Mr,  Carpenter). 

This  species  is  very  simitar  t«  E.  lutea.  Harm.  {E.  Hneata,  Bat.) ;  as  I 
Jiave  seen  only  one  male,  I  believe  it  to  be  more  prudent  not  to  identify 
the  American  ivith  the  Euro))ean  species,  the  more  so  as  some  differ- 
ences, tliongh  not  important  ones,  are  to  be  fonnd.  E.  tutea  has  the 
.tbinl  nnd  fonrth  joints  of  the  appendices  of  equal  length,  and  together 
twO'thirds  the  length  of  the  iseeond  joint.  E.  canjmr  has  the  fourth  joint 
bhorter  than  the  third,  and  both  together  one-third  the  length  of  tbe  sec- 
omljoint.  Butastheonly  maleof  £. ntnijMr isdry, andasthenieasnres 
iorE.  lutea  are  taken  from  living  specimens,  the  differences  may  not  Im 
certain.  The  discovery  of  E.  compar  tilU  a  gap  in  the  fanna  of  North 
America.  I'here  are  four  species  of  Kai'0[>e»o  Epiiemera  nearly  related 
to  each  other.  Till  now  only  three  species  were  known  in  the  North 
American  fauna  representing  three  of  tbe  European  species,  and  tbe  dis- 
covery of  E.  compar  imitating  tbe  fourth  Ii<uro|iean  species  makes  the 
parallelism  of  the  Ephemerid  fauua  of  both  countries  complete. 

As  the  other  three  American  species  were  tbrmerly  not  well  described, 
even  some  of  them  erroneously  identilled,  I  believe  it  is  worth  while  to 
give  here  a  more  detailed  description  of  them.  It  is  prosume«l  that  at 
least  two  of  them  will  be  discovered  within  tlieai'caof  couuti'y  embraced 
in  this  paper. 
E.  decora,  Hagen  {Synop.,  3S,  1). 

Male  imago. — Luteoas;  bead  in  tbe  middle,  protborax  on  each  side, 
dnrk'brown;  anteiiufe  pale;  abdomen  above  with  four  large,  beneath 
with  two  narrow,  black  lines;  sel.'epale,  the  articulations  flue,  brownish ; 
appendages  pale,  the  two  last  Joints  nearly  equal  in  length,  taken 
together  about  half  of  tbe  second  Joint  in  length ;  anterior  feet  yellow ; 
femora  brown,  darker  at  tbe  tip  ;  tibiie  at  base  and  tip,  tarsal  joints  at 
tip,  blackish ;  tbe  other  feet  pale ;  fore-wings  hyaline,  witb  a  faint  yel- 
lowish tinge,  light-brown  on  the  two  cosbil  spaces ;  transversal  veios 
brown,  faintly  cloudei)  near  the  costal  margin  and  iu  tbe  middle  of  tbe 
wing  ;  some  larger  brown  si>ots  in  tbe  middle  near  to  tbe  costa,  and  one 
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smaller  near  to  the  base ;  hibd-wings  hyaline.  Tliis  male  bad  appar- 
ently recently  cast  the  skin,  and  is  identical  with  the  fragment  of  the  ' 
type  described  in  the  synopsis.  The  type  of  B.  Walsh  in  my  collection 
is  smaller  (alar  expansion,  23  millimeters),  darker  in  color,  but  otherwise 
not  different;  the  hind-wings  have  some  transversal  veins  clouded,  and  a 
few  blackish  spots.  A  male  from  British  America  has  the  size  of  the 
male  al>ove  described,  but  the  colors  of  the  specimen  from  B.  Walsh. 

Female  imago. — Luteons ;  a  darker  line  on  each  side  of  the  prothorax ; 
abdomen  above  with  two  larger  triangular  black  spots  on  each  segment, 
beneath  with  two  longitudinal  black  lines;  set^e  pale;  feet  luteous; 
femora  of  the  anterior  feet  brownish,  tip  of  the  joints  brown  ;  wings  simi- 
lar to  the  male,  but  the  costal  margin  nearly  hyaline,  the  spots  smaller; 
some  few  spots  on  the  hind-wings.  A  second  female  from  British 
America  is  similar  to  the  first. 

SubimagOy  male  and  female. — ^Grayish-luteous ;  setae  pilose;  wings 
dusky;  spots  the  same  as  in  the  imago,  none  on  the  hind-wings;  cos^ 
space  a  little  darker. 

Imago :  length  of  the  body,  S ,  10  millimeters ;  $  ,  11  millimeters ; 
alar  expansion,  S  ,  2.'3-27  millimeters ;  ? ,  30  millimeters ;  length  of  the 
seta,  g ,  30  millimeters. 

Subimago :  length  of  the  body,  13  millimeters ;  alar  expansion,  30 
millimeters ;  seta,  9  ,  15  millimeters. 

Habitat — New  Haven,  Conn.,  ^;  Norway,  Me.,  ^,9;  Rock  Island, 
111.,  <J ;  Chicago,  111.,  ? ;  Virginia,  ^ ;  British  America,  cJ ,  5  ,  imago 
and  subimago. 

The  wings  of  the  two  males  from  Virginia  have  darker  spots,  but  prob- 
ably belong  to  this  species.  E.  compar  is  nearly  related  to  E.  decora^ 
but  is  a  little  larger,  brighter-brown,  the  anterior  feet  black,  with  the 
femora  brown,  the  seta  without  blackish  rings  on  the  joints,  the 
apiM'udages  visibly  longer,  the  wings  more  yellowish,  the  costal  margin 
brown,  the  spots  smaller,  the  hind-wings  with  a  larger  apical  brownish 
band. 

This  species  is  the  E.  decora  of  my  synopsis,  and  according  to  the 
notes  made  by  me  in  1857,  in  the  British  Museum,  also  Walker's  E. 
decorttj  I  do  not  find  the  antennae  bhickish  ;  in  the  type-specimen  of  my 
synopsis,  the  antennie  are  now  wanting.  I  have  no  doubt  about  the 
rights  of  this  simhmos,  which  imitates  well  the  European  E,  glaucop». 
The  type  of  Mr.  Walsh  is  the  smallest  specimen  known,  but,  according 
to  his  paper,  another  male  from  the  same  locality  was  larger  (alar 
expansion,  25  millimeters),  nearly  as  large  as  the  specimens  above 
described. 

E.  gtittulata,  Pictet,  Ephera.,  135,  4,  PI.  8,  Fig.  4.    Male  Imago. 

SvN. — E.,  sp.  nov.,  Hagon,  Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Philad.,  18G3, 177. — Trans.  Ent.  Soo. 
Londou,  1H73, 393. — EiitoD,  Monogr.,  71  (var.  of  E.  myopn). 

Female  imago, — Head  and  thorax  luteous;  a  brown  band  each  side  on 
the  prothorax,  som^  darker  spots  on  the  thorax  ;  abdomen  pale-yellow, 
last  segment  brownish  on  the  sides;  setfe  pale-yellow,  faintly  pilose,  the 
articulations  annulated  with  black;  anterior  feet  yellow ;  femora,  base, 
and  tip  of  tibia3,  tip  of  tarsal  joints,  brown,  the  other  feet  yellow;  fore- 
wings  hyaline,  fumoso  on  the  costal  and  apical  margin ;  transversal  veins 
except  on  the  thinl  part  of  the  hind  border  strongly  clouded  with  black ; 
a  larger  confluent  elongated  black  spot  in  the  middle  ot  the  wing;  hind- 
wings  on  the  apical  margin  fumose,  the  transversals  on  the  costal  mar- 
gin, and  some  apicals  strongly  clouded  with  black ;  a  larger  confluent 
black  spot  in  the  middle,  and  a  small  one  near  the  base. 
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L4>iitctU,  10  milliiHfiters;  alar espansioD, 42  millimeters;  soIeb  (brofeon), 
alioiil  12  milllmeterH. 

HahitiU. — New  York,  by  Osfen  Sacken. 

This  is  tlip  female  Eph.  sp,  nov.,  quoted  in  Proceed,  Ept.  Soc.  Pliilad., 
1863,  177,  as  reHembling  E.  Danica  of  Earope,  and  by  Mr.  Kntuu  in  bis 
MoDograpU  71  as  a  probable  variety  of  K.  mi/ops,  a  atatetnent  refuted  by 
nie  ill  TraiiH.  Kdt.  Hoc  Loud.,  1873,  393. 

I  nn\  now  conviueed  that  this  female  belong  to  E.guttulata,  Piut.  Tbc 
long  anterior  feet  prove  Pictet's  specimen  to  be  a  male  imago ;  tbe 
other  feet  and  the  nbdomen  are  wniiting.  The  coloi-s  and  the  patu-ni 
described  by  Piclot  agree  well,  except  tiie  anal  part  of  the  forewiugs, 
nearly  hyaline  in  the  described  femaleii.  faintly  siiotted  iu  Picttt'w  typt-. 
The  brigbt-yellow  anterior  feet  in  Pictet's  deseription  and  figure  (the 
uuml>er  of  Joints  in  erroneous)  represent  very  well  this  Hpecios,  imd  an- 
not  to  be  seen  in  any  other  species.  Plotat  gives  no  Oimensioui;,  but  tb« 
figure  is  without  doubt  of  natural  siite,  the  alar  expansion  3G  millimvtvrs. 
The  locality  of  this  type  is  not  known  ;  it  was  presented  by  Mr.  Conlou, 
and  may  be,  as  many  other  species,  communicated  by  tbis  naturalist  from 
tbe  Western  Hemisphere.  In  my  Synopsis  38, 1  aupiHiBed  E.  stttlniata  to 
belong  pnibably  to  E.  nalata,  and  Mr.  Eaton,  Monugr.  09,  gives  both 
Ai)eciesas  synonymous.  Tbe  type  was  not  in  Pictet's  eollectiyu ;  at  least, 
it  is  not  among  the  speirics  seen  by  Mr.  Eaton  in  tbe  collection 
(Monogr.,  p.  II), 
I  Till!  resemblance  to  E.  Dttnica  consists  in  tbe  yellow-colored  abdomen. 
'  The  wings  of  E,  j/uttulata  are  more  sitotted,  the  abdomen  less  so  or  not  at 
all.  Tbe  colors  of  the  abdomen  feet,  setie,  and  wings  are  very  different 
from  those  in  E.  natata. 

I  £.  natata. 

&r>s.—PaUBifenia  natala,  Walk.,  Cnt.,  6G1,  13,  fern,  anliim. 
A'.  fiiHiilaiit,  Wnlk.,  Cat.,  5!H),  5,  luale  aiibiiu. 
F.  Halala,  Hiifcen,  »vu..  '£>,  4. 
IC.  Him»lnn,,  llasBn,  Syn.,  :IS,  i. 
E.  gultatata,  Katon,  Moiiogr.,  partini. 

Male  imago. — Dark-brown;  prothorax  each  side  with  »  black  band; 
abdomou  brown,  above  with  large,  serrated,  black  spots ;  setco  pale-brown : 
articulations  of  tbe  basal  joints  faintly  marked  with  darker  rings  (partly 
broken);  anterior  feet  brown;  tip  of  joints  darker;  femora  blackish; 
the  other  feet  paler  brown  ;api>endi;ge8  pale-brown,  joint  2dand  3d  darker 
on  tip;  2d  joint  arcuated,  not  twice  as  long  as  Sdand  4th  together;  4th  half 
the  length  of  3d;  wings  hyaline;  costal  margin  rather  smoky;  most 
of  the  transversal  veins,  except  in  the  hind  part  of  the  wing,  clonded 
with  black ;  several  larger  quadrangular  black  spots  in  the  middle  of 
tbe  wing  and  near  to  tbe  base;  hind-wings  with  the  apical  margin 
smoky  ;  many  transversal  veins  clouded  with  black,  and  several  small 
BiMts  blackish. 

Female  imago. — Similar  tothemal«>;  thorax  brighter  brown;  wings 
hyaline  on  the  costal  margin,  except  on  the  base,  not  so  strongly  cloudetl 
with  black. 

Male  and  female  svbimago. — Colors  more  dull ;  wings  grayish :  anteu- 
nie  black ;  setie  dark-grayish. 

Length,  j  ,  13  niillinieters;  9,15  millimeters;  alar  expansion,  3,  3'^ 
millimeters;    9,  40  millimeters;  sette  9,  15  millimeters. 

Halitat. — Saskatchewan  Itiver,  British  America,  by  R.  Eennicott:  a 
large  number,  in  very  bad  condition;  both  sexes  imago  and  subimago. 
Saint  Lawrence  Biver  and  Saint  Martin's  Falls,  Hudson's  Bay,  by  Walk- 
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er;  Chicago,  by  Osten  Sacken  and  Wood  well;  Maine,  in  Harris's  col- 
lection. 

This  is  the  E.  natata  of  my  synopsis.  The  species  imitates  E.  vulgata^ 
of  Europe,  bat  the  wings  are  more  grayish  than  brownish.  It  differs 
from  E.  decora  by  the  larger  size,  the  darker  marked  wings,  the  less 
annnlated  setse,  the  relative  length  of  the  joints  of  the  appendages.  At 
least,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  difference*  of  my  E.  natatn  and  E, 
decora^  brought  together  even  with  E.  guttulata^  as  belonging  to  the 
same  species,  by  Mr.  Eaton. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  publish  here  a  letter  to  the  late  Prof.  L.  Agas- 
siz  by  Mr.  George  E.  Woodwell,  from  the  Tribune  office,  Chicago,  III.,  July 
23,  186  (f )  (number  not  filled).  The  letter  contained  several  dry  speci- 
mens, imago  and  subimago,  of  E.  natata : 

I  send  3*oa  a  namber  of  specimens  of  a  fly  which  annually  visits  oar  lake-cities,  and 
which  has  the  present  snmmer  appeared  in  larger  swarius  than  ever  known  before. 
Doring  the  recent  hot  nights  they  have  poured  in  from  the  lake  in  myriads,  rendering 
it  necessary  in  lighted  buildings  to  close  the  windows  and  doors  in  order  to  escape  thi-ir 
visitation.  For  several  nights  past,  they  have  thus  swarmed  upon  us ;  and  .  he  morning 
would  witness  about  the  posts  of  the  street-lamps  large  heaps,  in  some  instances  three 
inches  deep,  and  covering  an  area  of  two  or  three  yards  square. 

Couriously  enough,  the  imitating  species  from  Europe,  E.  vulgata^ 
swarms  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  Scopoli  tells  us  that  the  farmers  in 
Krain  are  not  contented  unless  they  are  able  every  year  to  bring  a  num- 
ber of  cart-loads  as  manure  upon  their  fields. 

HEPTAGENIA. 

jET.  brunnea,  sp.  nov. 

Male  imago, — Brown,  the  thorax  and  the  body  beneath  paler;  head 
blackish  ;  prothorax  deeply  notched  behind,  with  an  elongated  blackish 
spot  on  each  side,  and  a  similar  one  on  the  mesothorax ;  metathorax 
bright-yellow  between  the  wings.  Abdomen  brown,  the  segments  with  a 
darker  ring  on  the  tip;  setie  long,  grayish-brown,  darker  at  the  base, 
the  articulations  scarcely  darker;  appendages  long,  cylindrical,  darker; 
brown,  lour  jointed;  first  joint  very  small;  second  somewhat  longer 
than  the  apicals  together,  which  fire  of  equal  length ;  piece  between 
the  appendages  notched  ;  penis  long,  bifid,  divergent.  Femur  paler  on 
the  tip ;  the  other  legs  pale-brown  ;  femora  with  a  darker  external  line ; 
tarsi  dark.  Wings  hyaline ;  veins  brown ;  some  transversal  veins  on  the 
costal  margin  pale. 

Female  imago. — Similar  to  the  male.  Abdomen  pale,  on  the  upper 
IK>rtion  of  each  side  a  series  of  triangular  black  spots  and  a  longitudinal 
between  them  ;  beneath,  on  each  side  a  series  of  black  lines  ;  setre  pale, 
articulations  black;  egg-valve  broad-elliptical;  legs  similar,  the  four 
posterior  with  the  tarsi  pale ;  femora  diirker,  pale  at  the  base  and  tip ; 
wings  similar,  the  transversal  veins  in  the  costal  space  pale,  very  fine,  not 
reaching  the  costa. 

Length,  «J,10  niillimeters;  9,  12  millinieters;  alar  expansion,  ^J, 
30  millimeters ;    9  ,  34  millimeters. 

JIahitat, — One  pair  from  Nevada,  Truckee,  in  Sierra  Nevada  range, 
June  10  (J.  K  Crotch). 

H,  pudica, 

Syn. — Ephemera  pudica,  Hagen,  Synop.,  i59,  5. 

Female  snhimago  (dry,  just  casting  the  skin). — Grayish-brown;  head 
large,  triangular,  fiattened,luteous;  eyes  distant,  black  ;  posterior  ocelli 
large,  the  anterior  small;  antenuic  short,  stout,  brownish,  paler  at  tlw 


bnse;  tlie  hind  border  of  tlie  owipiit  straiglit.  ProtLorHx  sliort,  Iiiiid- 
uiargindceiilyuotcliod,  ueiuli'ljilolit'd,  pale,  sbining;  tborux  tliick,  i>;ilc, 
fibiuing  on  the  uUldle  deiiutied  parts.  Abduineu  stout,  dull-yellowish 
above,  with  bliu^k  oblique  spots  on  each  side  of  the  aegments,  nnd  some 
tiiiei'  lines  ou  the  vetitrul  side.  The  described  parts,  except  tbe  anten- 
uiB,  are  oat  of  the  nyioph-skiu  belouglug  to  tbo  imago.  Abdomen  of 
the  subiningo  pnle,  lust  dorsal  segineut  with  a  small  median  projectiou ; 
setiG  Htrong,  faintly  pilose,  lung,  grayish-brown ;  a  large  muss  of  eg^ 
is  protruded,  but  the  parts  are  not  in  good  condition  ;  feet  pale,  grftyinb- 
browii,  well  developed,  tarsi  flvejotntcd ;  anterior  wings  large,  opaque, 
pale  yellowish-gray;  the  longitudinal  veins  yellowish,  the  transversiiU 
brown,  somewhat  tumose;  hind-wings  more  yellowish,  tbe  apieal  border 
larger,  gn^ish ;  i-ctieulation  similai' to  fpAemcm 

Length,  14  millimeters;  alar  expansion,  42  millimeters;  setfe,  about 
30  milliineterH. 

Itabitat — Washington  [Osten  Sacken);  foot-hills,  Oolor.vdo,  Angnst 
(Carpenter).    Both  female  subimagos,  and  both  in  very  ])oor  condition. 

In  the  type  of  tlie  species,  the  femur,  ou  tbe  (only  present)  uuterior 
fiHit,  with  a  dark- browu.  ring  in  the  middle. 

LEPLOPHLEBLA, 

X.  palUpea,  sp.  iiov. 

Female  imago. — Brown,  shining ;  bead  light-browu ;  anteunie  grayish, 
brawn  at  tbe  base;  araund  the  ocelli  black;  p^othonix notched  beldnd; 
mesolhoias  black,  shining  above;  abdomen  dark  brown,  segments  on 
tip  with  a  dtirker  ring;  sette  broken;  vulvar  lamina  long,  broad,  bifid, 
the  lobes  elliptical;  legs  thin,  pale-whitish,  the  femora  darker  ou  tip: 
Tings  byoluie,  transversal  veins  very  £ne,  ueoiiy  iuvlMble,  except  u  fevr 
oa  toe  tip  of  the  costal  margiD. 

Ijeiigth,  (>  millimeters ;  alar  expan.sion,  15  millimeters. 

Habitat. — Nevada,  Truckee  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  (Crotch). 

Tarsi,  4-Joint«d ;  the  reticulation  and  the  shape  of  tbe  hind  wing  sim- 
ilar to  the  wiug  of  X.Ac(ri/)es,  figured  by  Mr.Eatou{Monogr.,Pl.  iv,20,  il.). 

Xymphankm  (perhaps  belonging  to  Heptagenia  pitdica). — Body  broad, 
flattened ;  head  small,  half  as  long  as  broad,  visibly'  enlarged  in  front; 
the  hind  part  inflated  with  a  rounded  tubercle  each  side;  tbe  front  bor- 
der cut  off  straight;  the  sides  oblique;  the  front  angles  rounded;  the 
whole  border  fringed  with  wooly  hairs.  Autenuie  short  (not  complete), 
a  little  lonj^er  thau  the  front  border;  two  stronger  basal  joints,  second 
longer;  and  a  conical  seta,  the  joints  of  which  could  not  be  ascertained. 
Tbe  bead  (for  tbe  escape  of  the  imago)  split  transversely  behind  the 
antenna!,  and  the  occiput  in  tbo  middle;  the  part  above  the  moutb- 
parts  (viewed  from  the  front)  is  straight,  and  snperseded  by  the  de- 
scribed flattened  border,  which  forms  a  triangular  pi-ojection  on  each 
side;  labrum  transversely  oblong,  yellow,  blackish  on  each  side  at  tbe 
base ;  tnanilibles  and  maxilla:  strong,  yellow,  with  blackish  apical  teeth ; 
labium  tranin'ersely  elliptical,  fonr-lobed,  n  ^jointed  large  palpuit 
each  side.  Thorax  large,  nearly  twice  tbe  breadth  of  tbe  head,  juile- 
gray,  with  some  brown  spots;  protliorax  flat  above,  short,  larger  l>e- 
bind,  the  angles  sharp;  each  side  near  the  middle  of  tbe  flattened  bor- 
der an  exserted,  conical,  sharp  spine;  meso-  and  metatliorax  rounded 
above,  with  triauguhir  wing-cases  covering  tbu  basal  segments  of  tbo 
abdouien.  The  wing-cases  are  separated  by  the  notched  bind  border  of 
the  metathonix ;  tbe  cases  of  tbe  posterior  wings  are  not  visible,  and 
seem  to  bo  connected  with  the  anteriors  ia  the  manner  of  BcctisM. 
Abdomen  a  little  longer  than  tbe  other  parts  of  the  body,  brood,  flair 
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tened;  the  segments,  2  to  9,  produced  on  each  side,  in  a  large  triangular 
process,  bent  behind,  very  sharp  at  the  tip ;  abdomen  pale-gray  on  each 
side,  above  a  series  of  brown  spots,  with  some  in  the  middle  between 
them ;  the  triangular  processes,  on  the  segments  4  to  9,  dark-brown,  with 
a  pale  ring  before  the  extreme  tip,  which  is  again  blackish ;  segments 
4  to  7,  above  each  side,  with  a  large  flattened  orbicular  gill  inserted  be- 
neath the  hind  border  of  the  segments,  where  the  lateral  process  begins ; 
all  lateral  processes  covered  and  fringed  with  wooly  hairs }  last  segment 
short,  transversely  oblong ;  the  dorsal  apical  border  produced  in  the 
middle ;  the  three  setae  a  little  shorter  than  the  abdomen,  equal,  slender, 
pale;  the  fourth  joint  with  a  black,  apical  ring;  on  the  apical  third 
four  segments  black,  also  the  tip;  setae  fringed  with  long  hairs;  feet 
flattened  ;  the  femurs  dilated  in  the  dorsal  middle,  ending  in  a  superior 
spine,  pale  with  three  brownish  bands ;  tibiae  black  at  the  base  and  the 
apical  half;  tarsal  joint  blacken  the  basal  half  and  on  the  tip;  the 
single  claw  pointed  black  at  tip.  Genital  parts  of  the  male  on  the  ven- 
tral side  of  the  ninth  segment,  forming  on  tip  a  transversal  lobe,  with  a 
triangular  longer  one  on  each  side,  and  a  little  before  an  elongated  bitid 
lobe ;  the  female  has  the  ninth  segment  produc.ed  in  a  larger  elliptical 
lobe. 

Length,  without  setae,  15  millimeters;  setae,  7  millimeters;  greatest 
breadth  of  the  abdomen,  5  millimeters. 

Habitat — Colorado,  mountains  an<l  plains,  July  19,  September  19,  Mr. 
Carpenter.    Three  skins  of  the  nympJia, 

The  form  of  the  nymplia  is  a  very  extraordinary  one;  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  next  related  is  the  nyrnpha  of  Heptageniaj  and  considering  the  largo 
size  it  would  not  be  improbable  that  this  nymplia  belongs  to  iZ.  pudica. 

Family  ODOXATA. 

Subfamily  Libellulina.. 

The  genera  Pantala^  Tramea^  and  Plathemis  are  not  yet  represented 
in  the  collection  of  the  expedition ;  nevertheless,  it  is  very  [)robnble 
that  some  of  the  widely-spread  species  of  those  genera  occur  in  the 
Territories.  P.  hymtncea,  T.  laceratu,  and  PL  trhnuculata  will,  perhaps, 
be  discovered  there. 

LIBELLULA. 

L.  ^-maculata,  Hagen,  Synop.  150,  1. 

Habitat—Bnake  River,  Idaho,  and  Ogden,  Utah,  collected  in  1871  by 
Mr.  C.  Thomas;  Bridger  Basin,  Wyoming,  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Garman.    This 


United  States;  it  is  very  common  in  Northern  and  Central  Europe  and 
in  Northern  Asia  as  far  as  Kamtchatka. 

i.  nodisticta^  Ilagen,  Synop.,  151,  3. 

Male  adult. — Pruinose,  clothed  with  white  hairs.  Labium  yellow,  with 
a  large  black  band  strongly  coarctate  just  before  the  tip;  labrum 
lateous,  a  blackish  border  on  the  anterior  margin,  not  reaching  the 
sides,  and  some  ill-deflned  brownish  spots  in  the  middle  and  on  the 
basal  margin;  rhinarium  and  epistoma  luteous;  front  brassy,  black 
above  and  before,  with  a  bright-yellow  spot  on  each  side  near  the  epis- 
toma.   Antennae  black ;  vertex  brassy-black,  inflated,  narrower  at  the 


tip,  the  angles  not  Bliarply  pointed,  the  vertcs  roaglily  piiiictnrod  ia 
frout ;  occiput  browu  ;  eyt'3  black  behind,  dotlied  with  wbite  baira,  a 
large  yellow  inferior  spot  near  the  uiargin,  tuiil  a  smaller  quadrnngntar 
Due  above  it;  thorax  black,  densely  pruiuo»e,  ou  each  Bide  an  inleriot 
yellow  spot  after  the  legs,  aud  the  indiciition  of  some  ill-dcfincil  paler 
Spots  above  aud  before  them  ;  abdomeu  taperiog  to  tip,  black,  deu^ly 
prniDosc ;  segmeiita  each  Hide  on  the  ventral  p:irt  with  a  large,  reuiform, 
somewhat  irregular  or  divided  biigbt-jellow  si>»t :  appeudageis  black, 
the  supei'ioraas  long  a«  the  two  last  ttegincnts,  oylindiiual,  thicker  Itefore 
the  outwardly -bent,  pointed  tip,  beneatb  with  a  nerieK  of  almut  eleven 
small  teeth;  inferior  appendage  a  littlo  nhorter,  tnangnlitr,  broad, 
recurvetl ;  genital  parts  in  the  second  segment,  with  the  anterior  lamina 
broad,  cnt  straight,  a  small  not«h  in  the  middle  of  the  margin  ;  hooka 
yellow,  cylindrical,  stouter  on  tip,  which  is  excavated,  the  interior  part 
of  the  excavation  forming  a  produced  niiguicalated  i>roces3 ;  feet  black ; 
wings  hyaline,  with  a  blackish  spot  on  the  nodnn,  and  a  larger  blackish 
band  troni  the  base  to  thetriangle  after  the  subcosta,  somewhat  enlarged 
along  the  anal  border  of  hind-wiiigR  half-way  of  the  whitish  niembraBiila; 
wingt)  milky- white  nromid  tbebasnl  band  and  to  the  nodes;  veins  black, 
the  llrst  antf cubital  yellowish;  ptemstignia  long,  oblong,  blaek;  ante- 
cubitals  12  to  14,  postcobitals  !)  to  10 ;  transversal  veins  in  triangle,  3 
to  3;  four  discoidiU  areoleta,  iM-ginning  with  6. 

Mak  tcneral. — ^The  yellow  color  always  brighter  and  more  produced ; 
dorsain  of  the  thorax  brown,  with  an  ill-detlned,  b«)!id,  gmyish  band 
eaeh  side;  on  the  humeral  suture  dark-brown;  the  crista  and  stnos 
black ;  the  sides  of  the  thorax  paler,  with  four  bright-yellow  simt*,  two 
inferiors  oval,  bonlereil  with  dark-brown,  and  two  sai>erior»  triangular, 
one  between  the  wings,  the  other  near  alKlomeu ;  thorax  beneath  pale; 
abdomen  fulvous,  the  sntnros  and  margins  black :  a  large  btaak  donrnl 
biind,  not  reiicbing  the  base  ;  each  aide  oval,  yellow  spots  on  the  seg- 
nu'iiis;  tlie  two  last  segnieutw  black ;  abdomen  beneath  fulvons:  tbt> 
aides  and  the  tip  of  the  segments  blackish  ;  feet  black  ;  femora  brown 
at  base ;  the  anteriors  brown  beneath  ;  wings  without  the  milky-white 
tinge. 

Female  adulL — Pruinose  and  similar  to  the  adult  male,  combining  in 
some  pa  its  the  colors  and  pattern  of  the  teneral  male;  labiimi  yellow, 
with  a  narrow  black  line  on  the  median  lobe  and  the  interior  margin  of 
the  lateral  lobes;  labrum  yellow,  the  middle  part  of  the  margin  brown- 
ish; head  yellow  ;  space  between  the  eyes  black,  the  same  color  pro- 
duced a  little  ou  the  front  above  and  on  the  sides ;  vertex  browu,  black 
on  the  sides;  eyes  behind  bright-yellow,  two  transversal  bauds  and  tlie 
j>art  near  the  occiput  black ;  the  head  is  exactly  as  in  the  teneral  male, 
except  a  larger  black  band  ou  the  labium ;  dorsum  of  the  thorax  prui- 
nose as  in  the  adult  male ;  the  sides  less  pruinose,  with  the  four  yellow 
spots  well  defined ;  abdomeu  not  taperiug,  the  eighth  segment  enlarged, 
pruinose,  segments  1  to  9  each  side  above  and  beneath  vtith  a  large, 
oval-yellow  spot;  appendages  a  little  longer  as  the  last  segment-,  black, 
villose,  cylindrical,  tai>erin{r  to  the  outward  bent  fine  tip ;  lobe  be- 
tween them  lutrous,  black  at  base ;  vulvar  lamina  exserted,  short, 
notched  in  the  middle,  the  sides  thickened ;  eggs  protnided,  small, 
yellowish;  feet  black;  wiugs  similar  to  the  male,  but  without  the 
milky-white  tinge,  the  black  band  ending  before  the  triangle ;  m  ante- 
eubitals,  11  to  12  postcubitals. 

Female  teneral. — Similar  to  the  teneral  male;  head  similar,  black 
band  of  the  labium  broader ;  body  not  pruinose ;  dorsum  of  the  thomi 
brown,  yellow  spots  ou  the  sides  larger,  forming  two  iuttirrupt«d  oblique 
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bands ;  abdomen  similar  but  not  pruinose ;  wings  similar,  basal  bauds 
rudimentary,  covering  only  the  extreme  base ;  13  antecubitals,  9  post- 
cnbitals. 

Length  of  the  body,  <^,47  millimeters;  9 ,  4C  millimeters;  abdomen, 
^,30  millimeters;  9,  28  millimeters;  alar  expansion,  ^,  80  milli- 
meters ;  9  ,  76-78  millimeters ;  appendages,  (? ,  2 ;  pterostigma,  4  milli- 
meters. 

Habitat. — ^Mexico,  the  colder  region,  by  Mr.  Saussure,  a  tenoral  male 
described  in  my  Synopsis ;  an  adult  couple  and  a  teneral  female  from 
Yellowstone,  Hayden's  expedition,  1872. 

L.foremis^  Hagen,  Synop.,  154, 9. 

This  species  was  first  described  after  a  male  from  California  in  t^ie  Ber- 
lin Museum.  Now  1  have  before  me  a  pair  from  the  Yellowstone,  and  a 
number  of  specimens  from  Victoria,  Vancouver  Island.  This  species  is 
similar  to  L,  nodisticta,  but  surely  different. 

In  the  adult  male,  the  head  is  entirely  black  with  the  labrura  ;  only 
the  extreme  lateral  border  of  the  labium,  and  an  indication  of  the 
lateral  spot  of  the  front,  yellowish  ;  the  thorax  is  much  more  villous, 
the  fine  hairs  longer  and  more  dense ;  the  dorsum  of  the  thorax  ])ru- 
inose,  but  a  large,  dark-browa  band  covered  with  brown  hairs  on  the 
humeral  suture ;  the  sides  brown  beneath,  two  elongate  yellow  spots  iu 
the  middle,  and  the  part  above  them  pale  and  covered  with  long  fur- 
like  white  hairs,  interrupted  on  the  second  suture  by  the  brown  color 
expanding  upward ;  abdomen  similar  to  L.  nodisticta^  pruinose,  the  yel- 
low lateral  spots  on  the  dorsum  more  elongated,  visible  to  the  eiglith 
segment;  api>endages  similar,  but  the  inferior  more  pointed;  genital 
parts  similar,  but  the  anterior  lamina  forming  an  ovoid  lobe,  faintly 
notched  on  the  tip ;  feet  black ;  wings  analogous,  but  more  intensely 
colored  ;  the  basal  band  larger,  exceeding  the  triangle ;  a  large  trans- 
versal black  band  beginning  on  tlie  nodus  and  tapering  to  the  hind 
margin,  indented  in  the  middle ;  the  space  between  the  bands  and  the 
pterostigma  below  the  nodus  largely  milky  white,  but  this  color  not 
reaching  the  apical  or  hind  margin  ;  16  antecubitals ;  postcubitals. 

Female  adult. — Similar  to  the  male;  head  paler  in  front,  rhinarium, 
epistoma,  brown  ;  front  above  with  two  large,  quadrangular,  yellow  s[)ots, 
separated  by  the  black  middle  furrow  ;  abdomen  pruinose,  similar ;  vul- 
var lamina  larger,  opened  iu  the  middle ;  wings  alike,  the  brown  baiids 
more  or  less  developed. 

One  younger  female  from  British  Columbia  has  the  thorax  and  abdo- 
men not  pruinose,  dark-brown  ;  the  wings  without  milky-white  tinge. 

Length  of  the  body,  ^,51-44  millimeters;  $,  48-44  millimeters ;  ab- 
domen, <?,  34-28  millimeters ;  9  ,  32-27  millimeters ;  alar  exi)ausion,  ^, 
32-74  millimeters ;  9 ,  82-72  millimeters ;  appendages,  ^  ,  2 ;  pteros- 
tigma, 4. 

Rabitat. — California,  Berlin  Museum ;  Victoria,  Vancouver's  Island, 
July,  Mr.  Crotch  ;  British  Columbia,  Mr.  Crotch  ;  Yellowstone,  Hayden's 
expedition,  1871.    The  latter  ones  have  the  smallest  dimensions. 

L.  forensic  imitates  strongly  L.pukhella^  a  sj^eeies  widely  spread  and 
very  common  everywhere  east  of  the  Kocky  Mountains;  the  dark- 
brown  tinge  of  the  tip  of  all  the  wings  in  L,  pulchclla^  the  smaller  size, 
and  other  differences,  easily  separate  the  two  species. 

A  very  similar  case  of  imitation  isattorded  by  the  two  known  species 
of  Platfiemis,  but  I\  innacidata  inhabits  only  the  vast  tracts  of  land 
east  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  ;  P.  snbornata^  west  of  them. 

L.  pulchella,  Hagen,  Synop.,  153,  8. 

Of  this  well-known  species,  one  male  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Hay- 
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den  pxpedilioii  of  1871,  taken  at  OgOen,  Utah,  tbe  only  one  known  to 
lirtve  been  found  west  of  the  Kocky  Motintuinti.  Tbe  species  is  v«ij-  com- 
mon in  all  tStjites  east  of  tlie  llisaissippi  and  in  NoitUem  Texas.  Tbe 
Boatbcrn  limit  sceius  to  be  Mississippi  and  Georgiti. 

L.  satvrata.  Hagen,  Synop.,  152,  4  {partm);   Ubler,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat 

Bci.,  Phila.,  1857,  88,  4. 

Stout,  reddisb -yellow,  sabvillons ;  vertical  Tesicle  narrower  at  tbe  tip, 
tbosideanot  emarginat^;  abdomen  broatl,  narrower  at  tbe  tip;  geui- 
tal  partfl  in  tbe  second  segment,  witli  the  liooks  excavated  transversely 
on  the  ti|),  both  ends  e^jnally  pointed,  tbe  interior  end  blaeb.  Body  of 
the  fewale  brownish  j  sutures  of  the  nbitonien  black;  vulvar  liiuiina 
widely  emargiuated ;  feet  reddish-yellow,  villose;  wings  of  the  niiile 
hyaline,  the  anterior  margin  and  the  basal  hnlf  yotlnwish  rafous;  basal 
space  and  triangle  fuscous,  the  second  uostal  space  of  the  uodna  sub- 
itiscoHs;  veins  reddish,  the  transversals  in  the  first  and  second  costal 
space  l>^igb^yellow ;  wings  of  the  female  iiyaline,  the  costal  margin, 
the  basat  Hi>ave,  and  the  triangle  <;olorinl  as  in  the  male ;  pternsUgma 
narrow,  long,  t^ilvous;  membranula  black;  24  antocubitals,  W  post- 
cubllals,  Qdiscoidal  areolotsj  3  to  4  veins  in  tbe  triangle. 

Length  of  the  body,  55  millimeters ;  aUir  expansion,  00  millimeters ; 
pt«rostigma,  5  millimeters. 

BabUat. — Yellowstone  (Professor  Hayden's  expedition),  males  and 
females:  Arizona.  August 6.  This  species  was  (irst  deacribeti  by  Mr. 
"D  bier  after  a  single  mutilated  individual  from  the  San  Diego  trip  by  Dr. 
T.  H.  Webb,  perhaps  not  ti^m  Califomia.  At  the  time  when  1  published 
my  Synopsis,  I  knew  only  a  male  from  the  Berlin  Museum,  from  Mexico, 
aod  a  male  and  female  communicated  by  Mr.  SnussurLi,  collected  M 
l^mpieo  or  Oorflova,  Mexico.  The  latter  pair  belongs,  as  1  bow  iier- 
o^ve,  to  L.  eroceipennix.  As  boih  species  are  very  similar,  I  give  the 
differences  of  the  hitter. 

Jj.  croceipennis,  liti  Selya,  Ann.  Soe.  Belg.,  17:   Bull.,  07,  1. — iift.  «a- 

turaUt,  llag.,  Syu.  15:i,  4  {partini). 

Very  near  and  similar  in  colors  to  L.  satiirata,  but  a  little  smaller  in 
size;  the  base  of  the  wings  in  the  male  less  colored;  the  basal  space  and 
triangle  not  tiisirous;  the  veins  in  the  two  costal  spaces  reddish  ;  second 
honks  in  the  male  with  the  interior  pointed  enii  much  longer,  black; 
apical  inferior  lobe  of  the  second  segment  of  the  abdomen  larger.  These 
diflferences  are  taken  by  comparing  the  male  fniui  California,  descril>ed 
in  the  Synopsis  as  L.  aaturata,  with  De  Selys's  description,  and  tbe  mates 
of  L.  saturala  from  Yellowstone.  The  following  statements  are  manu- 
script notes  on  tbe  specimens,  communicated  by  Mr.  Saussure. 

The  male  from  Tampico  has  only  the  alar  expansion  80  millimeters; 
the  head  in  front  and  the  feet  darker;  the  wings  less  yellowish,  the 
yellow  color  on  the  costal  margin  not  reaching  tbe  nodus,  going  hardly 
beyond  the  triangle,  which  is  not  darker  than  the  rest.  Tbe  female 
from  Cordova  is  a  young  one,  paler  mesothoracic  crest  yellow,  a  yellow 
baud  between  the  wings;  appendages  yellow  ;  the  eighth  segment  later- 
ally dilated;  vulvar  lamina  short,  elevated,  deeply  emarginated,  tbick- 
eued  on  the  sides  j  wings  hyaline,  costal  margin  to  the  principal  sector 
and  triangle  yellowish. 

Babitat. — (Ja[)C  San  Lucas,  Lower  Oalil'ornia,  by  XaDtfaas  de  Vesey; 
Tampico,  Cordova,  Mexico,  Mr.  Saussure.  After  De  Selys's  Orizaba, 
Vera  Crux,  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  perha[>3  Colombia. 

I  have  uo  doubt  about  the  ideutity  of  the  male  in  my  colleetiou  with 
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De  Selys^s  L.  croeeipennis^  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Uhler  at  once  objected  to 
my  former  opinion  about  its  identity  with  his  jD.  saturaia  contirms  the 
statement  made  above. 

L.flavidaj  Hagen,  Synop.,  156, 15. 

In  my  last  report  I  mentioned  a  fragment  of  this  species  from  the 
Yellowstone,  and  I  find  the  same  statement  in  my  notebook.  Tbe  frag- 
ment not  being  at  hand,  other  specimens  would  be  required  to  corrobo- 
rate the  habitat.  This  species  is  known  from  Pecos  Biver,  Western 
Texas. 

Jj.  compositaj  Hagetiy  Hay  den's  Report,  1872,  728. 

I  have  seen  a  single  female  only,  which  is  fully  described  in  the 
report,  and  provisionally  placed  in  the  genus  AfesothemiSj  near  M.  cor- 
rupta.  Considering  the  large  size  of  L.  compositay  the  small,  rounded 
lobe  of  the  prothorax,  the  enlarged  apical  segments  of  the  abdomen, 
and  the  form  of  the  vulvar  lamina,  the  species  should  probably  be 
l)laced  in  Libellulu  proper. 

Habitat, — Yellowstone. 

MESOTHEMIS. 

3L  collocata^  Hagen,  Synop.,  171,  3. 

I  named  this  species  after  a  fragment  in  very  bad  condition  in  the 
Yellowstone  Report.  The  abdomen  of  a  female  was  in  one  bottle  and 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  insect  in  another ;  besides  this,  the  Yellow- 
stone collection  contained  some  pressed  specimens  not  fitted  for  scientific 
use.  I  therefore  consider  my  identification  somewhat  dubious,  if  I  hud 
not  received  in  the  mean  time  two  pail's  from  San  Diego,  Cal.,  by  Mr. 
Crotch,  which,  belonging  probably  to  the  same  si>ecies,  confirm  my 
opinion.  A  full  comparison  is  even  now  not  possible,  as  the  male  type 
of  M.  collocata  is  a  teneral  one,  and  the  two  males  from  San  Diego  very 
mature  ;  but  the  females  agree  exactly  with  the  rudiment  from  Yellow- 
stone. This  species  is  very  ne«ir  to  M.  siviplieicollisy  but  different  in 
the  black  superior  appendages  of  the  male;  the  inferior  one  is  yellow, 
a  character  not  stated  in  my  Synopsis.  In  the  younger  female,  the 
appendages  are  yellowish,  but  the  quadrangular,  black,  dorsal  spot  on 
the  segments  4  to  10  is  wanting ;  only  the  sutures  and  margins  of  all 
segments  are  black.  Though  convinced  of  the  rights  of  the  species, 
more  material  would  be  needed  for  a  full  scientific  description. 

31.  simplieieollis,  Hagen,  Synop.,  170,'  1. 

In  my  last  report  I  mentioned  a  single  female  from  Ogden,  Utah ;  at 
present  1  am  more  doubtful,  the  specimen  being  very  imperfect.  Prob- 
ably it  belongs  to  the  foregoing  species.  M.  shnpUcicoUis  is  very  com- 
mon everywhere  in  the  Western  Territories  east  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains from  the  northern  border  to  Florida,  Cuba,  Texas,  and  Mexico. 

No  specimen  is  known  from  parts  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

M.  illotaj  Hagen,  Synop.,  172,  4. 

A  female  in  my  collection  from  the  Yellowstone,  but  imperfect,  with- 
out the  head,  belongs  probably  to  this  species,  which  is  common  in 
California  from  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  to  Cape  Mendocino  and  San  Diego. 
The  L.  gilva  from  Columbia  is  very  similar,  perhaps  identical. 

M.  corrupta^  Hagen,  Synop.,  171,  3. 

This  species  is  very  common  in  Texas,  California,  and  is  discovered 


in  Illinois  li.v  Mr.  WaUli.    TLere  area  few  tCDeral  specimeJis  from  the 

footbille  of  Colorado,  Juue  25  to  July  6/ 

jif,  loni/ipeTtnig,  Hagen,  Hayden's  Keport,  1872,  728. 

J3«6i"(tf(.— Yellowstone  (C.  Thomas).    A  8i)eciea  common  everywhtra 

VIPLAS. 
D.  atripes,  ap.  dot. 

JUdle. — Bedilish- brown,  subvillons;  labinm,  labrum,  and  head  reddish ; 
frontabove  uear  the  eyes  with  a  large,  blackish,  traiisverae  band ;  vern^x 
reddish,  large,  inflated,  smaller  at  the  tip,  with  the  angles  not  well 
marked  ;  occiput  redd i»h -brown,  villous  ;  eyes  behind  reddish-brown, 
with  transverse  blackish  spots.  Prothonix  reddish,  black  beneath,  the 
posterior  lobe  with  vei-j'  long  bairs ;  thorax  clothed  with  brownish  hairs, 
reddish-brown,  the  mesothoracic  crest  and  the  sutares  on  both  sides 
blackish.  Abdomen  reddish;  ventral  margin  of  segments  7  to  9,  with  a 
large  black  baud ;  ui>])en()ages  reddish,  villous,  the  superiors  cylindrical, 
straight,  somewhat  Ihickex  lor  the  tip,  with  aboat  five  small  teeth  ;  tip 
shortly- pointed  ;  the  inferior  a  little  shorter,  triangnlar,  somewhat 
smaller  toward  the  aiiex;  the'tipbeut  upward,  with  two  small  teetJi; 
genital  parts  of  the  second  segment  with  the  bamule  black,  biKd,  tbe 
branches  not  very  widely  separated,  the  external  stouter,  eloiigatcly 
triangular,  a  little  dccurved  at  the  tip;  the  internal  shorter,  slender, 
strongly  recurved,  acute  at  tbe  apex ;  genital  lobe  oblong,  runnded  at 
tbe  lip,  interiorly  inflated;  anterior  lamina  with  a  small  tooth  in  the 
middle  of  tbe  margin;  feet  black;  the  anterior  femora  pale-broivB 
beneath  ;  wings  hyaline,  with  a  faintly  smoky  tinge ;  tbe  extreme  ba»e 
flavescent;  mombranula  white;  veins  reddish-yellow;  pterostipnu 
'oblong,  reddish  ;  7-S  antecnbitala ;  7  poetcnbitals. 

Fetnale. — Similar  to  tbe  male,  paler;  head  yellow;  dorsnm  of  the 
thorax  pale-brown,  sides  yellowish,  with  three  wavy,  lilackii+h  lines  on  the 
sutures ;  abdomen  luteous ;  a  large  black  band  on  the  ventral  margin, 
and  another  above  it  not  reaching  the  apex ;  segments  7-9,  with  a 
black  dorstti  band  in  the  middle;  appendages  yellowish,  cylinurical; 
vulvar  lamina  short,  truncated;  feet  as  in  S  ;  trochanters  yellowish; 
in  teneral  females  all  femora  above  in  part  yellowish  ;  wings  as  in  <?, 
tbe  base  larger,  flavescent;  sometimes  also  the  costal  border  to  the 
pterostigma. 

Length  of  tbe  body,  S,  30-38  millimeters;  S,  31-35  millimeters; 
alar  expansion,  3,  43-00  millimeters;  9,52-58  millimeters;  pteros- 
tigma 1J-2J  mdlimeters. 

UapUat. — Yellowstone;  some  pairs  in  copula  (Mr.  Carpenter).  This 
species  is  nearly  related  to  I>.  co»tifera,  but  different  by  the  black  color 
of  the  feet. 

J),  deeim,  sp,  nov. 

Similar  in  shape  and  colors  to  D.riciiia ;  labium  luteous;  labmm  and 
head  ill  front  yellow;  fi'out  above  deeply  canalieulated,  discolored;  a 
huge  black  band  before  the  eyes;  aiiteunos  black;  vertex  nearly 
globular,  the  anterior  angles  obtuse,  luteous,  black  around  tbe  ocelli; 
occiput  luteous;  eyes  behind  biteons,  with  two  transversal  brownitih 
bands ;  thorax  reddish-brown  ;  on  the  dorsum  a  brownish  tinge,  dilated 
triangularly  to  tbe  protborax;  abdomen  reddish  brown :  sutures  yellow- 
ish, a  black,  lateral  band  dilated  behind  on  the  ventr-al  margin  of  seg- 
ments 3  to  9  and  two  yellow  dorsal  spots,  nearer  to  the  base ;  abdomen 
beneath  pale-brown;  margin  of  segments  4  to  7  black;  veutet  black; 
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appeDdages  reddish,  cylindrical,  the.  apex  acate,  black,  recurved  be- 
neath, in  the  middle  with  a  stout  triangular  tooth,  with  the  apical  side 
straight,  the  basal  side  oblique,  with  6  small  teeth ;  inferior  appendage 
shorter,  ending  just  after  the  tooth  of  the  superiors,  triangular,  but  the 
apical  half  of  equal  breadth  ;  the  tip  a  little  excisea,  nearly  biiid }  gen- 
ital parts  of  the  second  segment  with  the  hamules  long,  bent  at  the 
base,  straight,  rounded  externally,  the  apex  bifid ;  the  external  branch 
stout,  triangularly-pointed  ;  the  internal  of  equal  length,  slender,  ungui- 
culated :  anterior  lamina  excised ;  sheath  of  the  penis  orbicular,  with  a 
longitudinal  impressed  furrow ;  apical  lobe  of  the  second  segment  small, 
triangularly-pointed  ;  feet  black,  all  trochanters  and  the  anterior  femora 
beneath  reddish-yellow ;  wings  hyaline,  the  extreme  base  flavescent, 
inembranula  whitish,  a  little  cinereous  on  the  margin  ;  veins  reddish,  the 
costa  and  some  transversals  near  the  base  yellowish ;  pterostigma 
oblong,  yellow,  darker  in  the  middle;  7  autecubitals ;  7  postcubitals ; 
3  discoidal  areolets. 

Female  similar  to  the  male,  paler,  coloring  more  luteous;  the 
lateral  black  bands  of  the  abdomen  more  enlarged  to  the  tip,  no  yellow 
dorsal  spots  ;  appendages  yellow,  slender,  cylindrical,  the  apex  acute ; 
vulvar  lamina  triangular,  bifid,  the  two  branches  pointed  at  tip  and  a 
little  divergent ;  the  femora  of  the  anterior  and  intermediate  feet  yel- 
lowish beneath. 

Length  of  the  body,  ^,  34  millimeters;  9,  32  millimeters:  alar 
expansion,  (^,52  millimeters;  $,  53  millimeters;  pterostigma  2  milli- 
meters. 

Habitat, — Foot  hills,  Colorado ;  Colorado  Mountains,  Pacific  slope, 
August  15  to  September  6  (Lieutenant  Carpenter),  several  pairs.  The 
species  is  very  similar  to  D.  vicina^  but  differing  in  the  black  feet  and 
the  genital  parts  of  both  sexes.  Some  fragments  of  the  male  from  the 
Yellowstone  are  a  little  larger,  but  probably  the  same  species. 

2>.  pallipeSj  sp.  nov. 

Male. — ^Yery  similar  to  1>.  decisa,  but  larger  in  size  and  paler  in  color, 
differs  in  the  following  characters :  no  transverse,  black  baud  before  the 
eyes;  vertex  yellow  in  the  middle,  brownish  on  each  side  ;  the  color  of 
tiie  dorsum  of  the  thorax  apparently  changed  by  the  alcohol,  paler 
(perhaps  greenish),  with  a  triangular,  brownish  band  in  the  middle,  and 
on  each  side  an  ill-defined  brownish,  line,  not  reaching  the  sinus ;  sides 
of  the  thorax  red  in  the  superior  half,  some  ill-defined  paler  spots  above 
the  legs.  Abdomen  more  slender,  sutures  brown  ;  no  black  dorsal  or 
ventral  bands,  except  a  dorsal  brownish  mark  on  the  third  and  base  of 
the  second  segment;  however,  these  marks  could  be  produced  by  the 
decaying  process;  on  the  third  and  fourth  segment  an  indication  of  two 
yellow  spots  before  the  apex  ;  venter  pale ;  appendages  similar,  but  the 
inferior  middle  tooth  of  the  superiors  with  the  interior  surface  not 
oblique,  more  perpendicular;  the  apex  of  the  tooth  yellow,  with  the 
small  tooth  more  pronounced  and  black ;  genital  parts  similar,  but  the 
external  branch  of  the  hamule  excavated  exteriorly  and  cut  oh  the  tip ; 
internal  branch  black  ;  the  apical  lobe  of  the  second  segment  narrowei-, 
more  jointed.  Feet  more  slender,  reddish-yellow,  a  fine  black  lino  out- 
side of  the  femora,  not  reaching  the  base,  and  a  finer  and  shorter  one 
on  the  tibia-near  the  black  spines ;  joints  of  the  tarsi  black  at  the  tip. 
Wings  similar,  less  flavescent  at  the  base;  8-9  antecubitals;  7-8  post- 
cubital  s. 

Length  of  the  body,  40  millimeters;  alar  expansion,  Gl  millimeters; 
pterostigma,  2  millimeters. 

Habitat — Foot-bills,  Colorado  (Lieutenant  Carpenter). 


J>.  semieincta,  Hagen,  Synop..  17fi,  5. 

A  fraftinent  of  a  female  similar  to  my  specimens,  but  tbe  fusce»cf<ut 
color  extending  mjon  the  anterior  wings  as  faranoo  tIiP]H»steriorwinBA. 
I  never  saw  «imilarly -colored  specimens  from  the  regioD  east  of  the 
Em-k.v  Mountains. 

Habitat. — Foot  bills,  Golonulo  (Lientenant  Carjicnter).  The  sp«;i«s 
is  not  rare  in  tbe  States  east  of  the  Mi»sissipi)i  as  far  south  as  Mary- 
land, 

lu  the  last  report  (1872,  p.  728),  I  noticed  from  the  YeDon-stooe  region 
D,  (uximilata^  D.  ncotica,  and  IK  v:cina.  The  first  B[iecies  is,  as  I  now 
perceive,  my  J),  liecUa ;  the  other  two  are  no  more  at  hand. 

Subfamily  CORDUUSA. 


E.  aemuirculariji,  Do  Selys,  Synop.  des  cordiilines,  Gl,  37. 

Darlf  brassy-green  ;  occipat  and  iabium  lilack  ;  rbinarium  and  labinm 
pale-yellowish ;  on  eacb  side  of  the  front  a  large  luteoua  spot,  connected 
sometimes  on  tbe  lower  etige  of  the  front  in  a  narrow  lateons  baud,  iut^r- 
mpted  iu  the  middle  by  a  small  black  interval ;  eyes  bbick  behind ; 
thorax  dark  brassy-green,  clothed  with  long  gr.iyi8b-browa  pile  before 
the  sinus,  sometimes  transveisally  fulvous,  sometimes  not ;  the  sides 
vith  two  ill-defined  luteous  spots}  feet  entirely  black;  abtlomeu  brawny- 
black,  a  large  fulvous  spot  on  cacb  side  of  the  second  segment,  a  lunaller 
one  on  the  third  segment  (often  wasting  in  the  uiale«) ;  segmenta  4  to  S 
with  a  small  fulvous  basal  spot  on  each  side  (always  wanting  in  ilte 
,  C'-olorado  specimens) ;  appendages  of  the  male  black,  the  sui>erion«  long, 
f  subcylindrical,  carinate  inferiorly  and  exteriorly ;  viewed  ttxaa  »bow, 
tbe  basid  half  is  convex,  straight,  tjipering,  divergent ;  the  apical  half 
is  l>ent  (iligbtly  outward,  tlicii  iiiwiinl,  subexc-avatcd  before  the 
pointed  end ;  viewed  latendly,  the  appendages  are  curved  somewhat 
downward,  the  apex  laminate,  tbe  lower  edge  with  a  small  external 
basal  tooth,  beyond  the  middle  a  rounded  lamella,  and  between  them 
the  internal  edge  produced  iu  form  of  a  larger  rounded  lamella.  Both 
lamellae,  viewed  from  above,  appear  as  lateral  projections ;  inferior  ap- 
pendage more  than  balf  the  length  of  the  superiors,  triangular,  bluntly- 
poiute<l,  concave  below,  recurved,  the  tip  minutely  uncinate  above; 
appendages  of  the  female  long,  stout,  cylindrical,  black;  vulvar  lamina 
half  the  length  of  the  segment,  yellowish,  quadrangular,  somewhat  erect; 
apical  margin  rouuded,  split  in  the  middle;  wiugs  hyaline,  or  with  a 
yellowish  tinge  (Vancouver  Island  specimens) ;  costa  lined  with  yellow; 
extreme  base  of  the  bind-wings  subfiimose ;  mcmbranula  blackish-gray, 
white  at  tbe  base ;  antecubitals,  7-8 ;  postcubitals,  ft-7 ;  triangle  in  some 
specimens  with  a  transversal  vein  in  one  or  both  hind-wings. 

Length  of  the  body,  50-46  millimeters ;  alar  expansion,  80-60  milli- 
meters; pterostignia,2^  millimeters. 

Habitat. — Gulf  of  Georgia  (by  Mr.  A.  Agassiz,  the  male  type  described 
by  De  Selys),  Vancouver  Island,  in  July  (Mr.  t!rotch) ;  Colorado,  on 
Twin  Lake  and  Arcade  River,  August  1  to  16 ;  Pacific  slope,  August  16 
to  Sept,!mber  6  (Lieutenant  Carpenter) ;  Ogden,  Utah  (Mr.  C.  Tiiomas). 
A  careful  study  of  the  male  type  iu  the  collection  of  tbe  mnscDm  shows 
the  anterior  feuiora  entirely  black,  not  "preg^we  TtoirAtre,"  as  in  De 
Selys's  description.  This  character  is  very  important  as  difference  from 
E.  forcipata.  The  words  of  the  description,  "i?e  crms  dittingver  n 
desmmi  nne  sorte  de  dent  subm4diane  analogue  a  ce  que  Von  eoit  ekez  E. 
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arctica^^  are  to  be  strack  out,  as  this  appearance  was  due  to  some  dirt 
which  stuck  to  the  append.nges  of  the  typical  speciineu.  The  male  type 
aud  the  pair  from  Yaiicouver's  Island  are  hirger,  most  of  the  Colorado 
specimens  show  smaller  dimensions,  and  differ  as  stated  above  by  the 
abdomen  being  black,  without  fulvous  basal  spots  on  segments  4^  ^ 
this  may  be  due,  perhaps,  to  the  action  of  the  alcohol  or  of  some  sub- 
stance added  to  the  alcohol  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  specimens. 
The  difference  of  JE.forcipaia  is  no  longer  doubtful  after  the  examination 
of  more  specimens,  but  this  species  is  very  nearly  related,  and  differs  by 
the  labrum  having  a  brownish  spot  on  each  side,  by  the  anterior  femora 
being  partly  fulvous,  by  the  appendages  of  the  male ;  the  vulvar  lamina 
of  the  female  is  the  same,  split  on  the  ai)ex.  Having  now  carefully  com- 
pared JE.  arcHca  of  Europe  with  both  species,  I  am  very  sure  of  the  spe- 
cific difference  of  this  species.  In  U,  arcHca^  the  split  at  the  apex  and 
the  appendages  of  the  male  are  different. 

Subfamily  ^SCHNINA. 

-ESCHNA. 

JS.  constrictaj  Hagen,  Synop.,  123,  8  (Hayden's  Eeport,  1872,  727). 

Habitat. — ^Yellowstone,  common  (C.  Thomas) ;  foot-hills,  Colorado,  a 
male  without  head.  This  species  is  common  everywhere  east  of  the 
Mississippi  from  Canada  to  Maryland  and  west  to  Wisconsin  and 
British  Columbia. 

JE.  multicolor^  Hagen,  Synop.,  121,  4  (Hayden's  Report,  1872,  727). 

Habitat. — ^Yellowstone  (C.Thomas) ;  Vancouver's  Island  (Mr.  Crotch); 
Upper  Missouri,  Pecos  River,  Western  Texas,  and  Cordova,  Mexico. 
A  decidedly  western  species. 

JS.  propinqua^  Hayden's  Report,  727. 

Habitat. — ^Yellowstone,  fragments  of  the  male  and  female  ;  Colorado 
plains,  June  25  to  July  5,  fem<ile.  The  specimens  are  not  in  good  condi- 
tion, but  I  believe  them  to  belong  to  the  species  described  by  Mr. 
Scadder  from  the  W^hite  Mountains,  New  Hampshire.  In  the  report  of 
1872,  I  did  mention  one  female  of  the  ^.  eremitica  from  Yellowstone ; 
perhaps  this  female  belongs  also  to  ^.  propinqua. 

Subfamily   GOMPHINA. 

OPHIOGOMPHUS. 

O.  sever  us^  sp.  no  v. 

Greenish-yellow ;  head  and  mouth  parts  greenish-yellow,  labium  and 
labrum  paler ;  antennse  black  ;  part  between  the  eyes  black,  forming  a 
transverse  black  band  above  the  base  of  the  front,  excised  in  the  mid- 
dle ;  vertex  greenish-yellow,  flat,  the  front  margin  deeply  notched,  the 
sides  of  the  vertex  cariuiform,  curved  in  an  exact  semicircle  around 
the  lateral  ocelli ;  occiput  greenish-yellow,  straight,  fringed  with  black 
hairs,  a  small  rounded  iuflation^ in  the  middle  of  the  front  side;  eyes 
behind  greenish-yellow,  with  a  small,  black  band  along  the  sui)erior 
border,  beginning  near  the  occiput.  Thorax  greenish-yellow,  an  ill- 
defined,  brownish  spot  on  the  dorsum  each  side  near  the  wings ;  the 
crest  of  the  sinus  not  exceeding  the  bifurcation,  black,  and  an  incom- 
plete blackish  band  on  the  humeral  suture  beginning  at  the  wings. 

(Three  males  and  two  females  from  Colorado, in  alcohol  ]  a  single  male 
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from  Yellowstone,  preserved  dry,  shows  tbe  following  pattern) :  dorsum 
with  a  broad  black  baud  in  the  middle,  following  the  sinus  above  and 
united  with  a  complete  black  baud  on  the  humeral  suture.    MesotLo- 
racic  crest  from  the  bifurcation  to  the  prothorax  yellow  ;  a  large,  ovoid, 
black  spot  each  side  of  the  dorsum,  not  C4)ulluent  with  the  bauds;  a 
black  band  on  the  second  lateral  suture,  nearly  united  by  a  supeiior 
line  at  the  base  of  the  wings  with  the  humeral  band ;  an  inferior,  incom- 
plete black  band  on  the  first  suture,  ending  at  the  stigma.    Abdomen 
cylindrical,  enlarged  at  the  base,  and  on  the  seventh  to  ninth  segments 
greenish-yellow ;  all  the  segments  each  side  on  the  apical  half  with  a 
large  blackish  band ;  the  bands  are  interiorly  dilated  at  the  tip,  and 
converging  (diverging  on  the  first  segment) ;  venter  black  on  segments 
3  to  0,  orange  on  the  following ;  in  the  Yellowstone  male,  the  bands  ai*e 
broader  and  confluent  on  the  tip ;   the  yellow  part  between  the  bauds 
forming  a   basal    hastiform   spot;   appendages  yellow,  the  superioi^ 
about  as  long  as  the  last  segment,  short,  parallel,  stout,  trigonal,  exte- 
riorly  rounded,  subincurved,  pointed  on  tip,  which  is  bent  outward, 
beneath  somewhat  thickened  before   tip,  with  numerous  small  black 
spines ;  inferior  appendage  a  little  shorter,  triangular,  bifid  to  the  base, 
contiguous,  the  basal  half  forming  an  obtuse  elevation,  the  apex  recurved 
with  a  small  black  superior  tooth  ;  genital  parts  in  tlie  second  segment 
with  the  first  hamule  forming  a  lobe  interiorly  hollowed ;  the  tip  with  a 
semicircular  excision,  the  hind  angle  of  the  tip  prolonged  in  a  strongl^-- 
bent  slender  black  hook  ;  second  hamule  longer,  the  tip  suddenly  nar- 
rowed, a  little  recurved,  blackish,  cut  straight ;  penis  with  an  inferior 
tooth  on  second  joint,  the  last  one  with  two  long  spines;  sheath  of  the 
I)enis  hollowed  out,  four-lobed,  the  two  inner  lobes  cylindrical,  divergent, 
the  outer  ones  large,  flat,  semicircular ;  earlets  yellow,  large,  rounded, 
on  the  hind  band  a  series  of  small,  black  teeth.    The  female  has  the  occi- 
l)ut  rxacily  similar  to  the  male,  without  any  i)osterior  teeth  ;  append- 
ages vrllow,  short,  pointed  ;  vulvar  lobe  trian^ijular,  a  little  shorter  than 
llie  se^^ment,  bifid  to  tlie  base,  conti<;uoiis,  indented  siiort  before  the 
shari>l\-i»oint(Ml  bhiek  tip,  whieh   is  bent  outward;  feet  yellow,  femora 
an  apical   sn])erior  black  band,  l)e<;:inning  on  the  knee,  divided  anteri- 
orly ;  beneath  with  numerous  very  short  black  spines;  tibiie  black  be- 
neath and  interiorly  or  on  both  sides  with  a  black  line  and  lon^  black 
spines  ;  tarsi  black,  all  or  only  the  basal  Joint  yellow  above  ;  win^^s  hya- 
line. \('i!is  black  :  the  costa  and  some  transversals  yellow;  jiterostigma 
obloni,,  a  little  dilated  in   the  middle,  yellowish,  darker  in  the  niitldle, 
<'oveiin^  nearly  three  areolets;  11-11!  antecubitals,  7-10  postcnbitals: 
2  dix'oidal  areolets:  membranula  whitish. 

Len^ith  of  tlu^  body,  ."il  millimeters;  alar  ex})ausion,  GJ-G8  millime- 
ters ;  pterosti«inia,  -.^  millimeters. 

JJdhifat. — Colorado  (Mr.  James  IJidingSj  ;  foot-hills  and  plains  of  Col- 
orado. End  of  8ei)tember  (Lieutenant  Carpenter);  Fort  Garland,  Col- 
orado, June  liT,  South  Montana  and  Yellowstone  (Mr.  C.  Thomas).  This 
is  the  sjK'cies  i^iven  in  my  last  rejjort  (p.  7-(i)  doubtfully  as  G.  col ubr inns. 
This  interestin<>' species  is  very  near  O,  cohthrimis  in  the  appendages  and 
genital  ])arts  of  the  male,  but  different  in  the  i)attern  of  color  on  the 
head  and  abdomen  and  the  structure  of*  the  occiput  in  both  sexes.  0. 
colnbrinus  is  a  s|)ecies  rarely  to  be  found  in  collections;  even  the  femah* 
is  not  .vet  described.  To  inevent  doubts  al)out  the  rights  of  O.  strcrun, 
1  give  h(M'e  a  d(^scripti()n  of  the  female  of  0.  eolubrinus,  I  do  not  pos- 
sess the  male,  and   my  manuscript  description  of  it  is  still  in  Eur(»pe. 

O.  C(>Ji'hriin's^  Tlagen,  Synop.,  101,  7. 

^  FcfDalc, — Greenish-yellow,  marked  with  black  5   labium  luteous,  the 
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margins  clothed  with  pale-brownish  hairs ;  median  lobe  with  a  broad 
black  band  on  the  anterior  margin ;  lateral  lobes  and  the  palpus  dnsky- 
brownish ;  labrum  yellow,  with  a  black  shining  band  ou  the  anterior 
margin  and  a  narrower  one  at  the  base ;  head  yellow ;  rhinarium  with 
a  pale,  slender,  transverse,  black  line,  interrupted  in  the  middle  near  the 
base  of  the  labrum ;  epistoma  with  an  inferior  transverse  band,  and  an- 
other between  the  front  and  the  epistoma,  a  little  dilated  on  the  sides, 
and  united  near  the  eyes  with  the  black  band  above  on  the  base  of  the 
front  before  the  antennsB ;  this  baud  is  produced  a  little  in  the  middle 
and  before  each  antenna;  anteunte  and  part  between  the  eyes  black ; 
vertex  black  in  fix)nt,  brownish  near  the  occiput,  cariniform,  excavated 
above,  front  margin  rounded,  notched  in  the  middle,  with  a  deep,  curved 
impression  on  each  side  near  the  margin ;  the  sides  of  the  vertex  curved 
in  a  semicircle  around  the  lateral  ocelli ;  occiput  yellow,  straight,  with 
an  anterior  furrow  in  the  middle,  the  border  with  long,  black  cilia ;  each 
side  near  the  furrow  a  long,  sharp  spine,  yellow  at  the  base,  blackish  on 
tip,  divergent,  the  tip  gently  recurved  inside  near  the  base  with  a  sharp 
tooth,  a  smaller  one  after  the  middle,  and  a  very  small  one  just  near  the 
tip;  each  side  behind  the  eyes  just  near  the  occiput  and  not  to  be  seen 
in  the  front  view,  a  stouter  black  process,  cylindrical,  somewhat  rough 
and  divided  by  two  transverse  furrows,  blunt  at  tip;  eyes  behind  yel- 
low, with  a  large,  superior,  black  band  ;  thorax  greenish -yellow,  with  a 
large  blackish-brown  band  inihemiddle,  narrowed  toward  the  sinus,  and 
a  large  blackish  band,  not  reaching  the  wings,  naiTowed  above  and  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  slender  yellow  line  from  a  similar  band  ou  the  humeral 
suture,  which  is  narrowed  beneath ;  sinus  and  mesothoracic  crest  black- 
ish-brown ;  sides  of  the  thorax  yellow,  with  a  blackish  band  on  the  sec- 
ond suture,  and  an  incomplete  inferior  one  on  the  Urst  suture,  ending 
near  the  stigma ;  thorax  beneath  yellowish  ;  abdomen  (not  in  good 
condition)  yellowish,  each  side  with  a  dorsal  blackish-brown  band,  and 
between  them  yellow,  hastiform,  large  spots,  not  reaching  the  apex  in 
segments  5  to  G ;  smaller,  and  only  basal  on  segments  7  to  0  ;  segment 
10  yellowish,  the  apical  margin  blackish ;  the  sides  of  the  segments  yel- 
lowish ;  on  segment  2  a  large  blackish  spot ;  venter  brownish  ;  ai)pcnd- 
ages  wanting;  vulvar  lobe  a  little  shorter  than  the  segment,  triangular, 
bifid  to  the  base,  the  lobes  rounded,  tapering  to  the  tip  and  convergent, 
yellowish,  the  tip  black;  feetluteous;  femora  above  brownish;  tibijc 
superiorly  paler;  femora  with  shorter,  tibias  with  longer  black  spines; 
wings  hyaline,  a  little  smoky ;  veins  black ;  pterostigma  oblong,  pale, 
brown,  covering  five  areolets;  13-14  anticubiUils;  11  postcubitals;  2 
discoidal  areolets,  beginning  with  three. 

Length  of  the  body,  42  millimeters;  alar  expansion,  GO  millimeters; 
pterostigma,  3  millimeters. 

Habitat. — Portneuf,  near  Quebec,  Canada  (Mr.  Uhlei-'s  collection). 
This  female  agrees  well  with  the  description  given  in  the  monograph  of 
the  Gomphines,  p.  77.  1  figured  in  the  same  work  (PI.  5,  No.  1)  the 
occiput  of  the  male,  with  two  small  spines  behind  the  eyeJi».  The  figure 
is  the  same  in  my  original  drawings  now  before  me,  but  in  the  descrip- 
tion the  spines,  indeedquiteextraordinaryforamale,  are  not  mentioned. 
As  my  manuscripts  are  still  in  Europe,  1  am  unable  to  say  more 
about  it.  To  avoid  further  mistakes  occurring,  the  very  closely-related 
species  0.  rupinsulensi^  and  0.  maineHfiiSy  united  by  the  latest  monog- 
rapher. Baron  De  Selys  Longchamps,  in  1873  and  1874,  I  prefer  to 
give  a  full  description  of  both,  the  more  so  as  both  sexes  are  now  before 

me. 

38  G  s 
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.d. 


Afy0lOfO«jrikM  rmrfiimltMif,  WaU^  Acad.  Hai.  8eL  FUL,  im;  p.  906^  bA 
Ftoc  Ent.  800.  Fhil.,  1863,  p.  S53.  i 

Ifofe. — OreeniBh-ydlow ;  labiam  pale-lMd  (blue,  WaiUh),  black  • 
fhe  aDterior  margin  and  the  fore  half  of  the  side ;  lateral  lobes  pale }  h^ 
Tnm  pale,  with  a  fhaooas baaal  spot, bat  little  marked oneiaidi me }  bed 
iu  front  greeniah-yellow ;  anteooe  black,  apical  bwder  of  the  lint  Joil 
pale ;  part  between  the  eyes  and  firont  blaok ;  the  extreme :  taaae  of  .lb 
f^nt  between  the  antenosD  black;  vertex  gteeniah-yeBiMf^iOtttantaa 
excavated  above,  acarcdy  emai^ginatey  the  araea  roimdedcff  «tfheciid$ 
and  a  smaller  carina  in  a  semicircle  aroand  the  oodUt  ocMdoat-  atarilM 
scarcely  elevated  in  the  middle,  yellow,  dttiaely  euiatoa  with'  hM| 
black  hairs ;  eyes  livid  behind,  paler  beneath,  with  a  blaoUah  m 
lienor  spot  near  the  oodpnt.  Thorax  'greeniah-yelldiri  the  mm 
thoracic  crest  black  jost  where  it  bifluroates,  and  oa  the  end  i 
the  sinns  near  the  wings ;  a  brownish  band  onl^  indieoted  on  eai 
eide  near  the  humeral  sntore,  not  reaching  the  wings  i  a  small  farasl 
band  on  the  humeral  sntnre ;  thorax  ouierwise  immaonlats  =  moBf 
some  brownish  spots  near  the  feet  to  the  stigma.  Tbe  eolon  4 
the  abdomen  not  well  preserved  (pale-brown,  chmded  with  brav^ 
Walsh) ;  on  the  dorsnm  of  the  segments  a  lancecdate.  yeUowisli  ■pal^  t«i 
black  apical  spots,  and  two  small  transversal  lines  in  the  middle  jfaMl 
segment  yellowish,  rounded ;  ventral  margins  of  the  seieniSBis  yeUowiA; 
venter  black,  on  the  four  last  segments  rufons ;  the  abdomen  denda^ 
cylindrical,  somewhat  dilated  at  the  base  and  mnch  more  cm  segmenti 
7-8^  api^endages  greenish-yellow,  with  long,  pale,  dense  hairs  j  sapsii- 
ors  about  as  long  as  the  last  segment,  very  robust,  directed  tlownwaitl, 
approximate  at  base,  couical,  a  little  bent,  obtuse  at  tip,  interiorly  witk 
a  small  basal  tooth  ;  viewed  laterally,  with  an  inferior  carina,  squarely 
truncate  on  tip,  and  on  the  terminal  half  below  three  irregular  rows  of 
small,  6hort,  black  teeth ;  interior  about  as  long  and  exactly  attaining 
the  lower  angle  of  the  truncated  tips  of  the  sui>eriors,  broad,  bifid  on 
the  apical  half,  viewed  from  below  and  each  branch  very  robust^ 
roundiHl,  divaricate,  squarely  truncate  on  tip,  viewed  laterly  strongly 
incurved,  incrassate  at  base  and  still  more  so  on  tip,  which  is  truncate; 
genital  parts  on  the  second  scj^ment  with  the  first  hamnle  black,  with  a 
deep,  i)ost^rior,  elliptic  excision  on  tip,  the  superior  angle  forming  a 
long,  sharp,  incurved  hook,  nearly  meeting:  the  opposite  angle;  tbe 
second  han>ule  lon$?er,  the  basal  half  thick,  pale,  cylindrical,  the  apical 
half  suddenly  thinner,  black,  cylindrical,  incurved,  and  again  recurved 
on  til) ;  sheath  of  the  penis  hollowed,  four-lobed,  the  two  interior  lobes 
divergent,  short,  conical,  the  outer  lobes  lar<xe,  rounded  on  the  margin; 
penis  with  two  small,  black,  short,  incurved  spines  on  tip,  and  with  an 
inferior  tooth  on  the  second  joint;  earlets  yellowish -green,  rounded, 
some  small  black  spines  on  the  inner  angle ;  feet  yellowish-green, 
femora  with  a  broad,  brown,  anterior  band,  only  near  the  kuee  on  tbe 
four  posterior  feet,  which  are  more  brownish  beneath  ;  tibise  i>lack,  witb 
a  superior  yellow  band  ;  tarsi  black,  on  the  posterior  pair  yellow  in  part 
above;  wings  hyaline,  slightly  tlavescent  at  base;  veins  black,  tbe 
costa  yellow ;  pterostigma  brown,  oblon<»:,  surmounting  about  hve  cells; 
membranula  cinereous;  juitecubitals,  13-14;  postcubitals,  d-12 ;  two 
discoidal  areolets. 

Female. — Similar  to  tbe  male.  Occiput  similar,  but  each  side  on  tbe 
border  nearer  to  the  eye  a  short,  small,  cylindrical,  yellow  spine,  smooth 
on  the  tip;  a  second  female  has  the  spine  rudimentary;  in  a  tbinl  sped- 
men  there  is  uouc  •,  beUiud  tbe  e^ea^  each  side,  near  the  ocoiputi  a  brown, 
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robnst,  conical  process,  both  convergent.  Thorax  same  as  in  the  male } 
the  brown  bands  on  the  dorsum  darker,  nearly  confluent  with  the  ante- 
humeral  band  in  one  of  the  specimens.  Abdomen  less  slender,  a  little 
dilated  on  the  tip ;  colors  same  as  in  the  male,  the  dorsal  yellow  spot 
on  the  second  segment  large;  earlets  small;  appendages  yellow,  as 
long  as  the  last  segment,  conical,  sharp,  convergent;  tubBrcle  between 
them  darker;  vulvar  lamina  yellow,  nearly  as  long  as  the  segment,  tri- 
angular, biM  a  little  beyond  the  apical  half,  the  branches  contiguous, 
rounded,  tapering  toward  the  tip,  which  is  bent  outward,  indented  just 
before.    Feet  and  wings  as  in  the  ^  ;  pterostigma  larger. 

Length  of  the  body  ^,62-54  millimeters;  9  51  millimeters ;  alar  ex- 
pansion, ^,-6&-68  millimeters;  9,  68  millimeters;  pterostigma,  ^,  3 
millimeters;  9,  4  millimeters. 

Habitat — ^Rock  Island,  Illinois  (Mr.  Walsh);  Upper  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Kenuicott);  Maine  (Dr.  Packard  and  Mr.  Uhler).  Mr.  Walsh  saw  only 
one  male;  the  type  burned  in  Chicago  was  examined  by  me  in  18C8,but 
I  took  no  notes.  The  description  by  Mr.  Walsh  agrees  perfectly  with 
the  two  males  from  Wisconsin  described  by  me;  Mr.  Walsh  stated 
(p.  389)  that  the  male  has  no  tooth  on  the  second  joint  of  the  penis, 
but  it  certainly  exists  there,  and,  as  I  know  tiiat  Mr.  Walsh  used  lenses 
of  low  power  only,  he  may  have  overlooked  it.  In  the  third  addition  to 
the  Sy^nopsis  des  gomphines,  De  Belys  describes  (p.  13)  a  male  from 
Maine,  communicated  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  and  erroneously  unites 
with  it  0.  mainensi^j  as  will  be  seen  by  the  description  of  this  species. 

O.  Mainensis. 

O.  maiiienttis,  Walsh,  Proceed.  Ent.  Soc.  Phil.,  1863,  p.  255,  female. 

3[ale. — Yellowish-green,  marked  with  black;  labium  paler,  the  margin 
black;  labrum  with  a  narrow,  black,  front  margin;  head  before  yellowish- 
green  ;  part  betw(»en  the  eyes  black,  and  a  large  basal  black  band  above 
on  the  front;  antennse  black,  tip  of  the  first  joint  pale;  vertex  black, 
palo  at  the  base  and  in  the  middle,  cariniform,  excavated  above,  scarcely 
emarginate,  the  sides  rounded  oil'  at  ends,  and  a  smaller  carina  in  a 
semicircle  around  the  ocelli ;  occiput  greenish-yellow,  straight,  densely 
ciliated  with  long  black  hairs;  eyes  behind  livid,  with  a  black  trans- 
versal superior  spot  near  the  occiput;  prothorax  black,  with  small  yel 
lowish  spots  on  the  middle  and  each  side ;  thorax  greenish  yellow,  with 
blackish -brown  bands ;  the  middle  ones  narrowed  to  the  wings,  sepa- 
ratted  by  the  carina,  yellowish  to  the  bifurcation;  the  laterals  large  and 
confluent  with  the  antehumeral,  only  near  the  wings  divided  by  the 
paler  suture ;  margin  of  the  sinus  blackish  ;  sides  of  the  thorax  green- 
ish-yellow, an  incomplete,  inferior  blackish  band,  ending  at  the  stigma, 
and' a  smaller  complete  one  on  the  second  suture;  below  pale;  abdo- 
men cylindrical,  slender,  at  the  base  and  belore  the  apex  dilated,  black 
on  all  segments,  with  yellow  dorsal  spots,  enlarged  on  1  and  2,  hasti- 
form,  not  reaching  the  tip  on  3  too,  shorter,  more  triangular  on  C  and  7, 
short  basal  and  enlarged  on  tip  on  8  and  9,  large,  transversal,  separated 
from  the  bavse  on  10 :  sides  of  all  segments  with  large,  elongated,  yel- 
low spots,  divided  by  the  suture,  reaching  the  tip  only  on  segments  2 
and  8  to  10 ;  ventral  margins  of  segments  8-0  black ;  dorsal  articula- 
tions after  the  sixth  segment  yellow ;  venter  black,  of  the  last  three 
segments  fulvous ;  appendages  yellow ;  clothed  with  pale  hairs ;  supe- 
riors as  long  as  the  last  segment,  robust,  directed  downward,  approxi- 
mate at  base,  with  a  basal  tooth  on  the  inner  edge,  conical,  sharp  on  lip; 
viewed  laterally  very  robust,  with  a  basal  interior  carina,  the  ai»ical 
half  dilated,  rounded  till  short  before  thesharp  pointed  tip,  with  two  aviias 
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of  about  seven  stronger  black  teeth ;  the  inferior  appendage  large,  maeh 
broader  than  the  sai)eriors  and  of  the  same  length,  the  apical  half  divided 
by  a  larger  semicircular  notch  ;  view^  from  below  the  two  branches, 
large,  quadrangular,  obliquely  truncate, the  angles  sharp;  viewed  later- 
ally incurved,  thicker  before  the  recurved  tip,  the  outer  angles  form- 
ing a  large  superior  tooth ;  genital  parts  on  the  second  segment  with 
the  first  liamule  black,  a  very  long,  flat  lobe,  incurved  more  on  tip; 
indeed,  they  are  similar  to  0.  rupinsulemtisj  the  base  is  broader,  and  the 
excision  beginning  at  the  base  is  so  large  that  the  superior  angle  alone 
exists;  second  hamule  longer,  brownish,  broad,  flat  at  base,  the  other 
part  forming  a  slender,  very  long  lobe,  strongly  recurved  and  sud- 
<lenly  again  incurved,  the  apical  part  straight;  sheath  of  4be  i)enis  hol- 
lowed, ovoid,  bifid  on  tip;  the  two  branches  conical, divergent ;  penis 
with  two  short  black  spines  on  tip,  and  an  inferior  tooth  on  2d  joint; 
earlets  greenish-yellow,  rounded,  with  a  series  of  black  spines  on  the 
posterior  inner  angle ;  feet  black;  femora  somewhat  villous,  with  very 
short  spines,  the  four  auteriors  with  a  gi'eenish  band  on  the  inner  side; 
wings  hyaline;  veins  black;  costa  yellow;  pterostigma  oblong,  blackish- 
brown,  covering  3  (or  5) cells;  2  discoidal  areolets ;  12-13 autccubitals; 
9  postcubitals ;  membranula  very  small,  whitish. 

Female  (type  described  by  Mr.  Walsh).  More  adult;  the  labium 
brownish-black,  with  a  yellowish,  basal  spot;  lateral  lobes  blackish  on 
tbe  inner  border  and  tip ;  vertex  blackish,  with  a  rounded,  yellow,  mid- 
dle spot  and  a  yellow  dot  on  each  side ;  occiput  inflated,  ciliated  above, 
emarginated  behind,  and  on  each  side  with  a  rounded  tubercle;  the  su- 
]>erior  edge  rounded  in  the  middle  with  two,  but  little  separated,  coni- 
cal processes,  ending  in  long,  sharp,  strongly  incurved  spines,  converging 
so  as  almost  to  touch  at  their  extreme  black  tips ;  eyes  behind  black, 
with  a  large,  inferior,  yellow  spot,  divided  in  the  middle ;  thorax  as  in 
the  male,  the  lateral  bands  on  the  dorsum  separated  from  the  aiitelumieral 
by  a  narrow,  ycilowish  l)and,  nearly  conlluont  above;  an  accidental 
black  sj)ot  on  the  left  side  near  the  sinus;  abdomen  stouter,  more  cla\- 
ateontip;  dorsal  s[)ots  as  in  male,  none  on  the  three  last  segments: 
appenda^^es  about  as  long  as  the  tenth  segment,  yellow,  conical,  sharp: 
loljc  between  obtuse,  yellow;  vulvar  lamina  yellow,  nearly  as  Ion;;;  ii> 
the  se^^nu'Ut,  oblonjjj,  biful  on  the  ai>ical  half,  a  little  broader  before  an 
apical  (\\terior  in(lention,  the  tips  shari)ene<l,  bent  outward;  feet  as 
in  i  ,  the  i)osterior  femora  with  a  greenish  sjx)!  before  the  tip;  win;4sa> 
ju  the  male;  costa-  black,  but  near  tin*  base  the  formerly  yellow  color 
is  visible;  [)terosti<;nia  a  little  longer,  covering  o-H  areoles;  11-1.1 
antecubitals;  13  postcubitals. 

Length  of  body,  40  millimeters;  alar  expansion,  50-00  millimeters: 
])terostigma  2r] — 3  millinjcters. 

JIahitat, — Maine,  by  Dr.  Packard;  1  have  seen  only  one  pair;  the  fe- 
male is  the  type  of  .Mr.  Walsh,  in  th(»  collection  of  the  Peabody  Acad- 
emy, in  Salem,  Mass.;  the  male,  in  the  collection  of  ^Ir.  Fhler,  P>altimore. 
31(1.  Potli  were  collected  by  Dr.  Packard  at  the  same  locality,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  both  belong  to  the  same  species.  A  translation  ef 
Walsh's  descrii>ti(m  is  given  by  De  Selys's  in  his  second  addition  to 
Si/nopsi'i  of  the  Gomphines  (p.  45),  but  the  vertex  and  occiput  were  not 
exactly  accurate  in  Walsh's  text.  In  the  third  addition  (p.  14),  De  Sel\> 
unit('S  the  female  with  O.  nq)insi(Icnsis.  As  I  have  described  now  both 
species  in  both  sexes,  this  is  apparently  erroneous.  0.  hifitni^  from  Cali- 
fornia, is  described  by  D(;  Selys  in  tln^  a[)i)eiulix  to  the  third  addition 
(1<S74,  ]).  51)  after  an  inconij>lete  female.  1  have  not  seen  tbe  ty]»e;  ilu" 
only  dillerence  from  O.  maincn^is  consists,  according  to  the  description. 
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in  the  spines  of  the  occiput  bein^  divergent  iustead  of  convergent. 
More  specimeus  of  both  species  are  necessary  to  sbow  the  constancy  of 
this  character. 

HERPBTOGOMPHUS. 

St.  eompoHtuSy  Hagen,  Synop.,  09, 1. 

A  ieneral  femalej  in  very  bad  condition,  quoted  in  my  last  report  (p. 
727)  as  probably  belonging  to  H.  viperinm,  a  species  never  seen  by  uie, 
has  again  been  carefully  studied,  and  I  am  now  of  the  opinion  that  it 
belongs  to  H.  conipositus^  described  by  me  after  a  single  female  from 
Texas.  I  received  a  male  from  Northern  Texas,  Dallas,  by  Mr.  Boll, 
agreeing  witfc  De  Selys's  description  in  the  third  addition  (p.  12),  but 
the  very  abrupt  and  intensive  yellow  color  at  the  base  of  tbe  win^rs 
is  not  marked.  The  female  from  Yellowstone  is  larger ;  length,  54  mil- 
limeters ;  alar  expansion,  C8  milliuieters :  and  the  first  lateral  brown 
band  of  the  thorax  not  well  defined,  enaing  shortly  after  the  stigma. 
It  will  be  more  prudent  to  retain  this  female  as  E,  compositus  until 
the  difference  is  bettor  established  by  the  comparison  of  more  speci- 
mens, the  more  as  the  pair  described  by  DeSelys  from  Oregon  is  nearly 
as  large  as  the  Yellowstone  one.  De  Selys  adds :  *"  Je  ne  vaia  pas  de 
renflement  antMeur  dHoociput  chez  la  femelle^^^  but  it  exists  not  in  the 
female  type. 

Habitat — Western  Texas,  Pecos  River,  the  female  type  in  my  collec- 
tion ;  Dallas,  Tex.,  Boll,  one  male ;  Yellowstone,  a  female  from  Hay- 
den's  expedition,  1872 ;  a  pair  from  Oregon  by  Lord  Walsingham. 

GOMPHXtS. 

O.  olivaceus^  De  Selys's  third  addition  Synop.  des  Gomphines,  p.  22. 

Female  (in  alcohol). — Pale  greenish-yellow ;  head  entirely  greenish- 
yellow,  labium  paler;  a  transverse  brownish  baud,  interrupted  in  the 
middle  above  at  the  base  of  the  front ;  antennae  blackish ;  the  tw  o  basal 
joints  greenish -yellow  ;  part  between  the  vertex  and  front  black,  with 
some  yellowish  dots ;  vertex  flat,  depressed,  yellow,  each  side  behind  the 
ocelli  somewhat  inflated,  carinated  around  the  lateral  ocelli ;  occiput 
yellow,  straight,  with  short,  black  cilia,  and  with  a  series  of  fine,  black 
teeth ;  eyes  behind  yellow,  with  a  superior  black  spot  near  the  occiput ; 
prothorax  yellow  5  on  the  disk  each  side  with  a  larger  brownish  spot ;  thorax 
yellow;  dorsum  each  side  near  the  yellow  crista  with  a  brown  band,  nar- 
rowed above,  not  reaching  the  sinus;  each  side  a  large,  incurved,  brown 
band,  separated  by  a  smaller  yellow  band  from  the  brown  line  on  the  hu- 
meral suture ;  sinus  brownish  to  the  bifurcation ;  sides  and  below  yellow  ; 
abdomen  large,  cylindrical,  yellowish,  each  side  a  dorsal,  black,  lar^e 
band,  indented  inside,  not  reaching  the  base  on  segments  4-5  (the  rest 
is  lost  by  accident,  but  has  been  examined  before ;  it  was  colored  in  a 
similar  way,  the  appendages  yellow,  the  vulvar  lamina  short,  broad, 
notched  in  the  middle) ;  femora  yellow,  w  ith  a  short,  black,  apical  band 
above,  and  below  witli  numerous  very  short,  black  spines;  tibia?  and 
tarsi  black;  wings  hyaline;  veins  black;  costa  yellow;  pterostigma  ob- 
long, yellow,  with  4 cells  below;  14-15  antecubitals,  10-11  postcubitals; 
2  discoidal  areolots ;  membrannla  whitish. 

Length  of  the  body,  54  millimeters;  alar  expansion,  72  millimeters; 
pterostigma,  4  millimeters. 

Habitat — Humboldt  River,  Nebraska,  Mr.  Giirman  ;  California,  Lord 
Walsingham,  or  perhaps,  as  the  foregoing  species,  from  Oregon. 


The  detwribed  female,  besides  beiog  preseired  in  alcohol,  is  a  teneral  l 
one ;  Ue  Sblys's  specimen  is  more  adult.  Alter  a  careful  comi>arison,  I 
find  his  description  agreeing  very  well  with  the  female  before  me,  ex- 
cept the  "jiojnf  humiral  nup^hr  rond,"  but  such  a  spot  is  sometimm 
only  occasional  or  perba])s  belongs  to  the  adult  specimeu.  The  lengtli 
of  the  femur,  S  millimeters,  ts  the  same.  In  comp^iriog  the  female  with 
G.  plasiatui  male,  I  believe  them  to  be  different  species. 

Mr.  Carman  collected  iu  Utah,  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  uympha-skiii  of 
a  GomphuK.  The  skin  is  31  millimeters  long,  and  (similar  to  the  species 
described  by  3Ir.  L.  Cabot  iu  his  monograph  (p.  3,  No.  4). 

Subfamily  CALOPTEKYGINA. 

S.  Californim,  Hagen,  Syu.,  59,  2. 

In  my  last  report  (p.  729),  I  quoted  some  fragments  of  males  from 
Yellowstone.  It  would  be  necessary  to  see  more  specimeuK  in  better 
condition,  but  the  fmgmente  belong,  doubtless,  to  the  genus  MeUtfrina, 
and  veiy  probably  to  S.  Cali/omica.  By  some  error  iu  the  reiwit,  the 
s^iecies  is  placed  between  the  insects  not  belonging  to  the  Odonata. 

Subfamily  AGIUONISA. 

I.ESTES.  I 

L.  (tixjuncla,  De  Selys,  8ynoi>.  Ie»te8, 18,  10.  i 

Specimens  iu  bad  condition  from  Yellowstone  are  quoted  in  my  last    i 
Import  (p.  727),    This  is  a  decided  northern  Bi>ecies. 

L.  congener,  Hag.,  Syu.,  67,  5. 

A  male  from  Yellowstone  is  qnoted  iu  my  last  report  (p.  727) ;  another 
from  foot-hill,  Colorado,  by  Mr.  Carpenter. 
L.  Jtamata,  (L.fordpata  Hagen,  Syu.,  71, 13). 

Some  si>ecimens  from  Colorado  Mountains,  Pacific  slope,  belong 
probably  lierej  but  all  the  Lcstes,  as,  iu  general,  all  AffHonina  colleetetl 
by  the  expedition,  are  in  worse  condition,  and  unfit  to  be  determined 
with  certainty.  For  this  species  I  believe  the  determination  sure,  but 
males  and  females  are  present  only  in  broken  pieces. 


One  species  from  Yellowstone  and  Snake  Itiver,  Idaho,  qnoted  iu  my 
last  report,  belonging  to  the  group  of  A.  moetta. 

AGEION. 

One  species  from  foot-hills,  Colorado,  group  of  A.  prtEvantm. 

ISCHNTJEA. 

One  species  from  foot-hills,  Colorado,  group  of  /.  itt^rs.    All  the  speci- 
mens being  broken  more  or  less,  a  scientific  description  would  be  im- 
^    poflsible  and  even  objectionable. 
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NEUROPTERA. 
Family  HBMEBOBINA. 

POLYSTGECHOTES. 

P.punctatus^  Hagen,  Syu.,  206, 1. 

The  species  is  very  common  everywhere  in  the  UDited  States,  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  British  America  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
Curiously  enough,  the  previous  states  of  this  beautiful  and  very  inter- 
esting species  are  still  unknown.  From  analogy,  and  even  from  the 
fact  that  the  larva  of  this  large  and  everywhere  common  species  was 
not  yet  observed  by  American  entomologists,  it  is  safe  to  presume  that 
the  larva  will  be  aquatic,  with  habits  similar  to  the  larva  of  Osmylv^^ 
and  must  be  looked  for  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  perhaps  even  in 
June,  as  the  imago  appears  in  the  middle  of  July,  and  continues  until 
the  arrival  of  the  cold  weather.  I  saw  a  large  cluster  of  eggs  on  a  leaf 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  A.  Lintner  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  probably  belong- 
ing to  this  species. 

Habitat — Yellowstone  (Mr.  C.  Thomas) ;  Colorad6  Mountains,  August 
29,  foot-hills,  September  (Lieutenant  Carpenter)  5  Twin  Lake,  August. 

The  following  Hemerohinw  are  unlit  for  scientific  purposes,  having 
been  collected  in  alcohol  or  put  together  in  papers  with  Lepidoptera^ 
and  covered  throughout  with  lepidopterous  scales ;  the  la«t  ones  cannot 
be  cleaned  without  being  more  or  less  spoiled. 

MICROMUS. 

One  specimen,  refated  to  M.  aobriusj  from  foothills,  Colorado. 

HEIMEROBIUS. 

One  specimen,  from  Fair  Play,  July  11,  related  to  H.  aliernatuH^  and 
two  other  species,  Colorado  Mountains,  July ;  entirely  unfit  for  deter- 
mination, excex>t  to  say  that  there  are  two  diiiereut  species. 

CnBYSOPA. 

There  are  three  species,  one  from  the  Snake  River,  Idaho  (Mr.  C. 
Thomas),  belonging  to  the  group  of  C  oculata^  probably  new  ;  and  two 
from  Colorado  plains,  belonging  to  the  groups  of  C  nigricornis  and  C. 
externa,  A  description  of  new  species  based  upon  single  specimens  in 
this  very  difficult  genus  is  scientifically  objectionable,  especially  when 
the  single  specimens  are  imx)erfect. 

MYRMELEON. 

M.  diver  sus^  Ha  gen,  Report  for  1872,  p.  729. 
Habitat — Yellowstone  and  Snake  Kiver,  Idaho. 

Family   SIALINA. 

CORYDALIS. 

A  not  full-grown  larva  from  Chiquili,  Colo.  (Professor  Newberry).  The 
larva  dift'ers  from  those  of  C.  cornuta  by  a  longer  i)rothorax,  luteous 


leg*,  nnil  l\w  mark  of  thp  liea<l.  Tliei-e  are  tiow  six  s|>pciv«  known  froii 
Ti-Xiii*  (111(1  Moxii-'A ;  nf  c.niir»ie,  it  In  Htill  impossible  to  HMHTtiitH  tltct  N|it- 
ek'ji  of  till"  larvR  from  Colorado,  Imt  iirnbiibly  it  may  belong  to  oue  « 
llie  llireu Texan  BiK-cies. 

RAi>iin>u. 

The  gcuu8  Kaphidia  iMslongs  to  the  interesting  clues  of  genera  wliici 
are  ivpreseiited  UirBeiy  iu  Europe  and  Ania,  an;  oulirely  wanting  in  tbi 
fauna  of  North  Americncastof  thelioc-ky  Mounmius,  but  are  re|ire«piiled 
again  in  Oaltfornis,  and  in  the  other  viwt  traeta  of  laml  west  of  rlit 
Hocky  Mountains.  I  have  seuu  only  two  specimvus,  one  from  Opden, 
Utah  (0.  ThoiUAH),  the  other  from  liio  (Irande,  Colorado,  June  13  (Lit-a 
tenant  Wheeler's  exiwdition}.  Both  belong  to  diflfcrent  8|»ecie»,  and  (o 
HapkUlia  proper  (not  to  Inoeellia) ;  both  being  prewrved  iu  alcotiul,  i 
am  not  iible  to  give  any  better  int'ormation,  the  more  so  as  the  geiiiu 
Jiaplildia  contaiuii  the  most  diUlcult  species  for  di-tcrujiuatiou. 

►  Family  PHRYGAHINA. 

LESIXKPniLUS. 

There  is  »  species  from  Colorado  Monntaina,  August,  bj  Mr.  CJ»^ 
penler.  in  biniken  alcoholic  specimens.  It  belongs  to  the  group  of  X. 
rhombinw,  and  has  nearly  its  Rise. 

OONIOTAULIUS. 

A  very  imperfect  female  from  Colorado  Mountains,  Augnst;  it 
belongs  to  the  gronp  of  G.  grheus. 

STENOPUYLAX.  [ 

St.  tllrcrgcits,  .Ilagen,  S.vn.,  LTkI,  5. 

Fragments  only  from  the  Colorado  Moontains,  AngusL  Fwhapt 
some  of  them  belong  to  a  difi'ereiit  but  related  species. 

PLATYPHYLAX. 

p.  desi^itatns,  Hagen,  Syn.,  269,  6. 

Fragments  sp.  nov.  from  foot-hills,  Colorado,  September. 
P.  atripesy  sp.  nov. 


Pitchy-black  above,  orange-colored  beneath  ;  antennfe  stout,  the  inner 
edge  orange  and  serrate ;  head  before  the  autennte  orange,  clothed  with 
orange  hairs;  palpi  orange;  head  above  clothed  with  black  and  oraose 
hairs;  ocelli  very  large  and  prominent;  thorax  and  prothorax  tightly 
clothed  with  pale  hairs,  and  with  longer  black  bairs,  pale  ou  tip  ;  ante- 
rior wings  large,  the  apex  parabolic,  cinereous,  somewhat  shining;  the 
veins  pitcliy-black  and  verj-  distinct ;   costal  margin  and  thyridium 

Sale;  the  membrane  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  the  costal  and 
orsid  nnirgina,  distinctly  granulate<1,  sparingly  covered  with  ver?  small 
oraiig«  hairs  (perhaps  the  clothiug  is  spoiled) ;  apical  cells  large,  the 
first  and  third  longer  and  pointed  as  well  as  the  fifth,  the  second  and 
AiurtU  out  &lr&\gbti  *,  all  ai^ac«8  and  cells  paler  iu  the  middle ;  posterior 
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Ainngs  of  the  same  color,  without  granulations  and  orange  hairs ;  first 
apical  cell  shorter  than  the  third,  the  others  similar;  feet  strong, 
pitchy-black ;  femora  bright-orange  ;  the  four  anterior  tibiae  and  tarsi 
brown  interiorly ;  spurs  1, 2, 2,  yellow,  long ;  tibise  and  tarsi  with  strong 
black  spines ;  abdomen  pitchy-black  above,  orange  beneath. 

Male. — The  upper  margin  of  the  last  segment  is  cut  off  straight; 
appendages  orange;  the  superiors  small,  flattened,  straight,  subconverg- 
ent  lobes,  rounded  on  tip,  with  some  small  yellow  hairs  beneath ;  between 
them  a  shorter  triangular  penis-cover,  carinated  above  ;  intermediates 
very  small,  short,  cylindrical,  the  tip  suddenly  enlarged,  rounded ;  inte- 
riors large,  much  longer  than  the  superiors,  broad,  separated  below  by 
a  short,  ovoid,  ventral  lobe,  concave  inside ;  the  margin  after  a  small 
excision  produced  in  a  long,  band-shaped,  narrow  process,  incurved,  and 
XK>inted  on  tip ;  perhaps  the  process  is  moveable ;  the  base  sparingly 
clothed  with  brown  hairs;  tip  of  penis  visible;  two  thin  penis-sheaths, 
with  some  bristles  on  tip. 

Female. — Abdomen  blunt  on  tip ;  anal  valves  triangular ;  vulvar  lobe 
not  well  visible,  |)erhaps  trilobate. 

Length,  with  the  wings,  26  millimeters ;  expansion  of  the  anterior 
wings,  51  millimeters. 

Locality. — One  pair  from  Colorado  Mountains,  in  August.  Here 
belongs  the  badly-preserved  male  from  Yellowstone,  referred  to  in  the 
sixth  rei)ort  as  Stathmaphorus  related  to  St.  Argus. 

This  interesting  species  is  the  largest  known  for  North  America, 
differing  from  all  others  by  the  very  large  ocelli.  The  species  is  very 
similar  to  St.  Argus  in  sp.  nov.  size  and  shape,  and  even  more  to  St, 
gilvipes. 

Stenophylax  gilvipesj  sp.  nov. 

This  species  recalls  PI.  airipes  in  size,  shape,  and  color  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  recognized  by  the 
entirely  yellow  legs  and  1,  3,  4  spurs ;  orange-colored,  head  and  thorax 
pitchy-black  above;  head  before  the  antennie  orange,  clothed  with 
orange  hairs,  paljii  orange ;  antennie  stout,  pitchy-black,  serrated 
beneath,  and  there  the  tip  of  the  joints  brownish ;  basal  joint  orange 
beneath ;  head  and  thorax  above  clothed  with  giayish  and  some  black 
hairs;  ocelli  large,  prominent;  thorax  beneath  tightly  clothed  with 
white  hairs;  anterior  wings  large,  the  apex  parabolic,  ash-gray,  some- 
what shining;  the  veins  pitchy-black  and  margined  everywhere  with 
black,  very  distinct ;  costal  margin  pale  in  the  middle,  blackish  at  both 
ends ;  thyridium  and  arculus  pale ;  the  membranes,  excepting  the  costal 
and  dorsal  margins,  distinctly  granulated;  from  each  granulation 
springs  a  small,  decumbent,  orange  hair;  apical  cells  of  the  same 
breadth;  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  pointed,  somewhat  longer;  posterior 
wings  of  the  same  color,  without  granulations  and  hairs  ;  veins  less  dis- 
tinct; the  costal  margin  pale  throughout;  apical  cells  similar;  feet  dull- 
yellow  ;  spurs  1,  3,  4,  yellow,  long ;  tibiie  and  tarsi  with  long,  black 
spines ;  abdomen  orange. 

Male. — ^The  upper  margin  of  the  last  abdominal  segment  cut  oft* 
straight;  appendages  orange,  sparingly  clothed  with  longer  yellow 
bairs;  superiors  short,  flattened,  straight,  convergent  lobes,  rounded  on 
tip,  and  visibly  larger  than  in  PI.  atripes  ;  between  them  a  shorter  bifid 
penis-cover ;  intermediates  just  below  the  superiors,  shorter,  cylindrical ; 
inferiors,  large,  longer  than  the  superiors,  broad,  widely  sei)arated  by  a 
short,  ovoid,  ventral  lobe,  concave  inside,  produced  externally  in  a  long, 


triangular  process,  incurved,  aud  pointed  on  tip ;  tli«  interior  part 
incurved  iu  tbe  same  way  and  puinti-d  on  tip. 

Length,  with  the  wings,  27  millimeters;  expansion  of  tlie  anterior 
wings,  52  uiillimet«rf). 

Locality, — Qncsnel  Luke,  British  Columbia,  August  27  (Mr.  Cmtcb). 
The  extraordinary  resemblance  of  !St.  gilvipeji  with  Fl.atripen  in  men- 
tionul  above;  the  dcecrihed  characters  prove  ueverthelesa  the  difiereiice 
of  the  two  species. 

EHYACOPniLA. 

Two  specimens  in  very  poor  condition  from  Long  Peak  and  Divide, 
June  3,  Colorado,  belong  to  this  genus.  Tlie  species  is  probably  new, 
but  the  specimens  are  not  fit  for  a  description. 

Besides  the  described  imagos,  a  number  of  Phryganid  cases,  sometimes 
-with  the  larv;e  in  alcohol,  were  collected.  The  previons  stages  of  the 
Phrifganidtr  not  being  well  CDonghkuown  to  determine  them  8i>eciScally, 
I  will  only  enumerate  the  groups  to  which  they  belong.  There  are  from 
the  plains,  July  1  to  September  19,  cnses  belougiuK  to  LimHephilida, 
probably  to  lAmnepklluB,  Stenophylax,  Honiolaulius,  BalUuvs,  and  some 
to  Pkryganea  proper, 

From  Little  and  Big  Thompson,  Este's  Park,  May.  cases  belonging 
to  Pkryganea,  Limnepkilus,  IlaUcnics, 

From  foot-hills  and  mountaiuH,  July  1-19, cases  belonging  to  PAi^anca, 
Limnephitus,  Stenophylnx. 

Besides  those,  1  have  before  me  from  Colorado,  from  Soatb  Park,  Uoar- 
ing  Fork,  and  Fair  Play,  cases  belonging  to  Limnephili^a-)  Mystadtlw, 
and  EhyacophilUia. 

List  of  tbe  (leseribed  apeviex. 

The  s)iecies  without  numbers  were  introduced  in  the  present  re|)ort 
merely  for  the  sake  of  comparison  willi  other  described  B)>ecies.  The 
occurrence  of  some  of  them  in  llie  territory  embraced  by  the  present 
report  is,  however,  verj-  probable. 

PSELDONEUROPTERA. 

Family  Tbrmitina. 
Teemopsis. 

1.  T.  angustieollis,  var.  S'evaflensis,  Truckee,  Nevada ;   the  typical 

siiecies  from  British  Columbia,  through  California  and  Louisi- 
ana. 
— .  T.  occiientis,  California ;  west  coast  of  Central  America. 

Family  Perlina. 
Ptbeonarcys. 

2.  Ft.  califomica,  Washington  Territory;    California;    Utah;   San 

Luis  Valley,  Colorado. 

3.  Pt,  reffularis,  Truckee,  Kevada. 

4.  Pt.  biidia.  Bridger  Basin,  Wyoming;  Cache  Valley,  Utah;  Colo- 

rado Mountains. 

AOKONEUBtA. 

5.  A.  abnormis,  occurs  from  British  America  to  Georgia,  and  perhaps 

Mexico;  South  Montana;  Snake  River,  Idaho;  Eagle  River, 
Colorado. 
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DiCTYOPTERYX. 

6.  D.  signata^  foot-hills  of  Colorado,  and  mountains  on  the  Pacific 

slope. 

ISOGENUS. 

7.  J.  elongatusj  foot-hills,  Colorado;  Ogdeu,  Utiih. 

8.  J.  colubrinus,  Snake  Biver,  Idaho. 

Perla. 

9.  P.  sobriaj  Colorado  Mountains,  Pacific  slope. 

10.  P.  ebriaj  Colorado  Mountains,  Pacific  slope. 

11.  P.  (!)  (species  not  described),  from  the  same  locality. 

Ghloroperla. 

12.  Ohl,  (f )  (species  not  recorded),  foot-hills,  Colorado. 

Family  Ephemirina. 
Ephemera. 

13.  E.  compary  foot-hills,  Colorado. 

— .  JE.  decora^  west  of  the  Mississippi  down  to  Virginia. 

— .  E.  guttulata^  New  York. 

— .  E,  natatUj  Canada ;  Illinois ;  Maine. 

Heptagenia. 

14.  S.  hrunnea^  Truckee,  Nevada. 

15.  ff.pudkay  foot-hills,  Colorado;  Washington,  D.  C. 

Leptophlebia. 

16.  i.  pallipeSy  Truckee,  Nevada. 

Family  Odonata. 
Subfamily  LibelluUna, 

LiBELLULA. 

17.  L.  4  4:'inaculata,  Snake  River,   Idaho;    Ogden,  Utah;   Bridger, 

basin,  Wyoming. 

18.  L.  nodistictaj  Yellowstone ;  Mexico. 

19.  I/./oren«i«,  Yellowstone;  California;  British  Columbiar. 

20.  L.pulchella,  Ogden,  Utah;  common  everywhere  west  of  the  Mis- 

sissippi. 

21.  L.saturata J  YeWowstone;  Mexico;  Arizona. 
— .  i.  croceipeimis,  California ;  Mexico. 

22.  I/.^t?t(?a,  Yellowstone;  Texas. 

23.  L.  compositay  Yellowstone. 

Mesothemis. 

24.  Jlf.  co?ZocaYa,  Yellowstone;  California. 

25.  M.  sivipllcicollis,  Ogden,  Utah ;    everywhere  east  of  the  Eocky 

Mountains. 

26.  3f .  corrnptaj  foot-hills,  Colorado ;  California ;  Texas ;  Illinois. 

27.  M.  illotay  Yellowstone ;  California. 

DiPLAX. 

28.  I),  atripes,  Yellowstone. 

29.  D.  decisa,  foot-hills  of  the  Colorado  mountains,  Pacific  slope. 

30.  D.palUpeSy  foot-hills  of  Colorado. 

31.  D.  seinwinctay  foot-hills  of  Colorado ;  east  of  the  Mississippi,  not 

rare. 


OEOLOOICAL  8trBTBr  OF  THE  TSKBITOBIBS. 

Sobfamilj*  CorHuliHa. 
Epitheca. 
3'2.  £.  tevticirculariit,  Twin  Lak^,  Colorado ;  Arcade  Kiver  and  Pacific 
i*lot>e«>f  mountaJRH,  Colorado;  Ogdeii,  Utali;  Vancoavers  Islaud 
aud  (iDlf  of  Ueorgia. 

Stibfaniil;  ^schnina. 

33.  ^.  eotutrieta,  Yeilowstoue ;  foot-bills  of  Colorado;  eocDinoa  every- 

where eaHt  of  the  Missiiuiippi. 

34.  vft'.  multicolor,  Vellowslouw;    Vanconver's  IsUnd;   Upper  Mis- 

sonri ;  TexaB ;  Mexico. 
33.  ^.  propingus,  Yetlowstoue ;  Colorado  plaiofi. 

Sab&uaUy  Oomphiiuu 
OpmoooHPBUs. 

36.  O.  tererun,  foot-liills  and  plains ;  Fort  Garlaud,  CoL 
— .  O.  colubrinut,  Cuiiada.  Qoebec. 

— .  O.  rupimtukiuU,  lltiiioia;  Upper  Wisconsin  ;  Maine. 
— .  O.  matfKTMM,  Miuue. 
HBRPETOGOMUUa. 

37.  H.  compositus,  Yellowstone ;  Oregon ;  Texas. 
GOMPHOB. 

38.  (?.  o/iracei(«,  Elamboldt  Biver,  2febraska;  California. 

Subfamily  CaU^terygina, 
Hetjbbiiia. 

39.  H.  californica,  Yellowstone ;  California. 

Subfamily  Agrionina. 
Lestes. 
•    40.  L.  di^ttncta,  Yellowstone. 

41.  X.  congener,  Yellowstone ;  foot-bills  of  Colorado. 

42.  L.  liamaf-a.  Pacific  slope  of  Colorado  Mountains. 
Argia. 

43.  A.,  spec,  (t),  (group  of  A.  laoenta),  Yellowstone. 
Aghion. 

44.  A.,  Kpec.  (t),  {group  of -4.pr(Ci"«ru»i),  foot-bills  of  Colorado. 
ISCHNURA. 

45.  I.,  spec.  (T),  {group  of  i.  iners),  foot-bills  of  Colorado. 

KEUKOPTERA. 

Family  IlEaiEROBiNA. 

POLYSTCECHOTES. 

4G.  P.  j>K«cta(M«,  Yellowstone;  foot-bills  and  Twin  Lakes,  Colorado. 
MlCBOMUS. 

47.  M.,  spec.  (!),  (group  of  M.  sobriug),  foot-hills  of  Colorado. 
Hemerouius. 

48.  ff.,  spec.  (!),  (group  of  M.  altcrnatua),  Fair  Play,  Col. 
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Chrysopa. 

49.  Chr.j  spec,  (t),  (groap  of  Chr.  oculata)^  Snake  Eiver,  Idaho. 

50.  Chr.y  spec.  (?),  (gi'oap  of  Chr.  nigricornus)^  Colorado  plains. 

51.  Chr.j  specl  (?),  (group  of  Chr.  externa)^  Colorado  plains* 

Myrmeleon. 

52.  M.  diversus^  Yellowstone. 

53.  M.  nigrocintusj  larva,  Montana. 

Family  Sialina. 

CORYDALIS. 

54.  C,  spec.  (?),  larva,  Chiquili,  Col. 

Eaphidia. 

55.  B,j  spec.  (!),  Ogden,  Utah. 

56.  B.J  si)ec.  (f),  Rio  Grande,  Colorado. 

Family  Phryganina. 

LiMNEPHILUS. 

57.  L.  spec.  (?),  (group  of  L,  rhombiciis),  Colorado  mountains. 

Goniotaulius. 

58.  6.  sx>ec.  (f ),  (group  of  6^.  griseuH)^  Colorado  mountains. 

Stenopiiylax. 

59.  St.  divergenSj  Colorado  mountains. 
— .  St.  gilvipesj  British  Columbia. 

Platyphylax. 

61.  P.  designatnSj  foot-hills  of  Colorado. 

62.  P.  atripesj  Colorado  mountains ;  Yellowstone. 

Ehyarophila. 

63.  R.,  spec.  (!),  Long  Peak  and  divide,  Colorado. 


FAUNA  OF  COLORADO. 

The  fauna  of  Colorado  is  represented  by  36  species. 

PERLINA. 


Pterouarcys  californica. 

badia. 
Acroneuria  abuormis. 
Dictyopteryx  signata. 
Isogeuns  clongatus. 


Ephemera  compar. 


Mesothemis  corrupta. 
Diplax  decisa. 

pallipes. 

semicincta. 
Epitheca  semieircularis. 
^Escliua  constricta. 


Perla  sobria. 

ebria. 

spec. 
Chloroperla,  spec. 


EPHEMERINA. 

I  Heptagenia  pudica. 

ODONATA. 

uEschna  propinqua. 
Opliiogoinphus  scverus. 
Lestea  congener. 

hamata. 
Agrion,  spec. 
Iscbnura,  spec. 


GEOLOGICAL   8UBVEY  OF  THE  TEBBITOillES. 


HEIUEROBINA. 


Polystocbotes  pnnctatiia, 
Micromns,  np&i. 
Humtrobius,  spec 


Corydalis,  spec. 


LiuiiiPpbi]iiK,  siK>c 
Ooiiiutniilina,  spec 
Btcuupbylax,  divergeDS. 


I  Cbrysopa,  spec. 

si>ec.  (!) 


SIAUNA. 

I  R^pbklin,  spec. 
PHRTGANIKA. 

iPliitypbylax  a,t)'i]>e8. 
Oe^iguatns. 
Rfayacopbila,  siiec. 


About  the  geognipbieal  distribution  of  tbe  36  species  Iriim  Colorado, 
only  a  Jew  general  remarks  may  be  here  given.  Of  the  enumerated 
(ipecies,  13  are  represeuted  by  speciineos  in  poor  eouditiou,  only  Ut  for 
the  deter tn ID atioti  of  the  genus,  aud  even  the  whole  uutnber  of  3U 
species  is  evidently  only  a  small  fragment  of  tbe  laann. 

There  are  11  species,  with  a  decided  alpine  cbaracter,  from  the  mount- 
ains, Twin  Lakes,  and  Fair  Play,  viz:  Pter.  badta,  Peria  sobria,  cbria, 
ap.  n.,  Ejiith.  aemiHrcuUiriii,  Poly»t.  punctatm,  Hemerob.  (spec,)  Limntph. 
fspec.,)  Goniot.  (spec.,)  Bhyao.  (spec.,)  Stenoph.  dirergetu.  Oue  of  thcro, 
Polnat.  pttnctittus,  occurs  everywhere  in  the  United  States,  the  previouK 
stages  probably  living  in  tbe  water;  Spith.  semieirattaria  in  u  decided 
'  alpine  species,  imitating  the  Epitk.  arclica  from  Europe,  oceurritig  in 
I  Laplaud  and  Switzerland;  Stmopk.  divergetu  is  a.  northern  ^lecies.  aud 
perhaps  the  only  one  to  be  found  also  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains. 

From  the  Pacifif  slope  there  are  .S  spei-ies,  vii; :  P.  (:alif(>rnicti,  Dhtif>))l. 
signata,  J>ipf.  decisa,  Epith.  semicircular  is,  Lent,  hamala,  Voryd.  larra, 
Raphidia  (spec).  Only  Lest,  hamata  lives  also  east  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains. The  genus  Raphidia  is  decidedly  a  western  genus,  reaching  as 
eastern  limit  Colorado.  Epithee.  semieircularis  goes  to  Vancouver's 
Island,  and  perhaps  more  to  tbe  north.  It  is  interesting  to  remark  tbat 
this  species  is  imitated  iu  the  northeast  by  Epith.  /orcipata,  going  not 
farther  to  the  south  than  the  White  Mountains,  New  Hampshire. 

Tbe  eastern  slope  foothills.  Fort  Garland,  and  plains  give  20 species; 
only  one  of  them,  Mesoth.  corrvpta,  is  a  decidedly  western  species,  but 
going  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  far  as  the  Mississippi.  Some  of 
tbem,  ^schna  constricta  and  proptnqua,  seem  to  have  tbeir  western  lim- 
its much  farther  tbau  in  Golonulo. 

Tbe  species  mentioned  in  my  last  report  about  the  Yellowstone  fauna 
were  again  examined  by  me,  and  some  species  better  determined.  So 
f^r  as  known,  tbe  fauna  has  a  decidedly  western  character.  From  Utah, 
Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  Nevada  there  are  only  a  few  species,  which  do 
not  allow  any  general  conclusions.  Except  some  common  everywhere, 
they  seem  all  to  belong  to  the  western  fauna. 


REPORT  ON  THE  MYRIOPODS  COLLECTED  BY  LIEUT.  W.  L. 

CARPENTER,  IN  1873,  IN  COLORADO. 


By  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  M.  D. 


MYRIOPODA. 

Lithobiusj  n.  8p.(!)— Five  specimens  from  Colorado,  collected  by  Lieu- 
tenant Carpenter,  indicate  a  new  species,  differing  from  L,  Americanusy 
Newport,  in  the  antennse  being  longer,  though  with  fewer  joints,  aver- 
aging between  24  and  25;  the  joints  being  long  and  gradually  diminish- 
iug  in  length  to  the  end,  while  in  L.  Americaiius  the  three  basal  segments 
aro  long  (though  shorter  than  in  the  Colorado  form),  and  the  segments 
beyond  are  very  short  and  crowded ;  they  are  much  less  finely  pilose. 
The  labium  is  much  narrower,  with  from  four  (young)  to  twelve  teeth 
(adult).  The  jentire  head  is  slightly  longer  and  narrower,  while  the  body 
has  the  same  proportions  as  in  X.  Americanus ;  the  pits  on  the  coxee  are 
much  the  same,  and  the  spines  on  the  legs  not  different.  Length,  0.88 
inch.  It  is  very  different  from  a  Californian  species  received  from  Goose 
Lake,  Siskiyou  County,  through  Mr.  Holleman,  but  agrees  perfectly  with 
an  undescribed  species  (not  L.  paueidens,  Wood)  from  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  (H.  Edwards),  in  the  Museum  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science, 

I  forbear  to  name  it,  until  more  specimens  are  received  both  from  the 
Eocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  States.  It  occurred  at  Camp  1,  May 
23,  and  Elbert  Peak,  above  12,000  feet  elevation,  and  on  the  route  from 
Fair  Play  to  Twin  Lakes  (Lieutenant  Cari^enter). 

Geophilus.  n.  sp.  (!) — Two  specimens  of  a  species  probablj^  allied  to 
O.  brevicornisj  Wood,  were  collected  by  Lieutenant  Carpenter  between 
Long's  and  James's  Peaks  and  between  Fair  Play  and  Twin  Lakes,  Col- 
orado. It  is  certainly  neither  of  the  other  species  noticed  by  Wood. 
It  is  closely  allied  to  an  undescribed  species  from  Goose  Lake,  Cal.  (J. 
Holleman),  but  differs  chiefly  in  the  longer  antennae. 

JtihiSj  n.  sp. — Several  specimens  of  a  new  species  were  collected  by 
Lieutenant  Carpenter  on  the  foot-hills  and  plains  of  Colorado,  September 
20  to  October  4.  It  has  53  segments,  exclusive  of  the  head  and  anal 
segment;  chestnut-brown,  with  the  lateral  spots  unusually  well  marked, 
the  dorsal  stripe  well  marked,  and  the  antennaj  scarcely  clavate.  The 
mncro  is  very  short  and  blunt.  I«n  color  and  general  appearance,  it  is 
closely  allied  to  J.  impressusj  Say.  I  should  not  however  feel  justified 
in  naming  and  describing  it  until  larger  collections  of  the  Juli  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  nud  California  have  been  received,  as  it  is  also  closely 
allied  to  a  Californian  species  received  Irom  Mr.  H.  Edwards,  and  may 
X)rove  identical. 

It  seems  probable,  from  the  facts  presented  above,  that  the  myriopo- 
dous  fauna  of  Colorado  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  Pacific 
States,  and  it  is  useless  to  study  the  fauna  of  Colorado  without  exten- 
sive material  from  California  and  Oregon  in  a  group  where  there  is  so 
much  specific  variation  as  in  the  Myriopods. 


REPORT  ON  THE  AMPHIPOD  CRUSTACEANS. 


By  6.  I.  SuiTH. 


HyaJ'ELLA,  genus  nov. 

First  pair  of  maxilite  witb  rudiuientary,  very  short,  ami  uiiiarticu1at« 
I  palpi.  Palpus  of  tLe  niasilliped»  (Fig.  5)  compostid  of  five  segments, 
I  the  teriniiial  segmeut  being  Blender  aud  stjliforui,  and  the  penultimate 
I     longer  than  broad.    Autenuula;,  auteame,  and  thoracic  legs  much  iis  iu 

IHyale.    Telson  short,  stout,  and  entire. 
■  Htalella  DKNTATA,  8p.  nov.    (Plate  1,  Figs.  3-6.) 
Body  Blightly  compressed.    First  and  seeond  segments  of  the  abdo- 
'     mea  with  the  dorsal  margin  produced  posteriorly  into  n  veil-marked 
L     spiuiform  tooth.    Eyes  nearly  round,  about  equal  iu  diameter  to  the 
thickness  of  the  proximal  segment  of  the  pednncle  of  the  autenuula. 
Peduncle  of  the  antenuula  about  as  long  as  the  head;  the  llagellum  a 
I     little  longer  than  the  peduncle,  and  composed  of  about  seven  to  nine 
I     Begnients.     Antenna  somewhat  longer  than  the  ant«uuu1n;  the  two 
distal  segments  of  the  peduncle  elongated  and  nearly  equal;  the  flagcl- 
.     lum  usually  but  little  longer  than  the  flagellum  of  the  antennnla,  and 
composed  of  about  eight  to  twelve  segments. 
Fiist  pair  of  thoracic  legs  (Fig.  6)  small  and  slender;  the  palmary 
r     margin  of  the  propodus  transTerse,  neRrly  atraight,  and  Armed  with  a 
small  tootli  at  the  inferior  post<?rior  angle  ;  the  dactylus  very  strongly 
curved,  aud  its  tip  closing  behind  the  inferior  posterior  nngle  of  (he 
propodns.    Second  pair  of  legs,  iu  the  male  (Fig.  3,  terminal  portion), 
very  large ;  carpus  projecting  into  a  process  along  tbe  po.'^terior  side  of 
the  proiKxlns ;  propodus  very  stout,  about  as  long  as  the  epiuierou,  and 
a  little  longer  than  broad,  its  palmary  margin  strongly  oblique,  a  little 
arcuate,  with  au  abrupt  notch  near  the  middle,  and  two  slight  emargi- 
nations  near  the  posterior  inferior  angle;  the  dactylus  stout  aud  strongly 
curved.     In  the  young  males,  the  palmary  margin  of  the  propodus  of  tbe 
second  pair  of  legs  (Fig.  4)  is  leas  oblique,  aud  tbe  emarginations  of 
the  edge  nearly  obsolete,  and  the  dactylus  is  much  less  curved.    la  tbe 
female,  tbe  second  pair  of  legs  is   weak  aud  slender,  and  tbe  carpus 
aud  hand  elongated  aud  narrow;  the  propodus  not  broader  than  the 
merus,  more  than  twice  as  long  as  broad,  the  posterior  inferior  angle 
produced  distally,  so  that  the  nearly  straight  prehensile  portion  of  tbe 
palmary  margin  forma  less  than  a  right  angle  with  the  posterior  margin ; 
the  (lactylus  slightly  curved  and  fitting  closely  the  palmary  margin. 
Seventh  pair  of  legs  only  slightly  longer  than  the  sixth,  aud  witb  the 
basis  broad  aud  its  posterior  margin  serrate,  as  it  is  also  in  tbe  fifth 
aud  sixth  pairs. 

The  inferior  posterior  angles  of  the  first  three  segments  of  the 
abdomen  a  little  less  than  right-angled,  but  uot  produced.  First 
pair  of  caudal  stylets  considerably  longer  than  the  second.  Third 
pair  short,  the  basal  aegmeut  uot  reaching  by  the  basal  segments  of  the 
second  pair,  nearly  as  broad  as  long,  aud  armed  ou  tbe  outside,  at  tb« 
distal  extremity,  with  three  or  four  stout  spiues ;  the  terminal  segment 
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nearly  as  long  as  the  basal,  sleuder,  tapering,  and  furnished  with  a  few 
slender  setae  at  the  tip.  Telsou  stout,  as  loug  as  broad  ;  the  posterior 
margin  rounded  and  furnished  each  side  with  a  slender  seta. 

Lengtli  iroin  front  of  head  to  tip  of  telson,  3.5"^"^  to  5.8"»". 

Colora<lo,  1873 ;  Carpenter,  collector. 

It  also  occurs  in  Korway,  Maine  (S.  I.  Smith);  Salem,  Mass.  (Caleb 
Cooke) ;  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  small  ponds  of  stagnant  water  (Pi*o- 
fessor  Verrill,  S.  I.  Smith) ;  Madison,  Wis.  (Professor  Verrill) ;  Madeline 
Island,  Lake  Superior  (J.  W.  Mihier)  j  West  Fork  of  the  Desmoines 
River,  Humboldt,  Iowa  (Caleb  Cooke) ;  Lake  liaymond,  Nebraska  (T. 
M.  Prudden  and  O.  Harger);  Birdwooil  Creek,  Nebraska  (O.  Uarger); 
The  Dallefe,  Oregon  (O.  Harger). 

Hyalella  inermis,  sp.  nov.    (Plate  I,  Figs.  1-2.) 

Closely  allied  to  the  last  species,  but  wholly  without  teeth  upon  the 
dorsal  margin  of  any  of  the  abdominal  segments.  Two  specimens, 
male  and  female,  give  the  following  additional  charactt^rs  : 

Male :  Antennula  reaching  to  thp  middle  of  the  flagellum  of  the 
antenna ;  ultimate  segment  of  the  peduncle  fully  as  long  as  the  penul- 
timate ;  fiagellum  considerably  longer  than  the  peduncle,  and  composed 
of  eight  articulations.  Fiagellum  of  the  antenna  much  longer  than  the 
peduncle,  or  than  the  flagellum  of  the  antennula.  First  pair  of  thoracic 
legs  almost  exactly  as  in  the  last  species.  The  second  pair  of  thoracic 
legs  (Fig.  2,  terminal  portion)  are  much  smaller  in  proportion  than  in 
the  last  species ;  the  palmary  margin  is  transverse,  nearly  straight,  and 
wholly  without  an  emargination  in  the  middle;  the  dactylus  slightly 
caryed  and  terminating  in  an  acute  horny  tii).  The  remaining  thoracic 
legs,  the  caudal  stylets,  and  telson  as  in  the  last  species,  or,  it'  dill'ering 
at  all,  only  very  slightly. 

The  second  pair  of  thoracic  legs  are  very  different  from  those  of  the 
adult  males  of  JOT.  dentafa,  but  resemble  much  more  those  of  the  young 
males  of  that  species  (Fig.  4),  and  it  is  possible  that,  in  our  single  speci- 
men, they  are  reproduc^ed  appendages,  and  not  fully  developed.  This 
seems  quite  improbable,  however.  The  proportional  size  and  otber 
differences  are  well  shown  in  Figs.  2,  3,  and  4,  which  are  all  enlarged 
the  same  amount. 

The  female  (Fig.  1)  differs  very  little  from  the  female  of  II.  dentata^ 
except  in  the  absence  of  dorsal  teeth  upon  the  abdomen  and  in  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same,  slight  ditiferences  in  the  antennula^  and  anten- 
nsB,  which  seem  to  characterize  the  male. 

Length  from  front  of  head  to  tip  of  telson,  male,  5.5™™  j  female,  CO"™. 

Colorado,  1873;  Carpenter,  collector. 

Gammarus  li>in^us.    (Plate  II,  Figs.  13-14.) 

Oammarus  lacustrUi  Smit'li,  American  Journal  of  Science,  III,  vol.  ii,  p.  453,  1871"; 
and  I'rcliminary  Report  on  Dredging  in  Lake  Superior,  in  Report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  1H71,  p.  1023, 1871. 

Colorado,  1873  ;  Carpenter,  collector.  Cool  Spring,  Fire-Hole  Basin 
(No.  224).    Lake  near  Long's  Peak  ;  elevation,  9,000  feet ;  June  1,  1873. 

The  first  and  second  pairs  of  thoracic  legs  are  ciuite  characteristic  of 
this  species.  The  palmary  margin  of  the  first  pair,  in  the  male  (Fig.  13),. 
is  slightly  convex  and  continuous  with  the  posterior  margin ;  has  a  nar- 
row lamellar  edge,  and  is  armed  with  a  few  long  hairs  and  usually  two 
long,  obtuse  spines  near  the  middle  of  the  margin,  and  three  or  four 
smaller  ones  near  the  tip  of  the  closed  dactylus.  In  the  female,  the  pro- 
X)odus  is  considerably  smaller  and  shorter  in  proportion  than  in  the  male^ 
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the  pnlmary  miirgiii  is  withont  the  Jainelhir  edge  and  wiihoiit  snincs, 
pxwpt  two  or  tbri't- small  oucsiit  tbfi  tip  of  the  closed  davtylus.     'I'iiB 
jiiilmary  iniirgm  of  tfae  fiecoiid  pair,  in  th<i  luuie  [Fig.  14),  is  only  a  little  { 
obltqiit-,  is  convex  in  the  middle,  has  a  broader  lamellar  edgru  tlmii  in  , 
theflrtit  pair,  and  ia  armed  ou  the  outside  with  one.  or  very  rarely  two, 
long,  stout,  and  obmsc  spines  near  tlie  midille,  and  with  two,  three,  or  ' 
very  rarely  four,  HuccesHively  emallor  ones  nenr  the  tip  of  the  closed   | 
dactylus.    There  are  also  two  or  three  still  smaller  obtuse  epines  on  the   i 
inner  side  of  the  palmary  margin  near  the  tip  of  the  dactylns.     In  the  I 
lemale,  the  palmary  margin  of  the  proiHxIiis  in  the  second  p-iir  of  legs   I 
is  without  the  lamellar  edge  and  the  spines  in  the  middle,  aud  is  strnigUt   I 
and  nearly  transverse. 
The  name  (acmtris  is  preoccupied. 

GAStiiATius  HOBUSitTs,  sp.  nov.    (Plate  II,  Figs.  7-12.) 

Eves  smpll,  nearly  round,  abont  eqnal  in  diameter  to  the  thickness 
of  the  proximal  segment  of  the  ])edtuicle  of  the  aoleuDuhi.  Auteunula  i 
much  longer  tJjan  the  antenna;  second  and  third  segments  of  tha 
peduncle  together  bnt  little  longer  than  the  first ;  dagellum  abont  twice  , 
as  long  as  the  peduncle,  and  composed  of  twenty-flve  to  thirty  segioenta  i 
in  fnljy  grown  males,  and  of  twenty  to  tweuty-Hve  in  the  teniales ;  sec- 
ondary flagellum  short-,  coni^wsed  of  thi-ee  segments,  of  which  the 
terminal  one  is  veiy  small.  Peduncle  of  the  antenna  long  and  stout; 
the  ultimate  and  jiennltimate  segments  subei^nal  in  length,  and  each 
but  tittle  shorter  than  the  flagellum  ;  flagellum  (Fig.  8)  stout,  com)wse<I 
of  eight  to  eleven  .segments,  and  in  uearl}'  all  adult  specimens  hiiviug 
several  of  the  segments  furnished  on  the  npiier  side  with  peculiar  t:n\t- 
shaped  appendages.  Firet  pair  ©f  thoracic  legs  in  the  male  (Fig. !))  i 
with  the  propodOB  short  and  stout ;  the  palmary  margin  very  oblique,  I 
nearly  straight,  with  a  verj-  naiTow  lamellar  edge,  and  armed  on  the 
outside  with  three  large  obtuse  spines,  and  on  The  inside  with  ipiiti' ;i 
number  of  small  ones.  In  the  second  pair  of  legs  (Fig.  10),  the  pn> 
IKhIus  is  very  broad  and  stout,  the  palmary  margin  slightly  obtii|iit', 
sinuous  in  outline,  with  a  much  broader  lamellar  edge  than  in  the  lirst 
pair,  and  armed  on  the  outside  with  a  stout  spine  near  the  middle,  and 
two  or  three  smaller  ones  near  the  t>osterior  margin,  and  on  the  inside 
with  two  or  three  small  teeth  near  the  posterior  margin.  In  the  female, 
the  first  and  secoiul  thoracic  legs  are  much  smaller  and  slenderer  than  in 
the  male.  In  the  first  jwir  (Fig.  11),  the  palmary  margin  of  the  pro- 
IKhIus  is  less  oblique  than  iu  the  male,  shghtly  convex  iu  outline,  witti 
a  prominent  lamellar  edge,  but  withont  spines  except  near  the  jHisterior 
margin,  which  is  itself  armed  with  several  small  spines  partially 
obscured  by  uiimerous  hairs.  In  the  second  pair  (Fig.  12),  the  propoiliis 
is  proiwrt  ion  ally  much  narrower  than  in  the  male,  and  has  the  paluiary 
margin  very  slightly  oblique,  quite  convex  in  outline,  with  a  broad 
lamellar  edge,  and  armed  with  two  or  three  small  spines  near  the  i>oste- 
rior  margin,  but  without  any  median  spine. 

Second  and  third  segments  of  the  abdomen  with  the  infero-lateral 
anglett  acute.  In  all  the  specimens  examined,  there  are  four-  dorsid 
spines  u|ion  the  tburth  segment  of  the  abdomen,  two  median  aiul  one 
lateral  each  side;  six  upon  the  filth  segment,  two  median  and  two  lateral 
each  side ;  and  iii>ou  the  sixth,  a  lateral  each  side  and  uo  median.  The 
number  of  these  spiues  is,  however,  very  likely  subject  to  some  variatioo 
as  in  the  0,  limnants.  Outer  ramus  of  the  imsterior  caudal  stylets  about 
five  ttajcs  as  long  as  broad,  and  with  only  a  few  and  smalt  margiaal 
spines;  ihe  terminal  segment  short  and  stout.    Inner  ramus  consider- 
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ably  shorter  than  the  basal  portion  of  the  outer.  Divisions  of  the  tel- 
son  with  two  or  three  terminal  spines  each,  and  a  single  spine  about 
the  middle  of  the  outer  margin. 

Length  from  front  of  head  to  tip  of  telson,  10"™  to  lo"^. 

Wabsatch  Mountains,  Utah ;  L.  E.  Ricksecker,  collector  (collection 
Peabody  Academy  of  Science). 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES. 

Plate  L 

Fig.    1. — Hyalella  inermu,  female ;  lateral  view,  enlarged  IG  diameters. 
2. — The  same,  male ;  terminal  portion  of  one  of  the  second  pair 

ot  thoracic    legs,   seen   from   the  outside,  enlarged  50 

diameters. 
3. — Hyalella  d^ntata,  adult  male ;  terminal  portion  of  one  of  the 

second  pair  of   thoracic    legs,   seen  from  the  outside, 

enlarged  50  diameters. 
4. — ^The  same,  young  male;  S.?"""  long;   terminal  portion  of 

the  corresponding  leg,  enlarged  50  diameters. 
5. — ^The  same,  adult  male;  maxillipeds,  seen  from  above,  enlarged 

80  diameters.    The  hairs  are  omitted  from  the  palpus  on 

one  side. 
6. — The  same,  adult  male ;  one  of  the  first  pair  of  thoracic  le^ii^s 

with  its  epimeron,  seen  from  the  outside,  enlarged  50 

diameters. 

Plate  II. 

Fig.    7. — G»ammarxts  robustus^  female ;  lateral  view,  enlarged  5  diam- 
eters.    (The  secondary  flagellum  is  figured  uiK)n  the  first 
instead  of  the  last  segment  of  the  i)eduncle  of  the  anteu- 
nula  by  a  mistake  of  the  engraver.) 
8. — The  same,  male ;  flagellum  of  one  of  the  antenna),  enlarged 

25  diameters. 
9. — ^The  same,  male;  terminal  portion  of  one  of  the  first  pair 
of  thoracic  legs,  seen  from  the  outside,  enlarged  25  diam- 
eters. 

10. — The  same,  male ;  same  portion  of  one  of  the  second  pair  of 
thoracic  legs,  enlarged  25  diameters. 

11. — The  same,  female ;  terminal  portion  of  one  of  the  first  pair 
of  thoracic  legs,  seen  from  the  outside,  enlarged  25  diam- 
eters. 

12, — The  same,  female ;  same  portion  of  one  of  the  second  pair 
of  thoracic  legs,  enlarged  25  diameters. 

13. — Oammar^is  limticem,  male,  from  lake  near  Long's  Peak ;  ter- 
minal portion  of  one  of  the  first  pair  of  thoracic  legs,  seen 
from  the  outside,  enlarged  20  diameters. 

14. — The  same,  male  from  the  same  locality ;  same  portion  of 
one  of  the  second  pair  of  thoracic  legs,  enlarged  20  diam- 
eters. 
(All  the  figures  drawn  by  S.  I.  Smith.) 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  LERN.EAN  CRUSTACEAN  (ACHTHERES  CAR- 
PENTER!) OBTAINED  BY  UEUT.  W.  L.  CARPENTER,  IN  lS7;i. 
IN  COLORADO. 


r  A,  S.  Pack*ki>,  Jr.,  M.  D, 


CHUSTACEA. 


I4.ehthercii  Carpciit^rt,  n.  aii,  (Fig.  1.) — Head  iibout  half  as  loug  as  tlie 
idy,  villi  vtry  tDiuate  cimical  aiitenua;;  tlie 
anteniial  regiou  forming  a  large  ruuiuled  lobe. 
The  jaws  large,  fingersbupcii.  Anchor,  or  jaw- 
feet,  large,  widely  separate;  the  space  lietweeu 
them  beiug  uamiw-oval,  and  united  by  the  nucker, 
■which  is  of  the  genenU  Khape  uf  Achtlieres.  Ab- 
domea  rflunded-ttvtil,  oue-hulf  longer  than  thick, 
with  indicatiuua  of  three  segments;  the  sutures 
nearly  uljaolete,  however.  Egg-sacs  n  little  I 
.  longer  than  the  abdouien,  rciiularly  cyliudricjil,  1 
couUiiuing  from  about  forty  to  sixty  eggs,  the 
eggs  nearly  one-biilf  the  diameter  of  theiirmsof 
the  anchor-feet.     tJnifonnly  pale-whit^. 

Leii^tb  of  body  without  egg-8iif.'>,  0.15  inch; 
with  eg{:-BJifS,  0.25  inch.    This  sbrtidd  perLap.s  be 
regarded  as  tiio  type  of  a  subgenus  of  Aehtherev,   > 
which  it  resembles  more  neaily  than  Ltrnecocera. 
The  segments  of  the  abdomen  ai-e  very  faintly     Ac^f'-ef^B  Larpent«n. 
indicated,  and  in  the  form  of  the  head  and  appeudages,  and  tbeir  degree 
of  development,  it  seems  intermetliate  between  Achih£re»  percariim  and 
Caulnxtmvs  stygius,  Cope,  from  Wyandotte  Cave,  Indiana. 

Taken  from  tront,  East  Itiver,  August  29  {W.  L.  Carpenter). 
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That  group  of  Crustacea  (crabs,  lobster,  sbrimps,  water-fleas)  known 
as  Phyllopoda,*  is  so  called  from  the  leaf-like  nature  of  the  feet,  which 
are  broad,  flat,  two  or  three  lobed,  and  adapted  for  swimming  and  lor 
purposes  of  respiration  rather  than  for  walking.  While  the  number  of 
feet  in  the  lobster  and  crabs  (Decapoda)  is  limited  to  five,  in  the  phyllo- 
pods  the  number  ranges  from  ten  to  sixty,  exclusive  of  the  antenute  and 
jaws.  The  thoracic  and  abdominal  regions  are  merged  into  each  other, 
and  there  is  no  special  distinction  in  form  of  the  appendages.  One  of 
the  most  distinctive  characters,  however,  in  all  except  the  highest  family, 
Branchipodidce,  is  the  large,  loose  carapaee,  which  is  attached  by  a  mus- 
cle to  the  head,  and  elsewhere  loosely  covers  the  thorax  and  the  base  of 
the  abdomen ;  in  the  lower  forms  (Estheriadoe)^  this  carapace  becomes 
enlarged,  double,  and  folded  on  the  side  of  the  compressed  body  of  the 
animal,  protecting  it  as  completely  as  a  clam-shell  its  occupant;  and  so 
striking  is  the  resemblance  to  the  bivalve-shells,  especially  the  small 
fresh  water  forms,  such  as  Cyclasy  that  they  are  often  mistaken  for  them 
by  collectors  of  shells. 

The  lower  forms,  such  as  Lymnetisj  have  only  ten  pairs  of  swimming- 
feet,  with  the  body  entirely  enclosed  by  the  shell,  and  are  not  much 
higher  in  structure  than  the  water-fleas  (Cladoeera),  such  as  Dapnla 
and  Sida  (Fig.  1),  and  are  scarcely  larger,  being  about  a  line  in  length. 

The  eggs  of  the  phyllopods  are  round,  and  protected  by  a  hard  shell, 
sometimes,  Jis  in  Limnadiu,  rough  and  polygonal.  Why  the  egg-shells  are 
so  dense  and  tough  will  be  seen  below,  when  we  speak  of  the  singular 
mode  of  life  of  these  animals.  The  eggs  are  borne  about  by  the  females. 
In  Branchipus-Skud  ArtemiUy  they  are  carried  in  special  egg-sacs,  usually 
long  and  slender,  attached  to  the  base  of  the  abdomen.  In  Apm,  the 
eggs  are  few  in  number,  and  contained  in  an  orbicular  sac,  formed  by 
the  adhesion  of  two  of  the  circular  lamellae  of  the  eleventh  pair  of  feet. 
In  the  Limnadiadw  there  is  no  egg-sac,  but  the  eggs  are  situated  loosely 
on  top  of  the  back,  under  the  shell,  and  held  in  place  by  little  filaments 
arising  fpom  the  legs. 

The  young,  when  hatched,  are  more  or  less  oval  in  form,  and  with  but 
two  or  three  pairs  of  feet;  the  first  two  pairs  of  these  feet  representing 
the  antenna}  of  the  adult.  The  young  is  called  a  Naupliusj  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  young  (NaiqyliuH)  of  the  cojiepodous  Crustacea  (En- 
tomostracd).  Fig.  2  a  represents  the  N..uplius  of  BranahipuH  (Artemia 
lias  a  similar  larva),  and  b  that  of  A2)us.  The  young  of  Limnadia  has 
but  two  pairs  of  appendages,  with  an  enormous  hypostoma,  or  ui)per 
lip. 

The  difference  between  the  sexes  is  always  well  marked.  In  Branchh 
pti8  and  Artcmw,  the  second  auteuuje  are  converted  into  large-clasping 

•  From  the  Greek  pl'/./.ov,  leaf;  ttuvc,  :ro(J^,  foot. 
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similar  to  the  ovisac  of  the  young  Branchipua  ferox,  Gr.  In  such  old 
males,  the  spermatic  jyarticles  are  ver^-  clearly  enlarged.  How  far  these 
changes  could  go  on,  he  could  not  say,  since  this  Branchipns  is  short-lived. 
These  changes  in  the  sexual  organs  are  especially  marked  in  old  indi- 
viduals; and  he  further  remarks  that  such  misshapen  forms  often 
occurred  in  the  salt-pools  after  heavy  rains.''  (Siebold  and  Kolliker's 
Zeitschrift,  1872,  p.  293.) 

Such  facts  as  these  show  how  desirable  collections  in  very  large  num- 
bers, at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  from  diff'erent  localities,  are 
for  the  proper  study  of  these  animals.  Moreover,  they  are  among  the 
most  important  facts  showing  how  new  generic  and  speciiic  forms,  as 
well  as  an  unusual  mode  of  a  sexual  reproduction,  arise  in  consequence 
of  changes  in  the  physical  surroundngs  of  animals. 

Von  8iebold,  in  his  second  work  on  parthenogenesis,  has  ascertained 
that  Apm  also  reproduces  by  this  virgin  reproduction.    Already,  in 
1856,  Siebold  had  stated  his  supposition  that  Apus  cancnformis,  Lim- 
nadia  ffigas,  and  Polyphemus  oculusj  in  which  species  no  males  had  been 
observed,  presented  examj)les  of  true  parthenogenesis,  and  were  not  to 
be  regarded  as  bud-pi educing  "nurses"  in  a  so-called  alternation  of 
generations.    Leuckart  subsequently  expressed  the  same  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  reproduction,  independent  of  males,  observed  in  Daphnia^ 
Apus  J  and  Limnadia,    Ever  since  that  period,  Siebold  has  continually 
kept  an  eye  upon  Apus.    In  1858,  the  males  of  Apus  were  discovered  by 
Kozubowski,  and  Sielwld  received  specimens  from  various  localities. 
He  thus  learned  to  distinguish  with  perfect  facility  the  two  sexes,  and 
was  enabled  now  to  convince  himself  that,  as  with  the  Lcpidoptera 
above  spoken  of,  so  with  Apus^  broods  occur  which  are  entirely  destitute 
of  males,  and    go  on   reproducing  parthenogenetically,  while  other 
broods  occur  in  which  both  sexes  are  present.    The  number  of  Apus 
of  two  species — Apus  cancriformis  and  Apus  productus — examined  by 
Siebold  amounts  actually  to  some  thousands.    He  received  quantities 
taken  from  various  ])onds  in  Middle  Europe  (Ajrus  occurs  in  shallow 
pools  which  dry  up  during  parts  of  the  year,  and  it  can  be  taken  in 
immense  quantities),  and  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  one  pond — 
tliat  at  Gossberg,  near  Munich — with  minuteness,  from  the  year  18()4  to 
the  year  1809,  inclusive,  besides  casual  examinations  of  the  same  popd 
ill  1857  and  1858.    Time  alter  time,  taking  several  hundreds  ot  ih^Apus 
from  the  pond,  he  never  found  a  single  male  among  them.    On  one 
occasion,  he  had  the  whole  contents  of  the  little  pond  removed  with  the 
greatest  care,  so  as  to  feel  sure  that  he  had  obtained  every  Apus  present. 
He  obtained  on  this  occasion  5,790  specimens  of  xXpxis^  every  one  of  whkh^ 
beinff  carefully  ejcamined^  proved  to  be  a  female.    At  the  same  time,  2,570 
specimens  of  Branchipus  were  obtained  from  the  pond,  which  were,  as 
usual,  of  both  sexes.    In  those  cases  where  ponds  afforded  both  males 
and  females  of  Apus^  it  is  remarkable  that  the  proportion  of  the  sexes 
was  very  variable.    The  highest  proportion  of  males  appears  to  be  in 
a  case  recorded  by  Sir  John   Lubbock,  who  found  33  male  and  39 
female  Apus  productus  in   a  pond   near  Kouen ;    while   among   193 
specimens  of  Apus  cancriformis^  from  a  locality  near  Krakou,  only  one 
male  occurred.     What  is  most  important  about  this  variation  in  the 
proportion  of  males  to  females  is  that  in  two  or  three  localities,  furnish- 
ing mixed  generations  of  Apus^  from  which  he  has  received,  year  after 
year,  numbers  of  specimens,  Siebold  has  observed  an  apparent  con- 
stantly augmenting  disproportion  of  males  to  females,  and  he  is  led 
to  the  sui)position  that,  in  these  cases,  the  males  will  at  last  cease 
altogether,  and  thus  a  female  generation  be  produced,  which  will  con- 
tinue to  reproduce  itself  parthenogenetically,  as  in  the  Gossberg  and  a 
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mil  numtM^ror  utbt^r  pcHiils.  TbU  is,  buwwcr,  by  no  meaas  provul; 
ml  we  liuvv  uu  idvn  at  |>n-si>nt  iie  to  bow  (fai;  maW  may  miiiir  tJirir 
]i[warance  again,  or  vlint  are  tbe  coaditious  affitctiug  tbeir  devcloii- 
leot  unil  exlioction.  It  occurred  tu  Siebold  IbaC  au  objectiua  might  bv 
Tgetl  agaiust  [>aTtbeuogKiii'sis  in  Apm,  in  tbat,  allboagh  be  examine^] 
Doeevutivv  geueratioits,  aod  loaad  tliesn  always  female,  be  eoaUl  nut 
«  sure  tbat  mates  bail  not  been  present  before  h«  look  his  speeimeuA, 
ud  bad  not  died  and  decoiD[M>sed  after  baviiig  fertilized  the  feaialtML 
'o  ineft  snvb  an  objection,  be  first  made  himself  tUorooghly  at:((Q»inted 
'itii  Ibe  male  generative  organs  and  tbe  ajterniMlozoa,  and  se<-ondly 
'itb  tbe  orariea  antl  tbeir  development.  Qe  i'uiiud  tbe  spenualozwi  to 
<*  ntotionless  like  those  of  other  Cniglacea,  and  lie  never  aai-i*tHl«^l  in 
etevtiiig  any  of  them  in  the  female  gi>nitalia  among  tlie  s|M.-€iinens 
eluuging  to  supposed  female  generations.  But  be  equally  (ailed  to 
nd  spermatozoa,  or  a  receptacle  for  them,  in  tbe  female ^nit^ilia of  tli« 
pecinieus  of  mixed  generatinas,  ami  therefore  no  concluBitui  cimiM  br 
niwn  (rom  tbe  observation.  The  straetnre  and  devclopuwat  of  tbe 
vum,  however,  made  this  observation  decisive,  since  it  van  fuund  tbat 
D  egg-shell  forms  round  the  ovum  iu  tbe  uterus,  and,  in  tbe  abMiixx^  of 
micropyle,  fertilization,  if  it  takes  plucc  at  all,  must  be  aci^uplisbed 
efure  this  shell  is  hardened.  A  further  proof  of  another  kind  wa» 
btained  by  experiment.  Having  removed  eggs  from  feuiaks  wfaieJi 
irtaiuly  at  Ihe  time  contained  no  spermatozoa,  Siebold  placed  iheni  in 
small  tank,  and  from  these  obtained  Apus  embryos.  Utlten»  von: 
;8red  to  maturity  tix>m  eggs  taken  iu  tbe  itoud. 

The  relative  size  of  male  and  female  is  a  question  ntfDut  n-hich  there 
I  some  interest;  diflerences  vhivb  have  been  observed  seem  to  depend 
u  the  fact  that  Apu«  continues  growing  a»  long  as  tbe  ^xwd  iu  which  it 
Tes  does  not  dry  up.  Aud  hence  the  eggs  which  batch  soonest  |;ire 
le  largest- si  zed  progeny.  In  his  tabnliir  statements,  Siebokl  gives 
meysuri^meiits  of  the  spefimeus  osauiined  by  liim  at  dillereut  times  fiviii 
rariouH  localities. 

As  to  the  other  crustaceans  named,  nhicb  are  Arfemia  salina  and 
Limnadia  Hermanni,  the  occurrence  of  i)artbeuogf  netic  broods  is  infer- 
red from  tbe  descriptions  of  other  writers  whose  works  are  criticised  at 
some  length,  aud  also  from  examination  of  specimens.  It  s<>ems  not 
inij)o»sibIe,  from  an  observation  of  Zenker,  tbatin  Arfemia  salina  pai- 
tbenogcMietic  alternate  with  digunetic  broods.  Iu  tbe  begiuning  of  the 
year  l^.ll,  this  observer  found  tbiee  males  among  one  hundred  females; 
later,  in  July,  tbe  same  poud  furuished  thousands  of  females,  but  not  oue 
male. 

It  seems  that  males  and  females  iu  this  country  have  occarre<l  in 
Apua  lottgkaudatHn  and  Apus  Lucanannn,  but  tbe  males  occurred  iu  a 
lot  of  A.  fcqualin  from  Kansits.  It  would  appear  as  if  the  males  from 
Kansas  must  be  those  of  A.  (vqualis;  but  they  were  undistinguisbabic  iu 
form  fi'om  A.  Lvcasanus  from  Cape  Saint  Lucus.  Further  observations 
are  needeii  to  clear  up  the  matter.  More  material  from  the  Westfiru 
States  is  greatly  needed ;  and  as  much  has  been  already  coutribated 
by  Dr.  Hayden,  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  the  surveying  parties  sent  out 
uitder  bis  direction  may  collect  largely  of  them. 

This  leads  to  tbe  subject  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  fresh- 
water phyllopods  of  North  America.  Thus  far  no  si>ecies  of  Apua  has 
been  found  in  tbe  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  nor  in  British 
America.  In  Greenland  aud  Arctic  America,  the  Lepidurns  gtacialU 
occurs.    In  the  West  Indies,  Apua  Domingensit  occara  at  San  Domingo. 
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West  of  the  Mississippi,  tbree  species  are  known  to  inhabit  the  re^on 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  a  fourth  has  occurred  on  the  Paciiic 
slope  at  Cape  Saint  Lucas. 

Of  the  I'amily  Branchipodidojj  species  occur  scattered  over  the  whole 
country',  though  no  Branohipm  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  Pacific 
IStates.'  An  Artemia  occurs  in  Mono  Lake,  California,  and  the  Great 
Salt  Lake.  The  genus  Branchineetes^  with  one  species  in  Greenland  and 
another  in  Labrador,  is  also  represented  by  an  interesting  form  in  Colo- 
rado, at  an  elevation  of  12,500  feet 

Of  the  family  lAmnadiadas^  species  occur  scattered  over  the  whole 
country,  east  and  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  British  America,  and 
the  West  Indies.  In  the  Pacific  States,  but  one  species  {Estheria  Cali- 
fomicaj  Pack.)  has  occurred,  and  that  is  very  unlike  any  eastern  species 
as  yet  discovered,  and  closely  resembles  an  Italian  species,  thus  bearing 
out  the  analogy  of  the  Pacific  coast  fauna  to  that  of  Europe. 

The  geological  distribution  of  the  fresh-water  phyllopods  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting.  The  oldest  forms  are  the  Estheriw,  which  occur  as 
low  down  as  the  Devonian  formation  in  Europe,  while  certain  foriiis  in 
the  Mesozoic  beds  of  thiscouutry  have  been  described  as  bivalve  mollusks. 
The  genus  Apns  occurs  in  European  TYiassic  rocks.  The  fresh- water 
stntta  of  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  age,  especially  in  the  West,  will  uudoubt- 
edlj ,  when  thoroughly  explored,  reveal  some  of  these  forms,  and  the 
attention  of  paleontologists  and  collectors  is  hereby  drawn  to  them. 

The  habits  of  these  crustaceans  are  exceedingly  interesting  from  their 
unusual  dependence  on  physical  surroundings.  They  usually  abound 
in  pools  and  puddles  that  dry  up  in  warm  weather;  when  the  pools  are 
filled,  after  a  series  of  heavy  rains,  they  suddenly  appear.  They  are  very 
local,  rarely  met  with,  but  when  they  do  occur,  exist  in  large  numbers. 
This  singular  api)earauce  after  r'\ins,  in  the  beds  of  pools  that  have 
dried  up,  is  due  to  the  wonderful  vitality  of  the  eggs,  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  dense  outer  shell,  enabling  them  to  resist  great  changes  in 
temperature,  and  to  be  dried  up  for  months  without  injury.  Thus  the 
eggs  dropped  in  the  bottom  of  pools  and  left  there  during  the  hot  sum- 
mer-months, when  the  pool  is  dried  up,  survive  the  exposure  to  the  sun 
and  the  cold  of  winter  to  hatch  out  in  the  spring.  Dr.  Brauer,  of 
Vienna,  believes,  as  he  has  informed  me,  from  certain  experiments  on 
Estheria^  that  the  eggs  would  live  and  natch  if  kept  in  dry  nmd  for 
several  years.  Artemia,  which  lives  in  salt-Avater,  can  be  reared  by 
putting  the  eggs  in  fresh  water.  And  here  I  would  ask  any  one  who  is 
so  situated  to  send  me  a  quantity  of  mud  from  the  banks  of  Salt  Lake, 
Utah,  containing  their  eggs;  the  mud  taken  from  the  edge  of  the  lake, 
at  any  sea>son,  must  teem  with  their  eggs,  and  it  could  be  dried  and  sent 
east  by  express.  On  receiving  it,  and  ])lacing  the  mud  in  fresh  water, 
this  interesting  animal  can  be  reared  and  studied  at  leisure.  We  have 
seen  that  these  creatures,  in  one  species,  at  least,  like  the  plant-lice,  re- 
produces parthenogenetically  at  one  season,  and  by  the  normal  mode  at 
another,  and  thus  some  of  the  most  interesting  questions  in  biology  may 
be  studied,  and  perhaps  settled  by  a  thorough  study  of  the  mode  of  litie 
of  these  interesting  creatures. 

I  append  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  fresh- water  species  of  America  north 
of  Mexico,  beginning  with  the  lowest  forms,  so  that  they  may  be  readily 
identified ;  and  I  hope,  by  drawing  the  attention  of  individuals  anil 
government  surveying  i)arties,  especially  in  the  Far  West,  to  these  in- 
teresting animals,  to  have  their  co-operation  in  the  preparation  of  a 
monograph  of  the  group.  Specimens  should  be  collected  by  hundreds, 
as  they  always  occur  in  great  abundance  when  found  at  all,  and  placed 
in  strong  alcohol  for  i)ermanent  i)reservation. 


SYNOr-i^lS  OY  THE  FUESH-WATEB  PHYLLOPODA  KOETH  OF  MEXICO. 
Order  Phyllopoda. 

Familj  1,  Estheeiad^. — Body  compressed,  with  from  10  to  27  iVet, 
inclosed  iu  a  bivalve-sliell. 

LmuetU. — Shell  small,  lean  than  two  lioes  in  lengtb,  roand,  KluboM'. 
without  lines  of  growth  or  uiulwDes;  fe«t-lH;anng  aegiueul^  t'roiu  10 
to  12.     (Fig.  3.) 

L.  aouldii,  Baird  (AnuaU  and  Mag.  Nat.  llixt.,  1862,  p.  3»3).— Sticll 
with  immeronsdeeppiiDctnres  scattered  orer  the  surface,  with  tbe  place 

!of  insertion  of  tbe  adductor  muscle  very  smooth  and  shiniug.    Cauadu 
and  Massachusetts. 
L.  gracUicomis,   Puck.  (Amer.  Jonrn.  Sc,  1871). — Differs  from  C 
OottliHi  ill  the  long,  slender,  seooud  antennae,  which  huve  about 20  joints. 
.   The  keel  on   tl)e  t^ont  of  the  head  does  not  reach  to  the  fioul  edge, 
I   while  iu  X.  Qouliiii  it  does ;  shell  of  the  same  form,  but  much  larger 
than   in   L.  Oouidii.    I^ength  of  shell,  0.17   inch;  breadth,  O.lti  iueh. 
Texa«.     In  fresh-water  pools. 

lAmnadia. — Shell  large,  with  few  (4  or  5)  lines  of  growth,  subtriaugu- 
Inror  l>n)adly  ovate  ;  animal  with  a  knob-like  projection  ("  Uaj'turaat^'^) 
nboTe  the  eyes;  second  antennte  with  i)  or  10  Joints  to  the  Ditgella; 
Xtata  1^  to  2(i  feet.  Males  (only  known  in  an  Australian  species,  Olaus.) 
with  large,  clumay  hooks  on  the  eudsof  theflrst  pairof  Hwimming-tieet; 
body  much  smaller  than  in  Enther'ta, 
L.  Americana,  Morse  (I'roc.  Bost.  Soc  Nat  Hist.),  (Fig.  4). — Shell  large 
>  1irond-ov»l,  with  18  lines  of  growth,  smooth  aud  shining ;  allied  tu  JL. 

gigai  of  Kuropo.  Length  of  shell,  0.55  inch.  M^SHUchnseita. 
^  L.  [EuHmna(Ha)  AgatsieU,  Patik.  (Sixth  Itep.  Pesb.  Acad.,  1874),  [Fig. 
5). — Shell  narrow-ovate,  rather  prominent  behind  the  umhoues,  with4 
lines  of  growth.  Animal  with  18  i'eet,  and  iiiitfiiiiie  with  Sl-juuiied 
flagelia.  U'ri^rth  of  shell,  0.2.j  inch.  IViiikfKo  Island,  Ma.ssivcliu setts. 
L.  {Kiiliiunnilia)  Texand,  pack.  (Amer.  Journ.  Sc.,  Ifi7l).— Shell  nar- 
rower than  iu  L.  Aga»iiizii,  more  oblong,  with  a  lines  of  growth. 
Animal  with  10  joints  in  the  tiagella;  18  pairs  of  feet;  and  with  a 
turgor  telson  than  iu  L.  Aganaizii.  Length  of  shell,  0.27  inch.  Texas. 
"  Quit«  common  in  many  places  in  Western  Te.\as  in  the  early  spring. 
It  occurs  iu  muddy  ikmIs  made  alter  raius,  and  totally  disappear  with 
the  first  drying  of  the  pools ;  occurred  with  LimnettH  aud  Utreptocepha- 
lus." — (Belfrage.) 

JAmnadella  coriacea  (Haldemau). — This  genus  was  founded  by  Girard 
(Froc.  Phil.  Acad.  N*.  S.,  1854,  p.  3)  under  the  uauie  Limnadella  Kitei. 
It  was  previously  desci'ibed  by  Ualdemau  as  Limiuidia  coriacCM  in  the 
same  procecdiugs  (vol.  1,  p.  184, 1842).  Itissaid  to  have  the  eyes  united 
into  one,  with  24  pairs  of  feet.  Shell  elliptical;  light  or  dark-brown, 
spotted  with  black,  three  Hues  iu  length.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
Grnbe  thinks  this  may  t>ossibly  be  a  species  of  Estheria.  It  is  very 
desirable  to  rediscover  this  species. 

Estheria. — Shell  oval,  more  or  less  globose,  Cyc/as-like,  with  numer- 
ous lines  of  growth,  amber-colored.  Animal  without  a  baftorgau;  second 
antennfe  with  from  11  to  17  Joints  to  the  fiagella;  from  25  to  27  seg- 
ments in  the  body  behind  the  head,  and  24  to  28  feet ;  anterior  feet  iu 
the  males  with  clumsy  hooks. 

E.  Vatifomiea,  Pack.  (Sixth  Rep.  Poab.  Acad.  Sc.,  1874),  (Fig.  G).— 
Shell  remarkably  thin,  so  that  at  first  sight  it  would  be  mistaken  for  a 
JAmnadia,  subtriangular ;  umbones  very  small,  situated  much  nearer 
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than  usual  to  the  anterior  edge ;  18  lines  of  growth,  with  very  fine  granu- 
lations between  them.    Length,  0.45  inch.    Califoniia. 

E.  Clarkiiy  Pack.  (Sixth  Rep.  Peab.  Acad.  Sc,  1874),  (Fig.  7).— 
Shell  obiong-oval,  thin,  about  two-thirds  as  broad  as  long,  with  the 
um  bones  rather  prominent,  oblique,  situated  on  the  anterior  fourth  of 
the  shell.  About  20  lines  of  growth.  Unusually  fine  microscopic  punc- 
tures between  the  lines.  Length,  0.45  incli.  Male  shell  nan'ower,  and 
with  rather  more  prominent  umbones  than  in  the  female.  Animal  with  14 
joints  in  antennal  llagella;  ea<;h  joint  along  the  middle  with  G  or  7  spines 
above,  and  3  or  4  stout  hairs  beneath ;  22  pairs  of  swimming-feet ;  tel- 
soti  with  20  pairs  of  unequal  spines;  ciaws  of  male  long  and  much 
curved;  telson  larger  than  in  the  other  sex.  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Kansas. 
May  and  later.  Differs  from  E.  CaldwelH  in  the  flatter  shell,  and  smaller 
umbones,  while  the  interstices  between  the  lines  are  much  less  coarsely 
punctate. 

E.  CaldwelH,  Baird  (Proc.Zool.Soc.  London,  1862,  p.  148). — Umbones 
situated  almost  in  the  middle  third  of  the  shell,  broad,  and  directed  a 
good  deal  anteriorly ;  shell  very  globose ;  lines  of  growth  numerous, 
thickly  punctured  between  them ;  0.40  inch.    Lake  Winnepeg,  Giiibe. 

E.  Morseij  Pack.  (Amer.  Journ.  Sc,  1871). — Shell  interme<liate  in 
form  between  E.  CaldwelH  and  E,  DunJcet'i,  Baird,  from  Zimapan,  Mexico* 
Much  swollen;  oblong-oval,  pale  horn-color,  umbones  large,  promi- 
nent, larger  than  in  E.  CaldwelH,  much  less  oblique,  and  situated  near 
the  anterior  end  of  the  shell.  Dorsal  margin  shorter  than  in  E.  Cald- 
tcellij  and  in  front  of  the  umbones,  instead  of  being  straight  and  sud- 
denly curved  downward,  is  regularly  rounded,  as  in  E.  DunlcerL  Punc- 
tures between  the  lines  of  growth  on  an  average,  in  the  middle  of  the 
shell,  from  5  to  10  in  number.  Length,  0.50  inch.  Six  specimens  from 
"  Grindstone  Creek,  half-way  from  Fort  Pierre  to  the  Bad  Lands," 
Dakota.    Collected  by  Dr.  Hayden  (Mus.  Chicago  Acad.  Sc), — Iowa. 

E.  Belfragei,  Pack.  (Amer.  Journ.  Sc,  1871),  (Fig.  8).— Shell  thick, 
very  globose,  with  the  umbones  prominent,  situated  at  the  anterior 
third  of  the  shell;  dorsal  edge  straight  behind  the  umbones,  bent  rather 
suddenly  downward  at  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  the  umbones  to 
the  posterior  end,  the  end  being  full  and  rounded,  22  lines  of  growth, 
between  which  the  shell  is  coarsely  punctuate,  from  5  to  8  dots  (when 
placed  in  a  straight  line)  between  the  lines.  Length,  0.30  inch ;  flagella 
with  10  joincs;  15  i)air8  of  spines  on  the  telson.    Texas. 

E,  Jonem,  Baird  (Proc  Zool.  Soc.  London,  18G2,  p.  147). — A  number 
of  individuals  of  this  species,  which  do  not  differ  from  specimens  from 
Cuba,  received  from  Dr.  von  Martens,  of  the  Berlin  museum,  belong 
to  the  Chicago  Academy,  and  are  marked  in  Dr.  Stimpson's  handwriting 
"Locality  lost."  As  no  other  specimens  from  the  West  Indies  occur  in 
the  collection  received  from  Dr.  Stimpson,  it  indicates  that  E.  Jonesn 
may  possibly  occur  in  the  Southern  States  or  Central  America.  The  only 
habitat  as  yet  known  is  Cuba. 

Family  2,  AroDiD^E. — Of  large  size,  with  a  rounded  carapace,  partially 
covering  the  base  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  elongated,  and  ends  in  two 
long,  many-jointed,  caudal  filaments.  About  GO  pairs  of  swimming- 
feet.     Antenuie  rudimentary.    First  maxillipeds  antenniform. 

Lepklurufi — Body  much  shorter  than  in  Apus,  First  maxillipeds 
shorter,  and  a  long,  spatulate,  keeled  telson,  i)rojecting  out  beyond  the 
insertion  of  the  caudal  filaments. 

L.  glacialis,  Kroyer  (Fig.  0,  enlarged). — A  dark-greenish  species, 
which  differs  from  L,  productus,  Leach,  in  the  distance  from  the  front 
edge  of  the  carapace  to  base  of  hypostoma  being  nearly  one-half  less  than 
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in  productus,  Siipraanal  plate  with  fewer  larger  teeth.  Carapace  sboiter. 
Length,  exclusive  of  caadal  filaments,  1  inch.  Greenland  and  Cape 
Krijsenstern  (Richardson). 

Apus, — Anteuniform  uiaxillipeds  long ;  telson  squarish. 

A.  aqua! iff,  Pack.  (Anier.  Jour.  Sc,  1871),  (Fig.  10). —  i.  Carapace 
longer  than  in  any  of  the  other  species;  eyes  larger.  Number  of  8(*g- 
meuts  behind  the  posterior  edge  of  the  shield,  23.  Length  of  body  (ex- 
cluding caudal  filaments),  1.15  inches. 

9  .  The  telson  has  5  median  spines,  and  is  shorter,  while  the  caudal 
filaments  have  more  numerous  and  shorter  spines  than  in  A.  Iseicherryi. 
The  under  side  of  the  telson  is  much  smoother  than  in  A.  longmiudatua^ 
and  the  outer  gill  of  the  first  maxilliped  is  a  little  longer  and  more 
acute.  Number  of  segments  beyond  the  hind  edge  of  carapace,  25. 
Length  of  body  alone,  1.07  inches.  Plains  of  Rocky  Mountains,  Kan- 
sas (f),  and  Matamoras. 

Apu8  ycicberryi^  Pack  (Amer.  Journ.  Sc.,  1871). —  9.  Difiers  chiefly 
from  A.  longicaiidatus  m  the  shorter  maxilli|)eds,  and  much  longer, 
smooth  telson,  with  3  instead  of  4  median  spines,  and  in  the  smooth, 
finely-spinulated  caudal  stylets,  while  the  carapace  is  longer.  Number 
of  segments  behind  the  i>osterior  edge  of  carapace,  29.  Length  of  body 
(excluding  caudal  filaments),  1.78  inches.     Uuih. 

Apus  Lucasanus.  Pack.  (Amer.  Journ.  Sc,  1871). — <f .  Closely  allied 
to  ^4.  longkaudatus,  Maxillipeds  shorter  and  smaller;  telson  longer, 
with  3  median  spines.  Anal  stylets  less  spiny  than  in  A.  longican- 
datus.  Number  of  segments  behind  the  posterior  edge  of  the  carapaci*, 
33.     Length  of  body  alone,  0.94  inch. 

9 .  Carapace  longer  than  in  $ ,  and  caudal  filaments  not  so  heavily 
spined.  Number  of  segments  behind  posterior  edge  of  shield.  29.  Length 
of  body  alone,  0.80  inch.    Cape  Saint  Lucas.    Males  from  Kan^^as. 

Apus  hn\(jU'a\idnfus,  Lecontc,  ^  an<l  9  (Annals  N.  Y.  Lyceum.  IV 
Lj.*),  lsi«;!. — 111  tliis  sjuM-ii's,  tlu*  body  is  liirniT  and  caraj)iU!i*  is  slMHit^r 
than  in  anv  01  tin*  oiIuts.  ,Iaiiu*>*s  .1.  aJtlnstitiis  iLoim's  t-xiJCHlirioii  1  is 
l)ro])al)ly  tliis  s[M*cit's.  The  9  diliVis  lioni  iiiak's  in  the  >liii*lil  Immiiij: 
lonuri".  with -^  srunicnts  l»«-\o!i(I  tlu*  end  of  tlic  >liit'ld,  and  llic  un<U-r 
sid«'  oi'  tlu*  t<-l^oM  is  sniootlur,  Imt  al>ov(*.  as  in  t -,  ovi>a<*,  O.in  inrli  in 
dianu'tLT.  Lcn^tli  ol  Ixxly.  l..")!Mnclirs:  of  caiaiKice,  0.(10  inch.  Theraudal 
lihinicnts  arc  sinalh*rand  niotcronisclv  sniiicd  than  usual.  Kock\  .M»aint- 
iiins.  n(*ar  Loii;:*s  Peak  Miis.  Yah*  CoH/:  Texas.  l\>ols  near  VcHow- 
stonc   Ki\er,   Dr.  Ilavih-ii.     ••  Found   in  iniinensc*  numbers  in   a   >njail 

■ 

shalh)\v  hike  on  the  hi-h  ithile.iu  betucm  L<jd^e|iole  Creek  and  Crt»\v 
Creek,  north(*a>t  of  Loii;,^*s  l*#;ilv." — 'I.ee<»nte. 

Fanjilv  liiiANCiiirnDiD.i:. — IJody  Ion;:'  and  sh*nder,  with  no  carapace; 
eyes  >talked  :  second  pair  of  ant^*nna*  ada]>ted  for  chispiniic :  11  pairs 
of  branchial  (rcspiratoi>  ,  icet.  Fcniale  with  a  lariat*  e^^  pouch  iittached 
at  the  base  k'^^  the  alMh»iuen.  Trot.  A.  1*^.  ^'errill,  in  his  \;tluid>l«* 
••  C)b>er\  ation.s  on  the  lMivlloi>od  Crustacea  of  the  Faniilv  JJranchi- 
pida*  "  .  Pioe.  Amer.  As>oc.  A<1\ .  Sc..  AvAy,  1^70),  has^iven  the  chaiaeters 
of  the  .uen(*ra  and  sprcirs,  and  I  i:ive  a!»>tracts  of  his  dia;:no>!-s  «>t'  the 
.generic  and  spt*ciiic  cliaiacteis,  with  thea(hiitionjio\vever,t>f  desci  ipti(.»i;s 
of  Sfnpiocijtholns  T*  .1*  /^^/^andi>>v///t7/';/M7(.^(^■o^,r<f(/t/i6•^v,  wliicliliavebccn 
descrihcd  since  the  publication  ot   his  i)aper. 

Artiin'ui.  Clasping  organs  isceoucl  antenna*)  three-jointed;  e^;^' sac 
slioit.  broad  :  livini,'  in  >ali:ie  or  alkaliia*  \\at(*rs. 

Arintii<(  f/r(ni/is,  Verrill  (Fi.iz.  1!.  enlar;;"ed). — Dody  slender :  in  tlie 
male  about  0..'>  inch  lon^^  :  in  the  temale.  o.l  inch.  Claspers  of  the  male 
relatively  long  and  [».>\verful  ',  lirst  joint  thickenedj  Avith  a  distinct  an;:le 
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at  the  articulation  on  the  ontside,  and  a  short,  rounded,  nearly  semi- 
circular  process  on  the  inside  near  the  base,  about  its  own  diameter  from 
the  base;  second  joint  broad,  flattened,  continuous  with  the  third  joint, 
strongly  curved ;  outline  nearly  regularly  convex  on  the  outside,  until 
near  the  middle  it  suddenly  bends  inward,  forming  an  obtuse  angle, 
beyond  which  the  outline  is  concave  to  the  last  articulation,  where  it 
becomes  again  convex,  forming  on  the  last  joint  a  slight,  rounded  angle ; 
the  inner  edge  is  nearly  straight,  or  but  slightly  concave,  to  the  last 
articulation,  where  there  is  a  slight  but  distinct  angle ;  last  joint  tri- 
angular, longer  than  broad,  tiipering  to  the  acute,  slightly-excurved 
point.  Ovigerous  x)ouch  of  the  female,  when  seen  from  below,  flask- 
shaped.  "In  tubs  of  salt-water  on  railroad-bridges,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
and  Boston." — (Verrill.) 

A.  Monica,  Verrill. — '^A  little  larger  and  stouter  than  A.  grcunlu.  Male- 
claspers  relatively  stouter ;  the  hook,  or  outer  two  joints,  being  much 
broader,  more  triangular,  and  less  elongated.  Caudal  appendages 
smaller,  and  sides  of  egg  pouch  less  angulated  on  the  sides  than  in  A. 
gracilis.^    Mono  Lake,  California. 

A.fertilis,  Verrill. — *'  Larger  than  either  of  the  others,  someofthespeci- 
mens  being  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  Male-clas])ers  stout, 
with  the  second  joint  broader  and  more  triangular  than  in  either  of  the 
preceding  species.    Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah." — (Verrill.) 

Branchinecta. — Form  rather  slender,  with  the  median  api)endages 
longest,  so  as  to  somewhat  resemble  Artefnia  in  outline,  but  larger. 
Male  with  rather  slender,  rounded,  two-jointed  claspers.  Egg-pouch 
much  elongated. 

B.  arctica,  Verrill. — "  Male-claspers  rather  long  and  slender ;  basal 
joint  but  little  swollen,  elongated,  regularly  curved,  with  a  small  tooth 
or  prominent  angle  at  the  articulation  on  the  inside,  and  on  the  inner 
side  a  row  of  numerous  small,  distinct,  sharp  teeth,  extending  from  the 
articulation  about  half-way  tothe  base,  and  arranged  somewhat  obliquely ; 
second  joint  slender,  regularly  curved,  tapering  to  a  blunt  point,  the 
inner  edge  minutely  serrulate.  Egg-pouch  of  female  much  elongated, 
slender,  subcylindrical." — (Verrill.)  In  a  small  pool,  north  shore  of  Ham- 
ilton Bay,  or  Invuctoke  Inlet,  Northern  Labrador  (Packard.) 

B.  Orcenlandica,  Verrill. — "A  little  stouter  than  B.  arctica;  the  largest 
male  17  millimeters  long.  Claspers  similar  to  those  of  B.  arctica^  but 
more  elongated ;  the  basal  joint  less  curved,  and  the  second  joint  longer, 
less  regularly  curved,  tai)ering  more  quickly  at  base,  and,  consequently 
more  attenuated  beyond  the  middle,  with  more  slender  tips,  which  are 
nearly  straight.  Tbe  tooth  on  the  inside  of  the  first  joint  is  rather  more 
prominent,  but  the  row  of  teeth  along  the  inside  is  similar.  Caudal 
appendages  stouter,  tapering  more  rapidly.    Greenland.'',--(Verrill.) 

B.  Color adensis.  Pack.  (Fig.  12,  male,  female,  and  head  of  female). — 
Diflfers  from  B.  Orcenlandica,  its  nearest  ally,  in  the  basal  joint  of  the 
claspers  being  less  curved,  slightly  shorter,  this  and  the  second  joint 
being  entirely  unarmed.  The  second  joint  is  sinuous,  not  tai)ering, 
swollen,  and  bent  in  slightly  at  tbe  tip  when  seen  in  outline,  but  seen 
in  front  broad  and  flat,  subspatulate.  Cjxudal  appendages  rather  stout, 
broader  at  base,  and  not  contracting  as  in  B.  Grcenlandica.  Length, 
0.57  inch.  Colorado,  one  9  from  a  "  x)ond  on  a  mountain  near  Twin 
Lake  Creek,  Colorado;  elevation,  12,500  feet.'' — (Uayden's  Survey  of 
Colorado,  1873;  collected  by  Lieut.  W.  L.  Carpenter,  U.  S.  A.)  About 
a  hundred  males,  and  females,  with  eggs,  Colorado,  Dr.  Viele  (Mus. 
Gomp.  Zool.  Cambridge).    No  date. 

i^'will  be  interesting  to  determine  whether  these  three  forms  are 
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wally  of  specific  value.  For  tliis  yurpose,  liirge  noiabers  of  specinieDs 
ft'DtQ  Oirt'ereut  localities  at  difl'ereut  ilati's  are  uf^oossnry.  Aft«r  tlie  ob- 
servutlotis  uiade  at  Odessa  on  tlie  wouderf  ul  degrL><>  nf  variation  in  Arte- 
mia  at  difi'erent  seiisouB  of  the  year  and  density  of  tlie  wntw,  we  are  led 
to  think,  from  the  fact  that  the  females  of  the  above  three  Hpecies  of 
'  BranchinecteK  are  almost  undistin^istmble,  that  tlio  forms  are  posaibl.v 
cotispecific,  and  the  diflcrences  which  bave  been  indicated  are  the  result 
of  climatic  and  other  physical  causes.  At  present,  however,  it  will  be, 
perhaps,  wisest  to  regard  thoni  as  distinct. 

E«branckipm,  VerriU — "Body  robust;  male  withlargehead  and  very 
ntout  claspers ;  flrst  joint  of  clasper  much  swollen,  capable  of  retracting 
the  basal  portion  of  the  second  joint  into  their  cavity ;  second  joint  stout 
at  base,  in  the  typical  species  with  a  large  tooth  on  the  inside,  the  outer 
portion  tjipering,  rather  obtnse.  Front  of  head  between  tlie  ela8i>crs 
bears  two  thin,  fiat,  tapering  appendages,  serrated  on  the  edges  and 
transversely  striated  or  jointed.  Caudal  appendages  long.  Egg-ponch 
short  and  thick." — (VerriU.) 

E.  vematu,  Vorrill. — "Claspers  very  large  and  strong;  the  basal  joint 
I  much  swollen:  second  joint  long,  broad,  with  an  angle  on  the  ontside, 
from  which  it  rapidly  narrows  by  strongly  concave  outlines  on  each 
edge,  bearing  at  the  constricted  portion,  not  far  from  the  base,  a  large, 
fitrong,  very  prominent,  crooked,  bluntly-pointed  tooth,  which  is  directed 
inward  and  backward.  Massachusetts  and  New  Haveu,  Conn.  Very 
early  in  spring  in  quiet  iwols." — (VerriU.) 

Strtptoceipkalag,  Baird. — Uale-claspurs  long,  three-join t«d,  tortuous; 
the  teriuioal  joint  subdivided  more  or  less  iuto  two  or  more  branches,  or 
be«ing  slender  appendages.    Mate  organs  long,  slender.   Egg-pouch    | 
elongated  or  conical. 

S.  TfxanvH,  Pack.  (Amc.r,  Journ,  Sc,  IS71),  (Fig.  13,  male  enlarged). —  ■ 
Male  diS'ers  from  ^'.  similis,  Baird,  from  Sau  Domingo,  in  the  longer 
branch  of  the  inferior  antenna  being  much  longer  and  slenderer  at  tip, 
while  the  shorter  branch  is  mnch  uiirrower.  Length  of  male,  O.GH  inch; 
female  0.5u  inch.  Texas,  in  pools,  iu  summer,  formed  by  the  suminer- 
rAJDs,  which  had  dried  up  early  iu  the  season;  and  also  in  Ai>ril. — 
(Bclirage.) 
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By  a.  E.  Verrill. 


Nephelis  luteralis  Verrill  (Say,  sp.) 
A  plain,  dark  brown  variety,  Clear  Lake,  Col.  (Lieutenant  Carpenter). 

Clepsine  ornata  Verrill,  var.  b. 

In  this  large  variety,  the  back  is  covered  with  numerous  prominent 
p.apilliB,  arranged  in  transverse  rows.  The  two  ocelli  are  united  into 
one.    Clear  Lake,  Col.  (Lieutenant  Carpenter). 

Aulastonmm  laeustre  Leidy,  var.  fuliglnosum  Verrill. 

In  this  variety,  the  color  is  nearly  uniform  dark  brown.  From  a  lake, 
elevated  9,000  feet,  near  Long's  Peak  (Lieutenant  Carpenter).  It  occurs 
also  in  x)ools  near  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Sephelopsis  ohscura  Verrill,  dark  variety. 

The  preserved  specimens  from  this  locality  are  dark  olive,  with  black- 
ish mottlings.  Found  with  the  Aiilastomum^  from  a  lake,  at  9,000  feet 
elevation,  near  Long's  Peak,  (Carpenter.) 

Nephelis  nuadristriata  Verrill. 

One  specimen  is  nearly  uniform  obscure  dark  brown ;  another  has 
two  broad,  blackish,  dorsal  bands,  with  a  narrow,  light,  median  stripe. 
Little  and  Big  Thomi)son,  Estes  Park,  Col.  (Lieutenant  Carpenter). 

Clejtsine  pallida  Verrill,  var.  b. 

The  back  is  smooth,  with  narrow,  dark  stripes ;  six  distinct  ocelli. 
Occurred  with  the  two  preceding. 

Clepsine  pallida  Verrill. 

The  preserved  specimens  are  brownish,  with  six  small  ocelli.  Colorado 
(Lieutenant  Carpenter). 


LIST  OF  TERKESTRIAL  MOLLUSKS  COLLECTED  BY  LIEUT. 
W.  L.  CARPENTER,  U.  S.  A.,  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 
GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OF  COLORADO,  1873.    ^ 

By  William  G.  Binney. 
HELICIDiE. 

Helix  pulchella,  Miill.,  Este's  Park. 
Vitrina  Pfeifferi,  Newc,  head  of  Gunnison  River. 
Patula  striatella,  Anth.,  Este's  Park. 
Succinea  lineata,  W.  G.  B.,  Este's  Park. 
Patnla  Cooperi,  W.  G.  B.,  Grand  River. 
Patula  strigosa.  Lea.,  Grand  River. 
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KETCH  OF  THE  METHODS  OF  SURVEY  IN  THE  GEOGRAPH- 
ICAL DEPARTMENT. 


By  James  T.  Gardner,  Geographer. 


Washington,  July  18, 1874. 

3m :  I  have  the  Lonor  to  inclose  a  sketch  of  the  methods  upon  which 
B  work  is  based  in  the  geographical  dei)artment  of  this  survey,  and 
io  the  results  of  uiy  investigations  to  determine  the  true  elevation  of 
Miver;  regretting  that  the  latter  has  occupied  so  much  time  that  full 
ports  of  other  branches  of  my  work  must  be  delayed  till  next  year. 

Veiy  respectfully, 

JAS.  T.  GARDNER, 

Geograiylier, 
F.  T.  IlAYDEN,  OeologUt  in- Charge, 

U.  S.  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories, 


The  horizontal  measurements  of  this  survey  are  made  b}^  a  connected 
stem  of  large  and  small  triangles,  developed  from  a  measured  base  near 
mver.  I  have  endeavored  to  bring  the  trigonometric  work  to  such  a 
ade  of  accuracy  that  its  errors  will  not  be  appreciable  within  the  limits 
the  Territory  on  maps  of  a  ^ale  of  four  miles  to  one  inch.  With  this 
rpose,  the  primary  triangulation  was  expanded  by  me  from  the  Denver 
se,  four  miles  of  which  are  on  the  track  of  the  K.  P.  R.  R.  and  two 
)re  are  over  very  level  ground.  The  termini  are,  however,  so  much 
2fher  than  the  central  part  that  the  line  of  sight  between  them  is  never 
;8  than  20  feet  above  the  surface  and  generally  40  feet.  Its  length 
18  twice  measured  with  a  steel  tape,  compared  before  and  alter  meas- 
ement  with  the  United  States  Coast-Survey  standard.  The  tape  was 
der  20  pounds  strain,  and  temperature-observations  were  taken  every 
e  minutes.  The  profile  was  determined  by  leveling,  and  results  of  the 
?asurements  corrected  for  level  and  temperature.  Triangular  pyra- 
ds  30  feet  high  were  erected  at  the  stations  ou  the  plains,  by  which 
e  triangles  were  expanded  to  the  mountains,  where  roughly-built  stone 
>uuments  were  used  to  sight  at,  except  in  the  very  long  lines,  where 
ey  became  invisible,  and  the  exact  summit  of  the  peak  was  taken, 
le  angles  were  measured  with  an  8-inch  circle  graduated  to  10",  and 
tiding  to  5'',  constructed  by  Wm.  Wiirdemann  for  the  United  States 
>ast-Survey.  The  measurements  were  generally  rejieated  six  times  on 
Qferent  parts  of  the  (drele.  The  plan  of  the  triangulation  is  shown  on 
e  accompanying  map. 

Azimuths  were  observed  at  five  of  the  principal  trigonometric  stations 
repeated  observations  between  Polaris  and  an  illuminated  signal  on 
c  of  the  lines  of  the  triangulation. 


At  Denver  and  Colorado  Spriopn,  the  triaDgles  are  connected  witli 
very  accurate  HBtronomical  stations,  locat^-d  for  ns  hy  tbe  kind  coopera- 
tion of  the  United  States  Coast- Survey.  Geodetic  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes of  fortj-eight  stations  were  reduced  trigonometricitlly  from  Deu- 
ver,  and  plotted  oa  a  projection.  Fiom  these  points,  the  secondary 
triaiigalation  and  topography  was  plotted  witli  protracilors  by  the  topog- 
raphers. The  accuracy  of  the  triaugulation  is  determined  Gy  the  clos- 
ure of  the  triangles,  whose  obser^'ed  angles  should  sum  ap  to  ISfP  plus 
the  spherical  excess.  The  forty-seven  triangles,  completed  in  1873  and 
used  in  the  flual  adjustment  of  the  RCfaeme,  have  a  mean  error  of  closure 
of  10".3.  During  the  season  of  1874,  n  check-base  will  be  measured  in 
the  Sau  Luis  Valley,  and  we  shall  then  be  able  to  judge  more  closely 
of  the  probable  errors  of  measurement  by  this  triangulation.  At  pres- 
ent it  appears  as  if  they  would  not  exceed  two  feet  per  mile.  Twelve 
thousand  square  miles  were  completed  last  summer,  and  more  than 
twice  that  amount  partially  finished. 

The  secondary  triangulation  is  done  by  the  t<Hiographer8  with  the 
gradienter,  whose  circle  is  small,  but  its  telescope  powerful.  The  error 
of  closure  of  these  triangles  is  about  2'.  As  they  rest  for  their  bases 
□pon  the  primary  triaugulation,  the  errors  do  not  accumulate  over  any 
large  area.  The  topograjihy  is  sketched  from  the  trigonometric  sta- 
tions, and  the  princijial  points  of  the  sketch  located  by  triangulation. 
The  important  roads  are  meandered.  The  magnetic  needle  is  not  nsed 
for  angular  measurement,  except  for  minor  details. 

The  vertical  measurements  of  the  survey  are  based  on  determinations 
of  the  height  of  the  trigoDometric  stations  above  Denver  ou  the  follow- 
ing plan : 

The  D.  &  8.  P.  E.  R.  had  nm  a  line  of  levels  from  Denver,  whiwe 

elevation  is  about  5,000  feet,  up  to  Fairplay, at  alum;  in i  .  ■,  ;iiid  I 

hiid  these  levels  estendod  at  our  expense  to  the  sunn  i  nlu. 

about  li^lfW  feet  bif^h.     These  points  ure  alinnt  si;,  1  i.-ti- 

ver.  On  Mount  Lincoln  and  at  Fairplay  we  established  baroBittrie  sta- 
tions, and  at  Denver  the  station  of  the  United  States  signaloliice  was 
used  for  reference.  Ninety  miles  to  the  south,  at  Caliou  City,  on  the  D. 
&  R.  G.  R.  W.,  we  had  another  barometric  station  at  an  elevation  of 
about  5,000  feet.  The  heights  of  the  base-barometers  above  Denver 
being  thus  known  by  railroad  levels,  the  surveying-parties,  using  mercu- 
rial barometers  (Green's  mountain- barometer)  obser\~ed  at  their  stations 
and  cumps  synclirouonsly  with  the  ob^ervatious  at  the  permanent  sta- 
tions. 

The  height  of  any  point  where  observations  were  taken  was  detn- 
mined  by  referring  them  to  the  permanent  station  nearest  in  altitude. 
From  the  trigonometric  stjitions,  angles  of  elevation  and  depression 
were  taken  to  a  great  number  of  points  to  assist  the  topographer  iu 
sketeliing  the  contours  of  the  gronnd.  These  are,  of  course,  referred  to 
the  elevation  of  the  trigonometnc  station,  as  determined  barometrically. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  with  onr  final  maps  until  the  elevation 
of  Denver  was  known,!  have  undertaken  to  put  together  into  connected 
chains  all  the  various  lines  of  railroad  levels  that  unite  Denver  with 
the  sea.  It  has  been  a  labor  of  many  months.  The  details  and  results 
of  the  investigation  are  given  in  a  separate  report. 


THE  ELEVATIONS  OF  CERTAIN  DATUM-POINTS  ON  THE  GREAT 
LAKES  AND  RIVERS  AND  IN  THE  ROOKY  MOUNTALNS. 


By  James  T.  Gaudxer,  Geographer. 


INTRODUCTION. 

A8  the  field  of  labor  of  the  United  States  geolo^cal  aod  geographical 
surveys  of  the  Territories  dow  lies  in  Colorado,  the  following  work  was 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  elevatioii  of  Denver, 
wliich  is  at  ]>resent  the  base  from  which  all  altitudes  in  the  Territory 
are  measured.  The  height  of  Denver  above  the  sea  had  been  vari- 
ously reported  at  from  5,043  feet  to  5,303  feet,  and  the  spirit-level 
lines  of  the  K.  P.  and  U.  P.  11.  li.s  seemed  to  difter  nearly  200  feet. 
Believing  that  any  such  large  discrepancies  between  spirit-level  lines 
must  be  due  to  false  reports  and  errors  in  joining  the  different  links 
of  these  long  chains  to  the  sea,  I  determined  to  reconstruct  all  i)os- 
siblo  lines  of  levels  from  the  ocean  to  the  liocky  Mountains,  using  only 
official  reports  by  engineers,  and  checking  them  by  personal  examina- 
tion of  their  note-books  and  working  profiles  wherever  practicable. 
For  this  purpose  I  visited  the  railroad-engineer  ofiices  at  Denver, 
Omaha,  Lawrence,  Kansas  City,  JSaint  Louis,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia,  examining  not  only  the  completed  profiles  and 
the  original  notes  from  which  they  were  made,  but  making,  also,  such 
corrections  as  then  seemed  necessary  to  unite  the  lines  of  different 
companies.  Several  of  the  most  important  profiles  were  lost  in  the 
Chicago  fire,  and  of  one  of  these,  that  of  the  C,  A.,  &  St.  L.  II.  li.,  no 
record  is  left.  Profiles  of  the  C.  &  N.  W.  and  of  the  C.,  R.  I.,  &  P.  K.  R.s 
had  been  sent  to  the  geological  survey  of  Iowa,  and  had  been  published; 
these  have  now  to  be  used  instead  of  the  originals. 

For  many  years,  various  Departments  in  Washington  have  been 
gathering  railroad  and  canal  profiles.  Mr.  Nicholson,  the  topographer 
of  the  Post-Office  Department,  deserves  especial  mention  for  his  long- 
continued  activity  in  this  important  work  under  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. Lately,  the  ofiiee  of  the  Chief  Signal-Oflicer  of  the  United  States 
Army  has  compiled  all  of  this  material,  with  a  large  collection  of  their 
own  from  original  sources,  and  carefully  arranged  and  indexed  it.  In 
the  1871  and  1872  reports  of  the  Chief  Signal-Officer,  Gen.  Albert  J. 
Myer,  he  Si>eaks  of  Lieut.  Henry  Jackson,  acting  signal-ofiicer  and 
assistant,  as  having  vigorously  prosecuted  this  department  of  the  work. 
The  collection  comi)rises  over  one  thousand  profiles  and  reports  from 
original  sources ;  and  efforts  are  being  madei  to  render  it  so  complete, 
as  to  the  profiles  and  their  connections,  that  the  elevation  of  every 
town  on  railroad  or  canal  shall  be  well  determined.  The  civil  engineers 
of  this  country  cannot  render  a  greater  service  to  geographical  science 
than  to  send  to  the  United  States  Signal-Ofiice  copies  of  railroad  and 
canal  profiles.  Some  of  the  most  important  problems  in  the  meteor- 
ology of  the  '^•onntry  are  de[)en(lent  for  their  solution  upon  our  exact 
knowledge  of  the  elevations  of  the  observing-stations;   and  these  must 


be  deteniiiD«d  iD<le|M>iicteDtlj  nf  tbe  barometer.  Tbe  elevations  ttbould 
be  tuuWD  to  witbiii  five  feet  to  satiny  tJie  pre;<eiii  needs  of  meteoi- 
ology. 

The  use  of  tbis  large  and  admirably -armuged  collection  was  kindly 
offered  me,  and  to  it«  assistauice  I  am  largt-ly  indebted  for  tbe  coniplete- 
ne»a  of  this  investigation. 

Tlie  prinei[ial  difficnlties  eoconntere<l  in  tbe  present  work  were :  tbe 
discrepancies  between  tbe  different  official]  reports  of  tbe  i>rofilea  of  the 
same  railroad  or  canal ;  tbe  difficulty  of  finding  the  [mints  refemMi  to 
at  the  ends  of  tbe  profiles;  tbe  difflcntty  of  connecting  them  with  the 
mean  surface  of  the  ocean ;  and  tbe  clerical  errors  or  mistakes  in  figfin« 
evidently  dne  to  copying. 

Tbe  tllffei-ences  between  tbe  rejmrts  of  the  profile  of  a  railroad  or  cannl 
Keem  to  arise  ttom  want  of  care  in  computing  fiom  Ibe  level-iioies,  and 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  actually  reports  of  diflereut  leTclings  whirb 
do  not  agree.  Generally,  a  pi'eliminarj-  line  of  levels  is  flrsl  mu  over 
tbe  wbole  line  of  tbe  railroad,  and  bencb-markB  established;  then,  when 
constrnctJou  is  commencf^l,  Ibe  different  diviKiousof  the  Itneeach  take 
one  of  these  bennb-marks  as  the  datnm  for  their  levels,  and  build  their 
part  of  tbe  work  from  this  point.  Thus,  tbe  line  as  a  wbole  is  really 
built  from  many  separate  datum-planer  Where  the  different  divi^aions 
join,  they  connect  their  levels  so  that  the  relati\~e  height  of  tbe  different 
datnm-plaues  may  be  calcolated,  and  nil  may  be  reduced  to  one  ttase. 
The  notes  of  these  connections  are  generally  correct ;  but-,  in  the  first 
cnlcniations  of  tfaem,  many  errors  almost  always  occur,  incident  ni>on  the 
linrry  and  confusion  of  closing  tbe  work  and  dismissing  tbe  engineers 
for  (he  sake  of  economy.  After  the  nulroad  i»  running,  and  the  chief 
en^neer  has  leisure  to  examine  tbe  records  of  bis  office,  errors  are  foand 
in  the  calcnlatJons  of  hia  profiles,  and  tbe  wbole  is  reviewed  and  a  new 
profile  constructed.  It  often  happens  that,  after  a  number  of  years, 
eillit-r  a  part  or  tbe  \ibole  of  litie  is  releveled,  and  a  new  profile  is  x\w 
result. 

Among  tbe  profiles  which  I  have  examined  are  representatives  of  all 
these  classes: 

First.  Profiles  of  preliminary  lines  of  survey. 

Second.  Trofiles  from  first  calculation  of  constrncted  lines. 

Third.  Profiles  of  final  calculation  of  constructed  lines. 

Fourth.  Profiles  of  final  releveling  of  constructed  lines, 

Ftf'tli,  Profiled  made  up  in  the  offices  by  mising  the  results  of  two  or 
more  of  the  above  classes. 

It  is  evident  that  these  classes  must  differ  very  much  in  accuracy;  and 
necessarily  tbe  first  step  in  this  examination  was  to  determine  npnu 
methods  of  testing  the  profiles  so  as  to  fix  their  proper  relative  weights. 
This  was  a  very  complicated  and  difficult  process  on  acconnt  of  the  num- 
ber of  factors  to  be  considered.  Some  of  the  principles  may,  however, 
be  stated. 

If  two  points  were  connected  by  several  independent  lines  of  railroad 
or  canal,  tbe  agreement  of  these  lines  ns  to  the  difference  of  altitude  of 
the  termini  was  considered  one  of  the  best  tests  of  accuracy. 

If  one  of  these  lines  was  a  canal  which  had  been  releveied  many  times, 
and  tbe  termini  carefully  connected  with  the  other  lines,  and  of  which  we 
had  a  final  official  report,  this  was  taiien  as  true  and  used  as  a  standard 
of  comparison  for  the  accuracy  of  tbe  other  lines, 

If  tbe  lines  were  all  canal-levels,  their  relative  weight  was  determined 
by  the  number  of  times  they  had  been  releveied,  tbe  recCLtness  of  tbe 
work,  the  recentuess  of  the  official  report,  and  its  detailed  character. 
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If  the  lines  were  all  railroad-levels,  the  following  points  were  consid- 
ered as  favorable  to  the  character  of  any  line  or  connection  of  lines : 

First.  Tbat  the  official  reports  should  be  recent  and  detailed. 

Second.  Tbat  tbey  should  be  reports  of  tbe  final  computation  of  the 
construction-levels,  or  a  I'eleveling  of  the  completed  line,  or,  best  of  all, 
that  we  should  bave  both  of  these  reports  agreeing  closely. 

Third.  Tbat  there  should  be  few  connections  of  lines  formerly  inde- 
pendent to  make  up  the  present  through-line. 

Fourth.  Tbat,  where  the  line  was  made  up  by  joiriing  several  parts 
formerly  independent,  tbe  connection  between  them  shoiild  not  be  open 
to  any  doubt. 

If,  of  several  lines  between  two  points,  one  disagreed  largely  from  the 
others  of  apparent  equal  weight,  it  was  considered  as  probably  in  error. 

If  several  railroads,  running  from  a  common  point,  cross  an  important 
river,  the  fall  of  tbe  stream  was  determined  by  the  very  best  lines,  and 
those  were  rejected  which  made  it  run  up  hill  or  gave  an  improbable 
fall. 

If  several  parallel  railroads  were  cut  by  a  cross-line,  well  connected, 
their  agreement  upon  this  common  line  was  considered  as  an  important 
test. 

If  several  lines  of  levels  between  two  points  start  from  a  common 
datum  or  directrix,  and  end  also  at  a  common  datum,  the  connection  for 
comparison  is  far  more  reliable  tban  when  tbe  ends  of  tbe  lines  merely 
came  into  the  same  city,  and  then  have  to  be  joined  by  connecting  the 
depots  by  city -levels. 

The  results  of  the  application  of  these  standards  of  {iccuracy  showed 
that  recent  official  reports  of  tbe  final  computation  of  the  construction- 
levels  were  generally  reliable  so  far  as  any  one  line  is  concerned.  Tbe 
Pa.  R.  E.  may  be  given  as  one  of  the  best  examples.  It  bas  been 
recently  releveled,  and  tbough  there  was  a  discrepancy  between  the 
new  and  old  elevations  of  Pittsburgh  of  11  feet,  it  wjis  found  on  a  tbird 
leveling  of  a  part  of  tbe  line  tbat  tbis  was  due  to  erroneous  connection 
of  two  leveling-partics,  and  all  occurred  at  one  point.  And  now,  wben 
a  final  computation  of  the  old  construction-levels,  and  of  tbe  new  and 
corrected  line,  is  made,  tbe  elevation  of  Pittsburgh  by  the  new  line  is 
within  a  foot  of  the  old.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Wilson,  the  consult- 
ing engineer  of  tbis  road,  for  the  interest  he  bas  taken  in  investigating 
tbe  discrepancies  of  the  Pa.  li.  R.  profiles,  and  through  bis  exertions 
we  have  at  last  a  correct  report  of  the  profile  of  that  important  railroad 
so  many  years  after  the  levels  were  run.  The  profiles  that  seemed  from 
their  dates  to  be  first  calculations  of  constructed  lines  were  often  found 
unreliable,  and  do  not  generally  agree  with  the  final  calculation  of  the 
levels  when  we  have  I'eports  of  both.  Tbe  profiles  of  preliminary  lines 
of  survey  were,  of  course,  found  very  unreliable.  The  elevations  of  Cai- 
ro, III.,  and  Columbus,  Kj'.,  have  hitherto  rested  on  a  preliminary  survey 
of  the  M.  &  O.  R.  R.  from  Mobile  Bay,  and  seem  to  be  10  to  15  feet 
below  the  better  determinations. 

The  worst  of  all  the  profiles,  and  the  most  perplexing  to  tbe  geographer, 
are  those  made  up  in  the  offices  of  some  of  the  railroads  by  putting 
together  data  from  old  and  new  printed  reports  and  from  all  the  manu- 
script profiles  in  the  office,  and  treating  them  as  if  the  same  datum 
of  levels  was  referred  to  in  all  these  sources  of  information.  The  mix- 
ture thus  produced  generally  defies  the  most  ingenious  power  of  anal- 
ysis in  the  searcher  after  truth. 

In  general,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  important  errors  in  our  railroad  and 
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canal  profiien  art:  not  »o  mveh  ihw  to  imperfect  inntmmenf^il  vork  an  to 
hantj/  cMiipiitnikin  and  careless  annltiviithn  of  tht  rcHultit. 

Tlie  difDcoItiea  of  luivking  coDuection  between  the  eml  of  one  jtrofile 
and  tlje  beginniug  of  anotber  have  been  very  great.  Most  citiea  have 
now  a  datum  or  baee-poiut  from  which  nil  the  city-levels  date,  often 
called  the  eity  directrix.  The  United  States  Signal-Office  has  laken 
great  pains  to  get  reports  fiom  most  of  the  city-engineers  of  the  heighls 
of  the  railroad-depots  above  these  city-directrices;  but  the  difiiculties 
of  using  this  connection  between  railroads  is  thai  in  many  cases  the 
present  depots «re  not  the  ones  referred  to  on  the  profiles  of  the  roads; 
and  even  when  the  present  depots  are  the  same  as  the  old  ones,  the 
grade  at  the  depot  bus  been  changed  since  the  railroad-profile  was 
made,  and  no  note  of  the  present  grade  made  ou  the  profile.  This  seems 
to  be  the  case  in  Chicago,  where  the  railroad- profiles  almost  all  indicate 
a  lower  gi'ade  tor  the  depots  than  those  reported  by  the  city -engineer. 

By  visiting  the  ground,  and  making  connections  with  old  benches, 
I  have  gotten  rid  of  many  of  these  errors,  and,  fortunately,  in  many 
cities  the  railroad-engineers  have  connected  their  datum  with  that  of 
the  city.  If  the  engineers  of  this  country  will  adopt  this  as  a  rule,  the 
value  of  their  wort  Ibr  general  and  scientific  purposes  will  be  very 
much  increased. 

The  railroad-lines  from  Philadelphia,  and  the  railroad  and  canal  lines 
from  Albany,  had  reported  the  elevations  along  their  lines  above  tides 
of  variouH  stages  at  these  jioiiits,  and  the  G.  T.  R.  W.  of  Ga.  had 
reported  their  elevations  as  referred  to  tide  at  Three  Rivers,  the  bead  of 
tide-water  in  the  Saint  Lawrence.  These  datum -|K)int5  difier  from  each 
other,  and  from  the  mean  surface  of  the  ocean,  wliich  is  the  only  proper 
plane  of  reference  for  our  elevations.  The  errors  due  to  this  cause  have 
entered  into  all  previous  reports  of  elevations  in  Peunsylvania  and  tbe 
regions  about  the  great  lakes.  By  the  assistance  of  tbe  United  States 
Coast  Survey,  and  uf  Mr.  Smedley,  city  engineer  anil  surveynr  of  Phil- 
adelphia, the  datum-planes  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  N.  Y.  0.  li.  It.  levels 
aud  of  the  Pa.  1!.  R.  have  been  connected  with  the  mean  surface  of  the 
ocean. 

Important  changes  are  made  as  the  result  of  this  investigation.  The 
elevation  of  the  great  lakes  and  surrounding  country  is  found  to  be 
about  9  feet  more  than  previously  reiK>rted  by  the  State  geologist  of 
Ohio,  and  that  of  Saiut  Louis  about  23  feet  higher  than  reported  by 
Humphreys  and  Abbot.  While  ICiiusas  City,  and  all  the  surrounding 
country  for  many  hundred  miles  south  and  west,  has  heretofore  been 
reported  more  than  100  feet  too  low,  Omaha  is  raised  about  31  feet,  and 
Indianapolis  about  100  feet.  The  fall  of  tbe  Mississippi  above  Memphis, 
and  of  the  Ohio,  and  of  the  MLtsouri  Kiver,  i.s  also  cbauged.  The 
amounts  of  these  changes  are  so  great,  and  the  accuracy  of  tbe  results 
of  such  importance  to  science  and  to  our  work  of  internal  improvements, 
that  I  publish  the  evidence  upon  which  they  rest,  and  a  statement 
of  the  evideuee  upon  which  previous  reports  were  made  where  such 
could  be  found. 

The  checking  at  Denver  of  the  levels  brought  through  by  the  U.  P. 
«nd  D.  P.  R.  It.,  aud  by  the  K,  P.  R.  11,  is  so  close  that  I  believe  the 
error  of  elevation  of  this  point  canuot  exceed  10  ftet,  exclusive  of  that 
due  to  deflection  of  the  plumb-line  by  attraction  of  mountain -masses. 
The  result  by  the  K.  P.  E.  E.  is  5198.97 ;  and  by  the  U.  P.  and  D.  P.  R 
l{,s,  5194.20  feet  above  mean  sea.  My  determi nations  of  the  elevation 
of  Og<len,  above  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  by  the  U.  P.  R.  E.,  and  above  tbe 
Pacifio  Ocean,  by  the  C.  P.  K.  E.,  differ  only  25  feet.     When  it  is  con- 
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sidered  that  the  line  of  levels  from  the  Atlantic  to  Ogden,  Utah,  is  about 
two  thousand  miles  lon^,  this  discrepancy  is  small.  It  is  not  improba- 
ble that  a  large  part  of  this  error  lies  between  Che^^enne  and  Ogden^ 
where  the  work  on  the  U.  P.  li.  R.  was  driven  at  an  unprecedented 
speed,  and  where  the  line  lies  over  mountains.  The  accompanying  mai» 
shows  the  lines  of  levels  that  have  entered  into  this  discussion. 

Discussian  of  evidence  of  the  altitudes  of  various  points  in  the  United 

IStates  and  Canada. 

THE  ELEVATION  OF  LAKE  ONTARIO. 


Firnt  det'Tminaiion, 

Mean  tidh  at  Albany,  by  L'nitcd  States  Coast  Survey 
levoliug. 

Mean  surface  of  Lake  Ontaiio,  by  roi>ort  of  fiual  levcl- 
iDpfs  of  Erio  Canal,  (8t'e  pitifik^  acoompaoyin^  an- 
na«l  report  of  Stat<^  engineer  and  surveyor  of  New 
York,  JHiiuary  1,  1-68,  by  J.  P.  Goodsell.) 

Mean  surface  of  Lake  Ontario 


Various  datum -planes. 


•^m    w     .^    ^ 

-  •:  w  g 


Second  determination. 

Mean  tide  in  St.  Lawrence   River  at  Three  Rivers, 
datum  of  levels  of  G.  T.  R.  W.  of  Canadxi. 


Sarfaoo  of  Lake  Onttirio. 


Do 

(Thi«o  tijjurea  are  from  a  report  of  the  chief  enjjineer 
of  the  G.  T.  IL  W.  of  Canada,  date«l  Alnroh.  1^7-^.) 

Me^in  hii;h-tid(^  at  Portland,  Mo.,  by  United  States  Coast 
Survey  report. 

Surface  of  Lake  Ontario 


4. 1^4     Aljove  mean  tide  west 
I      end     cd'     Ei::htei'nth 
street.  New  York. 
245. 15  ,  Above  il.  T.,  Altiauy  . . . 


Final  retuttn. 

Surface  of  Lake  Ontario : 

First  determination 

Second  determination 

Adopted  HA  correct 

Error  of  second  determination 


6. 77     Above  M.  II.  T.,  at  Port- 
I      land.  Me. 

235.00  I  Above    M.    T..    Three 

1      Rivers. 
241.77  I  Above  M.  II. T.,  Portland' 


4. 5    I  Above  M.  T.,  Portland. 


-  3.72  ' 


4.&4 


241).  l>9 


246  27 


24t>.  09 
246. 27 
24'J.  l»'J 


The  first  determination  is  adopted,  because  it  is  the  final  result  of 
many  years'  leveling  over  the  line  of  the  Erie  Canal,  as  against  the  result 
of  a  long  and  broken  line  of  railroad-levels ;  and  because  the  canal-engi- 
neers have  undoubtedly  taken  greater  pains  to  get  the  mean  surface  of 
the  lake  than  the  railroad-engineers,  to  whom  such  knowledge  was  of 
no  practical  importance. 

At  Montreal,  the  levels  of  the  G.  T.  II.  AY.  are  checked  approximately 
by  levels  run  by  the  Montreal  and  Champlain  R.  K.  Co.,  Montreal,  sum- 
mer, water  in  river  is  30  feet  above  mean  sea  by  the  G.  T.  11.  W. ;  by 
the  M.  &  C.  levels  L.  W.  at  Montreal  is  69.7  feet  below  L.  W.  Champlain. 
The  surface  of  the  lake  is  100.84  feet  by  canal  from  Albany ;  hence  L. 
W.  Montreal  about  31  feet.  Considered  with  reference  to  Lake  Cham- 
])lain,  we  have  its  height  above  mciin  sea  100.84  feet  bv  Hudson  River  and 
Whitehall  Canal,  and  1)9.7  feet  by  G.  T.  R.  W.  from  Portland. 


SBOI.O«01I.  tOKTIS?  or  THE 


Variuu  datutU'plaiini 


FfrtI  iltltrmittatiint. 


Mrnn  Uile  at  Altnn;,  K.  T..  b;  Cuttod  SlMai 

Surrncn  uf  wak'l  in  Erin  Canal  al  Buffidn  hf  I 

ufaunHHTOllumofErin ■'■"    " 

jiwylnir  unnnil  njinrt  o 
mnr  of  Nmr  YdHc.  J*di 


Alum-  M.  T.  fata  of  Eutbltf, 
PniUi.tiT»(.  Now  York^ 
Abovi-  M.  T.  AJtuutj-  -..-„ 


W'aier-pHtni 


iryl,I9fli:iiyJ.l'.Um 


„ .  , _- *(U.  b*O.W 

Uoaa  unifiHW  uT  LakB  EllO  M  ItuMo 

Do    

Cltrolaod  AnaBts,  bj 


o(  qnK£raMnM«bMmtlc 


«t  IBoinUo  RUd 

by  lb.  C.  Wfalula- 


AboTsH.T.AItwiiy.. 


M  of  I.ak«  Brto  ftna  IMl  lo  ISST. . . 

Srcmildi 


Oam  ISM  Is  lan. 


!rrr.S.J..l,j 


PornmnBtil  Cniled  SUM*  U_ _,    ..  . 

l-Kiull«  bl(iok«(!li»ico«l<.rFi!rrr.S.J..ljj-riiili.-d  I 

HUtM  Cuui  Hurrav  Baaart  uf  ISIS. 
Mniii  Uilc  in  DolMaro  lUnr  U  PhilodelpliiA,  hy 

riilt<vl  SUUa  Gout  Snrvpj  K«porL  i 

M  iiui  tld«  ot  PJilUdntpbIa . . 


will' J,  cU)--vDgln«er  oi 
dclpbii  clly  lUlum 


□■rciabututi,  Markotat: 

Do    

rlttaliurgb,  UnioD  depcl 


iThonbcTe  nlentlona  an  fltun  a  pruflleaf  lta«  last 
catupntaliooa  from  releVcUoft  Ihe  whole  Uua.  aem- 
lUK  Tr§lliln  r-  - ' '"■  ■■--  -'-■ • ■ —  ' — '- 


at  ritlaboTitb-    Import  by  ] 
«DBlD«i>c.  Aprils)),  ISTt.) 
AUlttnoo,  b,v  i:  F.  W.  i  C.  II. 


byVr.WlUoa,  o 
B.  profllu,  181 


r.  I.  Pilbboiy.  rnbruory  II.  ISttL 
'b,  ("iniok.t  by  'vmiieoi'F.T.'w.  i'c.'  bT  K 


rf  C.  C,  C.  &  L  R  B., 


(■levrlnnd  dirmlrli,  raDan  of  CrostUiie  nud  AIKbmo 
Mooii  lurfjipo  of  I.ako  Erlo 

I/ii'rd  deL'nniaatian. 

-M.'nDlJdf  AllBrnj-,  bjc  rDilnlglKtM  rout  Survey.... 
IlLiirul'i.   N.  V,<'  ^  L.  8.  K,  K.  depot  tnck.  by  profllo 

of  S.Y,C,ll.K. 
B^l^ao.lt.  Y.C.4cp«tt«ils   


Almn  M.  T.  HorJtHi  llBJh. 
i^yal  Riivui   BOrtUe  at 

Belov  U.  S.  C.  &lienob. ... 


liclDw  PbiladidpUa'^tr' 


Above  F.  R  B.  btnm.. 
AboTD  P.  it.  r!  datomJ ' 


Below  CnMlino.. 


Aboti!  M.  T.  Xow  York 
Abate  Ilde  nt  Alfauiy.  u 
■umiHl  to  be  Ml  T 
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Elevation  of  Buffalo^  Cleveland  dirvctrixj  and  mean  surface  of  Lake  Erie — Continned. 


•  Feet. 


Various  datam-plnneB. 


CI «  a 

•M  w  w  a 

i:  sc;0 


Tliird  determination — Coutinue<l. 

ClevoUind,  L.  S.  depot  track,  by  profile  of  L.  S.  &  M. 
S.  K.  It 

Clovelaud,  L.  S.  R  R.  depot  track 

Cleveland,  L.  S.  K.  K.  depot  track,  by  city-engineer  re- 
port. 

Cleveland  directrix 

Mean  surface  of  Lake  Erie 


Fourth  determination. 

Jnnction  of  the  N.  C.  &  Pa.  R,  Rs.,  on  main  line  of 
Pft.  R.K.,  wcstof  Ilarrisburph,  by  profile  of  N.C.R.R. 

Harrisburgh,  Market  street  depot  track 

Do 

SarfiEicc  of  I>ake  Erie,  (yeor  not  eiven,)  by  P.  &  E.  R.  R. 
Surface  of  Lake  Erie,  (year  uukoowu) 


0.70 


as 


XO.  00 

30.25 

'251.66" 


Above  Buffalo  depot  track.! 

I 

Above  city -directrix , 


5tn.n 


Above  M.  T.  Baltimore 
Below  Junction  of  X.  C. 
Above  Harrisburgh 


575l  27 
572.  (57 


Fifth  determination. 


Erie  Railway  depot  at  Dunkirk 

Surface  of  Lake  Erie  at  Dunkirk,  by  profile  supposed 
to  bo  from  construction-levels. 

(The  present  chief  engineer  reports  that  the  lino  has 
been  rerun,  and  that  the  old  and  new  lines  differ 
over  20  feet  in  some  places.  After  examining;  the 
old  and  new  levrtls,  he  gives  preference  to  the  old, 
but  considers  both  incorrect.) 

Cleveland,  L.  S.  deiwt,  by  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  R.  R 

City  directrix 

Cleveland  directrix 

Do 

Mean  surface  of  Lake  Erie 

(This  result  is  rejected  in  making  up  the  means,  be- 
cause the  levels  are  condemned  by  the  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  road.) 

Sixth  determination. 


Surface  of  Lake  Ontario,  by  G.  T.  R,  W.  of  Canada  . . . 
Surface  of  water  in  Detroit  River  opiX)t>ite  Detroit, 

by  G.  W.  R.  W.  of  Canada. 
Surface  of  Lake  Erie  by  State  geological  survey  report . 
Surface  of  Lake  Erie/ 


Final  results. 


I^ake  Erie : 

Pirst  determination  . . 
Second  determination 
Third  determination . . 
Fourth  determination 
Fifth  determination  . . 
Sixth  determination . . 


319. 75 


606.80 
582.20 


Above  M.  T.  New  York 
do 


14.5 

t«.5 

23.00 


Below  Dunkirk 

Below  Clevoland  depot. 
Below  Dunkirk 


328.40 
3.00 


583.80 
581.20 


246.27 


Above   menu    siirtaco  of  ' 

Luke  Ontario. 
Below  river  at  Detroit — ! . 


571. 07 


Mean  surface 

d» 

do 

do 


573. 08 

572. 037 

572.  G70 

570.  750 

do [.'>8l.20l 


do 


Adopted  result. 

Surface  of  Lake  Erie,  mean  of  observations  from 
1844  to  1857. 

JHferenees  of  other  results  from  the  one  adopted. 


Second  determination  differs 

Third  determination  differs  

Fourth  determination  diffi^rs 

Sixth  determination  <liffers 

(The  first  determination  is  adoptiKl.  liecanse  it  is  the 
final  result  of  many  years'  leveling  on  the  Erie  Canal, 
connected  with  the  mean  of  thirteen  years'  observa- 
tions on  the  surface  of  the  lake.) 
Clevoland  directrix : 

First  determination 

Second  determination 

Third  determination 


-  1.04 

-  0.41 

-  2.33 

-  1.41 


571.  C7 


573.08 


Year  unknown, 
do 


GCOLOGIOAL  8DHVEY  OF   THE  TERKl 


I 
I     Vkftuk 

I         muDt 


P«t, 

VurioB-  datBrn-plants. 

i 

Uem  tMe  nC  Albnoy,  N.T.,  bj  Unlwd  SlaUut  Coi*t 

SnrfiS^r  ^wl^ia  Brie  Ciiii»I  »l  BnfWo.  Uj  wprot 
uf  flool  IcViJIon  or  £Ha  Uu^.  laua  proai««  iictiim- 
nsDviuu  luiuuul  tcnort  of  SUU  oDElnen'  sod  mir- 
TOTor  nf  New  Y.irk,  J.Duarj  1.  IU«C  by  J.  P.  Gowl- 

■W-Mi'ppl.1..  of  .M.  «»tion  8  foet  deep ;   lwD«,  bot- 
tom ol  uanal  at  Baffaln.  . 

tao.ta 

AbovolLT.feittofEifiht-   

AbMUM.T.  Albany 

fLM 

■^c'^''*^  "^  ^"^ 

11. « 

Abore    boUnm   of    Erie 

CauDlpBiiffito. 

SLW 

AbovoM.8,of  L*k«Eri. 

5108 

Pomuuipnt  n,ii.-.i  •ii.,!-.  r.vi.t  Sanm  (wooh  M 
gttoli,.  i,l,„  1,  .,<  ..|..n..-i.,  ,.;.rry.»T,hyPi>lu-! 

Mean  (l.l^  '    ■    .■                           ..i    l'lill.i.lr;ljibio,  by 

au 

Aboro  U.  T.  Builao  &u-, 

Brlow  L'.S.  C.S.l«ucb... 

i'kUuM  1,1.1..  ....  .I..I.1U..  ..,   l.-v^liijt:  of  Mr.  S.  L. 

Smwll.'! ,  Hlj -..nHio,.er  on.l  Mir»..>or,  and  L,i.a«iel. 
Mt,  Mr,  IlBtriuB.  Jannaiy  11,  ltn4. 

IJ.(Uil 

Above  U.S.US.boucli,.. 

1.E10 

Below  Fbilndetphia  d(y 

datum. 

mn 

3i:..n. 

738.00 

AbiVuP.iLiLaiitnni 

Ine  williiii  oUBfuoL  with  the  old  ooiiBtrinitir.o4m-rd» 
.tl-HUho^«b^^Kej™tbyMr.W,l»n,  ooKBolfOK- 

AlLiumi',  l.y  1'.  r.  W.  ,v  d  It.  11.  pmaW:  Irl-i.... 

33U.70 

AlKive  ruion  depot.  Pitw- 

'    ,'■„'.■■ :.  ;  i ';.;.;  ■,.'.,',    .!  ,■■-,>■* 

W7.M 

BeaowAUimoB 

40T.B0 

borgh. 

CtMlIbie 

1,1M.51 

CleMlBDddlwclrL.,  bvi-mflloof  C.  C.  C-  &I.  R.  K., 
reportwl  hy  Mr  I.  Mlibary,  Pebmw^  U.  lesH. 

S77,30 

5-S.!l 

s-nr 

.,'iS 



AI-.ToM.T,N«wYorl.- 
AIkiv..  UdB  nt  Albuoj-,  nil- 
■Ulued  la  be  M.  T 

BuffiUo,  S.  i.C.ilopottttiok    
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Elevation  of  Buffalo,  Cleveland  directrix,  and  mean  surface  of  Lake  Ji'ne— Colitinned. 


:•  Feet, 


Ttiird  determination — Coutinae<l. 

C1eT(>1nn<1,  L.  S.  depot  track,  by  profile  of  L.  S.  &  M. 

S.  K.  R. 

Clovclaud,  L.  S.  R.  R.  depot  track 

Cleveland,  L.  S.  R.  R.  depot  track,  by  city -engineer  ro- 

poiT. 

Clc vclan d  dircctri x 

Mean  surface  of  Lake  Erie 


Fourth  determination. 

Jnnction  of  the  X.  C.  &  Pa.  R,  Ra.,  on  main  line  of 
Pa.  R.R.,  westof  Ilarriflburgh,  by  profile  of  N.C.R.R. 

Harriaburgh,  Market  street  depot  track 

Do 

Surface  of  Lake  Erie,  (year  not  given,)  by  P.  &  E.  R.  R, 
Surface  of  Lake  Erie,  (year  unknown) 


0.70 


as 


XO.  00 
30.25 


251.00 


Fi/th  detertnination. 


Erie  Railway  depot  at  Dunkirk 

Surface  of  Lake  Erie  at  Dunkirk,  by  profile  supposed 
to  Im)  from  constrnction-levclH. 

(Tbo  present  chief  engineer  reports  that  the  line  has 
l)oen  rerun,  and  that  the  old  and  new  lines  difier 
over  20  feet  in  some  ])lace8.  After  examining  the 
old  and  new  levels,  he  gives  preference  to  the  old, 
but  considers  both  incorrect.) 

Cleveland,  L.  S.  deiwt,  by  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  R.  R 

C  i ty  d i  rectrix 

Cleveland  directrix 

Do 

Mean  surface  of  Lake  Erie 

(This  result  is  rejected  in  making  up  the  means,  be- 
cause the  levels  are  condemned  by  the  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  road.) 

Sixth  determination. 


Surface  of  Lake  Ontario,  by  G.  T.  R.  W.  of  Canada  . . . 
Surface  of  water  in  Detroit  River  opiK>sito  Detroit, 

by  G.  W.  R.  \V\  «)f  Canada. 
Snrfiico  of  Lake  Erie  by  State  geological  survey  report. 
Surface  of  Lake  Erie.'. 


Various  datam-planes. 


S  3  - 

-  z3 

mm    2 

•^     m        ^     mm 
•mm    ,^    ^^    mm 

>^  si; 


Above  Bnfialo  depot  track 


I 


Above  city-directrix 


5?^.  77 


I      57.-). -I? 
,      572. 07 


Above  M.  T.  Baltimore 
Below  junction  of  N.  C. 
Above  Harrisburgh 


600.80 


Above  M.  T.  5Cew  York 


582.20     do 


14.5 

8.5 

23.00 


Below  Dunkirk 

Below  Cleveland  depot. 
Below  Dunkirk 


32e!.  40    I  Above   mean    surface  of 
Luke  Ontario. 
3. 00      Below  river  at  Detroit. 


Moan  surface 


Final  results. 

Lake  Erie : 

First  determination 

Second  determination i i do 

Thinl  determination ' ' do 

Fou rth  determination I j do 

Fifth  determination ' do 

Sixth  determination I I do 


Adopted  regult. 

Surface  of  Lake  Erie,  mean  of  observations  from 
1844  to  1&>7. 

Differences  of  other  results  from  the  one  adopted. 

Second  determination  differs 

Third  determination  ditters 

Fourth  det<;rminatiou  ditters 

Sixth  determinatitm  differs 

(The  first  determination  is  adopted,  iH'cauKe  it  i«  the 
linal  result  of  many  years'  leveling  on  the  Erii'  Canal, 
c<mnected  with  the  moan  of  thirteen  years'  ob8er\'a- 
tions  on  the  surface  of  the  lake.) 
Cleveland  directrix : 

First  determination 

Sowmd  determination 

Third  determination 


1.0-1 
0.41 
2.33 
1.41 


Year  unknown. 
do 


319.  75 
576.75' 


58:j.  eo 

581.20 


24C.27 


573.  OS 
572.  037 
572.  070 
570.  750 
I5til.xK»l 
571.67 


573.08 


575. 68 

574.  (i37 

575.  i270 


i]  till'  fiiic(,ii;ttioiis  lif  tlu'  litkf 

.11-    r;-ii  .   ■  :■■■  ■Ai'-;    .  ;,(i  ol'the 


The  first  deterniiDatioit  U  ndopt«d,  because  it  is  the  result  of  many 
yparw'  leveling  over  tbe  Erie  Caual,  comioeied  with  Clevdand  by  a  vety 
favorable  mouth  of  obsvrvatious  on  tbe  lake  aurfaee,  and  oonuc'Cteil  with 
menu  sea  by  the  levelo  of  tbe  Uuiteil  Stales  Coast  Survey. 

The  Uuitetl  Stutea  Coast- Survey  line  frotu  their  tide-gauge  atlfew-Torfe  ' 
to  that  at  Albany  waa  run  for  Bcientiflo  purposes,  aud  is  uudoubte^lij' 
leveliug  of  the  first  quality.  The  Erie  C»uiil  has  been  in  process  of  uou- 
slructiou  and  enlargement  for  over  fifty  years.  During  this  time  the 
levels  must  have  been  rerun  many  tiiue»,  and  the  benches  and  coinpn- 
tatious  ehecked  by  »  succession  of  difi'ereiit  engineers.  Tbeir  final 
report  should  be  of  the  highest  antboi  ity.  The  mean  surface  of  Lak( 
Erie,  dnring  a  month  with  light  wiuds,  whi 
were  small,  is  considwed  a  level  plane  fur  i- 

canal  with  Cleveland.    I  think  these  riii  m 

aceeptiii^  thi?  tirst  deteniiiiiiitiiHi  as  ag;iij  ,,;ii-s. 

The-  result  may  then  be  considered  as  Nliowiiit;  grc^it  ;i<;ciirnr,y  in  tbi,- 
railroad  .surveys,  which  are  from  -iHi  to  IJOO  miles  long,  and  yet  didir 
but  aliout  one  foot  from  tbe  canal -levelis. 

At  Ilarrisburgh,  where tbelincHof  the  second  and  fourth  determinations 
cross,  the  cheeking  is  veiy  closr,  Tlie  height,  as  brought  by  the  U.  S. 
C  S.  lujd  Pa.  R.  1{.  from  Haritan  IJav,  one  hundred  and  scventv-live 
miles,  is  31!)!)1,  while  that  bnaiKlit  IVoni  I'.altimore  by  the  >\  C.'li.  It. 
is3U>.7j;  the  two  diS'ering  only  fV'^u  i'*  ''  'yot.  The  elevation  of  tbis 
same  JIarket -street  depot  at  Karrisburgh  b.\'  the  P.  &  J{.  II.  It.,  reported  lo 
me  by  the  chief  engineer  May,  1S74,  is  ;JOS,0;t  above  M.  T.  PhiladelpLia, 
whicii  would  be  311.38  above  M.  T.  Ailanlic  Ocean,  This  line  is  evi- 
dently in  error  about  8  feet  betwe  n  PJjiladelpliia  and  Flarrisburgb,  but 
1 1>e1ieve  it  to  be  mostly  iu  tbeir  computation,  and  not  in  the  instru- 
mental work. 

Al  Piltsbnrgh  the  Pa.  li.  li.  is  again  checked  by  tbe  B.  &  O.  U.  K.. 
which,  ill  a  number  of  reports,  give  the  elevation  of  their  depot  as  lii 
feet  above  mean  tide  at  l>;iltimore.  I!y  tlie  report  of  the  city -engineer, 
the  it.  &  O.  It,  R  depot  track  is  7.7,>  feet  below  that  of  tbe  Tuiou 
depot ;  hence  tbe  elevation  of  tbe  trai-k  iu  the  Union  depot  at  Pitts- 
burgh, by  the  B.  &  O.  K.  K.  above  M.  T.  Baltimore,  is  7i2.75 feet.  Tliiit 
by  the  Pa.  li.  It.  was  744.1)1  feet  above  M.  T.  Itaritan  Bay.  As  it  is  n.n 
known  to  me  how  thi»  mean  tide  was  determined  at  Baltimore,  nor  is  i! 
known  whether  mean  tide  at  Baltimore  is  tbe  same  as  the  mean  ocean-snr- 
lace,  and  as  the  B.  &  O.  U.  R.  levels  have  not  been  subject  to  as  mauy 
revisions  as  those  of  tbe  Pa.  It.  K.,  and  tbe  conuection  of  the  Pittsburg)) 
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depot  is  not  known  to  be  with  the  same  grade  given  in  the  profiles  of  the 
railroad,  I  consider  the  Pa.  E.  E.  result  as  beiug  the  more  reliable  for 
the  present  elevation  of  the  track  in  the  Union  depot. 

The  line  of  levels  from  Baltimore,  by  the  N.  C.  E.  E.  to  Harrisburgh, 
and  thence,  by  the  P.  &  E.  E.  E.  to  Lake  Erie,  at  Erie,  a  distance  of  four 
hundred  and  twenty-six  miles,  reaches  the  lake  with  an  error  that  does 
not  exceed  2  feet. 

ELEVATIONS  OF  LAKE  HURON.  LAKE  MICHIGAN,  AND  THE  CHICAGO  DIllECTiaX. 


Feet 


Various  clAtam*plnno8. 


Fint  dctennina  Hon, 

JLnko  Ontario  at  Oswogo,  by  Uuit-ed  Stat«a  Cooot  Sur- 
vey and  Eric  Canal. 

Sorlace  of  Georgian  Bay,  Lake  Hnrou,  At  Collioj(- 
wood,  by  N.  R.  K.  of  Canada. 

Suriace  of  Lako  Hiinm  in  Georgian  Bay 

Second  determination. 


-  i  i  ? 


i249. 1^9 


340.00  I  Above  Lake  Ontario. 


I      Set),  yi) 


I 


Surface  of  Lake  Hnron  at  Sarum,  south  end  of  lakt,',  i      341. 00  ,  Above  Lake  Ontario. 

by  G.  T.  R.  \V.  of  Canada.  1 

Sarface  of  Lako  Huron ' 


Third  determination.  '  l 

Mean  surface  of  Lako  Huron  at  Saruia,  by  G.  AV.  R.        340. 00  |  Above  Lake  Ontario. 

W.  of  C:ujada. 
M^m  aoiface  of  Lako  Hnron ' i 


Fourth  determination. 

M**an  surface  of  Lako  Erie,  by  United  States  Coast 
Sur\-ey  and  Eric  Canal. 

Surface  of  Detroit  River  at  Detroit,  by  State  geolo<;i- 
cal  8urv**y  report 

Mfan  Surface  of  Lako  Huron,  by  G.  W.  R.  \V.  of 
Canada. 

Ditference  of  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Huron,  mean  sur- 
faces. 

Mean  surface  of  Lake  Hnron 


3.00     Above  Lako  Eiie. 


11. 00     Above  surface  of  river  at 

I      Detroit. 
14.60 


Fifth  determination. 

Surface  of  Detroit  River  at  Detroit,  by  State  geologi- 
cal survey  report. 

Junction  of  D.  &  M.  R  R.  and  G.  T.  R.  R.,  by  D.  <fc  M. 
R.R. 

Surfuct^  of  Lake  Hui-on,  by  G.  T.  R.  W.  of  Canada  . . . 

Lake  Hurou 

Do 

SurfUce  of  Lake  Huron 

Sixth  determination. 


3.00 


Above  Lake  Erie. 


.'55.60     AlM)ve  water   in  Detroit 

Rivtr.  Sept,  a4,  INW.        ' 
43.00  I  B«low  Milwaukee  junction  , 
13.  U    '  Above  river   at  Detroit,  \ 

I      Septe«iber24.  le6e. 
15.6       Above  Lake  Eiie ' 


Surface  of  Detroit  Rivir  at  Detroit 

Surface  of  Lake  Michigan  at  Grand  Haven,  by  D. 
&  M.  R  R 

Lake  Michigan 

Surface  of  Lake  Michigan 


3. 00     Aljove  Lake  Erie 

10.74     Above   river  at  Detroit, 

!      S«?[»t«Mnl)cr  'J  I,  If  tie. 
13.74  :  Above  Lake  Erie 


I 


OyO.  99 


559.  :-o 


573.  03 


5t?T.  0- 


5tt^.Gd 


5S  J.  82 


Seventh  determinatwn. 

Cleveland  directrix 

Crestline,  by  C.  C.  C.  &  L  R  R 577. 30  I  Above Clevilaud  directrix.! 

Cre«tline  .  .*. i , 1,  I5i  i»8 

Cbitago  depot  of  P.  F.  W.  &  C.  R  R  track,  by  P.  F.        558. 0    !  Below  Crestline i 

W.  &  C.  R  R.  report,  187 J.  | 

Chicago,  P.F.  VV.  &  C.  depot  track 

Chicago  city  directrix,  by  city -engineer,  1872 1         8. 5    '  B«»low  top  of  rail  in  P.  F. 

,      W.  &.  C.  deiwt. 

Chicago  directrix  

Mean  suriace  of  Lake  Michigan  for  post  twenty 

3'6ar8,  by  city -engineer's  report 


575.  68 


594.38 


^vk,SA 


2,00  i  Abovo  cW^-Oax^iMVTML, 


I 


SEOLOGICAL  BUBVEY  OP  THE  TFBBITORIBS. 

ELEVATIONS  OF  LaKE  HrKOX,  ETC.— CootiBOBd. 


Ilii 


oar  ..f  Lnk.- 


I'.VS"'.1'-T","...; 


if  Iwentj  jnm 


W.fcC,  IBia,n 


in  <l*|iM^niek  of  P.  7.  W.  k  G.  K.  IL,  liy  P.  F. 

Cl)iSwo<Ilr«trix „...!Vr. — - 

'BnrttiwoC  IMit  MhihlBUi.  nmn  of  nmiiiretitT 

OitniH Olwetrix,  by  SP,  IF.  A. C  K.  &.  i 

llanan  nnd  CmtllDo  omUHwaua  nUb  Cli 
BurfWeof  Lalu  UlGbigui 


BeloK  diriMit  UMik  .. 


vuofAl- 


ESghOidiUnii 


■  ClBtel«Bil  direatrin 

tliritOMiil,  U  &  &  M.  S.  ilendt  W . 
:bfauEa,  t.  S.  &  M.  S.  d*potin«k. 
M  tbe  anics  of  uhlsf  cDsInHr,  0 
.^iiirago,  L.B.  &  U.8.RlEaet«t  li 
Cblo>B°  illrectilx,  by  d^-eoeiliM 


flarlkw  ot  UdiB  UlcUgou,  neaa  of  pantiraiity  ysan 
Kinlk  itotei  mimiliim. 

Hmo  nirfacf  of  Idakn  Erie 

3lvtui  mirliuic  of  river  at  Dctnit,  liy  State  geoloKlcal 

soriej  report. 
Ijiiul  beiBblnf  irataTln  riTOroD  JobcI 

r  tllilawo  dbpQt  of  U  C  X.  B.,  bj  V,  C.  K.  a  i^^nrt . .. . 


AbtmLake  Srlc 

AtJDTD  lirvr  kl  Svlrull, 


ItDKtuw 


cUQ  HurfACL'Uf  Lake  Micbigui 

Final  rindu. 

Mttre  nt  Lake  Mirlilonn  imd  Loko  H 

(ij  Finl  ilelt.nuinfl(.l.,n  

13)  Spr*ncl  I 


I)  Thinl  111 


-mlDH 


(II  nnii.IMfrjniiinUoii 

(1)  Sislli  ilolffniiiiinlliin 

HJ  g.'v«n(li  detennlMtion 

\ti  Elcbiti  delpmilDiiU'ni 

(I)  Jv'iulh  ilnlBTollnMlon 

(The  tpxtrt.  In  parralbeHa  Indlulc  the  relHllV' 
npl^biH  wltb  Whlob  tlio  disereut  detonaUsLioni 
euter  Into  the  oietui.) 

Adc^led  rcfull. 
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HeDce,  if  the  height  589.15  feet  is  adopted  as  the  mean  surface,  587.15 
feet  must  be  the  elevation  of  the  city-directrix.  I  have  given  their  respect- 
ive relative  weights  to  the  difl'erent  determinations  for  the  following  rea- 
son :  The  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  ninth  are  of  least  value,  because  they 
depend  on  the  height  of  the  water  at  Detroit,  being  3  feet  above  Lake 
Erie,  as  reported  by  the  State  geological  survey.  The  original  data  upon 
which  this  report  depends  cannot  be  found,  and  I  therefore  consider  it 
open  to  much  doubt.  The  first,  second,  and  third  determinations  are 
giveft  the  value  (2)  because  they  are  first-class  railroad-lines,  run  from  a 
base  at  Toronto,  called  surface  o(  Lake  Ontario,  but  which  I  do  not 
Icnow  to  be  the  mean  surface,  but  simply  assume  it  to  be  so.  They  run 
directly  to  Lake  Huron,  but  only  in  one  case  is  the  state  of  the  water 
given ;  and  then  I  do  not  know  of  how  many  years  it  is  the  mean. 
These  results  should,  of  course,  be  far  better  than  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
and  ninth,  but  are  not  nearly  so  probable  as  the  seventh  and  eighth, 
which  depend  on  railroad-lines  run  directly  from  the  Cleveland  direct- 
rix to  the  Chicago  depots,  which  in  this  case  seem  well  connected 
with  the  Chicago  directrix.  The  height  of  the  Cleveland  directrix,  as 
brought  through  on  these  same  railroad-lines,  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S.,  the 
P.  F.  W.  &  C,  C.  &  P.,  and  C.  C.  C.  &  I.  K.  Rs.  had  checked  so  closely  with 
the  canal  and  lake  surface  result  that  they  are  entitled  to  great  weight 
in  their  westward  extension  to  Chicago.  In  connection  with  these 
directrices  of  Cleveland  and  Chicago,  the  fluctuations  of  the  lakes  have 
been  observed,  and  the  mean  surfaces  determined.  For  accounts  of 
these  fluctuations  see  Smithsonian  Contributions,  1860:  Fluctuations  of 
Level  in  the  North  American  Lakes,  by  Charles  Whittlesey ;  also  a 
recent  report  from  the  Dudley  observatory,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Determinations  1,  2,  3,  7,  and  8  are  the  only  ones  which  rest  upon 
snfiicient  evidence  to  make  them  of  much  value,  and  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  range  among  these  five  is  only  2.53  feet,  with  the  lake  at  an 
unknown  stage  of  the  water.  The  range  among  those  three  that  refer 
to  the  mean  surface  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan  is  only  1.53  feet.  I 
think  therefore  that  the  elevatious  of  the  mean  surface  of  Lake  Michigan 
and  of  the  Chicago  directrix  will  probably  not  be  open  to  a  change  of 
over  one  foot.  We  have  here  at  the  Chicago  directrix  an  opportunity 
for  comparing  the  results  of  two  very  long  and  independent  lines  of 
railroad -level  8,  those  of  theN.  Y.  C.  and  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  R.  Rs.,  and  of  the 
Pa.  R.  R.  and  P.  P.  W.  &  C.  R.  R.    I  give  the  results  in  detail : 


... 

lit 

J!i 

|Ui 

Mni'u  ll.ie  Alhun  j,  bv  VdIusH  .SIntut  Const  Surrey 

Bwas 

I480 

"  iriSafC-.'-SKS'-''""'- 

is 

AboTs  JkL  T.Rtntni  Bay 

Total  dIalAncr  nlxnit  VCO  nillca 

ChloagQ  dirwlpli,  Tjj  N.  T.  C.  *  I-  8.  *  M.  a  H.  R.,  980 

Chlo»^dirMtilj,l.yP«.RR.*P.F.W.4C.  RH., 

DlXS.™' 

383.41 

1.10 

AtavBM.T.H«itiuiBay 

Tbcae  linex  are  almnt  one  biindred  and  fifty  miles  apart  tlirongti 
the  Arst  hitlt'  of  their  course  and  abont  Qt'ty  milfs  iu  tbo  wesEoro jiait. 
The  P.'^  R.  K.  croHxefl  the  Apptilaohian-mouiitain  system  iu  adifflcnlt 
place,  rising  to  a  heif^ht  of  2,1100  feet,  amoug  ridges  that  mnst  exert  oon- 
,  Biderable  attnivtion  tipou  the  level,  while  the  K.  V.  C.  and  h.  S.  &  M, 
S.  Bailroada  are  throagh  comparatively  level  coaatsy;  and  yet,  after 
thi's  long  <!«'ir.'ii'  of  aliout  nine  hundred  miles,  they  reach  Chlcngo  with 
oiilv  two  I'eet  ditterrn«e  iu  their  levels.  The  result  seems  trnlv  remark- 
iible.  The  height  by  the  Pa.  li.  K.  differs— 1.74  feet,  and  by  the  N.  Y. 
C,  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  R.  R.  +(UL'  feet  from  the  adopted  elevation. 

The  N.  Y.  C.  B.  R.  is  checked  at  Buffalo,  three  hundred  niile.s  from 
Albany,  by  a  connection  with  surface  of  Luke  Erie,  state  of  water  uu- 
known,  but  assumed  to  be  mean  surface.  The  railroad -levels  are  U.7  fooc 
too  high.  At  Cleveland,  four  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  Albany, 
the  rail  road -levels  are  0.41  feet  too  high,  and  at  Chicago  0.42  feet  too 
high.  The  Pa.  R.  R.  is  checked  at  Harrisburgh,  one  hundred  mites  from 
Philadelphia,  where  it  is  iiiter.sected  by  the  N.  C.  R.  R.,  bringing  its 
levels  from  mean  tide  at  Baltimore,  eighty -four  miles.  The  two  lines  of 
levels  differ  but  O.IG  feet.  It  is  checked  again  at  Pittsburgh,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  where  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  inter- 
sects, bringing  its  levels  from  mean  tide  at  Baltimore  about  three  hundred 
miles.  The  levels  by  the  Pa.  R.  R.  are  tl.m  feet  higher  than  by  the  B.  &  O- 
11.  R.,  but  the  connection  of  the  profiles  of  the  two  is  uot  exactly  certain. 
It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that  mean  tide  at  Baltimore  is  a  little 
above  the  meau  level  of  the  ocean.  At  Alliance,  the  P.  F.  W.  &  C,  the 
extension  of  the  Pa.  R.  R.  line  of  levels  to  Chicago,  is  checked  by  the 
C.  &  P.  R,  R.  from  the  Cleveland  directrix.  The  elevation  of  Alliance 
by  the  Pa.  R.  R.  and  P.  F.  W.  &  C-  R.  R.  is  lOSl.Cl  feet ;  that  by  the 
C.  &  P.  B.  R.  is  1083.23  feet;  tlie  P.  F.  W.  &  C.  being  probably  too 
low. 

At  Crestline  it  is  checked  again  froni  the  Cleveland  directrix,  the  ele- 
vation by  the  P.  F.  W.  &  C.  R.  R.  being  1152.51,  and  that  by  the  C. 
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C.  C.  &  I.  R.  R.  1152.98;  the  P.  F.  W.  &  0.  being  probably  too  low. 
At  Chicago,  the  P.  F.  W.  &  C.  R.  R.  levels  are  1.74  leet  too  low.  Tlie 
mean  of  these  checks  at  Alliauce,  Crestline,  and  Chicago  would  make 
the  whole  of  the  western  part  of  this  line  1.27  feet  too  low.  I  therefore 
think  it  not  improbable  that  the  elevation  of  Pittsburgh  by  the  Pa.  R. 
R.  may  be  about  1  foot  too  low.  Considering  all  the  evidence,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  adopt  746  feet  as  the  elevation  of  Pittsburgh  Union-depot 
track  instead  of  the  Pa.  R.  R.  result  of  744.913. 

The  longest  connected  line  of  railroad-levels  that  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  check  at  Chicago  is  that  of  the  G.  T.  R.  W.  of  Canada,  from 
^Portland,  Me.,  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  thence  to  Chicago  by  the  M.  C.  R. 
R.    The  details  of  the  line  and  its  results  are  as  follows : 

Elevation  of  Chicago  directrix  by  G,  T,  R.  W,  of  Canada  and  M,  C.  i?.  R, 


Mean  high  tide  at  Portlaurt 

Mean  tide,  G.  T.  R  K.  cUtum  at  Three  Rivers  . . 

Toronto 

Detroit  juDct  ion 

Chicaf(o  depot 

Chica^  diivctrix 

I>i8Uui06  fh)m  Portlaocl  to  Chicago  1,142  miles. 


Feet. 


4.5 
6.77 
239.78 
340.22 
4.70 
G.50 


Yarions  datnm-plaDes. 


Aljove  M.  T.  Portland 

Above  M.  H.  T.  Portland. 
Above  G.  T.  R.  W.  datum 

Above  Toronto    

Below  Detroit  junction.  . . 
Below  depot  of  M.  C.  R  U 


fc.  ^ 

OS  a 

e  ^ 

cS  ■*•> 


lias 


580.07 


My  adopted  elevation  is  587.15  feet  5  therefore,  this  line  of  levels, 
eleven  hundred  and  forty-two  miles  long,  appears  to  be  in  error  only 
7.08  feet,  and  the  greater  part  of  this  error  is  in  the  M.  C.  R.  R.  line  in 
the  last  three  hundred  miles.  The  quality  of  the  line  in  different  parts 
is  shown  by  the  checks  at  various  points.  The  first  cheek  is  at  Toronto, 
six  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  Portland,  where  the  line  is  counecttAl 
with  the  surface  of  Lake  Ontario,  the  state  of  the  water  unknown,  but 
assuming  it  to  be  the  mean  surface,  the  levels  are  3.7:^  feet  too  low.  The 
next  check  is  at  Sarnia,  on  Lake  Huron,  eight  hundred  miles  from 
Portland,  where  the  line  is  connected  with  the  surface  of  this  lake;  tlie 
state  of  the  water  is  again  unknown,  but,  if  assumed  it  to  be  the  mean 
surface,  the  levels  are  1.88  feet  too  low-.  At  Detroit  junction  we  have 
an  approximate  check  by  the  height  of  that  point,  by  the  M.  C.  R.  R., 
above  H.  W.  in  river  at  Detroit,  June  1,  18G9.  The  M.  C.  R.  R.  gives 
the  height  of  Grand  Trunk  junction  at  17.90  feet  above  H.  W.  1809. 
This  point  we  have  supposed,  by  the  geological  survey  report,  to  be 
about  4  feet  above  the  mean  surface  of  Lake  Erie;  heuce  the  junction 
would  be  21.90  above  Lake  Erie,  or  594.98  feet  above  M.  T.  The  eleva- 
tion of  this  point  by  the  G,  T.  R.  W.  is  591.27,  a  discrepancy  of  3.71 
feet.  From  this,  and  from  the  ninth  determination  of  elevation  of  Lake 
Michigan,  it  appears  that  there  is  an  error  of  about  4  feet  in  the  M.  C. 
R.  R.  profile,  in  the  difference  of  elevation  in  its  termini.  The  leugth 
of  this  line  is  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  miles. 

Establishing  the  elevation  of  the  Chicago  directrix  gives  us  the  means 
of  checking  another  very  long  line  of  levels,  extending  from  M.  T.  at 
New  Orleans  to  Chicago,  a  distance  of  nine  hundred  and  sixty  miles. 
The  details  of  the  line  are  as  follows : 
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pip 
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From  lanaa  Uilf  al  New  Or/fan«  to  CSiMflo,  hi  N.  O.  J.  ^  Qt.  ,V.  B.  li.,  J/ies.  C.  H.  II.,  M.  .^ 
J.  IS.  It.,  M.  .(■  L.  H.  B.,  X.  4-  A.  W.  li  It.,  a.  W.  ilo^  of  HiuUn^pi  Hirer /ourUmn  uUm, 
M.  !f  O.  S.  if.,  oKdlll.  C.  Ji.  a. 

ELEVATION  OF  UEUPHIS,  TESK. 


Foet 

VBrtcnB<!ntaii.pi™« 

ill 

pi 

aoo 

St! 

2180* 

41.00 

sm.i4 

Below  M.&T.It.B.dt¥<>t 

Omd  JoDctiaii 

Aboy|.NBw0^i;ii^M:T,i       SltJi 

WttI 

as.  00 
ar.oo 

AbovoNcwOrlenn-iM.T 

Mmupliie  aiy  d»tom  +  1(10  fMt  ^  S.  W.  provloiu  to 

(TbU  I'iiy  .iHtnm  +  100  fwt  =  It  W,  ta  i-ith=r  th* 
11.  W.  <.f  M*  or  of  lEtM,  llnl  lho;y  dillfjed  ,mly  0.4 

ri'iHirta  nf  Ihu   ik.lc  C.R.B.  la  BiveD  u   320,41 
■bu.elI<tt,iuUubilKSiiy.    As  Uw  unl;  r«»rdH  lliit 
I  liHvf  nC  tbe  11.  &.  C,  K.  II.  ■»  aban  L.  T,.  MdUIb 

U.  T.,  tint  In  nltbar  c-ow  liu-  rcmlta  ftflm  New  Or- 
luiu  ud  MoMlc  diilto  v«y  Ilwle.) 

KMnpbis  IL  W.  prpTioiBi  Ui  laW,  WO  fwl  nbovB  cily 

SIT.^ 

■n 

.Venn  i^  lA;  oEioR  adopltd  n>(i». 

Above  New  Orl«ns,M.T 

AlH)TBMol)ilaBi.y 

AlKivo  MoLilP  Itay,  M.  T  . 

m?J 

MEMPniS  TO  CniCAGO. 


iloKouzleJuuctiOD,  li 


L.  W.  MiMdMipplltlvor.Scpt.  30,  l^.-iS.at  nkknmn,  Ev 
U.  W..  1>>».ut  L'oluiiiLua.by  Hunipbntys  and  Alibot'ii 

{Thft '.uftUtH  tlw  II.  Vr.  i.!opo  of  tlip  riviT,  fmni  llttk. 
nuui  to  UvniTibii.  O.IH  Int  ptr  milt,  supposts^  /lie 


slpiii  liv  hIiiiw 

R.H. 
CbteBRU  ilirectrl 


iinlnimKy.,  14  miles  np  the  Missia- 
ly  pmHmlnarj-soiTey  for  M.  &  0. 
by  cblef  engiuvei  LC.11.It.,  Octo. 


Iti^lon-  MrKonile. 


Above  n.  W.  Hlcknum  . . . 
Above  n.  W,  BlColnmboe. 
Above  IL  W.  at  Cairo 
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MEMPHIS  TO  CHICAGO— Continued. 


Chicago  (liructrix 

From  the  fi$niro8  gi%-en  above  we  have  also  Memphis, 

Tenn.,  H.  W.  =  city  datum  +  100  feet 
Memphis,  H.  W.  1858 


Do 


Hickman,  Ky.,  IL  W.  1858 

Columbus,  Ky.,  H.W.1858 , 

Cairo,  U.  W.  1838 

Cairo  City  datum=ordiuary  L.  W. 


Feet 


1.00 


40.38 


Yarioas  datum-planes. 


Above  M.  T.  New  Orleans. 
Above  New  Orleans  M.  T . 

Above  previous  extreme 

II.  W. 
Above  New  Orlcuis  M,  T  . 


Below  H.  W.  1858 


1r*  fci  2 

«M  •  a 

.2  o  o  a 


500. 01 

ait.Go 


819.  65 
313.01 
320.01 
331.  .')1 
291.13 


The  adopted  elevation  of  the  Chicago  directrix  being  587.15,  this  line 
of  levels,  nine  hundred  and  sixty  miles  long,  reaches  Chicago  with  an 
error  of  only  2.86  feet.  The  error  of  connection,  due  to  using  the  H.  W. 
slope  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  for  fourteen  miles,  would  not  probably 
exceed  a  foot  or  two.  At  Memphis,  the  line  is  checked  to  within  1.8  feet 
with  the  levels  from  Mobile  Bay.  At  Columbus  and  at  Cairo,  the  line 
is  checked  by  the  M.  &  O.  R.  R. ;  but  the  only  reports  of  this  line  which 
I  can  find  give  the  elevations  as  determined  by  an  experimental  survey, 
the  results  of  which  were  reported  to  the  second  meeting  of  stockhold- 
ers, in  1850.  The  character  of  reconnaissance-surveys  is  such,  and  the 
results  have  proved  so  inaccurate  when  I  have  been  able  to  compare 
them  with  the  construction-levels,  that  I  have  not  felt  justified  in  giving 
the  results  of  the  M.  &  O.  R.  R.  jireliminary  survey  to  Columbus  and 
Cairo  any  weight  as  compared  with  the  profiles  of  constructed  lines.  It 
is,  however,  upon  this  preliminary  survey  that  Humphreys  and  Abbot, 
in  their  Hydraulics  of  the  Mississippi  River,  base  their  elevations  of 
Saint  Louis,  Cairo  and  Columbus,  and  consequently  their  slope  of  the 
river  from  Cairo  to  Memphis. 

RESULTS  BY  M.  &  O.  R.  R.,  PRELIMINARY,  COMPARED  WITH  ADOPTED  LEVELS. 


H  W.  at  Columbus,  by  M.  &  O.  preliminary  survey 

M.  T.  Mobile  IJay 

H.  W.  ColumbuH,  by  M.  &  O.  preliminary 

n.  W.  Ifci58,  Columbus,  by  X.  O.  J.  &  G.  N.,  M.  C,  M.  & 

T.,  M.  &,  L.,  N.  &  N.  \V.  R  R 

H.  W.  Cairo,  by  M.  &  O.  preliminary 

Do 

H.  W.  1858,  Cairo,  by  N.  O.  J.  &  G.  N.,  M.  C,  M.  &  T., 

M.  &  L.,  N.  &  X.  \V.  R.  R. 


Feet 


308.50 

1.70 

306.80 

320.  01 

320. 


Various  datnm-planca. 


a  c^ 

"»  w  3  H 

>^  Si; 


Above  ^r.  L.W.  Mobile  Bay  i 
Above  M.L.T 

Above  M.  T.  Mobile  Bay  . 
Above  M.  T.  New  Orleans 


Alwve  L.  T.  Mobile  Bay. 
Above  M.  T.  Mobile  Bay 


30i>.80 
320.01 


318.30 
331.51 


It  will  be  seen  further  on  that  the  elevation  of  the  Cairo  City  datum, 
as  brought  from  New  Orleans,  is  within  a  foot  of  that  brought  from  the 
Cleveland  directrix,  via  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis.  In  summing  up 
all  evidence  on  the  elevation  of  the  Cairo  City  datum,  on  page  647,  it 
will  be  shown  why  I  reject  the  levels  of  the  M.  &  O.  R.  E. 

If  we  consider  now  the  line  from  Portland  to  Chicago  and  from  Chv 
cago  to  New  Orleans  as  one,  we  have  a  connected  cVx^m  o^  \^^^wv.^^\^n<^^ 
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tweotyoDc  hundred  miles  long,  ^turting  fmm  laena  tide  at  Portlaotl, 
Me.,  and  reaching  New  Orleans,  La.,  with  »u  error  of  —9.9  feet. 

If  we  join  the  N.  Y.  C.  and  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  It.  Ka.  with  the  line  from 
Chicago  to  Xew  Oi*leaii!i,  we  liove  a  counected  chain  uf  railroad -lev  els, 
eighteen  hundred  miles  long,  starting  from  mean  tide  in  Sew  York  Bay 
and  ending  at  mean  tide  New  Orleans,  with  an  error  of  ouly  —2.44  feet. 

Using  the  Pa.  B.  K.  and  P.  F.  W.  &  C.  R.  K.  for  a  t h rough  con uec- 
tiou  iu  the  same  way  bctweeu  mean  tide  Karitan  Bay  and  New  Orleans 
mean  tide,  a  distauce  of  about  eighteen  hundred  miles,  the  levols  nfucti 
New  Orleans  with  au  error  of  — i.61  feet. 

These  results  will  give  some  idea  of  the  accuracy  of  exIendiMl  lines  of 
railrond-levels  whon  properly  connected. 


ELEVATIOX  OF  CD.CIXKAT1  CITY  BASE.  WHICH    IS    BTjlSBARD   LOW  WATER  IS 
OHIO  niVER,  aiSOFEKT  BELOW  H.   W.  IS«. 

iH 

t 

"^ 

VarliDi  ditam-pbian. 

» 

Ft^i         *«««. 

I.  W.  Ohio  W™  t  CtoduDiiU,  by  Uluni  .rd  Erie 

ISLOd 

Ll^^O^Vi'vcr  .■;(  riDl'lunnd  waM-wmta>.  bj 

ss 

mo 

7A.>,IJ.-<^™«-«„. 

1 

CuiiimbiiiOhio,  deuot  nek.  bj-  C.  C.  C.  ir  L  ftwo 

IK.  00 

=  CJIT  ba«.  1)>-  M.  &  C-  K.  K. 

90T.«) 

«an 

1 

(>]uiDbiig  deputtnck 
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This  result  differs  but  0.8  feet  from  that  by  the  0.  C.  C.  &  I.  R.  R. 
flroni  Cleveland  directrix. 

If  we  consider  the  depot  track  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  the  point  of 
junction  of  two  long,  connected  lines  of  levels  from  the  sea,  one  being 
from  New  York  by  the  Erie  Canal,  surface  of  Lake  Erie,  C.  C.  C.  &  I.  R. 
R.,  and  the  other  by  the  Pa.  R.  R.  and  the  P.  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  R.,  we  should 
have  the  elevation  of  Columbus  by  the  former  as  743.01  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  by  the  latter  as  741.11  feet.  The  dift'erence  between  the  two 
is  only  1.9  feet,  though  the  shorter  line  of  the  two  is  over  six  hundred 
miles  in  length. 

ELEVATION  OF  INDIAXAPOLIS. 


Ciocinuati  L.  W.,  city-base 

First  determination. 


Cambridge,  by  W.  W.  Val.  R  R 

Cambridge 

ludiauapolis  union  dei>ot,  by  P.  C.  &  St  L.  li.  H. 
IndiauapoliH  union  depot 


Second  determinatinn. 
Indianapolis  onion  depot,  by  L  C.  &  L.  R  R 


Indianapolis  union  depot  track 

Third  determination. 

City-datura  of  Fort  Wayne,  by  report  of  city-enpi- 
necr,  who  Hays  it  was'brongbt  by  canal.  As  this 
elevation  of  the  city-datum  is  not  fn>ra  original 
canal-reports,  I  do  not  dare  to  accept  it,  and  prefer 
the  following,  as  previous  results  nave  shown  tho 
C.  C.  C.  dc  I.  and  P.  F.  W.  &  C.  to  bo  so  reliable. 

Crestline,  by  C.C.C.  A;  I.RR 

Fort  Wavne  depot 

Do*^ 

Cleveland  directrix 

Fort  Wayne  depot  of  P.  F.  W.  &  C 

City -datum,  by  city-engineer 

Fort  Wavne,  city-ilatum 

Fort  Waj-ne,  F.  W.  J.  dc  S.  R.  R.  depot 

Junction  of  F.  W.  M.  <fc  C.  R.  R 

Do 

Cambridge,  by  F.  W.  M.  &  C.  R  R 

Cambridge^   

Indianapolis  union  depot,  by  P.  C.  &  St  L 

Indiana|)oliH  union  dei>ot 

(As  it  is  not  known  that  the  dcpota  at  Fort  Wayne, 
referreil  to  by  tho  railroad-profiles,  ai'e  tho  Ham'o  as 
those  of  the  city-euglnoer's  rei>ort,  I  do  not  feel  cer- 
tain of  the  connections  by  this  line,  I,  therefore, 
reject  this  detorminution,  and  use  only  the  iirnt  and 
second  in  the  tinal  result.) 


Final  retxdta. 

Indianapolis  union  depot : 

Fii-st  det«*ruiin!itiou 

Second  determination 

\Iean  adopted 

City-l»a»t»  Indianapolis  is  L.  W.  in  White  River. 
Indianapolis  eity-ba.se 


Feet 


Various  datom-planes. 


tea 

a  = 


50^.00 


227.00 


283.01 


1(K3. 00 


577.33 
348.00 
231).  33 


15.31 


8.1 
6.0 


173.88 
'227.06 


Above  city-base 


Below  Cambridge. 


Above  point  supposed  to 
be  citv-basc  Ixicausc  IE. 
W.  ik^  is  58  feet  in 
profile. 


Above  Lake  Erie 


Above  Cleveland  directrix. 

Below  Crcstliue 

Above  Cleveland  directrix. 


Below  P.  F.  AV.  Sc  C.  depot 


Below  cit  v-datum 

Above  F.*W.  J.  &  S.  depot 


Above  junction  . . . 
Below  Cambridge . 


720.74    . 
7i»:2.75  1. 


S.*}.  08     Below  union  depot  . 


439.74 


947. 74 
m74 


722.75 


769.08 


575. 08 
fc05.01 


789.  70 


787.60 

6i;i."43 

734.48 


721. 75 


6S8.67 


BUBVEY   OF   THE   TERBITi 

;VATI05  OF  THE  SAINT  LOUia  DIIiECTKIX. 


p 

FmL 

!4 

SIJ.M 

Below  uoIondBpetJiHUMi 

itpolis. 

las 

».8 

71.  M 

fMow  iWn  HiUiM  '£^i 

sar.ai 

<i.pm. 

Soiol  J«nii  dlMtrii,  by  C.  *  V.  Bud  Bt  L.  4  8.  B. 

S.rSO 

*3ons 

6&00 

Billow  0.  4  M-Clodjuuitl 



(It  Is  nut  kugwB  nbsWier  (bo  prMsnt  Oupnt  1*  ntTBrnnl 
■which  U  ft  few  ft*(bttfu>r.    AMU^glttobc  t£fl 

*  result  is  not  iiMiiJii.t  luprj^ly  rDln.-i'u<:i'd  „.  ibon- 
bow  Bniflll  the  prohahlo  pirur  1:,  of  ih.-ricvBii^im  „r 
IndiBuuiJuJin,  iiiiil  ViuiKiiiiiiBM  detenuini'tl  [bruugh 

Foarlh  ddermini-Uon. 

%SatLiJ^BMn^tT'll"'l!    -':' \     .       'i      ■    ■    'iV  I'. 

170,  dU 

Uslov.- Effln)th«ln 

Fi/lli  drtmninatiim. 

lI™dSl».(lll.CMl.I{..™»lnK,)hyC:.afrQ.K-R..., 

!: 

Sixth  dUenHiimHim. 

aai.oi 
aiB,ii 

Above  M.T.  Sow  OrtBMl*- 

do 

Abova  enil   of  tisok   at 

Bel  mam. 

y.    ,■,     1        M       ■,     i        .%     |.    N\l      li,    Ks.  lO  llirkMUD, 

(I-  :ii     1    ii...    1-  ..i[ K   1...!    1-l.iwH.W.   BtCo. 

"wiw 

Atgoota,  (oppMite  tlMle  Hicli.1  by  M.  it  L.  kI  K.' ii. . . 

^fc- ""■""-+'" 
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ELEVATION  OF  THE  SAINT  LOUIS  DIRECTRIX-Continned. 


Argeota , 

Saint  Louis  directrix,  by  C.  &  F.  and  St.  L.  &,  Q.  M. 

K.B8. 
(Aflsaming  that  the  tracks  are  same  height  on  both 

Hides  of  tho  river  at  Little  Kock :) 
Saint  Louis  directrix , 


Eighth  determination. 


Cairo  city-datum,  ordinary  L.TV 

Canni.  by  C.  &  V.  R.  R.  and  city-engineer. . 
Saint  Louis  directrix,  by  St  L.  &  S.  £.  K.  K. 
Saint  Louis  directrix 

KirUh  determination. 


Cairo H.  "W.,by  M.&O.'R.  Il.,_l)relimiuary  line 

Saint  Louis  directrix,  by  C.  &  V.  and  St  L.  &  S.  E.  R.  Rs 

Saint  Louis  directrix 

Saint  Louis  dirf  ctiix,  by  IIL  Cent  toVandalia.  thence 

by  St  L.  &  T.  IL  R.  Rs. 
Saint  Louis  directrix 


Feot 


119.  GO 


291.13 

123.70 

12.3 


318.30 
93.4 


96.6 


Final  renUte. 


Saint  Louis  directrix: 

(1)  First  determination 

(1)  Second  determination  . , 
Third  determination  . . . 
(1)  Fourth  determination. 

(1)  Fifth  determination 

(0)  Sixth  determination  ... 

(0)  Seventh  determination. 

(1)  Eighth  determination . . 


(0)  Ninth  determination. 
Mean  of  ilve 


Adopted  reeuUs. 


Saint  Louis  directrix 

Saint  Louis  XL  W.  1844 

Saint  Louis  H.  W.  1858 

Saint  Louis  H.  W.  1851 

Saint  Louis  L.  "W.,  extreme. 


433.15 
430.79 


Yarions  datum-planes. 


Above  Little  Rock. 


Above  New  Orleans  M.  T. 
Above  Cairo  city -datum  . . 

Aliove  Carmi 

Above  New  Orleans  M.  T. 


Above  M.  T.  Mobile  Bay. 
Alwve  H.  W.  Cairo 


304.65 


423.  G5 


427.00 


411.70 


Above  Cairo  U.  W. 


426.85 
423.62 
1419.41] 
[423.651 
427.03 
[411.  70J 
[414.90] 
428.29 


414.90 


Above  New  Orleans  M.  T. 

do 

do 


Above  Mobile  M.  T. 


42a  29 
435.87 
431. 57 
431. 17 
394.48 


I  have  rejected  the  sixth  deterniiuation  because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  connection  at  Belmont,  and  the  seventh  from  the  uncertainty  of  the 
connection  at  Little  Eock.  The  two  results  of  the  ninth  are  rejected 
because  they  are  the  results  of  a  mere  preliminary  survey  on  a  line  about 
five  hundred  miles  long.  The  remainder  are  given  equal  weight  because 
Cincinnati  and  Chicago  are  about  equally  distant  ft'om  Saint  Louis,  and 
the  connections  equally  good.  Tho  best  result  on  the  elevation  of  Saint 
Louis  will  be  obtained  when  the  C.  A.  &  St.  L.  R.  R.  rerun  their  levels ; 
their  own  engineer  making  the  connection  with  the  city-directrixes  at 
both  termini.  If  these  levels  are  run  with  care,  the  elevation  of  Saint 
Louis,  as  deduced  by  them  from  the  Chicago  directrix,  should,  I  think, 
suiiersede  the  one  I  have  adopted.  The  elevation  of  the  Saint  Louis 
directrix,  as  given  in  Humphreys  and  Abbot's  Report  on  the  Hydrau- 
lics of  the  Mississippi  River,  is  405  feet.  The  causes  of  their  error  were 
the  adoption  of  the  elevation  of  Cairo  H.  W.  above  Mobile  Bay,  as  de- 
termined by  the  preliminary  line  of  the  M.  &  O.  R.  R.,  and  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  Saint  Louis  above  Cairo,  as  reported  by  Gen.  G.  B.  McClellan. 
His  report  was  based  on  a  connection  of  the  L  C.  R.  R.,  and  the  O.  & 
M.  R.  R.    This  part  of  the  O.  &  M.  R.  R.  profile  cannot  now  be  had* 


Hia  elcvHtioii  of  Sftint  Loiiia  directrix  above  H,  W.  Cairo  is  82.!)  feet. 
By  comiectiug  tlie  111.  Cent,  witli  the  St.  L.  V.  &  T.  U.  R.  K.  at  Vau- 
dalia,  tny  result  for  the  difference  of  elevation  of  tliese  jwiiits  is  96.6 
feet:  by  HI.  Cent.  It.  R.  to  Decatur,  and  T.  W.  &  W.  R.  R.  to  Saint 
Loins,  Wi  feet;  by  III.  Cent,  to  Eftlngliani  and  St.  L.  V.  &  T.  H.  K.  U. 
to  Saint  Louie,  98.2  feet;  by  0.  &  V.  and  St.  L.  &  S.  E.  R.  R.8, 93.4  feet: 
and  by  a  prt'liminary  sniTey  for  railroad  tVom  Saint  Louia  to  Oa  ro,  li)2 
feet.  The  mestn  of  my  four  deterniinattont)  by  coustructed  line*,  tbe 
preliminary-survey  reBult  of  loa  feet  being  excluded,  is  96.05  feet  for 
the  elevation  of  Saint  Louis  diiectris  above  H.  W.  at  Cairo. 

I  hope  the  evidence  that  I  Lave  presented  will  be  cousidered  as  war- 
ranting tbid  important  ufaange  of  23.3  feet  tliat  I  bave  made  in  tbe  ele- 
vation of  Saint  L<mia  and  tbe  fstl  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver,* 

KI.EVATION  OF  OMAHA. 


\ 


,„,. 

Varigii»d.tump[u«i 

1  1 

i4i 

l»iil>nriiii',  L.  W.  MiMluiiipl  Sint,  by  Oalooa  ACbl. 

1&(M 

b^ul^lty,  tnok  Ml  Ure^  IlL  C(]iiL&.B,IowA  dl- 

SM.aii 

Mn.  Tall^j- J  iiiitlion  with  C.  &  N.  W.  B.  a,  by  3.  CJ,  i, 

90.6 

Hel„wS,C-trurk,.ul..v™ 

E=llBfe.ffiS'.'-.!';*=;:?':«:«:;::::::::;;- 

M.M 

"BJb.'M.'v"i"""i 

i.oiais 

ConiicilBliUft,  Ml8H«..rilllirML.-W..  bj  twd  dtliirp 

roporiB  rlf  C.  &  N,  W.  R  R. 
Council  Bluff.,  L.W.Miseoi.riRiytr 

'•■"'" 

Oill»l».L.W.mDrkba«o(n.P.,hyU.P.K.K,- 

BM,LIO 

Below  FMmont -.. 

""veifa 

TUi.s  bitter  result  is  evidently  tbe  correct  one ;  for  if  L.  VV.  was  only 
11  feet  beU>w  the  Council  Bluffs  station,  as  is  reported  by  tbe  O.  &  X. 
W,  R.  R.,  tlieu  tUeir  station  vrould  be  overflowed  8  feet  in  time  of  bijjli 
water,  liy  the  careful  leveling  of  tbe  bridfje-company  at  Ouaba,  tbe 
Sat  atlnviiil  regions  on  botb  side.s  of  tbe  Missouri  Kiver  were  sbown  to 
be  about  twenty  feet  above  L.  W.  Hence,  I  reject  the  rei>ort  of  low 
water  by  tiie  O.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.,  and  by  levels  from  Council  Bluffs  Bt;i- 
tion  across  to  the  U.  P.  R.  R.  L  W.  buse  at  Omaba.  The  various  olil 
and  new  datnms  ou  the  Council  HUift's  side  of  tbe  river  cannot  diller 
over  2*  feet  in  height. 

•Sinciitho  abovi)  was  written.  I  bave  round  a  ri'liort  of  tbo  Saint  Lotiin  uml  Iron 
Mt.  «.  K.  HiUTi-Pvs,  Bigued  l.y  J.  H.  Mi.rkv,  cliiof  cngiueur,  Kivitig  H.  W.  in  MiH.sis».iin.i 
KivtT,  at  Uliio  City,  opp(MiI«  Uaito,  as  'J7  fuet  Iwlow  the  .Suiut  Louis  (lirctiriiL,  ami 
H.  W.,  AllHaiHiiippi  Kivor,  New  Muilricl,  aa  126  feet  below  ijaiut  Lbuia  directrix. 
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Omabo,  L.  W.  ba»o  of  U.  P.  R  R.  Barveya.  by  level- 
ing of  briilce-euKiiieera. 

Council  Blu  lis  station 

Omalia.L.W.baaeof  U.P.B.K 


Second  determinatwn. 

Council  Bluffs  station,  by  C.  &  N.  "W.  R  R 

Lnke  Miehijtrau  moun  surface 

Council  Bluffs  station 

Omaha,  L.  W.  base  of  U.  P.  R.  R 

Do 


2%»rd  determination. 

Rock  Island  depot  track,  by  C.  R  L  &  P.  R.  R 

Rock  IsLind  depot  track,  bv  C.  KScQ.  to  Monmouth, 

thence  by  R  K.  I.  &.  St  I^.  R  K. 
Bock  Island  depot  truck,  by  C.  RL  ScF.  to  Puoiia, 

and  P.  &  R  I.  R  R 
(Assumintr  the  above  as  referring  to  mean  surface  of 

Lake  Michij^tui,  I  adopt  the  mean  with  weightfi 

as  marked,  giving  much  the  greater  weight  to  the 

direct  throu;;h-lino.) 
Adopted  result  fur  Rock  Island  depot  track 


Do 
Do 


Davenport  depot  track,  comer  of  Fifth  and  P<*rry 
streets,  hv  fine  of  levels  ran  for  United  States 
Weather-Burcau,  1872. 

Davenport,  old  depot  track 

Davenport,  L.  W.  datum  of  C.  R  L  &  P.  and  P.  &  S. 
W.  R  R 

Davenport,  C.  R  I.  &  P.  R  R  datum 

Council  Bluffd  stiition-grouuds 

Do 


Feet. 


21.80 


490.0 


31.80 


(8)  20. 00 
(1)  20.  o:) 

(1)  28. 70 


20.47 
18.47 


2^.20 


33.00 


Omaha,  L.  W.  base  of  U.  P.  R  R 


Do 


433.00 


21.80 


Fourth  determination. 


Various  datum-planes. 


& 
.^ 


c  c 

I" 


c.n.a, 


Below  Council  Bluffs  sta- 
tion. 


Above  Lake  Michigan 
Below  Oranch  Blnfb. . 


Below  Lake  Michigan. . . 
Below  Chicago  directrix 


Below  Lake  Michigan 


Below  mean,  Lake  Mich- 

ican. 
Below  Chicago  directrix  . . 


Al>ove  Rock  Island  depot 
track. 


Below  depot  at  Davenport. 
Above  Davenport  datum . . 


Below  Council  Bluffs  sta- 
tion. 


Burlington,  L.  W.  datum  of  B.  &  M.  R  R,  by  C.  B.  & 

Q.  R.  11. 

Bnrbngton  L.  W.,  B.  &.  M.  R  R  datum 

East  Plattsmouth,  II.  W,  Missouri  River 

£ast  Plattsmouth,  L.  W.  Missouri  River 

East  Plattsmouth,  H.  W.  Missouri  River 

East  PUttsmoutli,  L.  W.  Missouri  River,  by  R  &  M. 

RR 
Kearney  junction,  by  B.  &  M.  and  P.  R  Rs 


75.20 


43a  30 
421. 30 


Below  Chicago  directrix 


Above  datum  at  Burlington 
do 


1, 629. 00 


Do 


Omaha,  L.  W.  base  of  IT.  P.  R  R,  by  U.  P.  R  R 
O'-naha,  L.  W.  base  of  U.  P.  R.  R 


Fifth  determination. 
Molwrly,  by  St  L.  K.  C.  &  N.  R  R  . . . 


Saint  LouiH  directrix 

Hannibal  ILW.lrijl. 

Do 


1, 179. 00 


454.37 


Al)ove   L.  W.  datum   at 
Burlington. 


Below  Kearney  junction. 


Above  Saint  Louis  direct- 
rix. 


Do 


Qnincv,  L.  W.  l.<)4.  by  C.  B.  &.  Q.  R  R 

Uiiincy,  II.  W.  lail 

Hannibal,  il.  W.  Ibol,  by  slope  of  river  at  one-half 
foot  p«'r  niih*. 

IlauniWal,  II.  W.  ISTil , 

Do 

Siiint  .Joseph.  H.  ^V^  Missouri  River,  by  II.  &.  St.  J. 
RR 

Do 


397, 50  i  Below  Mol)erly 

56. 87  .  Above  Saint  Louis  direct' 
rix. 


114.76 
94.04 

aoo 

102. 04 


Below  Chicago  directrix. 
Below  (iuincy  ri.  W  ..... 


Below  Chicago  directrix 


335. 00     A bove  H.  W.  Haimibal . 

I 


1,012.73 
990.95 


589. 15 
1,  Oia  05 


98a  35 


56a  68 


591.88 


559.88 
991*" 


88 


970.08 


511.89 


950.19 
933.19 


3, 140. 89 


961.89 


438.29 


4aM6 


485.11 
830.11 


Geological  suuvei'  op  the 


aiioaft  4l?Htiiiu-plaii«^ 


;llDD,  Uy  Bt.J.&  D.fi.B... 

of  Tj'p.'iis.' '.'.'.'..'.'. 


i<H,W.  at  Saint  J» 
Belinr  Kennej'  jnuetlaii . . 


L.  TT.  bnn  of  U.  P.  R.  B.  at  Onmbs: 

(3)  Flnt  dewnnlDatlun  - 

(St  Remnd  iletcrDilaiitlas 

(3)  Tliin]  dtfUrnilniiUoD 

(3)  Fonitb  deteriDluitUon 

(I)  Finh  dnUinsiDnUoa 

UwnWtUi  wnifhM 


AP.E.K... 

BvB.&.H.imAV.V.tt' 
Kcaruoy  jDimtaii. 


VW'.lmw-nfn.P.R.K.  BtOmoh* 

(Thrnlil  w-rll-liiiilwitnlirivoaui  Omiiha  on  tfar  pnli- 
Halted  i-IT.I1lF*or  tha  D.  P.K.  R.,  vu  n  slnuc  ■k'tiid- 
iUR  iipou  (be  bunk  of  Uiv  liver.    Itiauaima 

Slaneun  rlTCr-botik  Milled  MS  E»t  above  am. .. . 

Do    

Pmani  depnt-mviuida  on  main  [inn  IT.  r.  K.  R. . 


Ab(»eI.W.liaw... 


Prom  this  dt-termiimtion  of  Omalia,  it  seems  that  31.9  foet  miiat  Iw 
added  to  all  the  elevations  of  tliP  U.  P.  R.  It.  to  give  the  true  heiclit 
Above  the  Hen;  bat  tLe range  lunoog  tbe  resulte  ia  bo  large  ttiat  tbu 
leveling  suTosa  Iowa  must  be  very  i»oor  as  compared  with  that  of  llic 
lines  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Oiuaba  cauuot  lie  considered  as  well  detenniiied  ns  Kauiiis  City :  but 
this  mean  of  five  level-lines  is  much  more  probiible  than  tbe  old  detei- 
mination,  whieb  rested  on  baroiiietrie  observations. 

ELEVATION  OF  KANSAS  CITV. 


by  SI.  1.  K. 
KoDHim  Ciry.  I!,  W 

fur  ua  by  .;iy -eDBlncer. 
K»iaaaCity.  it.  \f.  mark 


f.r.l  dturminalim. 

nfn.ilrn.Tl- 
l.y_»-i„-rAl 

„.» 

.u„,s 

..,.„ 

..^,. 

Ill  i".  U.  It.,  iF-iiortol  tfline 
Dt.  Mr.TBluii.dB.!,0.:lol».r 

.L.K,C,(tX.  K-K-nml  J) 
■V- '!:«■.. 

.  &  S(.  ,T., 

'■"■;' 1 

,„™s 

inl  Ixiil 

.dir«^ 
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Third  detertninoHtnu 

Qniiicy,n.  W.1851,  by  C.R&Q.R.R 

Quincv.  H.  W.  1851 

HaiiTiibal,  II.  W.  by  nlope  of  river  one-half  foot  per 
mile. 

Hannibal,  H.  TV.  1851 

KaosaHCity,  by  U.&St.  J.RB 


Feet 


94.04 
ROO 


Kansas  Citv 

Kansas  City,  H.  W.  1844 
Do 


Fourth  determination. 


Davenport,  C.  K.  I.  &  P.  R.  R.  datum 

Leavenworth  railroad-bridge,  by  C.  R  L  &  P.RR, 

southwest  division. 

Leavenworth  rail  road- bridge  track 

Bridge  over  Five-Mile  Creek,  Leavenworth,  by  special 

levels  run  by  city-engineer. 
Bridge  over  Five-lVIilo  Creek,  track  of  L.  &.  L.  R.  R. . . 
Junction  of  the  L.  &  L  branch  with  K  P.  R  B.,  main 

line. 

Junction  L.  &.  L.  and  K  P.  R  Ra 

Kansas  City  track  at  State  line 

Do 


375.00 


11.25 


271.00 


Vorions  datnm-planes. 


Below  Chicago  directrix 
Below  QaiiicyiLw! .... 


Above  Hannibal   H.  W. 
1851. 


Above  old  St  J.  R  R  depot 


Above  Davenport  datum. 


5G.21     Below   track  of  railroad- 
bridge. 


49.00 


6a  00 


Kansas  City,  H.  W.  1844 

Do 

Final  retuUt. 

Kansas  City,  H.  W.  1844,  marked  on  abutment  of  rail- 
road-bridge : 

(5)  First  determination 

(5)  Second  determination 

(1)  Third  determination 

(1 )  Fourth  determination 


Mean  with  weights 

Adopted  retult 
Kansas  City,  H.  W.  1844 


7.25 


770.29 
772.71 
771.  .36 
762.92 

770.77 


Above  Five-Mile  Creek. 


Below  L  &  L.  junction. 


Above  K.  P.  track  at  Stitc 
line. 


ByMo.P.RR 

By  St  L.  K.  C.  &  N.  R  R  . 

Byn.&St.J.RR 

By  C.  R  h  &  P.,  south, 
western  division. 


49111 
485.11 


760.11 
771.' 36 

559.88 


830.88 
774.67 


823.67 


755. 67 


762.92 


770  77 


I  have  given  the  greater  weights  to  the  first  and  second  determinations, 
which  come  directly  from  Saint  Louis  directrix,  each  one  being  a  contin- 
uous line,  run  under  the  direction  of  one  company.  The  old  elevation 
for  Kansas  City  H.  W.  1844  was  655.51.  This  determination  was  re- 
ported by  Mr.  O.  Ghanute,  chief  engineer  K.  C.  bridge,  to  Mr.  E,  C. 
Smead,  chief  engineer  of  the  K,  P.  II.  R.,  July  14,  1870,  and  has  been 
used  not  only  by  the  K.  P.  K.  R.  but  by  all  the  other  lines  diverging 
from  Kansas  City.  The  altitudes  above  sea  given  by  all  these  lines 
need  therefore  to  be  increased  about  115  feet.  The  cause  of  Mr.  Chan- 
ute's  main  error  was  due  to  a  false  report  of  the  profile  of  the  Mo.  P.  R. 
R.  height  of  H.  W.  1844,  K.  C.  above  the  Saint  Louis  directrix.  He 
gives  this  height  as  252.51  feet,  when  it  should  have  been  352.51,  which 
was  the  old  result  from  computing  their  levels.  I  have  four  reports  from 
this  railroad,  including  Mr.  Chanute's.  The  report  given  mo  personally 
by  Mr.  Talmadge,  chief  engineer  and  general  superintendent,  in  October, 
1873,  gives  342  feet ;  another  report,  by  the  same  gentleman,  351  feet ;  a 
report  by  Mr.  E.  Miller,  342.35  feet ;  and  Mr.  Chanute's  report,  252.51 
feet.   I  think  the  evidence  conclusive  that  the  report  of  252.51  feet,  here- 


tofore  roHtd  on  for  tbis  difference  of  elevation,  was  iuteuded  for  352.51, 
but  altered  in  copjiug.  The  remainder  of  the  error  was  due  tu  ui^iiam- 
iug  tUu  old  L'levatiou  of  tlie  Sidnt  Louis  dirwlris. 

ELEVATION  OF  DEXVEB.  COLO, 


Tett. 

iil 

Firit  ibbrwtnaHiM. 

7.» 

BelDw  H.1ir.lM<.E«osu 
City. 

^ 

D«OYM-  taBCtlUD  or  K.  P.  A.  0,  P.  R.  K.,  by  K.  p.  R  R. 

t.**>Lia 

n™ver,  D.  y.&.K.'p.  li-E!  riopirtuiiok,  lij  D.  KliTDBIe. 

11 » 

8,0!«.O0 

Above  Onid»  IT.  F.&K., 

Dsiver,  D.  P.&KP.I{.Il.dop(>t,liyD.F.B.a 

Bie.70 

s,iS4.ia 

B.byD.P.RK. 

4,113.00 

AbaTi>OD»h>L.W.dBlai[> 

s.(ua« 

D«iTm.  D.  P. dci«t,  by  ■  D. P. K. H.  vteUmimrj  ..... 

101.45 

A1«TB  tfttoa  SOBS  tr,  P. 

nmUrauUt. 

S.19i,3.-i 

UylI.P.R.lL*D.P 

AAipl«i™««. 

+  139 

The  third  determination  is  given  no  weight  as  against  the  construction- 
levels  of  the  same  railroad.  Such  a  close  agreement  between  the  U.  P.  and 
K,  P.lines  was  not  to  bee.xpected  when  we  reabze  that  for  the  last  thousand 
miles  they  are  really  independent,  one  being  from  Chicago,  by  way  of 
Saint  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  and  the  other  by  way  of  Omaha  and 
Cheyenne.  Though  Denver  is  two  thousand  miles  from  the  sea,  this 
determination  of  its  elevation  is  probably  very  close  to  the  result  that 
would  be  obtaiped  by  the  most  accurate  line  of  levels  run  atTo.ss  the 
country  for  scientific  purposes;  but  a  considerable  error  must  t>ert«in 
to  all  results  from  the  effect  of  the  mass  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  iu  de- 
flecting the  level  from  a  truly  horizontal  i)osition.  We  cannot  tell  bow 
much  this  error  is  until  a  most  accurate  geodetic  belt  is  completed  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  then,  knowing  the  station- 
errors  or  the  deflection  of  the  pbimb-Hno  along  the  belt,  wo  may  correct 
the  leveling  proi>ortionally.    As  this  cannot  be  done  for  niaDy  years, 
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the  elevation  of  Denyer,  as  here  determined,  will  be  made  the  base  for 
oar  hypsometric  surveys  in  the  Eucky  Mountiiins. 


ELEVATION  OF  CHEYENNE. 


Feet 


Cheyenne,  U.  P.  passenger-depot  track,  by  D.  1*.  R  R  .       878. 70 

Denver 

Cheyenne,  U.  1*.  passenger-depot  track 


Vorions  dAtnm-pkuies. 


Above  Denver 


•£  «  g 

.^  b  3  B 

llll 


5,  196.  58 

6,  (TiS.  28 


ELEVATION  OF  GOLDEN  DIRECTRIX. 


Golden  directrix,  by  C.  C.  R  K. 


South  Y  at  junction,  by  D.  P.  R  R 

Golden  directrix 

Do 


519.9 

12.5 
532.4 


Above  south  Y  jnnctioii 
near  Denver. 

Above  Denver  depot 

do 


5,728.98 


ELEVATION  OF  OGDEN,  UTAH. 


Cheyenne  

Ogd'en  dei)ot,  by  U.  P.  R  R 
Ogden 


Second  (UtermimUion. 


Ogden  depot,  by  C.  P.  R  R. 
Op<leu 


Final  result. 


(1)  First  detorraination. .. 
(10)  Second  dctormination 
Mean  with  weiglits 


Adapted  result 


Ogden  depot  track 


1, 749. 00 


4,301 


Below  Cheyenne 


Above  Pacific  OoeAn. 


4, 326. 28     By  F.  P.  R  R 


4,  :«)l.  00 
4,  303.  3 


ByC.P.RR. 


6,07.5.28 
4,*  326.' 28 


4, 301. 00 


4,  303. 3 


The  result  by  the  Central  Pacific  of  California  is  given  much  the 
greater  weight,  because  it  is  a  continuous  line  of  levels  run  by  one  rail- 
road-company, the  same  chief  engineer,  Mr.  S.  S.  Montague,  superintend- 
ing the  running  of  all  the  lines  and  tiie  making-up  of  preliminary  and 
final  profiles.  The  length,  also,  of  this  line  is  only  about  one-third  of  that 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

If  we  consider  these  lines  as  one  long  chain  of  levels  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  we  have  connected  railroad-levels  extending  not  less  than 
thirty-five  hundred  miles,  and  reaching  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  an  error 
of  25  feet.  If  we  form  a  continuous  line  of  levels  by  joining  those  of  the 
Pa.,  P.  F.  W.  &  C,  C.  E.  I.  &  P.,  U.  P.,  and  C.  P.  k  E.s,  they  reach  the 
Pacific  with  an  error  of  -f  13  feet. 

If  a  chain  is  formed  by  putting  together  the  lines  from  New  Orleans 
to  Cairo ;  thence  by  I.  M.  II.  R.  to  Saint  Louis ;  thence  by  Mo.  P.,  K.  P., 
D.  P.,  IT.  P.,  and  C.  P.  R.  R.s,  the  line  is  thirty-two  hundred  miles  long, 
and  reaches  the  Piicific  Ocean  with  an  error  of  -f  2G  feet.  In  this  cliain, 
the  levels  of  eleven  different  railroads  are  connected. 
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Feet. 

VnriQUD  ditnra-pluu. 

pi 

(D«I1TO  dBpoI  rf  a  A  K  G.  R  W.  troch  l"  reported 
to  be  ODBfool  (OiovB  D.l'.B-atxaoli.    Tbismii 
b«  Id  BmtrO.a  loot.    Tbu  DilloniDE  fliinres  nrr lakw 
(Mm  «!•  offitW  pnrfUe  in  uw  « ihcfi.  &  E.  G.  B.  R 
oonipiiDT-R  offlco.) 

ISl 

AboniDsDTnrX.  P.'daput 

Ciil«BdDSi>Hnfia  Hololflooc.  li;  n^ortor  Ur.  E.a. 

fBtt-m 

Aborn  Deovat  SI  P.  depot. 

e,«att 

Borftbnaln  of^ouitou  Bprlug,  ^'Uvdii  (Mm  ttS- 
nmd-bnncli.  by  K  Sl  Xelileton,  d.  K. 

yvax 

(.MM 

Elbvatioh  op  Pike's  Peak. 

I  am  greati;  iD<]e1)t«d  to  Mr.  E.  8.  NettletoD,  civil  engineer,  for  a  re- 
port dtited  June  29, 18T4,  of  a  line  of  levels  wtiicti  he  imsjuat  run  fntai 
a  D.  &  K.  O.  B.  W.  bencb  at  Colorado  Springs  to  the  emnet  sunmiit  of 
Pike's  Peak.  The  line  was  run  on  the  reqnest  of  Gen.  Albert  J.  Meyer, 
Chief  Signal  Ofiicer,  U.  S.  A.,  and  at  the  expense  of  tbo  War  l>e[llH-^ 
nient,  for  determiuing  the  elevation  of  the  United  States  Sigiial-OffiL-^ 
meleorolii^icil  Htatifni,  wliicli  is  situated  on  the  wiiiniiiit  of  tbo  i>«ak. 


Elevation  op  Mount  Lincoln  and  Fairplay. 

The  D,  &  S,  P.  li.  It.  having  nin  a  line  of  levels  for  the  final  location 
of  their  riiilrnad  up  to  Fairplay,  we  aecui-ed  the  services  of  their  engi- 
neer to  continne  the  line  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Lincoln,  at  the  ex))ense 
of  our  survey.  The  object  of  this  was  to  determine  the  exact  elevation 
of  our  barometric  station  situated  near  the  top  of  the  peak.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  results  of  this  line  of  railroad  levels; 
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Denver  (D.  P.  &  K.  P.)  depot 

Door-sill  of  SentiDel  office Pairplay  . . 

Do - 

Cistern  of  Mount  Lincoln  barometer 

Do    

Sammit  of  Mount  Lincoln 

Do 


Feet. 


4, 767. 91 


8,991.05 

9,'i66."w 


Varioas  datnm-planes. 


Above  Denver  depot. 


Above  Denver  depot. 
Above  Denver  depot. 


tf  9  •• 

.2  ©  o  2 

llll 


5, 196. 58 


9, 9C4. 49 
14,' 187.' 63 
i4,'2g6.'66 


ELEVATION  OF  POINTS  ON  THE  OHIO  RIVER. 


Pittsburgh,  union  depot  track 

Pittsburgh,  L.  W.  city-datum 

Do 

Pittsburgh,  H.  W.  1852 

Pittsburgh,  H.  W.  1832 

( rhe«e  data  are  from  report  of  city  engineer,  M'>rch 

15, 1871.) 
Steubenville  P.  C.  &  St.  L.  R  R  depot  track,  by  P. 

C.&St.L.RR. 

Steubenville  depot.  P.  C.  &  St  L.  R  R 

Steubenville,  L.  W.  in  Ohio,  by  old  P.  &  S.  R  R 


Steubenville,  L.  W.  in  Ohio 

Steubenville,  about  H.  W.  1852,  by  C.  &  P.  R  R 

Do 

Bridgeport,  about  H.  W.  1852,  by  C.  &  P.  R.  R 

Bridgeport,  about  H.  W.  1852 

(Bridgeport  is  opposite  Wheeling.) 

BollAire,  5  miles  below  Bridgeport,  about  H.  W.  1852, 
by  C.  &  P.  R  R 

Do 

Wheeling,  H.  W.  February  1832,  by  B.  &  O.  R  R 

By  tlie  same  report  the  channel  is  given  at 

(These  B.  &  O.  K.  R.  results  are  considered  too  low, 
ns  they  give  an  improbable  fall  to  the  Ohio  from 
Steubenville.  The  L.  W.  fall  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Steubenville  is  known  by  the  P.  «fe  S.  R  R  survey  to 
be  about  one  foot  per  mile.  The  rexwrt  of  the  C.  & 
P.  R.  R.  for  Bellaire  seems  to  give  the  most  probable 
result.  From  Steubeuville  to  Bollairo  the  distance 
bv  river  is  about  twenty-eight  miles,  therefore  L. 
"W.  at  Bellaire,  giving  tiie  maximum  probable  fall 
one  foot  per  mile.) 

Bellaire,  L.W.  about 

Bellaire,  H.  W.  about 

Bellaire,  about  U.  W.  1852.  by  report  of  C.  &  P.  R  R  . . 

Bellaire,  about  H.  W.  1852 

(This  result  is  about  wliat  it  should  be,  for  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  fall  hero  la  one  foot  per  mile.  If 
the  B,  Sc  O.  R.  R.  result  was  true,  it  would  give  the 
river  a  fall  of  42  feet  in  23  mil^.  I  therefore  con- 
sider it  most  probable  that  Wheeling  H.  W.  1852  is 
about  6C3  feet,  and  the  R  &  O.  R  R  report  of  637 
for  H.  W.  1832  is  some  thirty  feet  too  low.) 

Parkersbnrgh,  by  several  reports  of  R  d&  O.  R.  R. , 
point  not  given. 

By  the  report  of  the  engineers  running  the  lino  from 
Parkersunrgh  to  CincinnaM,  the  B.  &.  O.  Parkers- 
bnrgh L.  \V. 

(I  accept  the  latter,  because  it  accords  best  with  the 
next  check  at  Point  Pleasant,  about  seventy  miles 
down  the  river.) 

Piiikersburgh.  L.  W.  in  Ohio 

Point  Plfasfint,  very  L.  W.  at  month  of  Great  Ka- 
nawha. 

By  two  liuea  of  levels  agreeing  within  a  foot. . 

Portsmouth.  Ohio,  L.  W.  in  Ohio  River,  by  C. 
K.  R.  report. 

Portsuion th .  L.  W 

Ci nciunati,  L.  W.  city  base 

Indianapolis,  uuiou  depot  tra<*k 

Grecncastle  junctioD,  by  T.  H.  &  I.  R.  R 


&  X. 


N'ew  Albany,  passenger  depot. 


46.80 


14.74 


6a43 


103.55 
"*96.'55" 


84.55 


60.3 
65.1 
84.55 


523.7 

573.00 


522.00 


91.00 


721.75 
56.00 

326.00 


Below  Union  depot  track 


Below  Pittsburgh  depot. 


Below  L.  W.  in  Ohio  at 
Pittsburgh. 


Above  Cleveland  directrix 
Above  Cleveland  directrix 


Above  Cleveland  directrix 


Above  sea 

do 

Above  Cleveland  directrix 


Above  M.  T.,  Baltimore 
do 


Above  M.T.,Rlcbmond,Va. 


Below  L.  Erie. 


Above  M.T 

Above  Union  depot,  Indi- 
anapolis. 
Below  Greencastle ....... 


746.00 

'699.20 
729.  88 
732.95 


731.26 
630.77 


679. 23 
672.*  23 


660.00 
[637.00 
[588. 00 


660.00 


573.00 
522.00 


479.00 
439.74 


k 

Fwt 

1     JfewllbMy,  L.W.iii01iloBi™.  byL.N.A.&0. 

39a  «. 

BpI       G               I 

,, 

(Thit  wua  not  iian  of  tba  yeu*  ol  lowHt  ntst,  bnt 

Li;K;,r»-'T*";^r.fr!'.:^.'.:^i 

M.W 

Above  New  AIbaiu.L.W. 

JIS 

f^.do"!!!!ff "::::::;:. 

3s,a" 

BcknrDnbiDdeiKrttnUk. 

MI.W 

ELEVATION  OF  CAIKO. 


'    MIS 

Cairo,  H.W.  Ohio  Kl™-.  by  C.&T.R.K 

»;.oo 

§^  X^^ST  S  ■^'"'^^  """™ 

;C«lro.  H.W.  OMn  Biyw,  by  lonn  of  fonr  mnW.. 

Bclnw&ilntLoofn.iir«;ti-iit 

33131 

41.  M 

AboTeM.T.KBwOrliMm. 

msu 

Cairo  city  l>n«-; 

S94.e!> 

an!  13 

j^,,''i!VU!v^^,-v.v^j^^f^^^-.^,i-y 

;u« 

:i:'.::i]o:::::::::i::::.::v. 

'■  i^-  II  ■'■■  -■     .--.—  - 

<;,.ir.,Ilj^.l,nmlY"';"™«c 

t^:^ 
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Elevations  of  points  determined  in  (his  investigation. 

Note.— Tlio  evidence  upon  which  each  rests  may  bo  seen  by  reference  to  the  map  and  foregoing  text. 


Names  of  determined  points. 


Albany,  mean  tide  in  Hudson  River 

AltDona,  track  P.  K.  It  station 

Alliance,  truck  P.  F.  W.  &  C.  R.  R.  station 

Atchison,  U.  W.  MiM^onri  llivor,  (supposed  to  bo  1844) 

Atchison,  L.  W.  Missouri  Kivor 

Athens,  railroad-station 

Bclnaout.  track  of  St.  L.  &  I.  M.  R.  R 

BafiS^,  bottom  of  Erie  Canal 

Buffalo,  theoretical  surface  of  Erie  Canal 

BafCdlo  mean  surface  of  Lake  Erio 

Bmltngton.  H.  W.  1851  iu  Mississippi  River 

Biir)in;tou,  L.  W.  Mississippi  River 

Barliugtou,  Main  street  depot 

Carmi,  juuctiou  of  C.  &  V.  and  St.  L.  &  S.  W.  R,  R 

Cambrid;;e,  \V.  W.  Val.  R.  R.  deiMit 

-Cairo,  city-luisc  =  ordinary  L.  W .  Ohio  River 

Cairo,  ext  reuio  L.  W.  (>»tol)cr  18,  ld71,  Ohio  River 

Cairo,  U.  W.  ItTicf.Ohio  l#ver 

Cairo,  H.  W.  L-(il»,  Ohio  River 

Cairo,  LC.  R.R.  track  on  leveo 

Canton  depot 

Cedar  Raji ids,  C.  6c  X.  W  depot 

Cedar  Rapid.s,  city -datuui,  L.  "SV.  foot  of  Iowa  avenue 

Cheyenne,  track  at  F.  P.  R.  R.  passenger-depot 

Chicago,  city  directils , 

Chicago,  nieau  snrfaco  of  Lake  Michigan  for  the  past  20  years 

Cincinnati,  city  directrix  —  L.  W.  in  Ohio  River 

Cincinnati.  U.W.  lKJ-2.  Ohio  River 

Clevclaod,  city  directrix. t 

Cleveland,  uioan  surface  of  Lake  Erie 

Clinton,  bnd^a*  over  Mi>"sisMippi  River 

Clinton,  n.  \V.  lfci>4,  Mis»i8rti])pi  River 

Columbus,  depot  track  of  P.  (;.  &  Su  L.  and  C.  C.  C.  &  I 

Columbus.  11.  W.  J*^'>e,  Mississippi  River 

Colorado  Spriii^H,  doi>ot  track  1).  ^  R.  G.  R.  R 

Coloi-ado  Spi  iuiis.  Colorado  Springs  Hotel  floor,  (see  Manitou) 

Oonncil  Bl u ffs.  union  depot  track 

Crestliue,  P.  F.  W.  &  C.  drpot  t rack 

Davenport,  old  depot  track,  corner  Fifth  and  Perry  streets 

Davenport,  railroad  level  datum  of  C.  R.L  &  P 

Davenport,  top  of  west  abutment  of  railroad-bridge 

Davenport,  11.  W.  Missinsippi  River 

Davenport,  L.  W.  Mississippi  River : 

Daveniwrt,  city-ba.sc  of  levels 

Decatur,  I.  C.  IL  U.  dei>ot 

Denver,  K.  P.  &  1).  P.  R.  R.  depot  track 

Denver,  I>.  &  II  Ct.  II.  It  depot  track 

Detroit,  luo-.m  surface  of  river 

Dubuque,  L.  W.  MiHsin^ippi  River,  L  C.  li.  B.  datum 

Efflnghaiu,  I.  C.  R.  R,  deiM>t  track  and  St  L.  V.  4t  T.  H.  R.  R  depot 

Erie,  L.  S.  it  M  S.  R.  R  depot  track 

£vanBville.  d<*pot  track 

£vansvilIo,  L.  W.  in  Ohio  River 

Evansvill.'.  11.  W.l  847,  Ohio  River 

Foirplay,  d(X>r-aill  of  Sentinel  ofQco  before  Are  of  1873 

Fremont.  U.  1».  \l  R.  depot  track 

Fulton.  H.  \V.  18(14,  ^Mississippi  River 

Glouc^^stor  Point,  permauuut  irnited  States  Coast  Survey  bench  on  gran- 

■  itv  block 

Gloucesl(.r.  mean  tide  iu  Delaware  River 

GoUleu.  city  aud  railroad  directrix 

Grand  IlavVii.  mcau  surface  of  Lake  Michigan 

Grenada  depot 

GreencaHth".  Junction  dopot 

liannibnl.  H.' W.  J>'r)l.  Mississippi  River 

Hanisbur;:b.  Pa.  K.  K.  depot  track 

Hickman.  11.  W.  l>".')8,  Mi.«*.si«sippi  River 

Tndianai»o]i.s,  I'liiori  depot  track  

IndianaiH)lis,  city  base  L.  W.  in  White  River 

Kansas  City.  Jl.'W.  It44  of  Mis-souri  River,  as  marl^ed  on  abutment  of 

R.  R.  Htid;;c 

Kansas  City,  track  of  K.  P.  R.  W.  at  State  line 

Kearney  j  unrt  ion  dfiM>t 

Keokuk.'C.  n.  A:Q.  R.  R.depot 

K<30kuk,  city  base , ,... 

42  G  a 


state. 


New  York  — 
Pi^nnsylvania . 

Ohio 

Kansas 

...do 

Ohio 

Miirsouri 

New  York  — 

— do 

...do 

Iowa 

...do 

...do 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Illinois 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Miimissippi  ... 

Iowa 

...do 

"Wyoming 

Illinois 

. . .  do 

Ohio 

...do 

Ohio 

...do 

Iowa , 

...do 

Ohio 

Kentucky  . . . . 

Colorado 

...do 

Iowa , 

Ohio 

Iowa 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Illinois 

Colorado 

...do , 

Michigan 

Iowa 

Illinois 

Pennsylvania . 

Indiana 

...do 

....do 

Colorado 

Nobrsutka 

Illinois 


New  Jersey 

...do...... 

(^olora*lo 

^lichigan 

Mi»Missippi 

Indiana 

Missouri 

Pei.nsylvania... 

Koiituckj' 

ludiaua 

....do 


Missouri . , 

...do 

Nebraska 

Iowa 

...A^  ... 


a; 


3 


Few 


6. 


5. 
5, 


9. 
1, 


5. 


\ 


4.84 
177. 91 
08-188 
809.83 
784.88 
647.  01 
3-28.00 
5<]4.2ii 
573.96 
57;J.  08 
5-20.33 
511.89 
531.61 
41G.09 
947.74 
291.33 
279.38 
331.61 
332.93 
334.48 
240.00 
741. 15 
717.  85 
.075.38 
587.15 
589.15 
439.  74 
503.34 
575.  68 
573.08 
Gil.  15 
5;»3. 15 
742.  GO 
3-20.  01 

0-23.  25 
999.  70 
153.74 
591.  88 
559.88 
589. 06 
569.  88 
553.39 
547. 88 
675.65 
196.58 
197.58 
577.05 
599.15 
599.10 
686.68 
395.60 
350.60 
384.43 
964.49 
313. 90 
593,15 

8.10 
3.35 
728.98 
589.15 
184.00 
777. 75 
485.10 
319.  91 
313.01 
731.75 
688.67 

770.77 
763.53 
156.90 


oSS  OEOLOOICAL  SimvEir   OF  THE   TEBBIT0BIE8. 

Fhrationa  of  poifl(»  Hflcrtaivrd  iri  flii*  IntcKtignlUni — (i'onlinlicd. 


Kuniw  of  detenulued  paiaCi, 

Sum. 

tWTonwdnh,  olH^lntom,  extrMne  1~  W.  MiMunrl  HJvor,  Jul,  USm 

N&efl 

to^.,::::::: 

Wtt-M 

^rS? 

^"•^ 

sss±Ss^s^r'='E-}v-:---^ 

--.-  rt" 

^'5- IS 

«.ae3LM 

rr"-.;:;::; 

i^^'±r^^^^^!^r^---F-^F- 

....d» 

K«yort 

WcM  Vlrginta  . . . 

•■sss 

.'-"''"■':;:::. 

7  In  1)0 

CoUmdo 

ivtiiwviv.^":: 

....Ill 

1            :                                           -uv..ym..iii.iN«,t™eni.t8Wcnfmiminil 

*'''aTS 

1;;':',,'..  ■  :  .:.  '..'. .,.  ',:■■'■■■■■ 

SSilKI 
479.  OS 
M9.  [5 

r";i,i.  v.'/. "      ■     '  !  ■!  iiVMiah'iMippi'RiVVr"::'.;::::.":;;;:";: 

^iS 

&l.W.iU;;,iW,;ni'i;i;;r:""::::::::::::;:::::::::::;- 

....do  

-..do 

4'J3.1[ 

....du. 

50K.M 

Siuim:!!)-,  K.B.tn«:k-iul,iv.ir!._ 

lo*" 

1,  I'M  ,13 

81(Hi!lCUy,L.W.Mis"Mi-.  i::.    i       

■Mi-^mii'.". ■":'." 

1.  im.iu 

ftifntLodlo.  n.  W.  1-11,  Mis-,-.-;i|ii.i  i;iv.  ]■  

Saint  Ln LI i..  IT.  W,  Ir.",-,  M....i.-.HiyL,i  l:u-,[.___ 

:::a"  .:'.::■.:::::: 

.-.'lo 

e?^ 

sin.  T  j 

Torw  Uuuw,  H.  W.ln  W»l)iub  EIvbt.. 

....*> 

■Ilila  (iBtcTmliuitluu  U  not  cIiccIlgA,  baA  skuralA uot  be  ooDahlsced  of  equal  ijiuililT  with  the  othon. 
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Elevations  of  points  determined  in  ihis  inveatigaHon — Continnod. 


Names  of  determined  points. 


TerreHnute,  ord.  wn.  Wabash  River 

Terre  Haute,  bed  Wabash  River 

Three  KivjTs,  lueau  tide 

Tincenucs,  J  nd.  &,  V.  It  R.  depot  tnck 

Vincenmis,  II.  \V.  in  Wabash  River 

Vincennt'8,  L.  W.in  Wabash  River 

Vandilia.  junction  of  track  of  St.,  L.  V.  &  T.  H.  &  Ill.C.  R.  R 


Name  of  State. 


Indiana 
...do... 
Canada . 
Indiana . 
....do... 
...do... 
Illinois  , 


«S  sJ** 

a^. 

a  «  o 

•"^ 

4'T S  • 

'c  ?  S  g 

^^  S  b  ^ 

jt:  es  ec  O 

< 

407.45 

45J.05 

15.00 

434. 3i) 

42.1.  .31» 

413.39 

511.89 

I 


'7^ 


TOPOGRAPHICAL  REPORT.  OF  MIDDLE  PARK  DIVISION,  1873, 


By  S.  B.  Ladd,  M.  E. 


Introductory  letter  to  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sib  :  In  accordance  with  your  instractions,  I  herewith  present  a 
report  on  the  topographical  work  of  the  Middle  Park  division  of  the 
United  States  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories 
for  the  year  of  1873. 

As  Mr.  A.  11.  Marvine,  in  his  report  as  a  director  as  well  as  geologist 
of  this  division,  has  necessarily  given  all  the  statistical  facts  and  gen- 
eral description  of  the  surface  of  the  country  which  go  to  make  up  a 
topographical  report,  I  have  thought  best,  rather  than  duplicate  th.at 
portion  of  it,  to  refer  you  to  the  first  part  of  his  report,  and  to  give  here 
a  general  account  of  the  extent  of  timber,  grazing,  and  agricultural 
lands,  and  the  means  of  travel  and  communication  ;  also,  some  notes  on 
the  rain  and  snow  fall  of  the  country  and  the  present  population,  for 
which  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  William  N.  Byers,  of  Denver,  who 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  signal-service  station  there  kept  a 
meteorological  record  for  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  I  would  also  like 
to  express  my  tlianks  to  Dr.  0.  C.  Parry  for  information  afforded  me. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

S.  B.  LADD. 

F.  V.  Hayden, 

United  States  Geologist  in  Charge, 


REPORT. 

The  territory  surveyed  by  the  Middle  Park  division  during  the  season 
of  1873,  is  embraced  between  the  parallels  of  north  latitude  39^30' and 
40^  20',  and  between  longitude  104°  45'  and  the  Park  range,  which 
forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  Middle  Park ;  this  has  a  northeast 
and  southwest  trend,  and  the  meridian  106°  30'  would  be  on  average 
western  limit. 

The  total  area  covered,  about  5,400  square  miles,  was  not  as  large  as 
was  intended  at  the  outset ;  this  was  due  to  the  nature  of  the  country 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains,  which  rendered  a  large  number 
of  stations  necessary,  and  as  it  is  quite  thickly  settled  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  procure  as  much  detail  as  possible. 

The  topographical  features  of  a  country  being  but  the  expression  of 
its  geological  structure,  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  latter  must  neces- 
sarily involve  a  description  of  the  former,  in  order  to  make  the  geologi- 
cal report  intelligible  to  the  reader  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  country. 
Therefore,  rather  than  repeat  a  general  description  of  the  topographical 


fiiit«rcB  of  tlie  coimtry  sarrevftd  by  ii«  tliis  year,  I  will  refer  yuii  to  tt» 
Jlntt  [laRCH  of  the  jft'ologicjil  rpjiort  of  Wr.  A.  11.  Marviue,  wht-Ti^  he  bn 
giveu  all  that  can  Ik)  Mid  on  tbe  daliject. 

Tht>  ilititri(;t  sun'eyed  may  be  tlivtdcHi  itito  three  nataral  areas,  sept 
rulud  l)y  tbe  lino  roriiii-d  by  the  nnsteni  edgimf  the  motiutalns  whvre  the 
Aedtiuctitiu-y  beds  are  u]itarne(I  agnliiHt  th«  nK>taDior])hic  rocks,  ronning 
th«  ridges  known  m  the  Uog-lwkchs ;  wnd  by  the  line  of  tbe  main  watw- 
slM-d  of  the  continent.  Tbe  Hog-backs  make  a  shai-p  line  of  dpmarit* 
tiou  between  the  plains  and  tbe  momitRUiH ;  the  plainn  bcin^  csst'uiiftlly 
duHtitut«  of  tiuibor,  exwpt  a  growth  of  cottouwoods  and  willows  alon* 
the  Btixtanis. 

Tb(}  t-ontral  moitnt»inoaH  portion,  drained  by  Big  and  Little  Tbomp- 
eon  Creeks,  Saint  Vrain's  Creek,  Bowlder  Creek,  Clear  Creek,  and 
Bear  Creek,  with  tbeir  nttinerous  branehes  anil  forks,  nil  of  wbicb  an* 
tribnturies  of  tbe  Sonth  I'latte  Kiver,  contains  aboot  I,7D0pqiiare  mile*. 

Tbe  ridges  and  niouutaind  are  well  timbered,  mostly  with  the  yellos 
nud  whitti  pines,  Pinvs  ponderoaa  and  Ahics  Engelmanni,  and  tb<>  parks 
and  valleys  bear  a  fioc  growth  of  scattered  timber. 

lu  the  vicinity  of  the  mining  towns  a  great  deal  of  tbe  timber  ha? 
been  cat,  and  in  places  over  large  distrieta  it  has  lieen  destroyed  by  fire; 
1,:;0U  square  miles  of  this  section  is  timber- bearing,  the  reniaindftTbein;: 
either  above  timl>er-line  or  else  taken  up  in  tbe  open  valleytt  and  parks. 

'Hio  western  division,  including  the  Middle  Park,  contains  about  2,0il 
square  miles,  all  of  which  is  drained  by  tbe  llrand  River  and  its  tribu 
tarles.  This  area  may  be  divided  into  timber,  grazing  and  fiu-uiing,  or 
bottom  latids. 

Tb(f  tnuus  thrown  ont  tram  the  main  range  which  Burroniids  tbe  park 
on  the  north,  east,  and  eonth,  and  the  ridges  and  mountain  masses  form- 
ing the  divides  of  the  principal  streams,  are  well  timbered,  especially  in 
the  eafiteni  half  of  tbi»  section. 

The  relation  between  the  geological  formations  and  the  growth  ot 
timber  is  very  interesting.  There  is  apparently  a  greater  change  from 
this  cause  than  that  due  to  difference  in  altitnda 

The  hills  formed  by  the  metamorpbic  rocks,  wherever  tbey  occur,  et 
cept  above  timber-line,  grow  good  timber,  mostly  white  pine,  nithongli 
on  western  slojiea  it  is  sm.^ller,  and  therefore  of  poorer  qnality  than  en 
eastern.  The  auionnt  of  this  granite-timber  area  is  abont  075  sqaan 
miles. 

The  liRTtitic  areas,  which  comprise  a  large  portion  of  the  park,  a«  tb* 
Williams  Mountains,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  country  tiraiuedh; 
the  Willow,  Corral,  and  Tronblcsome  Creeks,  are  essentially  tiiuber-rfr 
gioos ;  but  the  qnality  of  the  timber  is  very  luferiot  to  that  growing  «• 
the  metamorpbic  rocks,  and  the  southern  slopes  are  generally  bare- 
Over  large  areas  tbe  timber  has  fallen,  making  it  often  ilittietiltta 
travel  away  from  tbe  trails.  This  class  of  timbor-lnud  might  be  esti 
mated  at  425  square  miles. 

The  regions  covered  by  the  late-beds  are,  as  a  rule,  totally  destitnW 
of  timber. 

The  areas  covered  byCretaoeons  No.  1  bear  timber,  frhile  tbe  rema'ui- 
der  of  this  formation,  usuiilly  occupying  the  lower  valleys  and  partialis 
covered  by  the  lake'beds,  does  not  represent  a  timber-country.  This  is 
illustrated  in  the  valley  of  the  Blue,  where  tbe  timber-gro*tii  follow 
the  outcrop  of  Cretaceous  So.  1  across  the  valley.  This  class  covers 
about  150  sfiuare  miles  of  country. 

The  hills  e;ipped  with  lava  grow  timber.  All  told  there  are  about  1,251 
square  miles  ot  lVui\j6t-\aTV(i  \ii  tWs  "sestera  subdivision. 
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Along  the  valleys  of  the  Williams,  Blue,  and  Muddy  Rivers,  and  also 
to  a  sniall<*r  extent  in  the  valley  of  theFrazier  and  some  of  the  smaller 
streams,  there  are  broad  tracts  of  terraced  prairie  country,  400  square 
miles  altogether,  covered  mostly  with  the  lake-beds,  and  growing  short 
bunch-grass  and  often  sage-brush,  available  for  grazing  only,  at  least 
for  some  time  to  come. 

The  river-bottoms  of  all  the  streams  furnish  fine  farming-land,  espe- 
cially east  of  the  Hot  Springs,  along  the  Upper  Grand  and  its  branches. 

Below  the  Hot  Springs  the  Grand  Kiver  is  bordered  with  broad  bot- 
tomlands  along  its  course  to  the  canon  in  the  Park  range.  Large 
tracts  of  land  could  easily  be  made  cultivatable  by  irrigation. 

The  total  amount  at  present  capable  of  cultivation  I  should  estimate 
at  175  sqnare  miles,  a  liberal  estimate,  ranging  in  elevation  from 
7,183  feet  above  sea-level,  which  is  the  height  of  the  mouth  of  Blue 
Itiver,  up  to  8,403  feet,  the  altitude  of  the  Frizier  Valley.  Grain  can 
be  raised  at  an  elevation  of  9,000  feet,  but  above  7,000  feet  or  7.500,  it 
is  liable  to  be  injured  by  frosts.  Potatoes  and  the  common  vegetables 
can  be  cultivated  up  to  9,000  feet  elevation. 

The  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains  and  the  x>ortion  of  the  plains  bor- 
dering the  mountains  are  so  well  settled,  and  the  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  many  towns  and  settlements  so  numerous  that  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  them,  and  I  will  con- 
fine myself  to  the  main  lines  of  travel  and  the  ways  of  communication 
oi)en  into  the  Middle  Park. 

Dt^nver  now  has  railroad  communication  with  all  the  large  towns 
scattered  along  the  base  of  the  mountains.  The  Denver  Pacific,  run- 
ning north,  connecting  with  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad  at  Cheyenne; 
the  Kansas  Pacific,  running  east  to  Kansas  City,  and  the  Denver  and 
Bio  Grande  Eailroad  south  to  Pueblo,  and  eventually,  when  completed, 
to  Santa  Fe,  X.  M.  The  Colorado  Central  Railroad  connects  Denver 
with  G  Iden  City,  Boulder  City,  Valmont,  and  Longmont.  A  narrovv- 
gjuige  branch  ot  the  Colorado  Central  Railroad  passes  up  the  famous 
Clear  Creek  canon,  follows  the  windings  of  the  stream,  branching  at  the 
junction  of  North  Cleur  Creek,  one  branch  following  up  that  fork  to 
Black  Hawk  and  Central  City,  and  the  other  up  the  main  stream  to 
Floyd  Hill,  five  miles  below  Idaho. 

JVIost  of  the  main  streams  draining  the  eastern  slope  have  roads  follow- 
ing up  their  valleys  whenever  it  is  practicable,  and  winding  along  the 
ridges  when  the  canons  become  impassable. 

Estes  Park,  near  Long's  Peak,  is  accessible  by  means  of  a  road  from 
Longmont.  Jamestown  and  Gold  Hill  are  connecteil  with  the  plains  by 
roads  np  Jim  Creek,  Left- Hand  and  Four-Mile  Creeks. 

Caribou  has  atri-weekly  stage  to  Black  Hawk  and  Central  City,  pass- 
ing through  Middle  Boulder  and  RoUinsville.  All  the  towns  are  con- 
nected witb  each  other  by  good  roads. 

Georgetown,  Idaho,  and  the  settlements  on  Clear  Creek,  have  daily 
connection  with  Floyd  Hill,  the  present  terminus  of  the  railroad,  thereby 
giving  daily  connection  with  Denver. 

The  Denver  and  South  Park  road  enters  the  mountains  at  Turkey 
Creek  canon  and  follows  the  general  course  of  that  stream  to  its  source, 
then  across  to  the  North  Fork  of  the  South  Platte,  then  across  the 
divide  into  South  Park,  through  Hamilton  to  Fair  Play. 

At  Hamilton,  a  road  connects  with  Breckinridge,  from  which  town 
there  is  a  tri- weekly  stage  connecting  at  Hamilton  with  the  daily  stage 
from  Fair  Play  to  Denver. 
^     From  Georgetown  a  road  crosses  the  divide  at  the  Argentine  Pass^ 


soullipast  of  Gmy'H  P^ak,  at  an  elevntioD  of  abont  13,100  feet,  passes 
donn  tlie  Snake  liiver,  two  miles  l>elow  MoDteziiiua,  with  nhicli  tbei-e  i» 
u  comtectiug  roiid,  and  joiue  tlie  road  dowu  tbe  Blue  lUvor  :tt  iht:  juuc- 
tiou  of  ttie  sti-eams. 

A  trail  counecta  Geor^etowii  with  the  Denver  and  Soutti  Park  lioad, 
joining  tbe  lalt«r  at  the  mouth  of  the  Xorth  Braueli  of  the  North  Fork  of 
the  South  Platte. 

Four  miles  above  Grant  post-office  ou  the  South  Faik  Bottd  a  trail 
turns  off  to  Mouteicuma. 

At  Jefferson,  ou  the  Soath  Park  Bond,  a  road,  formerly  the  stage-road, 
bntuebes  off,  crosses  over  Jefferson  Pass  to  Georgia  Gnluh,  uud  juiua 
the  road  dowu  Snake  Uiver. 

A  trail  uot  often  niwd  except  for  tbe  ascent  of  Gray's  Peak,  crosses 
between  Gray's  aud  Toit'ey'ii  Peaks  eonueeting  Aloutezuma  with  George- 
town. 

At  present  there  are  a  number  of  trails  crossing  the  main  crest,  aud 
tbis  season  a  good  wugon-i-oad  has  been  built. 

Commencing  at  the  noilh,  there  is  no  way  known  of  crossing  the  siun- 

^     mit  ridge  until  we  go  as  far  south  as  Arajtahoe  Peak.     Up  lolhis  point 

tbe  mountains  are  very  rough,  averaging  13,OU0  feet  in  height,  u»i^« 

I'      Peak  rising  to  14,271  feet,  with  no  pus»<e«i  between  the  iH^ks. 
The  e»»tem  side  is  bordered  with  a  line  of  steep  precipices  and  am- 
pUtheaters,  filled  with  immense  snow-liehls  aud  iucloeiug  countless  lakes. 
The  precipice  on  the  easteru  face  of  Long's  Peak,  a  sheer  wall  esleudiug 
.      from  the  suniuiit  to  timljer-Iiue,  is  ovw  3,000  feet  in   height  by  Uuxi- 
'     metric  measurement. 

South  of  Arapahoe  Peak  a  trail  crosses  from  Caribou  over  into  Ihts 
park,  imssiiif;  li\  ilie  Fourth  of  July  lode.   It  is  uwmI  only  by  the  minera 
f     of  tLai  il    li  II  ■,  :f;,  !  i.  not  Rueaay  way  of  reachtug  the  park. 

NeM  Niiuth,  is  the  new  i-oad,piinsin{;  up  Soiiili  Boulder 

Ciei-li  I  ■  luid  crosMMg  ttie  siiiuuiit-riilH''  "  ln'iv  llio  I'w 

trail  ciossi'M  ii.mi-  Dji'  center  of  tbe  low  portion  of  the  rauji;e  lietwet'u 
Arapiilioc  aud  James  Peaks  at  iin  elevation  of  1 1,«13  ft-et.  It  tlieu  winds 
dowu  the  western  slope  into  the  valley  of  tbe  Frazier,  wliiili  it  follows 
nearly  to  the  cauon,  when  it  swings  to  the  west  to  the  Hot  Sjuiii^^s. 

A  road  was  -started  from  Cenlral  City  with  the  intention  of  con- 
tinuing it  over  into  the  park  ;  it  is  now  built  as  far  as  James  Peak  and 
makes  the  ascent  of  that  peak  very  easy,  as  it  extends  nearly'  to  the 
suinuiit.  An  excellent  trail  leaver  this  road  near  its  teruiitins  and 
crosses  the  range  to  the  north  of  James  Peak,  joining  tbe  Boulder  road 
down  in  the  valley  of  the  Frazier, 

Berthoud's  trail,  starting  from  Empire  City,  follows  up  the  Xorth 
Fork  of  South  Clear  Creek,  crosses  the  divide  below  timl)er-line  thiongli 
Bertlioud's  pass  at  an  elevation  of  11,316  feet,  aud  passes  dowu  Mose^i 
Creek. 

Vasiniez's  trail  is  the  eontinnation  of  Bertlioud's  on  the  e.isteru  side 
and  crosses  through  Vasquez's  Pass,  the  next  iu  order  southwest  of 
Berthoud's,  at  an  elevation  of  about  11,5(10  feet. 

VasijueK's,  Bcrthoud's,  and  the  James- Peak  trails  Join  on  the  western 
side,  and  farther  dowu  in  the  i>ark  the  combined  trail  joinu  tbe  wagon 
road  to  the  Ilot  Springs. 

Jones's  trail  follows  up  the  Sorth  Fork  of  South  Clear  Creek  from 
Empire,  and  crosses  through  Jones's  Puss  about  live  miles  southwest  at 
Vasciuez'a  Pass,  at  an  elevation  of  ia.ul3  feet,  (Parry,)  follows  dowu  tbe 
Williams  Ilivcr  to  within  a  few  miles  of  ils  junction  with  the  Ciraml, 
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wben  it  tnrns  to  the  west  and  crosses  the  hills  to  Jones's  ranch  on  the 
Grand  near  the  month  of  the  Troublesome  River. 

This  covers  all  the  roads  and  trails  now  oi)en  into  the  park  from  the 
east,  the  only  other  way  of  reaching  it  being  from  Montezuma  or 
Breckenrid<j:e  by  means  of  the  valleys  of  the  Snake  and  Blue  liivers. 

A  good  road  is  built  down  the  valley  of  the  Blue  from  Brecikenridge, 
joined  by  the  one  from  Montezuma  down  the  Snake.  It  follows  tlie 
Blue  to  a  point  about  three  miles  from  its  mouth,  when  it  crosses  the 
hills  iorming  the  divide  between  the  Blue  and  Williams  liivers  to 
Jones's  ranch  on  the  Grand,  and  follows  up  the  north  side  of  the  Grand 
to  the  Hot  Springs.  A  trail  which  joins  this  road  passes  up  Ten-Mile 
Creek  and  crosses  over  to  the  Eagle  Biver,  west  of  the  Park  range. 
Another  trail  leaves  this  road  on  the  east  and  crosses  through  Ute  Pass 
to  the  north  ot  Ute  Peak,  goes  almost  straight  to  the  Hot  Springs,  con- 
siderably shortening  the  distance.  Within  the  park  communication 
between  the  different  portions  is  ea^sy. 

A  road  passable  for  wagons  leaves  the  Boulder  road  at  a  point 
thirteen  miles  from  the  Hot  Springs,  and  crosses  to  the  Frazier  below 
the  cation,  then  to  the  Grand  and  up  the  Grand  to  Grand  Lake. 

Berthoud's  road  to  the  White  Biver  agency  and  Utah  crosses  the 
hills  from  the  Hot  Springs  to  a  ford  on  the  Troublesome,  about  four 
miles  from  its  mouth,  then  across  to  the  Muddy  and  through  Gore's 
pass  in  the  Park  range  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Bear  Biver. 

A  trail  leaves  this  road  and  runs  north  across  the  main  divide  from 
the  headwaters  of  the  Muddy  into  North  Park. 

The  continental  divide  at  this  point  between  the  Middle  and  North 
Parks  is  only  a  low  rolling  country,  about  9,400  feet  in  elevation,  and 
easily  crossed  at  any  point. 

A  trail  up  the  Troublesome  River  crosses  to  the  west  of  Park  View 
^lountain  into  the  North  Park,  and  one  up  Willow  Creek  crosses  to  the 
east  of  Park  View  at  an  elevation  of  9,683  feet. 

The  heavy  falls  of  snow  which  blockade  the  mountain-passes  make 
access  or  egress  to  and  from  the  park  in  winter  very  difficult,  and 
almost  impossible,  except  by  the  road  up  the  valley  of  the  Blue  to 
Breckenridge,  with  which  communication  is  generally  kept  open  during 
the  whole  year. 

In  Denver  the  average  rain-fall  is  12  inches  per  annum,  and  probably 
in  the  Middle  Park  18  inches.  Along  the  main  crest  of  the  mountains, 
and  for  a  distance  of  live  miles  on  either  side,  the  yearly  rain-fall  will 
X)robably  reach  25  inches. 

The  time  for  the  Urst  heavy  fall  of  snow  is  very  variable  and  no  pre- 
cise rule  can  be  given.  Often  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  comes  late  in  Octo- 
ber or  early  in  November,  sufficient  to  close  the  mountain-i>asses  for  the 
winter;  but  if  there  is  not  a  heavy  snow-storm  then,  there  will  be  none 
until  the  last  of  February  or  early  in  the  spring. 

For  about  one-half  of  the  winters  a  great  deal  of  snow  falls  between 
the  20tli  of  October  and  the  15th  of  November,  and  for  the  remaining 
years  the  greatest  amount  will  fall  between  the  20th  of  February  and 
the  25th  of  March.  One  of  the  severest  storms  known  was  on  the  24th 
of  March,  when  3  feet  of  snow  fell  at  Denver,  and  in  the  mountains  the 
fall  was  5  feet.  The  greatest  depth  of  snow  that  has  fallen  at  one  time 
was  on  the  22d  of  October,  1860,  when  the  fall  on  the  Snake  and  Blue 
Bivers  was  about  G  feet. 

The  snow  remains  in  the  mountains  until  the  first  or  middle  of  June. 
The  passes  are  not  open  generally  until  the  last  of  May,  and  then  they 
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liftvs  tn  l>e  dboveled  ont ;  if  left  to  tbemselves  tliey  would  not  bi 
ahlit  riiitil  ttm  laKt  of  Juiit*. 

The  «-iiitcr(il'  m72  and  1873  waeqiiitu  inllil  aii<l  oimmi,  ni>il  I 
ci'08K(>il  the  niouritiUu-iiaHttes  as  late  88  tlie  liu<t  l>»rt  ol  Feirimti; 
tbe  iimvy  ii[>nii(f-BijowH  blocked  tlie  trails,  and  in  the  middle  o/ 
Iboro  Kii«  »till  a  feet  of  8IIOW  iu  tbe  Bortbouii  I'lim.  lii  18fi7  tliei 
11  Iwiew  umonnt  of  suow  there  as  late  as  the  2!l[h  of  June. 

Tbu  ii4aw  mild  i'lom  lloUiiisville  ncrofui  the  main  divide  in  cto»« 
wiuti^r  by  tlie  siiuw,  and  it  will  be  ifupoasible  to  keep  itopeo  doril 
wiDter-HeAsoii,  a«  it  uroones  altuve  timtfer-liue. 

Tbe  niOBt  practii'iiblo  route  for  a  road  to  be.  kept  open  tlie  , 
Heanoii,  iu  eaws  tbe  settlementH  in  Middle  I'aik  iiicreiiHe  nunieiei 
reijiiiruit,  tsibruiigb  tlie  Uertboud  Paas,  niiere  it  can  crows  below  t| 
liiitf."  I 

A  li^l  of  the  towns,  witlt  the  date  of  tbeir  NOttlement,  tbe  popd 
an  K1VCU  ill  the  ceu^as-reiHirt  of  ISTU,  together  with  tJieu  presuutt 
Itiliuu,  as  guUiercd  frutn  various  souices,  is  appended.  ■  | 
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NevadnCity 

The  towns  and  tniuiug-uinips  ou  the  Blue  and  Snake  Kivei 
almost  <leserted  in  tbe  winter,  with  a  very  variable  popnlatioo 
Etiinimer.  Empire,  now  almost  forsaken,  was  once  very  active  aritl 
peroiits.  Gold  Bill  wa^i  of  considerable  importance  when  first  si 
and  then  declined  nntil  it  was  nearly  deserted,  but  within  the  las' 
or  two,  since  the  diasovery  of  the  rich  telluride  ores  at  the  Bed 
and  Cold  Spring  mines,  it  has  returned  to  its  former  prosi^>erit 
number  of  towns  and  mining-camps,  liku  Uold  Dirt  and  Bakervil 
jiow  entirely  abandoned. 

•Since  tbis  waa  written  a  roail  li.ia  beeo  built  over  tliin  imas,  connmtiav 
City  diitjctly  with  the  Hot  SprinRu  in  JlirtiUe  Park,  niul  a  liriilge  nuross  the  Gitui< 
at  the  aprlngB  reaiBia  cw^inft  Uie^e  ■^owiftJiB  M,  sJi  »:oB*sMt  of  the  fear. 
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The  heights  of  the  mountains,  &c.,  given  are  mostly  barometric,  a 

5bw  only  being  determined  trigonometrically  from  adjacent  points,  and 

bhose  are  marked  with  a  t    The  heights  of  Gray's  and  Torrey's  Peaks 

determined  by  angles  of  elevation  and  depression  from  Mount  Lin- 

ltt3olu,  tore  and  back  lights  having  been  taken.    The  height  of  Mount 

iV!iiucolD  is  determined  by  means  of  a  line  run  with  spirit-level,  and  one 
of  the  base-barometers  was  stationed  near  its  summit,  so  that  the 
liucoln  barometer  has  been  used  as  a  base  for  determining  the  heights 
peaks  above  timber-line.  But  the  barometer  was  not  located  on 
Xiincoln  until  after  Gray,  Torrey,  and  also  Mount  Evans  were  visited, 

iteo  the  trigonometric  heights  of  these  mountains  are  given  as  being 

iomearer  the  true  height  than  a  barometric   determination  referred  to 

•iSDenver  as  a  ba«e,  9,^0  feet  below. 

Capt.  E.  L.  Berthoud  calculated  the  height  of  Long's  Peak,  from  a 

Mpbase  line,  8,400  feet  in  length,  measured  near  the  Big  Thompson,  as 

^sl3,767,  assuming  the  bench  at  Golden  City  as  5,300 ;  this,  when  reduced 
-  to  sea-level,  gives  the  height -of  Long's  Peak  as  14,196  feet.    The  height 

— calculated' from  our  barometric  observations  is  14,271  feet. 

^  All  the  heights  depend  upon  the  altitude  of  Denver,  which  has  been 
taken  as  5,190.58  feet  for  the  depot  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Eailroad,  and 
as  5,244.58  feet  for  the  Denver  signal-service  barometer. 

^     The  heights  at  Golden  City  and  along  the  line  of  the  Colorado  Central 
'  Bailroad  to  Longmont  are  taken  from  the  levels  of  the  construction-line 

—  of  that  road.  The  heights  on  Clear  Creek  up  to  Black  Hawk  are  also 
from  the  Colorado  Central  Railroad  levels. 

The  heights  of  Georgetown,  Downieville,  and  Fall  River  are  deter- 
mined from  the  survey  for  the  Denver,  Georgetown,  and  Utah  Railroad, 
and  are  the  best  results  at  present  obtainable.  The  connection  with 
the  Colorado  Central  Railroad  levels  is  made  at  the  bridge  in  Idaho. 
Capt.  E.  L.  Berthoud's  preliminary  survey  made  in  1866  agrees  very  well 
at  corresponding  points.  His  levels  make  the  height  of  Fall  River  as 
7,719  feet;  Downieville, 8,018  feet;  and  Georgetown,  lower  bridge,  8,514 
feet.  This  survey  was  carried  over  Berthoud's  Pass,  the  summit  being 
11,313  feet. 

MOUNTAIKS. 

Elevation. 

Arapahoe,  front  range 13,5*20 

Audnbon,  front  range <13, 17:? 

Bald  MoQutain,  front  range,  noxu:  Ward  District 11,493 

Mount  Morrison,  foot-hills 7,1)03 

Brr*;en'«  Mountain,  overlooking  Bergen's  Park 9,773 

BroHS,  Middle  Park,  overlooking  the  Hot  Springs 9,  Aii^ 

Byers,  Middle  l*ark,  divide  between  WiUiams  and  Frazier  Rivers 12, 778 

Chief,  foot-hills 11,.S33 

Collin  Top,  overlooking  Antelope  Park 8,003 

Conical  Batte,  Middle  Park,  upper  Valley  of  the  Maddy 9,  ^48 

'      Corral  Peak,  at  the  park  head  of  Corral  Creek 11,333 

I      Evan8,front  range <14,330 

Gray's  Peak,  front  range fl4, 341 

Griffith  Mountain, overlooking  Georgetown 11,273 

High  Point,  front  ran^e,  south  of  the  Boulder  road 11,988 

Hog-Back,- between  Big  and  Little  Thom|)son  Creeks 7, 923 

James  Peak,  front  range 13,283 

Lillie's  Mountain,  near  Este's  Park - - 11,433 

Long's  Peak, front  range.... ^ * 14,271 

McClolHn,  front  range a3,423 

Mount  at  head  of  Turkey  and  Cub  Creeks 10, 623 

Park  View,  between  Middle  and  North  Parks 12, 433 

PoweU,  Park  Range * 13,398 

Prospect  HiH,  in  Este's  Park 8.893 

Ralston  Butte 10,593 


Booslie,  front  range.. 

fiiuitb's  Ptak,  front  noge iUl.GiS 

Eouth  Boulder  Peak,  luot^lla €,53S   '. 

Bqnaw.  roul^billl 11.73S   | 

Btatlon  LX,  south  end  of  tbe  Medicine  Bow  BangB li,5t3   < 

SlolioiiLXVn.MiddleP«rk,LowerVnUeyof  tbeMnddy ie.2« 

Sugftr.L.)af,fiKrt-hilla e,9a   \ 

To wej'a  Peak,  front  ranga ,„.,  a4.:f3>   i 

Ute  Peak, Middle  Park ni.966 

Williams,  Uiddle  Puk nt,4U 


'Wiiiteloce  Monntcuii,  tiinili  of  th«  Jiat  Sprlnga  .. 


fiummit  of  thn  Bonldor  riMd 

Bertlioad'n  Puss,  (Pwry) 

Bertliuiiil'H  Psws.  K.  L.  llertboud'a  prdimiaary  nilrnad  anrvof  of  ISGfi.. 

Jaiicn'»  Pnss,  (Parrv) 

l-aw  utiitiul  of  willow  Cra*k  to  Nortli  Park 

Dividi-  nt  liuad  of  Muddy  River,  (abuatj 

TOWNS  iKD  inSCEUANEOBH    HElGHTe    EifiT  OF  THK  MilS  Dl' 


Ooldou  Depot .- 6,687 

voider  Jancttnn £,015.4 

Ralatou  H^tatiAU 5.«ll 

BalstOD  Creek,  WHtor &,li1l   ) 

Cburcli  euttlun &,4S  ' 

Hook  Creek 3,30   i 

rCori  Creek S,m  I 

'    Corf  Creek  Biding 5.M9.T  1 

Bovidwin 5,  4ifl 

Lake  =:.!<. h.'Sa 

Simth  UimUltr Creek a,  J* 

Korlli  IlmildMr  Creek 5,S31 

Unissiiig  of  Boulder  Valley  Railroad,  ile]iot 5.87! 

Ki  Wot,  depot - 5.1H 

Lon^iiiniit 'tppnt - 4,  Kj&a 

r  "i'-!-i"^'f  ' I' 4.il7« 


jud  of  town.. 

t.;eor;;i:to«-ii,   .\lpine    atrtut,  about  400    feet  oast  of  tlio  north  hratich  of 
Clenr  Cr-.k 

Toot  of  Ilortboud'ii  Pass,  Utrtlioud's  prolimiuftry  railroad  lino  of  186C 

BAROMETRIC, 

Terrible  Mine 

Biikei^vilk 

Kelso  Cabin 

Stcv«ii»siliue,onMtC!idlniiMoiiut«iii 

Junetioii  Hunae,  Denver  und  Sutiih  Park  road . 

Ber<^u'B  Park 

RolliiiHvillo .. .,... ....... , , 

Nedeilaml,  formerly  Middle  Boulder . 

Carillon,  Phiiiter'akotel 

Gold  Hill 

Joniestuwn 


LADD.1 


ELEVATION. 
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Elevation. 

Antelope  Park 6,433 

Allcn^s  Park ^ 8,513 

Esters  Park,  Evans's  ranch 7,  GOO 

Little  Thompson  Croek,  inside  the  Hog-Backs 5,  G2'A 

South  Saint  Vrain's  Creek,  at  crossing  of  road  from  Ward  District  to  Allen 

Park 8,6r)3 

Middle  Saint  Vrain's,  at  crossing  of  same 7,^03 

Park  on  the  South  Boulder  Creek,  above  RoUinsville 8,  SSi 

WEST  OP  THE  MAIN  DIVIDB. 

Grand  Lake : 8,153 

Junction  of  East  Fork  of  Grand  and  Grand  Rivers 8, 12.3 

Mouth  of  Frazier  Cafion 8, 0.s9 

Valley  of  the  Frazier  River,  above  cafion 8,403 

Hot  Springs 7,713 

Junction  of  Blue  and  Grand  Rivers 7, 1?:^3 

Muddy  River,uear  Conical  Butte 7,(Ki3 

Blue  River,  opposite  Ute  Peak 8,013 

TIMBBR-IJXE. 


Mount  Evans .. 

Gray's  Peak 

Mount  Powell.. 
Mount  Byers. .. 
James's  Peak  . . 
Arapahoe  Peak. 
Bald  Mountain. 
Long's  Peak  ... 
Mount  Lillie  .. 

Station  LX 

Park  View..  .. 
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Feet, 

11,300 

11,10J 

*ll,ti00 

11,400 

11,100 

11,100 

11, 100 

11,100 

11,100 

*11,G00 

•11,100 


Estimated. 


GEOGMPHICAL  REPORT  OF  HENRY  GASSETT,  M.  E. 


Sib  :  I  tiave  the  houor  to  snlimit  to  you  herewith  my  geograpbaai 
report  on  the  field-work  of  1873. 

The  iMtty  in  my  charge  was  composed  as  follows:  Dr,  A.  V.  Peale, 
geolo^Ut;  W.  B.  THftftart,  assistant  geologist;  Hi'ury  W.  Sturkle,  as- 
xiHtant  topogniiiher,  and  J,  H.  Batty,  uataralist,  with  two  packers  and  a 
cuolc. 

The  party  left  the  depot  camp  near  Denver  on  May  29,  and  8|MU]t  the 
following  sis  weeks  in  the  coanlry  east  and  north  of  Sonth  Park.  At 
Fairplay,  in  the  middle  of  Jnly,  we  met  your  party,  and  together  crof»ed 
the  Arkanaas  Valley,  the  Sawatch  Eange,  and  the  Elk  AlouutainH,  word- 
ing a  belt  of  the  country  through  the  middle  of  the  district  aa  far 
we^t  as  the  ouo  Iinndred  and  seventh  nieritUao.  After  separating  fVom 
your  party  on  August  10,  we  flnislied  the  eoutheni  jiart  of  the  (iii«trict, 
then  crossed  the  Elk  Mountain  divide  and  finished  the  northern  port, 
reaching  the  Arkansas  Valley  again  about  the  middle  of  Septejtiher. 
The  remainder  of  the  season  whh  used  in  finishing  op  work  which  had 
previously  been  left  partially  done,  in  the  country  (south  and  ea&t  of 
Sonth  Park. 

The  plan  of  the  topographical  work  was  as  follows:  It  wan  al!,  with 
Blight  exceptions,  carried  on  from  commanding  iioints,  usually  the  bi^- 
est  peaks  in  the  neighborhood.  'A  couuected  system  of  seoandai; 
triangulation,  within  the  primary  system,  was  carried  oo  with  the  gnd- 
iciitiT.  Ill  This  system  all  three  angles  of  the  trian-rles  were  observed 
wheiK-vi-r  iiossible.  The  number  of  stations  was  Ofi,  and  the  average 
distance  between  them  was  eight  and  a  half  miles.  At  each  stiitiou  a 
draimif^e  and  a  ptofiie  sketch  were  made  of  the  country  within  the  ran^ 
of  vision,  and  all  iwomiueiit  points  were  located.  Elevations  weK 
measured  by  barometers  and  dip-angles  with  the  gradieuter.  The  mwe 
important  streams  were  meandered. 

The  party  reached  Denver  on  October  23,  and  immediately  disbanded 

The  notes  in  the  accompanying  rei>ort  concerning  the  comnion  mani- 
malia  and  birds  of  Colorado  were  furnished  me  by  Mr.  J.  H,  Batty,  nat- 
uralist of  this  division. 

The  botanical  notes,  giving  a  list  of  the  most  valuable  trees  ami 
herbs  of  the  Territory,  were  given  me  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Coulter,  botanisi 
of  the  survey. 

Very  respectfullv,  yonrs, 

HEidtY  GAis'SETT. 

Dr.  F.  V.  nAYDEN. 

Uiiitfd  Stati8  Geologist,  in  eharge  Vnited  Stales 

Qeoloyical  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories. 


Tho  district  assigned  to  the  middle  division  is  bounded  in  latitude br 
the  parallels  of  38"^  45'  aud  39'^  30',  and  in  lougil  ude  by  the  eighth  goi*!*- 
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meridian  of  the  land  survey  on  the  east,  and  by  the  one  hundred  and 
seventh  meridian  on  the  west.  The  area  is  about  7,200  square  miles. 
This  district  is  very  much  diversified,  consisting  of  high  plains,  plateaus, 
and  moiintainranges. 

The  drainage  systems  may  be  classified  as  follows: — 

1st.  That  of  the  South  Platte,  which  drains  South  Park  and  most  of  the 
country  cast  of  it.  The  area  embraced  by  this  system  is  3,300  square 
miles,  of  which  1,700  square  miles  are  plain  or  valley  country,  and  the 
remaining  1,600  square  miles  are  mountainous. 

2d.  That  of  the  Arkansas  River,  consisting  mainly  of  a  broad,  trough- 
like valley,  lying  between  the  South  Park  and  the  main  range  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  (which  is  there  known  as  the  Sawatch  Range,)  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  plains  east  of  the  mountains,  and  the  mount- 
ainous region  about  Pike's  Peak,  which  are  drained  by  a  branch  of  the 
Arkansas,  known  as  the  FoBtaine  qui  Bouille.  The  area  drained  by 
the  Arkansas  system  is  about  1,700  square  miles,  of  which  500  square 
miles  are  plain  and  valley  country  and  1,200  mountainous  country. 

3d.  That  of  the  Gunnison  and  the  Grand  Rivers,  which,  heading  in 
the  western  slopes  of  the  great  Sawatch  Range,  flow  in  a  general  westerly 
direction,  draining  all  the  country  west  of  the  Sawatch  Range. 

The  divide  between  these  streams  is  a  high  range,  known  as  the  Elk 
Mountains.  The  drainage  area  of  the  former  is  about  700  square  miles, 
of  which  100  square  miles  are  valley  country  and  600  mountainous. 
The  area  drained  by  the  latter  is  1,500  square  miles,  200  of  it  being  val- 
lev  and  1,300  mountainous. 

Of  the  total  area  of  the  district,  2,500  square  miles,  or  little  more  than 
one-third,  are  plain  and  valley  country,  the  remainder,  4,700  square 
miles,  being  mountainous. 

The  plains  which  form  the  eastern  part  of  the  district  are  drained 
in  part  by  the  South  Platte  and  its  numerous  branches,  and  in  part  by 
the  branches  of  the  Fontaine  qui  Bouille,  the  divide  between  the  two 
systems,  consisting  merely  of  a  slight  rise  in  the  level  of  the  plains. 
The  elevation  of  the  plains  at  the  north  line  of  the  district  is  about  5,300 
feet,  thence  the  slope  is  gradual  up  to  the  divide,  which  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  8,000  feet,  and  thence  the  plains  sloi>e  gently  and  regularly 
down  to  the  south  line,  where  the  elevation  is  about  5,600  i'eet.  The 
valleys  of  the  streams  are  very  slight,  and  in  the  dry  season  much  of  the 
water  sinks  in  the  gmvelly  soil.  There  is  no  timber,  except  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  divide. 

The  list  of  elevations  along  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad, 
which  is  api)ended,  shows  the  profile  of  the  plains  very  well. 

Rising  abruptly  from  the  plains  on  the  west  is  a  plateau-like  range, 
known  as  the  Colorado  or  Front  Range,  which  increases  gradually  in 
elevation  toward  the  south,  until,  near  the  south  line,  it  culminates  in 
the  group  of  mountains  of  which  Pike's  Peak  is  the  center.  Near  the 
north  line  the  South  Platte  cuts  through  this  range,  and  just  north  of 
Pike's  Peak  the  Fontaine  qui  Bouille  heads  in  its  western  part,  and 
cuts  a  ctnlou  through  nearly  its  whole  width.  It«  elevation  near  the 
north  line  is  8,000  feet,  near  the  canon  of  the  Fontaine  qui  Bouille  it 
is  about  9,000  i'eet. 

The  mountains  of  the  Pike's  Peak  group  are  from  10,000  to  14,000  feet 
in  elevation.  The  plateau  is  crested  in  many  places  by  ragged  granite 
ridges,  of  which  Platte  Mountain  or  Devil's  Head  is  the  highest,  0,203  feet 
above  the  sea.  This  range  is  sparsely  timbered  with  ])iue  and  spruce. 
West  of  this  range  the  country  consists  alternately  of  beautiful,  well- 
watered  parks  and  rugged  granite  slopes,  as  far  west  as  tl^^  ^v-^c^ 
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caSoo  of  ffce  dootk  Pbltfe.    Tku  cxooo  U  cut  fai 

tte  oMl  lo  •  FtiuilU!  BiMKmm,  am  the  verf  bf  s  h 

Wlhwiitea  or  the  lUaaiA*  fiMtgr.  wbkk  1  a^ 

Cram  ibe  Lirfr»  creek  vbiefa  ftcnn  >iattg  Hft  sa«lfa«n  Im*. 

tUny-are  nOes  kto^  fiiUa«u«  tbe  gcMnl  eoanr  at  ti 

ten  dttfcn  cmily  im  dafcrent  |Mt>,  m^teg  &«■  «M  to  Mm  IM. 

ItMtwnlj  iwililf  tir  fit  ■■iinwiiil  rin  Ibwmc  M^e  of  llbe  vat«. 

TtelWrraD  Riage  Uea  tietweca  thecBSMoT  ibe  Soaife  Pl»tte,  Tv- 
lyiS  Creek,  UMigoatta  Pork.  It  i>  mtan  pre|»ttly  m  gt— P  e^  MiMilahi 
ttaa  a  dHlned  nwen.  it*  devmtioa  watkc*,  n  a  few  wiaaiai,  IS^M 
feel,  witb  an  avenee  tfefaiua  o(  IMIOO  brt. 

^ireefl  T^nyall  CkvA  and  tbe  Sooili  Pbtte,  the  eanatiT  ia  a^m, 
pnk-like,  sad  well  valend,  m»  aho  u  Boat  at  the  eonnliy  hwc  Madl 
of  tbe  SoDib  Platte.    Tbne  in  irfeoty  of  ibe  beat  of  itmber  aad   jtii 

Sontli  Park  ia  a  table-butd,  ray  onHbnn  ia  aarikee.  Thb  ibe  rT-rfiliM 
of  a  fe«  mmor  ridirea,  wbiefa  tiavetwe  it  io  a  dtreetiao  jreneraUy  a  liiilr 
nut  of  wintb,  and  in  tbe  ■ootbeni  part  anmnrnta  Toleaiue  bailee,  lu 
abniie  M  u<-ariTeIli|>ticaI,lbe  lonftest  oxisbnTiBgadireetMNiabaatiMflk 
HDd  MMif  b.  nnd  a  lenfftb  of  50  atilea.  wbile  iti  ^oUct  axia  bi  2»  ■!■ 
loug.  Tbe  area  u  about  l,UOO  aqaarc  miles.  Tbe  prevmtlibg  rlnwi  b 
ft«a  narlbveat  to  aoatbeoiit.  Tbe  elevaiioa  is,  in  tl»e  uonlHrm  mat 
MrtbweMern  part,  9fil)0  to  10 JMMl  ftet ;  io  tbe  vmtem and  Mmib«e«i«ni 
fNtft,  6^  to  9.000,  and  in  tbe  Boatbeaateta  part,  8,000  leet.  Ib«  mm 
denuino  ia  talis  ^.MO  &et. 

Tbe  limiuof  the  jmik  nre  Hharplr  d«dned  br  tbe  moantaioa.  vbid 
riaeoa  all  sidAs  abmittly  from  the  plaiiM  to  ib^  bi;be«t  Mimmit^.  Tbe 
Tarr^all  ICaiiK**  l)4>undA  it  on  the  eani  »8  far  as  TsrrTiall  < 'rcfk :  tbenn 
to  tbe  toDtb  end,  aiooiid  tbe  aontb  cimI,  and  up  tbe  west  «ulf-  -i*  l^r  Durtb 
■a  Boffalo  PejibM,  tbe  boandarr  eomiani  of  sooded  bilK  Int.  n::;  t-U-T.v 
I'mnn  of  I'MXi't  to  Il.WiO  feci,  ami  risins  atMjul  2,<"Ni  ]..  r  -■■•:] 

(ibiu.  A*.  JJiiltulo  I'vako  iln-  r;iiJ:;e  li.-w-s  al>ni|>!l\  li.  Ui-.i.  ..  i-  ii^  .. 
13.0(fU  t»  14.i)0U  lii-t  lji;4li,  lall*^!  ibe  Park  ivatige,  i\iirU  j.>iiik  lin-  kun 
range  ai  MtHint  Liiwoln,  nt  the  n>tnhwe»t  corner  of  iLie  jiatk.  TW 
ponbend  of  the  i>ark  is  bonndei)  by  tbe  main  raogv,  whicb  ba«  then 
an  eleratioD  of  1l',MMI  io  11,U00  fei^L 

In  gfueral  tbe  park  is  not  well  waierwl.  Sear  il»  Ijorders,  e>:j>e«ally 
tta  northera  and  western  ftideA,  there  ij^  at  all  sea«nni«  an  abundance  oF 
good  nater,  but  tbrougbout  the  whole  interior  pnrt  of  the  park  water 
18  scarce.  Tbe  large  utreatns  u  nlt-r  but  a  ver>'  nanxjir  l»elt  in  tbeir  un- 
mediate  neigbborboods,  and  the  smaller  streamij  isiuk  in  the  graTell; 
wmI. 

Tbe  Rarfa«e  of  the  park  is  eovereil  with  bnnch-jrrasa  of  »d  excelleot 
qnalttj,  making  it  an  exi»^llent  range  for  rattle  and  nheep  in  summef, 
but  the  peal  ulevalJou  makes  it  extremely  bazanloua  to  winttir  stock 
out  of  iloors. 

There  is  no  timber  except  on  tbe  sides,  but  in  tbe  monniains  tbere  k 
an  abnndance  of  the  best  timber. 

West  of  the  Park  Range  is  tbe  valley  of  the  headwaters  of  iho 
ArkaDKas  River.  Tbis  is  five  to  ten  miles  broad,  well  watore<l,  sparoety 
tJmlH-reil.  and  covered  with  biineh-grass  and  sage.  From  the  extreme 
bead  of  tbe  river  in  Tennessee  Pass  to  I^ke  Creek  the  vall4>y  is  veiy 
broad,  oiien,  and  fertile.  From  Lake  C^reck  south  aitaut  bfit^en  niile^ 
the  river  in  in  canon.  Belotr  this  is  again  a  broad  valley  witfaoai 
tiniHT,  and  tolerably  good  for  grazing  purposes.  The  whole  valicv 
is  mncli  more  shelt<'red  tlian  South  I'ark,  and  on  that  acconiit  is  mncii 
better  fur  wintering  stock. 
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Eagle  River  beads  opposite  the  head  of  the  Arkansas^  in  Tennessee 
Pass,  and  flows  nearly  northwest  to  the  Grand  River.  Its  valley  con- 
sists in  the  npi^er  portion  of  broad,  fertile  meadows,  with  good  grass, 
and  abundance  of  timber  in  the  hills. 

West  of  the  Arkansas  and  Eagle  Rivers  is  the  great  Sawatch  Range, 
which  terminates  on  the  north  in  the  Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
The  main  divide  joins  it  at  Tennessee  Pass,  and  thence  south  follows  its 
crest.  The  peaks  of  this  range  are  between  14,000  and  14,500  feet  in 
height.  Few  points  in  the  range  are  below  13,000  feet  high,  and  the 
average  elevation  of  the  range  is  fully  13,500.  The  orographical  charac- 
ter of  these  mountains,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Park  Range  and  of  the 
main  divide  on  the  north  end  of  South  Park,  is  broad  and  massive. 
Heavy,  bulky  mountain-forms  abound,  while  sharp  pinnacles  and  ser- 
rated ridges  are  entirely  wanting.  This  range  has  an  average  width  of 
fifteen  to  twenty  miles. 

The  country  west  of  the  Sawatch  Range  is  drained  by  the  Gunnison 
River  and  Roaring  Fork,  a  branch  of  the  Grand  River,  Their  valleys 
are  separated  by  a  heavy  range,  the  Elk  Mountains,  second  only  to 
the  Sawatch  in  magnitude  and  elev.ition.  The  direction  of  the  divide 
between  the  two  drainage-systems  is  generally  east  and  west,  but  the 
range  is,  in  reality,  made  uj)  of  a  series  of  ranges  parallel  to  the 
Sawatch ;  i.  6\,  having  a  direction  about  south  30^  east,  and  north  30° 
west,  joined  together  by  saddle-like  ridges,  this  formation  giving  rise 
to  a  number  of  large  branches  of  each  river,  all  parallel,  approximately, 
t^  one  another.  This  range  is  composed  in  great  part  of  stratified 
rocks,  ])rincipally  sandstones,  disturbed  in  several  places  by  upheavals 
of  granite.  These  mountains  present  aspects  entirely  different  from 
those  of  the  Sawatch  Range,  both  in  color,  which  ranges  from  a  dull  red 
to  a  dark  brown,  and  in  form,  which,  instead  of  the  heavy,  massive, 
dome-like  structure  of  the  Sawatch  Range,  presents  us  here  with  sharp 
pinnacles,  spires,  jagged  ridges,  &c. 

The  valleys  of  most  of  the  branches  of  Jthe  Gunnison  are  narrow, 
though  in  some  places,  as  on  the  main  Gunnison  aind  on  East  River, 
they  expand  to  broad  bottoms  several  miles  in  width  covered  with  sage 
and  bunch-grass. 

The  vegetation  in  the  mountain  valleys  is  of  almost  tropical  luxuri- 
ance, the  sandstone  and  limestone  making  a  deep,  rich  soil.  Pine  and 
spruce  trees  cover  the  ridges  heavily,  while  the  bottoms  are  choked  by 
quaking-as[)en  trees. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  divide  the  character  of  the  country  is  v<^rv 
similar  to  that  on  the  south  side;  i,  e.^  a  system  of  parallel  ridges,  par- 
allel to  the  Sawatch  Range.  This  direction  of  the  ridges  is,  however, 
changed  as  we  go  farther  north  to  a  nearly  east  and  west  direction  in 
the  latitude  31)o  15',  by  the  large  branch  of  Roaring  Fork,  known 
as  Frying-Pan  Creek,  which  drains  the  west  face  of  the  northern  half 
of  the  Sawatch  Range.  The  elevation  decreases  rapidly  toward  the 
north,  being  at  the  mouth  of  Fiying-Pan  Creek,  in  latitude  39°  15', 
only  7,000  feet;  and  with  this  decrease  in  elevation  there  comes  a  great 
change  in  the  character  of  the  vegetation. 

The  range  and  extent  of  agri(;nltural  pursuits  are  determined  in  this 
country  rather  by  the  elevation  than  by  any  other  agency. 

The  following  notes  concerning  the  limits  in  altitude  of  the  growth  of 
different  crops  were  given  u)e  by  Mr.  W.  N.  Byers,  of  Denver,  from  his 
own  exi)erieuce  and  observation : 

Wheat,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  turnips,  pciis,  and  the  hardier  garden 
vegetables  are  safe  crops  at  any  elevation  under  7^500  feet.    Potatoes 
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aSOLOOKU.  nTKTET  OT  18B   »EMUnWtt». 

gHMfBDj  dfl  «H1  ■»  Ugb  M  9,0Pe  fiwt,  and  i»ni|B  afv^ys  ap  ■■  ifert 
alliuulr.  WbcMjEnn^ilntdMDf  atMhi^aadnaiMMSftMMfHC, 
bat  stwrn  7,200  ftM  It  M  a  li  ii  f  ii  ilnai  crap,  Inble  In  1w  iBjtKvd  tn  eariy 
soloniu  fnntA  iw  aaem^  0»t»  gmm afHtmiUis  mp  lu  !>,«at  ft**,  bat  gut- 
nal);  luire  to  be  barrolcd  gnea. 

Tte  lirtirf  gteTattana  aabihieJ  at  Ifce  gad  <rf  thJa  n.fan  wffl  Ao»  the 
appQeatioa  of  Umc  frata  to  tke  ana  HBiln  cMMiilecatMV.  ' 

Cattle  ao>)  alieep  do  vcflaa  bish  npaa  CM*  K***^  ^■'tt  ■■"'■■'b   ' 
totiy  to  winter  them  aitboot  pmvitiaotf  hayalwwe«,3l»er  H,awfcet.   < 
yearly  eveij  year  Mice  the  ■gtllnaeiit  of  thoTatHaty  itoefc-haa  wia- 
ta*i  not  uf  duoca  ui  Sooth,  Middle,  aad  E«Sm  Parlu^  tai  ifte  IswcH 
and  BMHt  >hdt*ved  part*  were  •oasht  fur  thb  porpOML  ' 

Tbr  total  pofwIatiMi  I  eatinate  at  6;MML    TUi  n  MLfaiilr  a  nw^    , 
Mtinate,  aa  I  hare  no  foaiia  of  bsfwair  the  oniabv  who  Beaeatfiaed 
aboat  oo  raorim,  Ac^  aw^  bum  tke  aettleaieBta.  I 

The  pfiadpal  •rttlenenla  are  aa  Mlowa :  { 

(Joionulo  ^iriapk  on  the  F«uioe(|ni  BoaOkaiMl  tb»  DenvH-aad   . 
Kio  Grantle  Kailruacl.     Tbis  pLace  ia  tbt!  MKUity-Matof  El  PaMiOoaa^. 
It  woft  fuDodnl,  on  tbe  vokioy  system,  in  ISiL     ItK  pt«aeai  papolatua  '. 
ia  about  'iJKHt.  and  m|iidlf  toctvasio^ 

Culuntdo  Tily,  on  tlip  FoDtaine  ijai  UooiUp.  two  aud  a  bolf  Rlki 
abore  Cokirailn  S|>riD|rH  ;  pnpmlatiou.  6W>.  Thin  |>larv  waa  taart«l  io 
18SB,  at  tite  tinwi  »I  thK  flret  gokl-discu vertex  in  Soolli  ParlL  It  haa 
be«vi  DiiH-h  larfpr  thuu  at  pmeot. 

MflDiton,  Ml  the.  FDataineqai  Buaillr-.abont  Ave  miles  abnveCtibiradu 
SpriU)^  at  Uie  miur'ral  Kftriupn.  and  at  tbe  immediate  fiMtt  «r  Fik>>*B 
Peak.     The  t^iKii  wait  starled  in  I'i'i'J  bv  the  C'uluay  Caiu}uuij.     it  hue    ' 
a  iNi|'ulLjli'.!i  ill  -_'(«>. 

1.1  -^  I'i.    t'ait,  tbe  coimty-8»Mt  of  Park  Cunnty.    It  waa  I 

■n;  '  lifHiig  cxi-iU'iiieiit  ol*  ts:59-*fitl.     It  nntr  bus  »  i<i>|ia 

latiiiii  ol  ;ilKiiit  l.tHH). 

iJticll.y;  ^taitr.I  in  1872;  population.  ^^00. 

Alma;  >tarttd  in  1«72;  [>o|tulatioii,  ■»<). 

tjiLJirtzville:  started  in  IS71;  [>oi>ulatii)n,  2<HI. 

{'J  In-  three  latter  scttleiueiits  owe  their  birth  to  the  rich  luinentl 
dbixiMi.s  rttftitiy  discoverL-d  on  Mounts  Bniss  and  Lincoln.  Thej, 
ax  "i-ll  as*  Fairjilay,  are  Nituatcd  <iii  IIh-  South  Piatt*-,  verj-  near  its 
bead,  at  or  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Bross.| 

Jlontgouier>',  at  the  extreme  head  ot  the  South  Phitte,  which  had. 
ten  years  ago,  a  {wpulatioii  ot  '2,(HitK  now  consists  of  cue  fsiniify. 

IJainilton  and  Tarr>'all,  on  Tanyall  Ci-cek,  uear  ha  head,  have  {Kipula- 
tioiis  lesitectivoly  of  HKl  and  2110.  They  ivere  started  duiiug  the  tuining 
excitement  in  184W,  and  were  at  one  lime  lart;e  plates,  as  Tarr>  all  hati 
for  sevcKil  years  a  iiopulatioii  of  2,<W(i  to  3,iHHt. 

Oro  City,  at  the  head  of  California  Guk-b,  in  the  Arkansas  Valiev, 
was  started  in  184M.  In  ISfil  it  had  a  iiopulation  of  3,U0U.  Now  its 
l)0|iulation  is  3(10. 

Granite,  on  the  Arkansas  Kiver,  at  the  mouth  of  Cash  Creek,  was 
started  in  liSGS,  with  a  |>o{mlation  of  1,000,  which  has  uow  decreased  to 
1W». 

I>ayton,  on  Lake  Creek,  Arkansa.s  Valley,  in  1865-'6  had  400  or  .)00 
inhaliitants ;  now  the  poimlaiion  consists  of  but  one  or  two  fuuiilies. 

The  only  settlements  in  the  park  or  niount^iinB  arc  dei>eQdeut  on 
mining'  for  their  existence. 

"VVi'st  of  the  Sawatch  Range  theix>  ai-e  no  settlements  whatever,  with 
the  exception  of  two  small  mining-camps,  one  iu  the  Elk  Mouiit^ains,  at 
the  Iiead  of  East  K.i\er,  anA  one  m  Uaiou  Park,  ou  tlie  Gunnison  Eiver. 
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PRINCIPAL  PASSES  IN  THE  HIGH  MOUNTAINS. 

The  IbllowiDg  are  the  practicable  passes  in  the  main  range : 

Georgia  Pass,  at  the  head  of  Michigan  Greek,  north  of  South  Park. 
Its  elevation  is  11,811  feet,  while  the  level  of  South  Park,  in  the  neigh 
borhood,  is  about  10,000  feet.    The  grades  are  easy  on  both  sides,  and 
a  small  outlay  of  money  would  suffice  to  build  a  good  wagon-road  o\'ei 
it.     An  indifferent  one  now  exists. 

Tarryall  Pass,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  latter.     Elevation,  approxi 
mately,  12,000  feet.     The  stage-line  from  Breckenridge  to  South  Park 
crosses  tiiis  pass.    The  approaches  are  equally  easy  with  the  latter,  and 
road  well  built. 

Hoosier  Pass,  near  the  head  of  the  South  Platte.  Elevation,  11,540 
feet,  while  Montgomery,  on  the  South  Platte,  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
pass,  has  an  elevation  of  11,540  feet.  The  ascent  on  the  south  side  is 
extremely  steep,  and  the  road  is  obliged  to  wind  a  great  deal  to  over- 
come the  ascent.    On  the  north  side  it  is  not  as  steep. 

Tennessee  Pass,  at  the  heads  of  the  Arkansas  and  Eagle  Rivers. 
Elevation,  10,418  feet.  The  easiest  pass  over  the  main  range  in  the 
Territory,  if  not  in  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  Keynolds 
Pass,  Montana. 

Frying- Pan  Pass,  at  the  heads  of  Colorado  Gulch  and  Frying-Pan 
Creek.  Elevation,  12,017  feet.  This  pass  is  very  steep  and  difficult  on 
both  sides,  more  particularly  so  on  the  east  side. 

Lake  Creek  Pass,  at  the  hea<i  of  the  South  Fork  of  Lake  Creek.  Ble- 
Tation,  12,829  feet.  This  is  quite  steep  on  both  sides,  but  rather  more  so 
on  the  west.  The  summit  of  the  pass  is  covered  with  shingle,  which 
increases  its  difficulty. 

In  the  Park  Kange  the  most  northerly  pass  is  the  Mosquito  Pass,  at 
the  head  of  Mosquito  Gulch.  Its  elevation  is  13,438.  The  ascent  is 
steep,  and  difficult  for  pack-animals  on  both  sides ;  and  except  in  mid- 
summer, there  is  a  great  deal  of  snow  on  the  trail. 

Weston's  Pass,  Park  Range,  at  the  head  of  the  Little  Platte.  Eleva- 
tion, 11,670.  A  good  wagon  road  crosses  this  j^ass.  The  ascent  on  the 
South  Park  side  is  by  e^isy  grades,  but  on  the  Arkansas  side  it  is  much 
steeper. 

Trout  Creek  Pass,  Park  Eange.  Elevation,  9,346  feet.  This  pa^  is 
through  the  low  rugged  hills  south  of  Buffalo  Peaks,  and  near  the  salt- 
works. The  stage-road  to  the  Arkansas  Valley  crosses  this  pass.  It  is 
an  extremely  easy  one. 

The  Elk  Mountains  ciui  be  crossed  by  a  pack-train  in  several  places, 
with  more  or  less  difficulty.  Near  the  head  of  the  main  Gunnison  the 
summit  of  the  range  is  broad  and  flat,  and  though  the  ascent  on  each 
side  is  extremely  steep  and  rockv,  still  it  is  i)racticable.  Elevation, 
11,795  feet. 

At  the  bead  of  East  River  there  is  quite  an  easy  pass  to  the  head  of 
Rock  Creek.  One  of  the  main  trails  between  the  White  River  and  the 
Los  Pinos  agencies  crosses  the  range  at  this  pass.  The  elevation  is 
about  11,163  feet. 

MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATION. 

The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  (narrow  gauge)  runs  nearly 
north  and  south  from  Denver  to  Pueblo,  on  the  Arkansas  River,  at  the 
cast  foot  of  the  Colorado  Range.  This  is  the  only  railroad  at  present  in 
operation  in  this  district,  but  surveys  for  railroads  have  been  made  from 
Denver  and  Colorado  Springs  to  Fairplay  and  the  Arkansas  Vall^^. 
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Tbp  loMtpfl  line  from  Di-iivw  follows  nj)  the  Platte  to  tW  raontfa  of  I 
Uif  North  Fork  ;  tbt-iicc  «[» tbe  Xorlli  Foik.  crossmg  to  South  Park  at  ' 
the  Kt-noftlist  ii^iimmit ;  tbencf  ulung  the  northwest  border  of  the  Part 
IoFaii7)lay.    Froui  Fdirpltty  it  passea  down  the  west  liorderof  the  Park  , 
to  Tnint  ('reek  Piuw.  by  which  it  croKses  to  the  Arkatisa»  VaJle.v.     The 
localetl  line  frotu  Colorado  Bpriugs  follows  op  the  cauon  of  the  Foii- 
tftiiie  ijui  Uotitlle,  crosM-s  the  divide  at  its  head,  passes  over  the  hisb, 
mliiiig  country  northwest  of  Pike's  Peak  to  the  Platte,  and  follows  that  | 
riter  up  to  Fiiirphiy. 

A  daily  stegv-line  roiiuects  Fairplay  and  the  towns  in  Sonth  Park 
with  Detivvr.  A  tri-wi-ekly  stage  line  connects  the  eettJements  in  Sooth 
Park  wiih  Colorado  Hpiiugs.  A  bi-weekly  stage-Uoe  conuects  the  »■!• 
tlcmeiitK  on  the  Arkn»»t!i.s  with  FaiiT>lay.  and  a  bi-weekly  stage-lioe 
croiiDef^tH  Breckeiiridge  with  Hamilton,  tu  ^outh  Park. 

PniKCIPAL  WAGON-BOADS  AND  THAlia. 

A  road  eonneettt  Denver  with  Colomdo  Hprings  aikI  nil  Ihif  minor 
]<<-tlIeineDt«  on  the  pluins.  The  line  of  thL-  road  In  generally  (|uit(>  near 
that  of  the  Denver  and  Kit>  Grande  KHilrond. 

The  stage-road  from  Denver  to  Hoiilh  I'ark   erosM-i«  the  pInitiH  from 
Denver  to  the  foot  of  the  eafion  of  Dear  (,'reek,  crottnes  the  divide  to  I 
Ttirhfty  Creek,  follows  np  Turkey  Creek,  erosses  to  Elk  Cn-ek,  thence 
i;ro)u>eH  tlie  higli  lUvide  to  the  Xortb  Fork ;  foIh)W8  North  Pork  tip  nearlj  i 
to  fi8  head,  and  crosseii  into  Soulh  Park  at  KenoRhu  tSnmmit ;  theow  it  ' 
8kirt»  the  northwestern  border  of  the  Park  to  Hamilton  and  Fairplay. 
A  bnineh  leaves  it  at  Miiiliigan  Creek,  and,  en>»sing  the  main  i-ange  al 
Geiii'L'i^i  I'iihH.  L'lU's   liiuMi    1(1  IlitckcTiiiilL-c.     Anotlier  bninnh  leaTenit, 
at  P,  ■■  ■    !.■■  ■  '  ■  ■■ii'''-(''  bywsy  of  theTarryaB 

Til-  :  nirisnp  theSouHi  Pintle-. 

,:,ili.ji-L  uij^   Nil-  iJui.JJi;;  ,..u,i>    a.n,x,-  .  .,ii|,,,ix.  tlu.-SSes   Uv  IJoosi.T  I'iisS, 

and  ii»v>  tli.NMi  tlic  JUiU'  i;iv.'i'  to  ISrc'lu'ijiiU-re. 

Colorado  Springs  iinil  tlie  luniis  in  its  iieifihborhood  are  conne<-teil 
with  Fiiir  I'liiv  by  h  roiid  wJiicb  follows  verv  closely  the  course  of  thi' 
loi-iited  niilioiid-line  :is  fur  as  the  i-ros.-infi  of  the  Sonth  Platte.  There 
it  li'iives  ilif  South  I'liittc,  iiitd  crosses  to  Hoiith  Park  in  a  direction 
si.iiic\\li;il  north  ofujist,  I'l-achiii;,' the  Sonth  Platte  again  in  South  Piirk. 
iitiil  lullows  it.  i[|)  lo  Fiiir|ila,v.  A  tiraneli  leaves  it  in  the  southern 
IKiil  ol  tlie  park,  anil  rnns  lo  the  Salt-wiirks  ami  the  Arknnsas  Valh'.v. 
Another  bniiich  le;ives  it  at  tlif  lirst  crossing  of  the  South  Phitte.  aw] 
lollops  Tarr.vall  Creek  np  to  Haniilt-in. 

FKjni  Fiiiriilav  a  nmd  skirts  the  western  side  of  the  park,  a  branrli 
of  it  ciossiii;;  Ihe  Hark  Haiigc,  at  Westinrs  Pass,  to  the  ArUansus  V;illi-\. 
while  the  main  road  continues  on  down  to  the  Salt-works,  and  ibeiicc 
t.)  the  Arkansas  Vullev,  bv  wav  of  Tront  Cieek  Pass  and  Trout  Creek. 
From  111.-  Saltworks  a  road  runs  fo  Cafion  City. 

There  is  an  excellent  road  throuKhout  the  whole  length  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Valley.     These  wagon-riiads  are  all  e-'scellenr,  and  this  in  a  country 

Till-  most  dircet  route  fi-oni  Fairplay  to  the  Arkansas  Valley  is  by  a 
pack  tiail  ujj  .Mosquito  Gnleh  and  over  Mo.squito  Pass, 

At  till'  head  of  the  Arkan.sa.s  Itiver  the  wagon-road  dwindles  toa 
trail,  uliicli  crosses  the  main  range  at  Tennesseo  Pass  and  follows  Ihe 
Ea^rle  lliver  down  to  the  erossing  of  the  Grand  River,  and  tfienee  to 
111!'  White  i;ivi-r  agency. 

From  tbe  Twin  Lakes,  Arkansas  Valley,  a  heavy  trail  passes  up  Late 
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Creek  and  its  south  fork,  croases  the  Sawatch  llange  at  Lake  Creek 
Pass,  follows  Pass  Creek  down  to  the  Guunison,  which  it  crosses  near 
its  head;  thence  it  follows  up  Spirifer  Creek,  crosses  to  Taylor  River, 
then  up  Deadnian's  Gulch,  crosses  the  divide  to  Cement  Creek,  and  fol- 
lows Cement  Creek  down  to  it«  mouth.  At  East  liiver  it  forks,  one 
branch  going  southerly  down  East  Itiver  and  the  Gunnison  to  the  Los 
Pinos  agency ;  the  other  up  East  River  to  its  head,  where  it  crosses  to 
Rock  Creek,  and,  generally  speaking,  it  follows  Rock  Creek  down  to 
the  Grand  River.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  Indian  trails  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. 

BOTANICAL   NOTES. 

Quercus  alba,  L.,  var.  Ounniaonu  Torr,,  scrub-oak. — The  only  oak  in 
Colorado,  and  of  little  value.    Grows  G  to  10  feet  high. 

Fapulus  balsaminifera^  L.,  var.  Candwans^  Gr.,  cottonwood. — Occurs  at 
middle  elevation.    Is  the  only  i)oplar  that  can  be  used  for  timber. 

Finns  ponderosaj  Dough,  yellow  pine. — Grows  70  to  100  feet  high. 
Common  through  all  the  lower  slopes.     Is  a  most  valuable  timber-tree. 

PinuH  flexiViH^  James. — Found  on  the  divide  between  South  Park  and 
the  Arkansas  Valley,  (Park  Range.)  , 

Finu^  edulisj  Eng.,  pifion  or  native  pine. — Found  near  Colorado  Springs 
and  Twin  Lakes. 

Abies  Engelmanni^  Parry,  white  pine. — A  magnificent  tree,  growing  60 
to  100  feet  high,  Avith  a  straight,  even  trunk,  and  of  rapid  growth. 
Wood  is  remarkably  white  and  soft.  This  species  is  closely  allied  to 
the  black  spruce  (Abiea  nigra)  of  the  East.  Found  on  the  mountain- 
8loi)es  of  the  Elk  and  Sawatch  Ranges. 

Buchloe  d/wtyloidcs^  Eng.,  buii'alo-grass. — One  of  the  most  nutritious 
grasses.    Is  the  common  pasturage  on  the  plains  and  in  South  Park. 

Poa  alpinaj  L.,  and  ihUum  dlpinum^  L. — The  best  of  mountain  grasses, 
growing  far  up  on  the  mountains. 

Triticum  repens^  L.,  blue-joint. — Found  along  the  Platte  and  around 
Weston's  Pass. 

Poa  serotina^  Elroh.,  false  red- top. — A  good  grass.  Found  in  moist 
meadows,  even  nearly  to  tlie  timber-line. 

Hordeum,  wild  barley. — Found  about  Colorado  Springs  and  in  South 
Park. 

UlymuSy  wild  rye. — Found  around  Colorado  Springs  and  Twin  Lakes. 

Dauthorniaj  wild-oatgrass. — Found  at  Ute  Pass  and  along  the  South 
Platte. 

Arena,  wild-oats. — Found  in  Middle  and  South  Parks. 

Caltha  leptosepalaj  D.  C. — Very  abundant  in  all  sub-alpine  swamps. 

Linum  perenne,  L.,  flax. — Abundant  throughout  the  district  at  all 
elevations. 

Trifolium,  clover. — Occurs  in  comparative  abundance ;  mainly  at  high 
altitudes. 

Rubus  irijlortut,  Richards,  raspberry. — Occurs  in  canons  at  middle 
elevations. 

RibcH  aureum^  Parsh,  currant. — Occurs  in  South  Park. 

Valeriana  edulis,  Nutt. — Abundant  in  Clear  Creek  Canon  and  about 
Twin  Lakes. 

Eurotia  lanata,  Mog.,  winter-fat,  or  white  sage. — Found  around  Col- 
orado Springs  and  Canon  City. 

Humulus  lupulus,  L.,  common  hop. — Found  along  the  South  Platte 
and  in  the  canons  about  Snow-Mass  Mountain. 


HVPSOMETRICiL. 

The  most  impoitaut  elevations  in  ttie  followiug  lists  wotc  deteriuined 
with  tlit^  mercurial  barometer,  until  August  1*2,  when  the  la«t  barom- 
eter-tube wna  broken.  Elevations  of  minor  ini|iortance,  and,  after 
Augustus,  all  elevatiooH,  except  those  measured  trigonometrical  ly,  vers 
measured  by  aneroids.  While  there  was  a  cistern  barometer  in  tiie  party, 
tJie  aneroids  were  compared  daily ;  and  after  this  barometer  waa  broken, 
oorreetions  were  obtained  for  the  aneroids  whenever  itosfiitde,  and  in 
every  case  the^ie  showed  a  remarkably  good  i>ertbrmance  ou  tne  pajt  of 
these  instruments. 

A  part  of  the  ulevations  submitted  below  were  measured  by  vertical 
angles  taken  with  the  gradienter.  The  vertical  circle  of  this  instrument 
is  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  reads,  by  a  vernierj  to  single  uiiniUes. 
The  correction  for  refraction  was  determined  by  a  series  of  fore  and 
back  sights  between  monntain-i)eakB  to  be  approximately  one-sixth  of 
the  curvature,  and  this  correction  has  been  applied  to  obtain  these 
results. 

Barometric  observations  taken  in  Denver  by  the  ofBeers  of  tlie  United 
States  Signal-Service  Bui-eau,  during  the  summer  and  tiutumu,  were 
placed  at  onr  disposal  for  use  as  base  observations.  At  Fairplay,  Sontb 
Park,  elevation  i0,048  feet,  baiwmetric  observations  were  taken  for  m 
three  times  a  day  trom  July  lit  to  Octolwr  1,  and  at  the  Moose  Mine, 
near  the  summit  of  Monut  Lincoln,  elevation  14,188  feet,  observatione 
have  been  taken  since  July  20. 

To  the  Denver  observations  as  a  base  have  been  referred  all  work  at 
elevations  below  8,000  feet;  to  Fairplay,  all  work  between  8,000  feet 
and  the  timber-line,  that  is,  about  11,000  feet;  and  to  Mount  Liiictjln, 
all  above  the  timber-line. 

In  the  following  lists  a  refers  to  an  aneroid  measurement,  f  to  a  trig- 
onoinelrical  di'iermination.  In  other  cases  the  measurement  was  m^de 
by  a  ineicurial  barometer.  The  elevation  of  l>euver  above  sea-level  has 
been  assumed  at  5,197,  the  level  of  the  track  of  the  Denver  Pa<;ific  Kail- 
road.  This  makes  tlie  elevation  of  the  barometer  in  the  United  States 
Signal-Service  office,  5,245  feet. 


a  f'utororfo  .Sj/riHgi 

lili\M.  Elevillan 

DcuviT 0  a.VJ! 

Littlttim 10  5, 3(8 

Accqiiia '. 17  b,TiSB 

Pluin 35  5,g& 

Citadel 31  6,iaS 

DoiifilaH 35  G.3& 

Lackitntir 43  (i,6(j6 

Greeulnml -17  ti,iKfc( 

Divide M  7,»9 

Henty's 5<i  6,9^ 

Benit'ti r>e  6.?ia 

HnHted 62  6,600 

Mouimiotit 67  6,3.tS 

Colonido  SpriDga.. 76  5,9^ 

Colorado  City 6,049 

Coloriido  Sjiriugs,  railroadlovoln 5,984 

ManiWu n    6,357 
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Elevation, 
Feot. 

Fairplay,  South  Park,  railroad  levels 10,048 

Hamilton,  South  Park 9,743 

Tarryall,  South  Park 10,254 

Jeflfenjon,  South  Park 9,868 

Dudley,  South  Park a  10,621 

Alma,  South  Park a  11,044 

Moutgomer\',  South  Park a  11,181 

Famham'a  Ranch,  South  Park 9,548 

Salt-workSy  ^outh  Park a    8,749 

Oro,  ArkaosaH  Valley a  10, 704 

Old  Oro,  Arkansas  Valley a  10,247 

Dayton,  Arkansas  Valley 9,441 

Granite,  Arkansas  Valley a    8, 883 

Mining  Camp,  in  the  Elk  Mountains 11,404 

MOU  XTA IN-PE  AK8. 

Platte  Mountain,  Colorado  Range a    9, 203 

Pikers  Peak,  Colorado  Range,  (spirit-level) 14, 147 

Cameron's  Cone,  Colorado  Range t  11, 460 

Cheyenne  Mountain,  Colorado  Range i    9,948 

Bergen  Peak,  (at  foot  of  Bergen  Park) a    9, 415 

Highest  summit  in  the  Tan-yall  Range 12, 327 

Mount  Guyot,  Cross  Riiugc,  between  Middle  and  South  Parks 13.  425 

Mount  Silverheels,  Cross  Range,  between  Middle  and  South  Parks 13, 767 

Mount  Lincoln,  Ciosh  Range,  between  Middle  and  South  Parks,  (spirit-level).  14, 297 

Buckskin  Monntiiin,  Cross  Range,  between  Middle  and  South  Parks a  14, 156 

Quandary  Peak,  Park  Range - t  14,269 

Station  52,  Park  Range 13,928 

Horseshoe  Mountain,  Park  Range 13, 842 

Sheep  Mountain,  Park  Range 13, 292 

Bufl'alo  Peak,  (highest,)  ParkRange. 13,541 

Holy  Cross,  SawatchRange t  14,176 

Massive  Mountain,  8a watch  Range t  14,368 

Mount  Elbt-rt,  Sawatch  Range a  14, 1^26 

La  Plata  Mountain,  Sawatch  Range 14,^)02 

Mount  Harvard,  Sawatch  Range 14,384 

Mount  Yale,  Sawatch  Range t  14,151 

Mount  Princeton,  Sawatch  Range 14, 199 

Grizzly  Peak,  Sawatch  Range 13,962 

Station 75, Sawatch  Range a  13,315 

Park  Cone,  at  head  of  cafion  of  Gunnison  River 12, 052 

Station  63,  Elk  Mountains a  12,142 

Italia  Mountain,  Elk  Mountains 13,431 

White  Rock  Mountain,  Elk  Mountains 13,847 

Tcocalli  Mountain,  Elk  Mountains t  13,274 

Crested  Butte,  Elk  Mountains 12,014 

Gothic  Mountain,  Elk  Mountains t  12, 491 

Snow  Mass,  Elk  Mountains 13, 961 

Maroon  Mountain,  Elk  Mountains t  14,000 

Castle  Peak,  Elk  Mountains 14,106 

Station  E.Elk  Mountains t  13,842 

Capitol,  Elk  Mountains (13,992 

Sopris  Peak,  Elk  Mountains ..^ t  12,972 

PASSES  AND   DIVIDES. 

At  the  head  of  the  Fontaine  qui  Bouille  to  Ilaydon  Park o    8, 625 

At  the  hea<l  of  the  Fontaine  qui  Bouille  to  Bergen  Park a    8, 344 

Hayden  Summit,  ( llayden  Park) a    8, 882 

On  the  Colorado  Springs  and  Fairplay  road,  over  the  range  bordering  South 

Park  on  the  ejwt o    9, 31.9 

Kenosha  Suminit,  on  the  Denver  and  South  Park  stage  road a    9, 937 

Georgia  Pass 11,811 

Tarryall,  or  Brockenridge  Pass,  (approximate) 12, 176 

Hoosior  or  Ute  Pass a  11, 540 

Summit  of  the  Mosquito  trail  over  the  Park  Range t  13, 438 

Weston's  Pass,  over  the  Park  Range a  11,  (576 

Trout  Creek  Pass,  over  the  Park  range a    9, 346 


TeiiiiivBii;  riiKB,  over  aittin  illritlr,  at  linad  of  IbuAikuiisuSivvr 

liUiii  dividu.  at  Uii.'  iirBd  of  Frjiug  Pou  Citek 

LukitCrwk  I'uBB,  Sawatcb  Roiiffi- ..-' 

Puw>  n(  ibclii'ndul'  lbi<  North  Fork  of  Lake  Creek,  finwHtch  llouga 

Puwi  at  tlii<  IitiitU  of  CuttuQwuiMl  Civ^k 

Ulvidcat  tbeli«wi1«of  Il»^GtlDul■l>n  iiU'l  l^  irlii;-  Imi"     rlK  K«ii(^ ., 

DtvtdB  UrtnMm  Tnykn'o  lUvNand  (Vrji     "    .    i  i  -r  iLe  pnrty 

Divtdt'lwlwmii  Ta\Iur'bIIiv«t«u>1(Vih    .<  ' :     luiiiin  U»il. 

P«M  M  tb»  b«aileuf  Eaal  lUvt-r  Hud  K'"  '  <    ' .. 

Ptw«MtheliMd>orSuokCr*i>k»n<l[?li(^  iJ^.i 


KLXVATIOKS  ON  ETRKAMS,  src. 
Ihulh  Plalle  Mvtr. 


At  mantb  of  Trout  Cm-Jt.. 
At  foot  of  lower  CI 
At  Doover 


Ab  Bomilton 

A( (ftlt  A«m  SoutU  Park.. 
Atwittii 


Jrkaniiu  Biver. 


At  bead,  iu  TentiRSHeo  Pusa 

At  mouth  of  East  ArVouSHs 

At  mouth  of  Cnlnrado  Oulch 

At  month  of  Lake  Creek 

At  mouth  of  Cash  Creek 

Atnioutiiof  Fine  Creek 

At  moutli  of  CotliiDWooii  Creek.. 
At  moutb  of  Chalk  Creek 


Ounnifon  Biter. 


At  head 

At  month  of  Pmb  Creek.. 

At  huml  of  cailon 

At  mouth  of  Eaat  Kivur.. 


Eoaring  Fork. 

At  head I 

At  mouth  of  IIunter'H  Creek li 

At  month  of  Difficult  Creek i 

At  month  of  Caatlo  Creek 

At  mouth  of  Frying  Pan  Creek .^ ( 

Frgtng  Pan  Crwt. 


At  mouth  ofNorthFork.. 

At  hcail  uf  liox  canon 

At  mouth 


EI.EVATIOS   OF  THE   TlMnBR-UITIL. 

On  Pike's  Peak,  east  face 1 

Ou  Hoont  Gnjot.norlhfaco 1 

Ou  Mount  SiUerheels,  uortlieaet  feca 1 

Ou  Moniil  Lib  Join, enat  face. I 
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Elevation, 
Feet. 

At  head  of  Buckskiu  Gulch,  Bouth  face 11,587 

On  station  52,  Park  Range,  east  face 11, 663 

On  station  56,  Park  Range,  east  face 11,752 

On  Park  Range,  on  Mosquito  trail,  west  face 11,656 

On  Park  Range,  on  Mosquito  trail,  east  face 11, 5;U5 

On  station  40,  near  Mount  Evans,  south  face 11 ,  559 

On  Buffalo  Peak,  northwest  face 12,041 

On  Sawatch  Range,  at  head  of  Frying  Pan  Creek,  west  face 11, 583 

On  Massive  Mountain,  north  face ^ 11,607 

On  Mount  Elbert,  east  face 11, 871 

On  La  Plata,  east  face 12,080 

On  Grizzly  Peak,  sonth  face 11, 758 

On  Mount  Harvard,  east  face 12,117 

On  station  89,  near  Monnt  Princeton 11,514 

On  station  63,  Elk  Mountains,  east  face 11,513 

On  White  Rock  Mountain,  sonth  face  .• 11, 919 

On  station  68,  in  Elk  Mountains 11,686 

On  station  82,  on  ridge  north  of  Frying  Pan  Creek 11,830 

On  station  75,  near  head  of  Texas  Creek 11,574 

Mean  elevation  of  the  timher-Jine 11,694 
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APPENDIX 


GOLD  HILL  MINING-REGION:   ITS  POSITION  AND  GENERAL 

GEOLOGY. 


By  Arch.  R.  Marvine.* 


The  accompanying  map  has  been  prepared  to  show  the  general  out- 
lines of  the  country  in  the  nei^jhborhood  of  the  Gold  Hill  and  Ward 
mining-diHtricts,  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  while  the  following 
remarks  explain  briefly  tlie  position  of  the  region  in  relation  to  the 
surrounding  country,  as  well  as  its  general  geology,  as  determined  dur- 
ing the  explorations  of  the  summer  of  1873. 

Kearly  parallel  with,  and  a  few  miles  wx^st  of,  the  western  border  of 
the  country  represented  on  the  map,  rises  the  main  continental  "divide'' 
in  a  north-and-south  crest,  which  here  reaches  an  altitude  of  nearly 
13,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Fi-om  the  base  of  the  njain  crest,  a  zone 
of  mountainous  country  extends  eastward,  which  is  cut  through  by  the 
streams  in  a  general  east-and-west  direction. 

The  intervening  ridges  are  not  sharp,  but  of  a  massive  character, 
often  with  undulating  surfaces,  their  higher  points  usually  reaching  in 
general  a  pretty  uniform  level,  the  ruggeduess  of  the  country  being 
produced  by  the  deep  cailons  of  the  stream.  It  is  a  portion  of  this 
region  that  is  represented  on  the  map. 

At  the  east  (near  the  border  of  the  map)  the  region  abruptly  ends 
along  a  nearly  north-andsouth  line,  the  massive  spurs  falling  to  the 
zone  of  ''hog- backs,"  or  ridges  of  upturned  sedimentary  rocks,  which 
lie  all  along  the  base  of  the  range. 

The  "red  beds,-'  probably  of  Triassic  age,  form  the  innermost  ridge, 
lying  directly  on  the  Ai-chrean  rocks  of  the  mountains.  These,  in  going 
eastward,  are  followed  by  the  upturned  edges  of  eTurassic  shales,  tlui 
Cretaceous  groups,  and  the  great  Lignitic  formation,  of  as  yet  disj^uted 
Cretaceous  or  Eocene  age,  which  stretches  eastward,  juid  forms  the  beds 
directly  underlying  tlie  great  plains. 

Boulder  City  is  on  the  border  between  the  mountains  and  plains,  and 
is  readied  by  railroad,  Denver  City  being  but  twenty-live  miles  to  fh(^ 
south  and  east.  From  Boulder  City,  wagon-roads  up  Vhe  various  canons 
give  access  to  the  mines  in  the  mountains.  South  of  the  region  ro])re- 
sente<l  on  the  map,  from  tifteen  to  twenty  miles,  is  Clear  Cre(»k,  nuieli 
like  the  Boulder  in  general  character,  on  the  tributaries  of  which  the 
better  known  mining-regions  of  Georgetown,  Idaho,  Em])ire,  Black 
Hawk,  and  ( ^entral  City  are  situated. 

The  rocks  of  the  mountains,  as  a  whole,  niay  be  considered  as  being 
<',omposed  of  a  great  series  of  metamorphic  rocks  of  Presilnrijin  age. 
Quartzites,  siliceous,  micaceous,  some  hornblendic  and    garnet iierons 

'Tlio  following  notes  wertj  «)riginall.v  prepared  to  Jiceompjiny  an  article  ot'  Prof. 
Benjamin  Sillinian,  jr.,  in  the  July  number  ot  the  American  Journal  ol"  Science,  on  the 
tpHuride  ores  of  Colorado. 

They  should  have  been  printe<l  with  Mr.  Marvine's  rej)ort,  but  wi»re  accidentally 
oinitte<l ;  but  as  they  refer  to  the  area  (jccupied  by  the  .survey,  and  should  form  ft  por- 
tion of  the  report  j)roper,  it  seems  advisable  to  print  them  in  this  c«>nnecti()n. 


.^1 

appmmUtjrci  i»^Aed  ftatnie  or  et^ititc  oti^aL  • 
i«iiln^iyi>ti«r—  nanOT  leHlvcecf  (■  ' 
MnMCom.   Till  fair  Itil  Tfciiii  ■iiiJj  ■ 
the  mrra— <i»g  pmitt^w  veil  a*  i 
-   -»mamniwffwUmtiltMt,mm 

■AWmL  n^ODLdHnr  that  neft  gn 
M  Mta,  Md  an  otfiseoBoi  roefca.    At  Aea^ 
caariBatioB,  aod  tfaa  oeeanvMe  of  <ttea  aad  aBei 
ttat  the  cooditioiMi  of  ejiliwm  aietamimj/kimm  hare  paab- 


<  npeo  the  other. 

1  doobt  if  aajr  of  the  larev  gnuite  Btaana  of  the  aoaataiae  are  of  trme 

,  JatnuBTe  cbancter,  and  e\'ea  if  thoae  MBallcr  oaea  which  wrv  dearij 

mxm  baTeoone  froo  crvai  distaocMbdow.ca-aieother  thanof  the 

~  Mflf  rodiK  mdtMl  hy  the  heat  aco<mi|nD>iiig  Mil  ■<<awia|ilii^ 

;  the  ■oath  nde  of  the  nap,  aod  exposed  by  the  cahoo  of  the 

laasfe  gny  ftanitea,  wttb  bat  tarn  poiaa  w^ere 
erved. 
mg  tbiehatf  of  the  anp,  the  general  atrike  Happnndauielj  em 

t,  with  a  Dortheni  dip.  This  is  the  case  alaoaloaeita  west  border. 

^Xear  the  north  aad  east  mdea,  bovercr,  the  dip  is  eoathr  indieatine  a 
HVnHiiial  "tructart-  ranniiif;  thron^h  the  middle  of  lite  f^^tem  porlioo  of 
tiifc  mail. 

A  horiziiit  in  which  a  df  finite  w:bi«itoi*  Btroctore  tends  to  occur  is  in- 
diciitwi  liy  ihc  clotted  area  raniiiiit:  throngU  the  center  of  the  majt.  iSotue 
of  the  iiM:ks  here  are  distinct  bcJiist-s  but  little  cbaoged,  and  include  verj" 
irre;;rilai-  nil  and  black  baiideil  niica-schiDt.s,  gametiferons.  ami  iomtr 
haiidsoiiii-,  line,  and  evenly- banded,  fn'ay  gneissic  schists.  In  plaees. 
this  zoni;  may  be  lost  iu  granite,  but  opportunity  did  not  offer  to  care- 
fully follow  it  thronghout. 

.Most  of  the  gmnite  ou  the  north  edge  of  the  map  contaios  little  if  any 
nii<:;;i,  ti;[j<liiig  to  a  reddish  grauuiiir  aplyte.  The  schist  zone  shows  the 
foil!  of  the  loimution  very  well,  some  i-f  them  being  very  abrupt,  and 
nuioij.-*  of  gii-at  contortion.  All  the  observed  strikes  and  dips  are  in- 
dicated on  [|ji-  map,  but  the  general  strncture  of  so  small  au  art-a  cauuoi 
be  "i-ll  sh<)WN  separated  from  the  surrounding  country. 

TIh'M'  schists  and  granites  are  pierced  at  many  ]>oiDts  by  a  uiimber  of 
dikes  of  filsite  porphyry,  which  are  also  indicated  on  the  map.  Csually 
thi-st!  Uiiiii  hills  or  ridges,  and  while  some  are  unite  long,  the  [Hirpbyry 
has  jipjKiri-iiily  often  found  veut  through  less  extended  o|>eniugs.  now 
shoHJiig  us  su  (far- 1  oaf- formed  hills,  without  the  direction  of  the  dike  be- 
ing clearly  iniltcated.  Such  formti  are  shown  by  a  cross.  The  [>orphy 
rics  vary  considerably  in  character,  but  no  careful  eomparalive  exniuiu 
atioij  of  them  lias  yet  l>een  made.  Some  contain  remarkably  haudsome 
crvstiils  of  feldspar,  often  of  the  form  of  the  Carlsbad  twins. 

The  tr-lliirium  ores  of  Gold  Hill  occur  in  connection  with  one  of  these 
diiii-.  (-i-f-  si'ctioii  beyond.)  This  dike  varies  from  45  to  35  feet  iu  width. 
tn  lids  about  north  3(P  east,  and  dips  approximately  80°  to  tht;  north- 
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\vest.  On  the  east  side  is  the  Ked  Cloud ;  ou  the  west,  the  Cold  Spring 
mines.  The  former,  upon  a  casual  examination,  showed  a  well-defined 
hanging-wall,  or  that  on  the  side  of  the  porphyry,  a  vein  usually  three  or 
four  feet  in  width,  but  in  places  pincliing  out  to  a  few  inches,  with  at 
one  point  a  clay-like  "gouge,"  and  an  indefinite  foot- wall  on  the  side  of 
the  coarse  gneissic  granite,  which  is  here  the  country  rock.  Some  of 
the  vein-matter  appeared  as  if  a  decomposed  granite,  while  the  pyrite  is 
the  most  frequently  occurring  mineral  in  the  dull  quartzose  gangue  of 
the  vein. 


THE  TELLLRIDE  ORES  OF  THE  RED  CLOUD  ASD COLD SPRBO 
_  MINES,  GOLD  HILL. 


Br  B.  SiLLiUAK.*' 


*  lu  May,  1873, 1  briufly  aiinnmiced  tlif  disuovfry  of  tellnrium  goM-orea 
ut  tlie  Uotl  (-'loiiil  iniDe  in  IJolorailo,  luid  Ntatod  that  Prof.  N.  P.  Hilt,  of 
liliivk  Iluwk,  bad  prupiitied  to  spod  uio  (qwdmens  of  tbeso  ore8.t  The 
xpccitueuH  sent  by  Professor  Hill  were  Ions  iu  leachiiijr  me,  aud  it  isoiily 
l\i»)iitly  thiit  I  bave  examined  tbem.  Tbe  obaervalioUK  made  iu  the 
sunimer  of  IST.'i  by  the  officers  of  Dt.  Haydeu's  ex)>pditioii  have  sup- 
plied tbu  data  DiuHll'ut  to  auderstand  the  mode  of  oecnrreu<?e  of  ibwe 
ores,  for  the  detaila  of  wbieb  refereiicc  i»  tnade  to  Mr.  Marvine's  ootea 
aud  map,  w}iich  form  part  of  this  paiier. 

It  apitears  from  them,  iu  general.  Ibiit  utar  the  luiDing-liniiiU't  of  Gold 
Hill,  about  twenty-Hve  miles  nortbwtst  of  Deuver  Oity,  aud  M  an  ole- 
vatiou  of  almost  8,000  tfeet  abo\e  tide,  is  a  wide  diliw  of  |M>nili,\Ty  wit- 
ting tlie  mi^tanioriiiiic  rocks,  probably  of  Arcliivau  age,  ubunl  Hix  uiilev 
west  ol'  w  lure  the  Triaosic  rocUe  die  out  at  the  base  of  the  uinaiitniUB. 
A  eectioD  of  this  dike,  A,  fiirnlsfaetl 
by  Mr.  Marvioe.  is  umiexed.  Rhowinr 
tJhe  tBUiirium-beBriiig  veim*  B  nud  0  ^ 
UD  its  sides.  The  porpb^Tyuf  which ' 
it  is  eompoaed  has  distinct  cryslats  of 
f('ld»]»ir  impiaiiti'd  iii  :i  piirplish-gi'a' 
piiNtf.  These  crystals  hnv,.-  a  yrt't-ii 
A,  ii"vi.ii.v-i-.v-iiiki-;  B.  c,  veins  ivitli  pi.iii  isb-white  color,  and  an'  evidently 
:iii<i  t<-llimiiui->i<'s.  |i;iilly  di'couiitoijod.    Aaseeii  iua  mi- 

crowopic  spctiou,  it  shows  the  iisnal  obscurely  cryst.^l!ine  ground  mass 
of  fi'IsiU'.  with  crystals  of  ipiartz,  aud  sections  of  lehlsi)ar  cry  stills  show 
iiig  till.'  |i;irallcl  bands  of  ii  triclinic  siiecies.  A  glance  at  the  mapshows 
the  pii.-iiliiin  and  course  of  tijis  dike,  and  alwo  the  existence  of  other  dites 
of  poipijyry  in  tbe  Siune  ix'^ion.  Tlie  |»or|»hyry  from  (he  "  T.ycr  ami 
*' Ccnlnii"  mines  closely  resembles  that  from  the  "Ked  Olond,"  whilf 
that  from  a  dike  (No.  13(i)  between  the  "7.yo"  and  tlie  "  Aiiiericus"  i* 
distinctly  iracbytic.and  that  fmm  the  "  Niwot"  mine,  attbe  west  mar^n 
of  the  map,  (So.  181,)  is  a  quartz  porphyry,  with  distinct  costalsof 
bia\ial  mica.  Those  from  the  dikes  at  Jim  Town,  (specimeus  No,  147,) 
on  the  north  border  of  the  district,  ai-e  distinct  sauadiu-trac)iyt«. 

Tlif  tclluiium-ores  have  been  explored  so  far  only  in  eoniieution  witb 
the  dike  near  Gold  Hill,  sliowii  in  the  section,  although  they  exist  wtlli 
tlie  dike  at  "  7.3U"  aud  tbe  "  Central.''    These  ores  arc  fonud  .iloug  the 

"  Tliu  Hulistuncc  of  th«  ri>11on'iii<;  iciiiiirks  was  origiually  i^oiuaiiiDitntcil  at  tbe.  Apnl 
K»u>iiiii  n^4)  of  the  Niktintml  Anndtiii.v  of  8ci<^DcoH  at  \V[u<hiiifj;totj,  niiil  aftt'rn'uU 
apiiiiiii'Ltl  ill  tliu  form  of  tin  ikrticli<  t>ntit1i>il  *■  Miiicrn1<i)iiciil  Notrs ;  Tt^lliirimii  Ores  ic 
Coltii'nitu ;  liy  B.  SillimaTi,"  in  tbu  ADii:ricaii  Journiil  of  Scieiicu  nn<l  Arts  fur  Jiilj.  1^4. 
dikI  from  uliich  tbey  arc  now  hero  reproducuil  by  tLii  [icrmiKsion  of  tbu  author,  it  wm 
ill  pot)  ti  eel  ion  witb  t.hia  article  tbnt  tbo  prectHltng  notes  ou  the  f^-ueral  guology  uf  llm 
n^jrinii  iibniit  Gold  Hill  were  iirejiareil  niiil  apgirovcil. 

f  Awi'rii-au  Journal  of  Science  aud  Arts,  III,  vol.  V,  28^ 
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line  of  contact  of  the  walls  of  the  dike,  in  a  qaartz  gangue,  associated 
chiefly  with  p.vrite  in  small,  brilliant,  highly -mo*  lifted  crystals,  and  rarely 
with  chalcopyrite  and  sphalerite.  Professor  Hill  speaks  {loc,  cit)  of  lead ; 
but  I  have  found  no  salts  of  this  metal  in  the  specimens  received.  The 
quartz  is  chiefly  hornstone  and  uncrystalline  quartz,  and,  on  the  side  of 
the  country-rock,  it  is  mixed  with  feldspar.  Native  gold  is  not  visible 
in  any  of  the  specimens  I  have  seen  of  this  ore  from  below  the  surface; 
but  where  the  surface  is  weathered,  it  exhibits  free  gold,  arising  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  tellurets. 

On  the  sides  of  the  dike,  the  line  of  division  is  clearly  defined,  but  not 
so  on  the  side  adjacent  to  the  metamorphic  rocks,  it  blending  on  this 
side  with  the  granitic  materials.  The  thickness  of  the  veins  varies  from 
four  or  six  feet  to  a  few  inches,  but  the  rich  tellurium-ores  form  a  com- 
l)aratively  narrow  seam  near  the  center  of  the  vein.  The  Ked  Cloud 
mine,  which  is  found  on  the  under  side  of  the  dike,  has  been  explored  to 
a  depth  of  about  70  feet.  The  Cold  Spring  mine  is  explored  on  the 
upi>er  side  of  the  dike.  The  tellurium  ores  are  not  found  in  the  body  of 
the  dike,  but  have  (owing  probably  to  the  long-continued  hightemi>era- 
ture  of  the  dike)  found  lodgment  in  the  granite  outside  of  the  walls,  and 
not  in  immediate  contact  with  them. 

The  species  at  the  Ked  Cloud  mine  are  native  tellurium  sylvanite  and 
hessite,  (which  has  been  called  petzite.)  The  simplicity  of  the  mineral- 
ogy of  this  locality  is  in  strong  contrast  with  what  is  found  in  the  tel- 
lurium-veins of  Transylvania,  which  are  mentioned  more  particularly 
farther  on. 

Native  tellurium. — The  occurrence  of  this  rare  species  in  the  United 
States,  in  California,  was  mentioned  by  Dr.  Genth,  with  a  query,  in  his 
Contributions  to  Mineralogy,  No.  vii,  (American  Journal  of  Science,  II, 
xlv,  313.)  Its  existence  in  the  lied  Cloud  mine  is  unequivocal.  It 
was  simultaneously,  yet  independently,  detected  by  Dr.  Endlich  and 
myself  in  a  small  specimen  from  the  collection  made  at  the  miue  last 
summer,  and  now  forming  part  of  the  Smithsonian  collection  in  Wash- 
ington. It  did  not  exist  in  the  collection  of  those  ores  sent  to  me  by 
Professor  Hill.  The  hexagonal  cleavages  are  perfect,  and  one  small 
and  very  perfect  crystal  was  found,  which  has  been  measured  by  Mr. 
E.  S.  Dana.  Its  reactions  before  the  blow-pipe  are  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  those  of  the  species.  It  contains  no  selenium  and  only  a  trace 
of  gold. 

Auri/erotis  hessite. — This  mineral  has  been  spoken  of  as  petzite ;  but 
it  contains  much  too  little  gold  for  this  latter  species.*  Its  specific 
gravity  is  8.6 ;  luster  splendent  when  freshly  broken;  fracture  conchoi- 
dal,  brittle,  but  somewhat  malleable ;  under  the  pestle  laminates  into 
thin  scales,  and  is  with  difficulty  reduced  to  fine  powder,  leaving  on  the 
agate  surfaces  metallic  streaks  of  plumbago  like  color.  Color  telluric, 
tarnishes  blackish  on  exposure,  sometimes  irridescent.    Cleavage  none. 

Before  the  blow-pii)e  in  the  closed  tube,  the  pure  mineral  (with  no 
trace  of  pyrite)  decrepitates,  fuses  to  a  globule  adhering  to  the  glass, 
and  exhales  a  white  sublimate,  fusing  into  clear,  colorless  globules. 
Alone  on  coal,  in  both  flames,  it  gives  a  globule,  coats  the  coal  with  the 
characteristic  areola  of  tellurium  and  tellurous  acid  ;  it  does  not  exhale 
any  odor  of  selenium,  nor  show  any  trace  of  lead.  The  globule  is  non- 
magnetic if  pyrite  is  absent,  and  does  not  vegetate  with  silver  as  hes- 
site does  with  soda;  it  gives  a  large  bead  of  silver,  which  dissolves  in 
nitric  acid,  leaving  gold  in  powder. 

*Mr.  A.  Eileis,  M.  E.,  in  a  notice  of  the  Red  Cloud  mine,  in  the  Transactions  of  tho 
American  luHtituteof  Mining  Engineers,  vol.  i,  p.  315,  considers  it  petzite. 
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OopdIatioD  gvm,  goM.  <.I0  ppT  rpDL ;  and  silTer,  50.911  |i^ 

By  B  iMtltal  tiiialyiR*  I  fuoml,  in  tbr  vet  way.  gnld,  7.131:  aal^vr.  SLflCI 
pn-  fwDt.  Cmlenitniiding  fnim  L>r.  GcDth  ttiiit  be  is  (vsagrd  m  tbe 
rJi«*iiiii!aI  inre^ti-nition  of  this  A(iecips,  a«  kcII  as  (if  tfap  <Kbrr  tHtailH 
in'tDvmlii  uf  tbe  RvA  Ulooil  tame,  tritb  abooilaot  mati^nHl.  I  have  «S> 
iDgly  atiatit)oD«d  tbii  work  lo  biw,  salisfinl  tbat  it  oinoot  be  >■  heCMr 
baodK. 

Sifttttmifr. — Tilts  Bptwie»  (rooi  lb**  Ked  Cload  miat  rirMn  ia  the  iVia 
tnbe  a  faint  otlor  of  selcninio,  natl  tbe  (P^y  riogr  <rf  tellsi ' 
b>-  a  Bligtit  reililUb  riDgor»cVniDtn.  In  tb«  closed  talM%  _ 

rinin  ifl  more  ilistiuvt,  aud  tbe  derp  .vellow-brovn  v^apur  «f  tbe 
eirsiriy  m-o,  bat  tiie  seltfiiiuin  is  oirt  evident. 

Aluuvon  thf  t-oal  it  ftLitrs  wiib  exbalatinn  of  tbe  oHitrnfi 
itx  wellch»iau(Frift-d  blor  flame.  Tbe  first  looeb  (it  tba? 
canM»  a  liqiiid  fottion,  ctnaiiDf  the  roal,  like  arj^nikr  nitratn.  with  a 
silver  (itm,  and  a  yellow  arvula  appeani  before  itae  white  film  mC  iHJa- 
riaio  oside.  CtHiliuDoos  flaming  in  the  ledniring-diime  prodare«  a  wril' 
mariiE^  yellow-brovD  areola  within  tbe  tellarimnring,  hecnaiiDg.  as  ti 
Co«l!>,  much  more  browu.  ft  ptiibably  contains  lead  and  antimoBy.  Its 
reai-tious  are  not  those  giveu  by  Berzvlius  for  eyiTanite.  It  roDlaiiis  by 
asiwy  gold  and  silver  in  the  proponitni  1.7  to  1.  In  tbe  rnrmsla.  (Aa 
3tt.5,'  Ag  15.7,)  tbe  ratio  of  tbe  gold  and  silver  is  I.S  :  1.  My  slucfc  i4 
tbi«  Kpecies  wan  not  euffioieut  to  ]*cnnit  a  detenninatioD  of  tbe  B{«ri&e 
gwvity. 

Profeiiaor  Dill,  who  bas  smelte<l  larg«  quantitie.sof  ibeomsof  tkeBfd 
Cload  uiiiM?,  inforius  me  tbut  '^ibeMr  minMals  exist  in  IhU  oce  as  woole 
petrtttrUrs,  or  ito  finely  divided  as  to  prodaeie  the  eff^vt  of  s  ataia  ta  Ite 
roek.  tHir  ■■!  tli.- .■ti.(-t-iirii-ii.>  .-*-iii — tli.-  ii;(rkest  colored — assayed  boe 
was  (.  ;  ,  , ,  ■  ,  '  1  -  '  I  —  _  I  .'  .j..i«o  oanee«  of  eOver  to 
lb-  ■  __  -  ,  „.. 

Coiiii'.uii]-  wliat  js  kiKiwu  111'  till'  iiiim-nil  associates  of  tbe  tellnrium- 
oivsol  C'oloiatlo  nitli  tliost-  of  Traiisilvauui.  as  deseribed  by  von  Cot  la. 
tbe  great  siiuplicity  of  the  luineraloj;:*"  of  tbe  Colorado  veins  bei-onies 
very  con sp it-nous.  The  age  of  the  iwrpbyry  dikes  whieh  cut  the  Ar- 
chn;4ni  nx-ks  uf  Colorado  ba.s  not  been  determined;  bnt  it  is  probable 
that  lliey  are  more  reeent  than  tbe  Triassic  rocks  which  ttaok  tbe  b.i*i' 
of  the  mountains.  The  tellurium  veins  of  Offenbanya  are  aeeoinpaui<^ 
by  igneous  rocks  of  more  recent  date  Ihan  tbe  Eocene  sandstooeik.  anJ 
those  of  Nagyag  exist  only  in  connection  with  igneous  rocks,  alio  <•: 
probable  Eocene  age,  (called  by  von  Hingeuan  '•  greenslone-iHtrpbyry," 
and  coni|>osed  of  feldspar  and  amphibole,  which  have  brokeii  tfarougl] 
ganiUtone  anil  argitliiceous  shales. 

In  Ollenliiinya,  the  tellurium -ores  occur  under  very  peculiar  geolo^ 
ca!  coiiilitioiis;  that  is,  in  veins  in  igneous  rocks  and  in  sejrregaieJ 
inass^^-s  in  granular  limestone.  Tbe  veins  occup,v  thin  clefts,  tifteea  of 
which  on  one  juoperty  are  tolerably  parallel  to  eiicb  other,  (east  and 
west,  dip  30"-HP  north.)  with  an  average  width  of  about  an  inch,  and 
they  carry  chit  Hy  sylvanite,  and  itagyagite,  ei>aringly  distributetl.  auJ 
more  nin-ly  native  gold.  The  chief  matrix  is  quartz  and  diaUo^te.  as- 
sociated with  pyrite,  galeuite,  sphalerite,  stibnite,  native  silver,  and 
pyrargyiite. 

Tbe  gangue  of  the  Nagyag  lodes  is  diallogite,  or  browD  spar,  or  cal 
cite,  or  hornstone  aud  quartz;  it  varying  in  tbe  diflerent  lodes  and  ia 
diHerent  parts  of  the  s;ime  lode.  Tbe  gold-bearing  tell nriiim -ores  art 
.S4:iittered  Ihnuigli  this  gaugue  with  maugau-bleude  and  pyrite.  Tbe 
i-Iiief  ores  worked  are  uagyagite,  sylvanit«,  gold,  anrileroDs  irou  pyrites. 
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argentiferous  tetrahedrite,  native  silver,  and  galenite.  Associated  with 
these  are  hessite,  bournonite,  jamesonite,  barite,  sphalerite,  stibnite, 
native  arsenic,  realgar,  orpiineut,  silver  glance,  chalcopyrite,  marcasite, 
native  copper,  malachite,  pyrrhotite,  sulphur,  &c.,  with  various  epigene 
species.  In  all,  over  forty  mineral  species  are  enumerated  as  found  in 
the  veins  of  Nagyag.  Compared  with  this  abundance,  we  find  at  the 
Bed  Cloud  mine  only  native  tellurium,  sylvanite,  hessite,  pyrite,  chal- 
copyrite, and  more  rarely  galenite  and  sphalerite,  with  native  gold  and 
an  epigene  species  at  surface.  The  gangue-stone  is  horustone  or  chalcc- 
donic  quartz,  with  feldspar. 

Possibly  explorations  at  greater  depths  may  develop  other  species, 
but  this  result  has  not  followed  the  deep- workings  of  the  silver-mines  in 
Nevada,  where,  at  the  depth  of  1,500  feet,  the  number  of  species  found 
is  not  greater  than  it  was  at  the  surface.  A  like  paucity  of  species 
characterizes  the  metamorphic  and  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
in  California. 
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;Notk.— For  alphabetical  list*  of  minerals  ancl  rockti,  (uot  repeated  in  the  following,)  see  pp.  267, 270. 
and  356 ;  fur  list  of  elevations,  pp.  C57-659. 
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Actinolite '...^tJO/ie? 

Ajrate 2C7,5iG9 

Ahibandite 2t>7 

Alluvial  deposits 350 

Alps  lode 287 

Auiazou  stone 2C)8 

Aniericns  mine 353 

Amethyst 267 

Ammonites 26 

Amphibole 267,268 

Analyses  of  western  li;:ni.;c coals.  112, 114 

Anjjlesite 267 

Anhydrite 267 

Anna  and  Wjvshinf^ton  loile 305 

Anticlinal  ridges 19,79 

Aqneo-igneous  fusion 142 

Arnpaho**  Prak 86, 87, 90, 150, 152, 159 

Archaean  area 146 

rocks,  93, 9(),  98, 138, 139, 146, 155, 

156 

Argentine  Pass 88 

Argent  ite 267 

Arizona,  Northern 188 

Arkansas  Cafion 240 

marls 49,240 

Park 50 

Kiver 48,239,307 

sandstone 312, 326 

Valley 48, 50, 55, 239, 304 

Arsenopyrite 267 

Asphaltnm  spring ,.       101 

Audubon,  Mount ,       8() 

Azurite 267 


B. 


Bad  lands 17 

Badger  Creek 308 

BaktTmine 298,303 

Baker  or  Douglass  coal-bed 122 

Barber  opening 122 

Baret 2()7 

Basalt 76 

Basaltic  lava 158 

Basanite 267,269 

Bates  Hunter  lode 284 

Bear  Cafion, 95, 97, 99, 100, 102, 128, 135, 136 
Bear  Creek,K),  l»5, 100, 102, 147, 149, 197, 204 

Creek  station 129 

Uiver 89 

Bear's  Church 98 

Beaver  Creek 200,210 

Bellevue  Mountain 257, 258 

Peak 65 

Belmont  lode 298 


Page. 

Bergen  Park 207 

Park  MountaiD 89 

Bertboud,  E. L  ..97, 106, 108, 109, 112, 120, 

126, 136 
Bertboud  Pass  group  of  mountains,      153 

Berthoud-8  Pass 87 

Big  Boulder  Creek 30 

Horn  range 20,  49 

Thompson  Creek  .20, 21, 89, 96, 98, 102, 

133,151 

Binney,  William  G.,  report  of 623 

Biotite 268,269 

Birdseye  gulch 41 

Birdseye  schist 22 

Black  Eaglolodo 302 

Hills 20,21,49 

Mountain 302 

Pyramid  Peak 61,63 

Warrior  lode 302 

BloeRiver 40, 61 ,  74, 79,  M) 

Mountains 157, 187, 189, 190 

range 47, 68, 75, 76, 79, 189 

terraces 81 

Valley 184,187 

Bobtail  Hill 2^1 

Iwle 2H5 

mine 285 

Bogg^s  ranch 328 

Boulder  City 29, 97, 122, 131 , 1 35 

County 291 

Creek 122,128 

Pass 87,  l.'.O 

Peak 97 

Valley -^9 

Valley  region 124 

Bowles,  Mount 239 

Box  Elder  Creek .v 105,121 

Bradford  Hill 137 

Breccia 1^0 

volcanic 319 

Breckenridge 83 

Briggs  IcKle 286 

Brooks,  Eli 109 

Bross,  Mount,  81, 168, 169, 171, 175, 225, 226 

Brown  Mountain 21>7 

Buckeye  lode 304 

Buckskin  Creek... 226,221> 

gulch 226, 227, 228, 229 

fault  in 228 

Monntain 226 

Buffalo  Peaks 50,237 

Bulldog  lode 21>9 

Burleigh  tuimel 299 

Burroughs  lode "^tiS 

Byers,  Slount 88, 90, 91 ,  153, 161,  ItQ 


c. 


Piu^-   I 


CaDuu,  Arkanws 

Bear  96. 97. 90, 100, 102, 128, 1^,  13C 

B*«TW 300,210 

C'liiiuia 34 

Lab«  Creek £41 

Ixiwor JO 

Suuib  Plfttte ail,S13 


TaikejCnM^.. 


79 


.    CsriwDt«r,W.L^  report  of. -.537, 

I    CucAdo  Creek vax 

CaBtJoPeak 6l,a53.)iS!) 

CikUlogDii  of  minenlfl 207 

nwk» wn 

Cement  Creek 248 

'    Centml  City S80 

Ceotriit  lodip 3^ 

,    Cwlrevllle 318 

J    OrartoTite flB7 

'    CemiMile 3G7 

ObalMxite 130 

I    ChalMiloDF 269 

*    Cb»lkCi»ek 337 

>    CheyeDoe 17,105 

'    ChlaDii  CftnuD 34 

'    ChicBgo  Creek «,  148 

'    Cliief,  peak 147.148.149,152 

I    CWotite .a65,2(;7 

Clear  Creek ..  51, 87, 89, 91, 95, 125. 123,147, 

148 

_  Co»1.....87,Sat33,3e.af,  119,203,216,259 

'' Opal,  Mhnlno  powers 111,115 

Cokl,  molHtuie  in Ill 

"["■"iit-a ''-"I 


alack lin 

Trinidad 118 

CoBl  Creek SS,  W,  IK,  124, 13C,  130 

Coal-niia^in  Colorado 120 

Coals 116,126 

applicatious 117 

Western  WyouliuR  ood  Utoli.       118 

Cathu  a  lii  Poiidre  Creek 20,11)5 

CalciforuuH  K^'oup ■^ 

Calotte 267 

California  aa]cii 42, 43,44, 47, 235, 3011 


lode. 


lid  Kiv 


i;7 


MiiUil(, 79 

Upper 79 

Conj-tin  toul-mines 330 

Cape  Horn  loile. '. 305 

Capitol  Ttsk 260,261 

Cnrbouiferaiia  beds  nnd  rocks.  ..17. 30. 46, 

5S,  59,  71.77.93,105,l:t7, 

197, 198, 201,204, 219. 230. 

243, 245,  205, 259,  34!) 

fossils 77,78 

limeHtones 21 

set'.a.Sau  Luis 308,310 

sec.  b,  8au  Lnie 326 

Bec.c,  Sa-nLuu f^ 


ClIoMte,  Tertiary  epoch 419 

Coke 118 

Cntd  Spring  mine 354 

Cold  Stream  lode 29? 

Coleman  shaft 29 

Colorado  Central  lode 395 

City l»,S00,a01 

diTide 199 

eoloh 304 

u^ttiegroap 107 

piDeiy .      905 

phttmn 13D,I88 


Coloi 


K'ka.. 


346 


Como.liuke 

CuQceutration-works 891 

Conrad,  T.  A.,  report  of 4^ 

Continental  divide 83 

Cope,  E.  D..  report  of 429 

Corals..- 77 

Corral  Creek 91,177 

Corral  Peak 171,174 

Cotton  nnod  Creek 307 

Creek,  Dadger Soe 

BeM'.,e9,95,100,IU2.l47,149,19T,S(M 

BvftTer ,300,210 

Bonldor 1^,1S 

BJockukin 236.8*7,829 

Bos  Elder 105.121 

Bnckskin 39^339 

Camp 200.203 

Cascjido 'Sii 

Cciuvnt 440,252 

Clialk 337 

Chicago 89,143 

Clear.  51,  87,  SS,  91.  !6, 1%,  129, 147. 
148 

Cool 89,97,132,124,136,139 

Corral  .- 91.177 

Cottonwood 307 

Crouki'd 812 

Currant 309 

Dl^nlllIluu■s 200 

Dikfi 253 

Footaiue  'lui  Uotiille 204,205 

Fomilnin 20,30 

Four-Mile.    {See  HorsGeboe.) 

Frying  Pan 5C,2(»,S6e 

Gnipe 333 

Ilardscr.il'blo 32* 

HorsfslniK.  Four-Mile,  223,^4,23; 

Jackson 13T 

Jim 89,151 

LakH 53,240,241 

Ln  Plata-.' 240 

Last  Resort 141 

Left-lland.  .89, 97, 1S8, 135, 144, 151 

LitUe  Thonipsun ..  .28, 89. 9e,  96,  WT, 

102,133.140,151,157,161 

Maroou aaj 

Mi«liigan 213,214 

Middle  Boulder .Wt.lfiS 

Middle  Saint  Vrains iSl 

Monument 198,200,203 

MoraiDoI G6 
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Creek,  Mosquito 228,229 

Muddy i:n 

North  Boulder 89, 128, 129,  VM 

North  Clear 89 

North  Fork 22,241 

North  Saint  Vrains 151 

Oak 322 

Oil 101,313 

Pass 190 

Pine 240 

Plnm 197,199 

RalHton.89, 95, 97, 100, 102, 103,  i:^, 

139 

Roches  Moutonndes 243, 245 

Rock 258,259 

Sacramento 229 

Saint    Vrain8..20,31,89,96,97,99. 

128,  i:^ 

Sand 120 

San  Luis 332 

Snow  Mass 261, 265 

South  Boulder  .89,97, 127, 128, 129, 

131,  i:t6, 150, 152 
South  Clear 87,89,147 

South  Saint  Vrains 151 

Sprii  |v 197 

Tallahassee 307 

Tarryall  .211, 212, 213, 214, 253, 254, 

301 

Taylor's 56 

Ten-Mile 92 

Tcocalli 62,253,254 

Texas 240, 3:W 

Thompson 120.128 

Tomichi 341 

Troublesome 81,91, 172, 177 

Trout  . . .  .208. 209, 210, 212, 21H,  238 

Turkey 89, 96, 101, 102, 141, 150 

Twelve-Mile 47 

West 197,199,210 

West  Monument 200 

West  Plum 197,199 

West  Taylor 58 

Willow,  82, 90, 1(J5, 170, 171, 172, 197 

Crested  Butte 67,256 

Cretaceous  beds  and  rocks. .  .18, 19, 23, 28, 

32,  :JH,  7H,  80, 81 ,  93, 95, 104,146, 

154, 156, 171, 186, 187, 188,  196, 

199, 201, 219, 220, 249, 250,  256, 

2^9, 264,  ai7, 349 

fauna,  with  Tertiary  flora. .  107 

fossils  ......  26 

No.  1 .  .106,161, 133,*  163,"  191, 313 

N0.2 102 

N0.3 ....102,103 

N0.4 103 

No.  5 103, 166, 172^  190 

see.  a,  San  Luis 313, 316 

sec.  />,  San  Luis 329, 330 

sec.  c,  San  Luis 341 

shales 133, 178, 185 

Crinoids 77,242 

Christoues,  [)eaks 328 

Currant  Creek 307 

D. 

Dakota  group 24,65,78,79,80,81,104 

group.  No.  1 105 

group  ridge 23 


Dallaslode 289 

Davidson's  opening 122 

Deadman's  Creek 200 

gulch 248,249 

DelNorte  lode 333 

Denver  City 83,85,109 

^mcl  ting- furnace 70 

Devonian  beds 93, 349 

sec.  a,  San  Luis 308 

sec.  c,  San  Luis 340 

DikeCreek 255 

Dikes 249,252,260 

Dikes,  sec.  a,  San  Luis 321 

sec.  5,  San  Luis 332 

sec.  c,  San  Luis 346 

Diluvial  deposits 350 

Diorite,  sec.  &,  San  Luis 325 

Divide  between  waters  of  Pacific 

and  Atlantic 55 

Dobson's  ranch 331 

Doleritio  breccia 156 

Drift,  sec.  a,  San  Luis 321 

sec.  &,  San  Luis 332 

sec.  c,  San  Luis 346 

Dry  Creek 133,134 

E. 

Eagle  River 71, 78, 239, 242, 245 

canon  of 71,74,242 

East  Creek 64 

Fork 64,90 

of  the  Grand 86,87 

Gunnison <)0 

Valley 65 

River 64, 248, 249, 250, 256 

Eastern  slope 88 

Eclipse  tunnel 300 

Edwards,  W,  IL,  report  of 542 

Elbert,  Mount    239 

Electric  phenomena 327 

Elevations : 

Biiflalo 634,635 

Cairo 656 

Cheyenne 663 

Chicago 637,640-642 

Cleveland 634,636 

Colorado  Springs 654 

Denver 652 

Fairplay 654 

Golden 653 

Indianapolis 645 

Kansas  City 650,651 

Lake  Erie 634,635 

Huron 637 

Michigan 637 

Ontario 6:« 

Memphis 654 

MonntLincoln 654 

Ogden 653 

Ohio  River 6C5 

Omaha 648,650 

Pike's  Peak Ci^A 

Saint  Louis 646 

A'w,  ahot  Alphabetical  list. 657-659 

Elk  Lake 2(i0 

Mountains 53,70,257 

^Mountain  range 61,250 


390  I 

S)| 

Jmtiin  Cttj W  , 

:  nidi M 

Mletk.!*.)! 1*3.  t« 

"^  MfMrtaf. »S 

..I0;,3fi5 
..93, 106 


G.  *»^ 

OaHMtt,  Rrary,  rtfMMt  «r. ■« 

0»4Miafth«0Mb M.  %.!>S.9M,Ba 

OsTdttitr.  Jamw  T^  rn^on  "f SS.WB 

Owilaer  ttid« Wi 

OuAaU.  UfmtU » 

Ocn  nlnn 30 

Owrgvtwn _..BB,ua.i«,as 

0«»gi«  PMi _. 903 

GIlbMl BB 

OUpinOomrtr.ntaaor. SH 

(«r  Wenricb)  BiiDB -.  "• 


Gndaa.  aer.  h.  Ban  Lnia.. 

GDCiMiio  •IrmU 13V 

Gold  Bill ISl.lW 

GitM<iuai>.  I9,%,S>7,1MI,10G.  108,  MP.  laS^ 
138.  IS 

GoMeu  Piwk ."".''.'.'.'""''I!'         t9 

GoibhiHMnUlii,  BatU;,orPMk,«l,W,9S7 

&rM4  Anuy  uloe «* 

laike 91.159 

Slver.TP,  79,81,86,90, 166,  ISi,  leB, 
IT3,lt« 

CatWio S 

EwlFork ..„       130 

North  Fork IK 

Valley 81 

Ofaotte^ 48,  SO,  MS 

elevation  rf „.       W 

nn:,  a,  SuD  Lnto 9M 

.~v,  ^  Sail  Lnifl :W3 


Fuotiii 

Fork- 

ForMS''iit«ii  gtnnp 25.104.196,2 


Fowil  IrnVM 1 

T>]nntii,  (liHtribntiflti 'i 

VMla,  Culmuifimtu . . . .  lOH,  9»1,  «9.  SJ 

^fi^      Crotweom Ifi6,» 

•'^  PnTmUii 2 

Blliirlua a02.90e.ail>.2 

Tcrliiiij- 187,S(«.ai0.3 

FooiOttiii  Cretk 30, 

Vrillcy 

Fitur-Mil.- Creek 46,89,»4,1 

-ilLrvBl       ~      "   ■ 


JruiDsffe-.  ■-. 

Biv,.r..-  81,97,90,166,1153,173,1 
lYaiinr  riiDmi 1 

Fre«li-wiitur  late  depmiU 

FruiJt  iir  Cnlurudo  ruDgD. . 4&;?R. 84. 03, '. 
fllt.;>07^,3i:i,:i 
Frnnt  fit  Ctilorntlo  ntDgc,  rlovatlon 

of a 

Frjing  I'iHi  {'r.«k W.aflS.M 


13* 


Oropn  Creek 333 

QMy'a  P<Mk ?G,  37. 90. 92, 146, 148,  IM 

lUdge » 

Oronu  MnnutMtt ID 

Hivor ei 

GMgorj  Hill Bl 

'     lode «4 

OrwuiHikiW 890 

UiiK/ly  Ponk  439,211 

GiikL.  liiiPkHkiii 235.S27,9a8.-JiS 


S4«,249 

■234 


2M 


Moaguito .  ___ 

GBnnelt  loilu »« 

Oaimiran  Biver &16,9(7,3M 

Bast  Fork  60 

Vall«y m.hi 

Giiyot,  Moiiat 813 

Ojpsom ao 

occumince  of  ....199,aOa.a«5.366 

H. 
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Harailton 214 

Harvard,  Monnt 239 

Haydeu,  F.A.,9ri,  102, 104, 106, 107, 120, 12:3, 

126, 127, 130, 133 

report  of 17 

Park 210 

Heloualode 305 

Heloslode 289 

H«*iiiatito 2C5 

Hendricks,  Mount 130 

Heuryite 354 

Hiawatha  lode - 303 

HilKCbarles 43 

Hodjre,  James  T 106,120 

Hogback 19,94,101,153 

Holmes,  William  H. ..99, 129, 130, 166, 169 
Holy  Cross,  Mount  of  the  ... 56, 62, 7 1, 74, 

7(>,  2:^9 

Homaus  Park 328 

Homestako  lode 303 

HoosierPass 40,226 

Hornblende 267 

rock,  sec.  bf  San  Luis..       325 

rocks 'SS7 

Horsehoe  (or  Four-Mile)  Creek,  40,223, 2*24, 

227, 229, 234, 235 

gulch 44 

Mountain 45, 229 

Hot  springs.. 91, 155, 162, 167, 169, 177, 178, 

180 

sulphur-springs 168 

Hubbard  claim 301 

Hunt's  Peak 325 

Hyalite 344 

I. 

Idaho 148,152 

Illinois  lode 289 

International  lode 298 

Intrusion  of  volcanic  rock  in  sand- 
stones        233 

Inverted  beds  on  East  River 256 

Rock  Creek 258 

lowagulch 43,44,234 

Iron  127 

mine 43 

ore  on  Grape  Creek 3:33 

Italian  Peak 59,69,250 


J. 


J.  P.  Whitney  lode 291 

Jackson  Creek 197 

James  Peak 86, 87, 146,  KO 

Peak  group 161 

Jim  Creek 89,151 

Johnson  mine 126 

Jones  mine  127 

trail 88 

Jurassic  age 78, 81 

beds  . .  .32, 34,  :58, 46. 80, 93, 95, 98, 

100, 104, 105, 128. 146,156, 

195,197,198,201,250 

section 196 

sec.  a,  San  Luis 312 

SVC.  h,  San  Luis 329 

fos8ilH 105 

marU 18 


K.  l*ns*- 

Kaibab  plateau 188 

Kansas  lode 288 

Mining  Company 288 

Keystone  lode ' 333 

L. 

Labradorite 268 

Ladd,S.B 87 

report  of 661 

Lake  beds 157 

Creek 53,240,241 

Cafion 241 

North  Fork  of 241 

Pass 55 

Valley 5:J 

Lake  Como 105 

Elk 260 

Upper  Twin 53 

Lakes,  Twin 47,54,240 

La  Plata  Creek 240 

Mountain 239,241 

Laramie  range 49 

Last  Resort  Creek 141 

Lanmnite 130 

Laurentian  areas . .  139 

series 41 

Leavenworth  Mountain 297 

Loavitt  lode 284 

Lechner's  ranch 38 

Lo  Conte,  John  L 106 

Left-Hand  Creek ...  89, 97, 128,  i:i5, 144, 151 

Leidy,  J 107 

Lesquereux,  L  . .  .24, 105, 106, 107, 118. 120, 

121, 124 

report  of 1365 

Leucite 130 

Lignites  of  Colorado 107,119 

Lignitic 2(5 

age 1369 

area,  northern 171 

beds 17, 137, 142, 146, 349 

section  of 202 

group 203,219 

coal,  distribution  and  devel- 
opments         19 

physical  characters  . .       116 

coals 110,124 

formation 106, 156,  :«8 

group 25,30,81 

period 82 

plants 3*3 

strata 19 

at  Golden  City 109 

Lilly  Mountain 89, 151 

Lincoln, Mount 225,226,227 

faults  near 228 

Little  French  claim 302 

Garden  of  the  Gods :35,200 

Platte  River 221,236 

Valley 46 

Thompson  Creek  ..28,89,95,9(>,97, 

102,  i:3:j,  140, 151, 157 

Liverpool  lode 304 

Lode,   Alps 289 

Anna 305 

Bjites  Hunter 284 

Bear-Uole 305 

Belmont 29)^ 
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P^ 

wiuu-^iiHei. ,2 

WincoDBin f 

Wood - 

Lodea,  formnlien  of i" 

search  for .". 

LoDK^Peak T6,86.«,9( 

BobtaU 

iXiV."-.:::::.: 

nnlldog 

Bumiaglu 

S85,iWfi 

!Wl 

302 

S»D 

a« 

St« 

CniMinuni 

.KB 

CWrtaOCOBS 

Ctwhier 

305 

Vftlley 

ModdyButto 

Cnwk 

D»llM 

889 

M. 

Desll'sOrip 

2B4 

860.296 

wa.-i'M 

-Mi 

2*1 

43 

Mally.  Mr.  E.  B , 

Euiutlor 

FarrPl»y 

MwnmMhHill 

lo<U 

Fiv»-Twwitj 

MM^nSf^^...... .......... 

GMtluOT 

!j*a 

gS(::::::.;.::;: 

Helen* 

HpIiw 

2S7 

S05 

2«' 

■Mt 

WT. 

Mitwii.o.c a 

Uanbal.Geueral JG 

Uawbal  .nm. TO,  139,^ 

II(.i«i.'r 

Marviiip,  Ai-ch  R.,  report  of. 

286. 2W) 

596 

3«M 

333 

McLaiinbl ill's  noch,  oobI  near. .  - 

KojSlODD 

Lilly 

Liverpod 

Lookout 

30-5 

304 

as 

sat) 

a© 

asi 

:iiKi 

range 

ri<l^ 

H6ek,P.D 104 

Milwunkw 

MiDBral 

•ec.a,8»nI-ota..„ 

sec.  ».  San  Luis.... 

Melamorphio  crjeWJIino     rocka 

MontTMl 

305 

fltNl 

-I-J 

303 

B88 

3oa 

Printerboy 

Bepnhllo 

Bdver  State 

Miildle  Csnoii 

Middle  Park,  70, 77,  78,  TB.  81,  a*. 

Middle  Park  divisiou 

KnDniag 

Suco 

2») 

afxi 

Miueral  deposits,  ««.  c,  SaD  Lala 

Laiid  Coiupauy 

spriugi  Canyon  City 

Blatw..... 

302 

3W. 

HOT. 

siin 

'jai 

Boporior 

T<rapc«i 

TcmWe 

UncVeS&m 

Miueials,   catalogue   »r.    for  Sou 

Park  district 

ratjiloKiie  ef,  for  Colon* 
Terniory 
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Mine^  Americus 3*53 

Baker 298,303 

Bobtail 285 

Cold  Spring 352 

ElkMountains 259 

Erie 121 

GehruDg's  coal 202 

Gem 333 

Gilpin 127 

Golden  City 125 

Grand  Arniy 288 

JohnBon 126 

Jones 127 

Loveland 125 

Marshal 122,123,127,129 

Marshall  &  Murphy .       120 

McKissack 121 

Monte  Cristo 288, 292, 293 

Moose 41,:i03 

Moont  Lincoln 225 

Platte 121 

Rosita 333 

Rowe 127 

Star 296 

l^teven  &  Leviathan 333 

Terrible 148,149 

Union  Park 246 

Welsh  &  Loveland 126 

Wilson 127 

Mines  in  Elk  Mountains 259 

Mining  golclies 42 

report,  Dr.  Endlich's 276 

report,  Dr.  Peale*8 301 

terms 276 

Miocene  beds 93 

period 32 

sec.  c,  San  Luis 341 

Monte  Cristo  mine 288,292,293 

Moose  mine 41, 302 

Montezuma 88 

Montgomery 22.5, 226 

Monument  Creek 199,200,202 

group 32,199,200 

Park 32,200 

Morainal  Creek 56 

deposits 56 

of  Taylor's  Creek        53 

Moraines 240,246 

MoscoPass 328 

Mosquito  gulch 41,228,229 

Mother  range 51 

Mountain-border  region,  structural 

features  of 131 

Mounts,  mouutains,  and  peaks : 

Audubon 86 

Bellevuo 65,257,258 

Bergen  Park 89 

BerthoudPass 153 

Black 318 

Black  Pyramid 61,63 

Blue  River 157,187,189,190 

Bowles 239 

Bross 40,81,225,226,300 

Brown 294 

Buckskin 22,22() 

Buflalo 50,237 

Bycrs 88,171 

Capitol 260,261 

Castle 61,253,255  I 


PflgO. 

Mounts,  mouutains,  and  peaks : 

Chief 147,148,149,152 

Corral 171,174 

Elbert 239 

Elk 53,70,257 

Elkhead 77 

Evans 87, 88, 147, 148. 149, 150, 204 

Flora 87 

Front 49,76,84,93,97,194,207, 

304,311,319 

Garfield 59,60 

Golden 89 

Gothic 64,68,69,257 

Gray's  . .  .76, 87, 88, 90, 92, 146, 148, 149 

Green 130 

Greenhorn 329 

Grizzly 239,241 

Guyot 213 

Harvard 40,50,239 

Hendricks 130 

Holv  Cross 56,62,71,74,75,239 

Hunts 323 

Italian 59,60,69,250 

James 86,87,146,150,161 

La  Plata 194,209,239,241 

Leavenworth 295 

'     Lilly 89,151 

Lincoln ....  39, 47, 92, 190, 225, 226. 227 

Long's 76,86,89,90,151,160 

Maroon 61,611,260,261 

Massive 70,239,242 

Medicine  Bow 90 

Middle..' 78,79,81,82 

Ouray :i34 

Parry 87 

Pike's 34, 194, 204, 205, 304 

Powell 75,76,81,188 

Princeton 3J54 

Sherman 294 

Silver  Heels 214,216,227,300 

Slate 214,216,227,258 

•      Snow  Mass 64,66,08,260,211 

Sopris 61,69,265 

South  Table 130 

Table 125,129,131,136 

Teocalli 254,255 

Torrey's 76 

Treasury 259 

Ute 153,190 

Wet  :- 321 
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testata 544, 550 

Cinnamomum 387,421 

afflne 401 

crassipes 385 

Heeri .381,3«> 

Mississippiense  377, 381, 383, 

385, 387, 383 
SossmUssleri ..  .381,385^407 


■i 


Clunniixinmin  fttbeiichMri  .,,3ifl.3T7,as3, 

CiDUuilou 447 

arctUQS 433,44^,44^ 

Ci«UB  llBviRBta 383 

lubmo-tireDaU  37<1,a^,3e3,3M5.4l)» 

ptlmievii 376 

CWoliiliB 670 

CladoiMa - 613 

ClnalcH  gUber 436,411 

CWnuii  trivittatus 6J0 

CIvnaiue  oroata Ba3 

IiBlliiJa (tS3 

Cioridn*.-- - 569 

ClwuB  splii-t^ui! :       Mil 

CliHiocaiupa .--. 587 

Clni.cu 461 

uuillla 4r)l 

Ibet* 4ei 

CBentiduiibori ei4 

CoccluvlTa  montioola 570 

piet* S70 

lTaiMTDtsogatta...Ki!>,&4>,&T0 

CoodnellWie.- SBS.fiin 

CnrwiUb*  ImvJftita *f7,3t« 

Cu'iinnymplia  ochMcm S4ii 

Cnlnojitcra .Si9,54l 

CollM  AlMtndn Sti 

Euiythema 642 

KeewMdin ^ 648 

auftilii 54« 

ScaiMerii 542 

Colloiis  nribroaus , Sll.riffil 

Coloradia  P.imlora, fiST 

Colotaxis  cristiiliis 477 

Colymbetea  axilla fiW 

biuotatuB &i'i8 

densHS _.,.      Bia 

qiiadriniBcLiliitiis r>(i4 

CoDipscmfs 4M 

■victns 4X<,4.'i4 

Comptonin .,      AH 

Bron^arli 3Al 

CoDJontia  ovnlis... . 569 

Conocoryphe 30S 

Cordnliiia 590, 604 

Coreiuia  fenngata aTil 

1  i  gu  iL^oloriLta . 55U 

Conins  nciuuiuata 3^ 

Ilolmesii 382.4W 

iinprmsa .Tfl,  »ee,  40H 

innompleta 3«i 

orbifrra aSS,40j 

jiUtipli.vlla 370 

l-buiiiiiitblia 3(>7 

StmlfH 388,3te,4M 

Corj.li.vro  Lomisii 570 

Corj'oia  TeaCalinta 553 

CorjdflliB G30,(iO5,eoe 

CorydaliB  corunta 599 

Corylaa 379 

graodifolia 387 

McQuarryi .3tr),3)j6.3dT,:»-! 

Curymbites  moriilns 5ii9 

tiuctiis 569 

Ci-(uul.a8nKitalelUi8 548 

Car{n?nl«rellUB 64? 

hainellns MS 

mutftVt^a Mft 


Crania ..i 

trrpduMia ^ 

UretuustOMtnriui .j 

caTiiilcalli«,.l 

iiuli>etIiUi8..M 

Cfeapliiloi  viUoBUa  .......... 

CfiucuMibalaB  agrentia  ..,,.,  ^ 
Ct4MiMi]ia ,  ^ 

Gnwotk  bruvtoomis.... .  ,.^ 

fifrnginnia.-  ,. ,  ,  ,     ^ 

quluurm ....rs 

Crj-ptns  rubii«.iw....-.,.,«3 

Culox 3 

t!nlii>.idii> '3 

CnpollfHrie ,.3 

Cnmiliouidie.-.. .Ij 

CychruB  eltivaliu _^ 

Cyolas - .J 

UynilndiD  refleia ....^ 

Cyriliw ---3 

M-ituMtitw ,.>A 

pvgout  wboidM  .  .  . .  .,|d 

ainealarhi ^ 

CyDoniyH  ruduvitdaDin .X 

Cyp«rlieii .. -...Tj 

ancnMhjr ,,  J 

BoiceiiNto -..1.31 

OTperna  Br»ui>laniin. •..3 

Cyrena "'^^ir^ 

CytiluB  varius ,. 

Dnoiphipiicia  lirbpoalia 

Dai.via  Hrvbippua ... 

D;^>bnia 1 

Daphnogeuc 

ODKlica ; 

ta<ha«toiiiao»ii , 

Vvfoaensis 

Dsptopbilns 

Bqualideua , 

Danypt^nina , 

DasyCw  Ruibtuuicns 

Secapoda ,. 

Beclicna ., 

Deil^nbiU  Hnrala 

Itel,:i»..riariilva 

JDCiWMata 

lintEi'Inta _ 

DeudioetnuasolicBiin . , 

Dernuialts  faariHtiu 

mariiiorUDB ,, 

nubilus ... ... 

DernHiBtidiD  .... ,_ 

Dinclum .,..7 

qninqaenuilala _^^ 

Diotidra  aoDtUoba 

Dichml(Hilid« ... .. . 

Dictyoiileryx 

alpina 

intTitata 

■jguata  ....575.B 
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Pnge. 

Didelphys 472 

Dinictis 609 

felina 509 

Dinosauria 430,431,442,444 

Dinotheimm 4(>;^ 

Diospyros 421 

anceps 382 

brachysepala 381 ,  401 

Copeana 389,414 

lancifolia 381,384,385 

steno£epala 381 

Biplax 588 

assimilata 590 

atripes 588,603 

costifera 588 

decisa 588,589,603,605 

pallipes 589.603,(505 

scotica 590 

seniieiDcta 590, 605 

viciim 588,589,590 

Diplaziuni  Mnelleri 376,380,393 

Diploglossa 512,513 

Piplotaxis  obHcura 5(59 

Diptera 639,540,541,561 

DoIichopuH 541 

DombeyopsiH 421 

leqnifolia 387 

graadifolia 377, 382, 404 

obtusa 203,  :«2 

oecidentalis 382 

trivialis 382.404 

Doranina 465,468,469 

crassigeiiis 469, 470 

gracilis 470 

gradata 468,469 

Dory  phora  decein-lineata 570 

Draesoida?! 542 

Dreinotherium 502 

DrHpaoodon 507 

Drepauodon  occideD talis 509 

primsevus 509 

Dryandra  Veronensis 375 

DytiscidiP 568 

Dy tiscus  iiiarginicoUis 5(>8 

EchiDoniyia 564 

Elaeagtms  inoiqualis 381 

Elaphnis  californicus 568 

Elateridffi 569 

Eleodes  extricata 569 

hispilabris 569 

houeralis ^ 569 

nigrina 569 

obAciira 569 

obsoleta .-       569 

pimelioides 569 

BUturalis 569 

trieostata 569 

ElepbantidtB 4()1 

Eloiherium 457, 462, 463, 504 

crassnm 504 

imperator 505 

ingeDS 504 

magnum 504 

mortouii 463,504 

ramosnm 463, 504 

snperbum 505 

Embassis 465,468 


Page. 

Embassis  altcrnnns 467,468 

iiiargiiialis 4()8 

Emys  eatbnetus 436,437 

gravis 441 

meganlux 436 

pacbylomus 436 

testudineus 441 

Endropia  vinnsaria 554 

EiinoiMos  coloradia 554 

Eotomostraca 539, 542, 614 

Eobasileus 456,481,482 

cornutus 457 

furcatud 457 

galeatus 456 

pressicoriiis 457 

Eobasileidffi 462,4a3,4a5 

Ephemera 578,582,603 

compar 578, 579, 603, 605 

Daiiica 580 

decora 578, 579, 5e0, 603 

glaucops 579 

gottulatA 579,580,603 

liueata 578 

Intra 578 

mvops 580 

natata 580,581,603 

vnlgata 581 

Epbemerina 578,603,605 

Epicallia  virgiualis 559 

Epicauta  macn  lata 570 

pniiuosa 570 

Epitbeca 590,604 

arctica 590,591 

forcipata 590,591 

semicircnlaris 590, 604, 605 

Equisetum  HaYd«;uii 386.388,  390 

liEvigatum 380,395 

Iimo8um...iL ^^4 

Wyomingense 388,409 

Eqnns  525,528 

Erax 563,565 

Erebia  Epipsodea 542 

Erebns  odora 554 

EricacetB 375 

Eriuacens  , 473 

EriocanloQ  porosum 380, 396 

Erirhinns 570 

Erismatoptems — 461 

Eristaiis 564 

ErotylidjB...'. 570 

Erotylns  Boisduvalii 570, 57 1 

Estberia 618 

Belfi*agei 619 

Caldwelli 619 

Californica 617,618 

Clarkii 619 

Dunkeri 619 

Jone«ii 619 

Mornei   619 

Estberiadffi 613,618' 

Estheriae 617 

Ettingbausenia 424 

Stern  bergii 424 

Euaapilates  spiiiutaria 547, 551 

Eubraucbipus 622 

vernalis 622 

Eacaly ptus  araeric^iua 389 

H.-eriugiana 377,382 

Italica 375 


I  Dranlk 


3a&.»«,»c.»»* 

..»S,S*(,»C 

.. 381,30,  »0,aw.<l3 

rAu s« 

r^wiiJte xo.Mi 

rott 414.  tn 

rin* „ SI4,Ke.JTi',*a 


IbjdMiH 

OwjwMa  Bwrit 

OjwiMg— —  HT<mB » 

OjMnHf«jelua  ....  » CC.477 


JvDi 4 *-'.<» 

lance«lat«.^6,.-«,*««..>9,3»>,  lU 

latifoiU 3-1 

tiiullinervU :t75.  .T76, 3-^ 

oblanreolals 3^ 

..37:t,3:6.3T;1.3?l,3n9 


RaHrsiis ftiJ 

Ha1oi:hli>ns  cyini><k>CM)id«s 37S 

HalviiieDiIe»iiuijor..371.XC,Sr»,ara,:tM, 
3S«fi.>« 


I.' 


-rra""" 


3F-9 


Diniperi 37 

^iwctnbilb -Jli 

tiliarfclU.  .aw.  3r^l,  S-fit,  :tS.  3:fi 


..381,41)0 


Hap'.OB«sph» 


3-1 

T  'ugeri :(^ 

I'izyphoidtn 3^1,  ;HW 

FidoDia '■■'•1 

acidaliata Tli) 

Fl«bellaria 375 

3-0 


fraclirera 3*,; 

lataoia .37B.  3-0, 3^3 

longi  rachis.... 376, 3^,383. 3!« 

Ziukeui 376,  *« 

Formica Wl 

FraiiDDsd^Dlicalata 1V^,  3r« 

[iru-dicta 81,;fr«,4l4 

GalenpitbecaR 473 


Heliothm  »rmtgen K 

HeliseootfH t, 

v*tn9 * 

Helix  pnlchelU fi 

Ileludenna 5 

HelopbilOB  bilineatas .      51 

Henicroltina 599,GM,Q 

Hemerobias 599, 6M, 6 

altematoa .'....      It 
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Herailenca. 


Page. 

557 
Hera'.V..*r!! !..'."!' ''.' '.      557 

Diana 557 

lo 557 

Juno 557 

Maia 557,558 

Nevadeimis 558 

Heiuipeuthes  stinuDigra 503 

Kemiproiiitea 339,341 

,  crasHus 2%}*^ 

creuistria 341 

Heraiptera 539,540,541 

HtiiiiitoliresTorelli. 388 

HepialuR  pnlcber 556 

Heptagenia 581,58:^,603 

bninnea 581, 603 

pudica . .  .581 ,  582, 583, 603, 605 

Herpetogomphus 597, 604 

compositns 597, 604 

viperinas 597 

Herpetotherinm 465, 468, 469, 472, 473 

fugax  465, 466, 467, 469,470 

huDtii 466 

niarginale 468 

Bcalare 466, 467 

stevensooii 466, 467 

tricuspis 466 

Hesperia  teaselata 542 

H«8p€riuu8  brevifroDs 561, 562 

H0t»rina 598,604 

Califoraica 598,604 

HeterocriDiis.! 1307 

Hippodninia  con vergeDS 570 

parentbesia 541, 570 

5-8ignata 570 

Hippopotainns l 463 

Hippotheriom 519, 522, 525, 529 

paniense 522 

speciosnm 522 

Histeridae 568 

Homalota 568 

Hoiuocamelua 530 

oaninus 530 

Hoplophoneas 509 

oreodontis 509 

HyeBmoschns 500 

H  jffiuodon 461, 505 

crucians 429,505 

horridos 429,505 

Hyale 608 

Hyalella 608 

deutata 608,609 

ineriuis 609 

Hydnocera  sabfasciata 569 

HydroDcia  lorea 555 

Hydrobius  fuscipes 568 

Hydrophilidffl 568 

Hydropbilos  lateralis 568 

sablsBvis 568 

Hydropsycbe 574 

Hymcuopbyllam  confasmn 380, 395 

cretaceum 423 

Hymenoptera 540, 541 

Hymenorus  obscurus 570 

Hyopotamas 462 

Hyopsodus 436,461 

Hypertragulus 4()4,502 

calcaratns 502, 503 

tricoetatus 503 


Page. 

Hypisodns 464,501 

uiiuiums 464, 501 

Hyposaurus  vebbii 431 

Hypsibema 448 

Hy psi pett*.s  Californiata 551 

Hyracbyus 461 

Hyraco<lon 493 

arcidens 493 

nebrascensis. .  429, 493, 494, 495 
Hyracothorium 436,461 

Ichoeamon 541 

Ictoiw 470,472 

dakoteusis 464,472 

Ilex 422 

affiuis 389 

spbenophylla 81, 415 

stenopbvlla 389 

subdentibniata 389,416 

undulata 389,416 

Inocellia 600 

iDOceramus. .  18, 25, 26, 27, 38, 64, 65, 68,78, 
79,  104,  155,  166, 179, 185,  190, 
196,  202, 259, 302, 315, 317, 330, 

340, 342, 368 

acntirostris 179 

Iphtliimns  sublsBvis 569 

IpeDejeannii 568 

Iris  tenax 570,571 

Isacid© 466,472 

Isacis 470,472,473 

caniculas 465, 47^ 

Ischuura 598,604,60& 

iners 598,604 

Ischyromys 477 

typus 429, 477 

Isofayrosaurns  antiquua 433 

iBogenns 576,603 

colubrinas 576,603 

•      elongatus 576,577,603,605 

frontalis 576 

Isospondyli 432 

Jnglandites 424 

Juglans  acaminata  ..383, 387, 388, 389, 390 

appressa 382,:«5,386 

Baltica 383 

denticulate 385, 386, 387, 388, 

389,390 

Labarpii 375 

obtnsifolia  . . . .  .^. 385 

rbamnoides 3  ^^,  385, 386 

rugosa 382, 383, 385,  :i87 

Saffordiaua 382 

Schimperi 383,389,390 

Sniithsoniana 383 

tbermalis 389 

Woodiana 385 

Julus 607 

impressas 607 

Juncus 389 

Lacertidse 513 

Lacertiiia 463,513 

Laccophilus  trnncatus 568 

Lfislaps 448 

Lanipronota 541 

Lapliria 563 

bi-liueata 563 


Jjarentia  ciesiuta  . 

rlilulaCa 

ItUtrna  Sty riuca 

liftlantUis  porvulus 

Coiombi I..*...'..^l, 

Forbesii . . 

pcdtU 377.391, 

primiinaia 1174, 

MCMilfflura a«5,aiS6, 

LesominoeiU-* 3911, 

Lofildoptera,  5.-l<).  &4U.  &41,H3, 54fi,a«), 

L^ilnrnt , 

glMciiilts 616, 

priHiiioiiM 

Lc]itJU)obiniift  oHtcurnta 

miuitniii 

Ltptcstbe*  cmHiiMlltAirniii   

Leplietn ..4T0,4T1, 

liajduiiil 

L^idtc 

LvptocluiTna 

Ij«pt«>KlU8H 

Iweptuinoryx a01,!)03. 

eraiisii 4M,&03, 

Iit<phipt)l«l>iu 582, 

pnllipes 689, 

liWtM ,.,598, 

t'ungvoOT &OS,fl04, 

,  diKJuucU QM, 

Torottiallt 

bBmat* 588,604. 

Libellula.  -       -  - 


54S)     Litbnbios  ., 


miwMt 


iiidtitii 5B3,a^!fio:i 

IrlJells 565,6fJ3 


.V «» 

54a,«K   ; 

ptturidens 6iff    , 

Litbosia  srgilliwea SKI 

LitbotttRH  rolDtiilat» MI 

triaeriaca ....&*T,I>I» 

LobophoracaT|i)Data .       S49 

halterftta o19 

niooMoaU. A.. 517, 549 

LotnuCU .-..       K77 

Bolcansis : —    ^ 

Intiar....  . .. b'n 

Loi>hlml<in 4*1 

IiOxoloiihodiHi  cumittuB 434.  U7 

t^Kuni-inla iSi 

LnciMilfla' 5(0 

L.vua.-na  Acmon M>  I 

rustica 5« 

Ljcopodiun  proDiinfliie 3f#,409 

\!jeo»»AA-^ &4S 

I^ctH  Ciirjient«rii *« 

lijrK"'''^ '^"^'"'''''''<^'*' ^I 

nicliTatus a3i>,&41 

t^^odiam  oompaotmn 3)^ 

imnroptoroHwi »^ 

I.7iniHiti«i G13 

I^taNutMlli 571).  sn 

BpbHiicoitM an 


I  iwx-uiaculata -,  .   

MBcbnivdoa.. &(Ki,5n 

MiirraucUeDia  .. 


«i1a< 


ulata. 


. .  376.  * 


.^ 


alttriiaus ST6 

CB|>e1lmi am 

eordifolia 3tt 

Hilgarfi«oa,377.aaa,  38S,3a5,3» 

lugToliHdi 3ea,387,3A 

luuiifolia .. 3tt 

LBslejana :t77,3ea,-jr)3,4tt 

^valis 3{B 


til""  Mnlacbidn- 

..BI3,6U,6I5,6lw  ,  MuBitsIra  i>lcta ',  555 

... (il«  ]  Manur>]it«rj'X uiBrfnonitn ,.  Hfl 

fll>i                              tcasfllBta ..:,.  .55! 

illw     Martna 580 

615,01>(  I               mlistelinns 5'20 

Kfaatoiiiiu    519.531 


"LimnadiHilii!  ... 

tLinii)ii-ii 

tLiiiiiie)>1ii1iilir  ., 


G<>ii1<Ili 


Oliii 


;ri  liens 


SH 


s-ingiiiu 35,  aoi,  a 

ILiDgnl«i>i(t df 

Xiqaidamliar  gracilc :)8;,4-J 

iiTtej^rifuIiuRi 4^ 

Iiiriodvnilrnn 377, 365, « 

LiMrusDfuilis oC 


..G19,5» 

froaviiH 531 

MrCIiiirockiuLjuUii 3^ 

Imiliita '  '  '. '. 4'^ 

wila ','.;;      4SS 

Mrgaccratutw  ncer 4.1^ 

cnlorndoensis ..  .      430 

heloceras ,'4ii7,4W 

Mesacemps  culoradeiisis ".4d4'*5 

MfgalospiH ^     'o(e 

Mp^ialonaiirns 445 

M<.'lHQippe  concorclata..,, "_"      xW 

gotbicata ""      jjo 
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PnK».    1 

3delauippc)iMtBlA &-'A 

KDCliakuM nM  I 

liivlLiatB STiO 

hiKiiUrata !>44,5i>0  ! 

tiUtata 550 

Melunophila  lungiiws 5B9 

MeIiiLri-i>tai9 504 

eyliudricnB  ■ TiM 

MeluB  ni-BT  angiuiticulliH . 5T0 

MeluidiF !>iO 

Meiiutberiani SIO 

lemuriuuDi 510  i 

Merv(-)iii>PllB !lM,iiltf  • 

ilerycbjiw mi,^iB  i 

eli^aiiii IU9 

umJnr fi29  | 

SJcryoMlUH 531  : 

K«miuif«i' a:{l  j 

uecatiM Kll  ' 

ilMonvx 4«1  ', 

ajesolbemia 5K7,liu:l 

collocarti .>7,  (iO;! 

comipta 587,  Ii0:l,  liOS 

illota hHJ.Om  ' 


loogiitei 
«implici 


«implicicoUi« 687 

MetabkitiiH  ameriotume....'. 568 

MotalopIioiluD  kraiatiis 43T 

Slminia f>74 

MicruDiQs 599,  nOR 

KuliriuB 599  ' 

SIllitieA  tiiiniiu 54'^ 

iiubiKeritt 541,  .''■43 

Miobaailuiu  byiiuceras 491 

ophryas 490 

UiotmaB G04 

sobriu* 604  , 

Miutheu  cnuwigenU 470 

gracile 470 

Mollnsca 542  i 

MoDtlttma  tuiiiulalum 570 

MDnohamnitia  aontollAtiu 570 

Uord^llii  HouloUarU 5T0  ' 

Mordoll«lffi 570  I 

MorneaSloia  ligJ.WG 

Mnridtc 475  ■ 

Wu8  474  ■ 

(lucuniaDiis 474 

•tl^gaiiit ^S!) 

(Eiim.ys) 474 

Unscu  541  ' 

eryttiroiKiibuU 540,541  : 

AUsciiliP  uM 

MneopbfUnm  «oiiipIicaIum 41"  I 

Uyostophllidic u42.r.r>9  ■ 

Uyr^ iilO.t^ 

uciiminal'S ^l,:itU,  411 

aciililoba 374,  4ia 

nitibiKua a^,  :(Mi 

Bi'oiiifDiarti 41'J 

Cmploniu iVi 

CniiiaiiB :W,4I1 

latiioiM ei,yrti,4ia 

JU-nc|;bini ■  im  ' 


liartita 3^,412 


Pane. 
MyricaTorwyL.  373, 376,377, 380.  MS,  397 

uudiiUM 389,413 

MyrioiHKlii Mi 

UvrmelooD 599.605 

divewns 599,6116 

uigrucioctilB  . 60ii 

Myrtnceo! :175 

MyBtHciilni 602 

Natatore* 431 

Nauplins 013 

KtbiittSoblUcrjpi 541, 5fW 

NcvnipbiiraB  velatiuus Sfifl 

Ncluiubimi. 377 

Biichi 377 

Lakesiannm 3^,403 

temiifolinm 3^,402 

S«matnB 5dT 

Ni;iiiFopblla  giroiuuiricft 55D 

Nruiuicnatba  Irridtt 570 

Seiuiiru  ciui-rea 07fi 

iHterallB SJ» 

uitida vm 

Kcpadiws                                  574 

KvpbeliB  iRterolJB            623 

quiutrl  striata 023 

NopbdupHiH  obscnm 623 

^*ell^Kln>lI)iolIB 516 

dunalU 517 

Ntnroptcra 539, 599,  «04 

Ittidulldn 568 

Noctiitdn. 554 

NouioapiB  piirvnla 670 

NoDiopbUn  tioatnclla 548 

NothopiiH  wibroides 66d 

XotoxuB  bifMciattiB 5T0 

•nbtilis 570 

Sdlnrns 4fiO 

KjBBft  lauc»olat> 385 

Oboliis 208 

OcTlMi  Draco 513 

Odvnuta 5*«,59f,(io:t,805 

Odoutoiuyia -... --•..       'il>3 

iDt«n)iedia G«hJ 

iiiftriroBtriii 503 

OdjDuriiB  ti)piB 541 

(KdemuridiL- 570 

Gi^titridn 564 

OleniiH 208 

ODthoiibagaH  latebroanti 569 

Opeicrapba  aotiqiia :iT9 

Ophidia 403,516 

Oidiilctn  cuinplaiiata 35,203 

OiiliioRlosBnni  Alleiii :W« 

Opiiiosuuiphus 591,004 

bison 59li 

colnbriiiua 592,6114 

iimiDunHis .  59:1, 595, 59ti,  004 

rupiiiHuleUBtB  .593, 594,  l>9t!, 

Wi 

severuB . .  .591, 59-J,  604.<i05 

Orliiciila 78 

Orbituiilen  mantellii 443 

Oreodon 498. 4H9 

ciill>erlBODll 4'J9,498 

gracilis 4'J9,498 


OmadMiiidK 4U 

OrMbcnniu 401 

iaOrx 441.450 

vacaceloBM 4Wt,44l 

OrtUa ■X»f,-2B0,aa0.3eO.3l\,X».-Ml 

..ai)8,a3i» 


»,311.3 


>.34l 


<ktlMM«a*. 

3« 

cunplMS 3I&,3t7,340,MV 

oous«t»..-..' ie;a5.iw,7)?,433 

BubtrigoDalia XS,I;!4 

Osfpuda 56» 

Oxyrbitim 308 

OsytaluH , 568 

PahMtJMoraa 463 

PaLMlsKM 477 

DXapr-tlllm i'H 

liHr<Ienil 429,473,479 

Iri|i)ex 479 

iiirgrdna 478.479 


.       .(fcerium^ 461, 4H), 

PaHarnB H03 

^klinrnii  Cotumbi 387,3>W 

FloriMDti 389,41K 

Kizypboldea 373,38^,383 

PalnucitM 3t» 

Palndiiiti 436 

Pantals 583 

bfiutnctA Ses 

Piipllta  Eurjmpdi: " 


IA2 


pATDBMJua  SlDinlheoB.. 
pBKinacliue  elnujcatas.. 
obsoletOB.. 

PstnU  C'lopwi 

Btriaiella 

atrljfnon 

Felecomiiis  variani 

PeloiiaK 


504 

504 

604,505 

PeltOMiiiraa 511, 512, 61:^,515 

^iiiiulomi iill) 

Peniiibl^nH  [iuimlicanliH SUi 

PoutncriiiitcH :{47,  ^9 

Peiitrtcriritis  ii-terittciia 10.i,  I9fi,  440 

PerinswliiBlvIa 441.  490,  4f"2,  fiSU 

Pcrla '. 577,  liOn 

eliria 577,00:!,  tiUo 

eobria G77,  (i(KI,  f>0& 

Porlina 573,574,575,eie.(i(iri 

Peiaea  Brcrasiana :ti5,  407 

lancltblia ;ktl 

PenooDia,  avlforuiis *JS 

FtMlBDidiG 543,544,546,549 

PhamDua  cBTDiraz 569 

Pbavlnne  exciirvaHa 55^, 

linviiruHciata 552 

Mi:udiiiua 547,552 


Pliauaap  Hippcrtcrik aSC 

■lunata SSi 

Pbctueodn* ..,..       tU 

ptiUMTOa 411,  «ai 

PbilMlDptetyx  wtcoUiMt* Xtl 

I'billjw 7! 

PboUoiui  BujiiulaUla 5a 

U^urtn* SG9 

PbiogmiiH  Ala>kaa» IH4.3rS 

icaiaj;en*u ..  Seo.  383,  »H.  KJ, 
:£«*,  KD.  aM 

Phrygaaet fiui 

PIl(7FaD»>)i: —  -        Ml 

ptir;icaniiiii _ &)o,eot,eai,ea6 

Pbfclodea  Caniillna i4t 

Cariota 5M 

PbjiUitiu  Mabnaitcformis 38) 

repanilna lit 

traouatDs .. .       %il 

Fhyllopoilit 613.  lilt 

Fbjt» n 

HcidB KH 

Pieris  occideatolis &41,Stf 

fllrr^Ma 5«j 

Prurmlice 54* 

Fmns  polarrn X^.  lie 

eocenica .  .       U77 

pondi?ro«a '- ...       571 

racemuatt 377,381. M} 

Piwnik fn.3s>,*t 

Planerailiibia »S4 

InngifoUa 8l,HO,4i:l 

FlauorbiJi 77 

naatoaieaoH  ... 433 

tittSgaln 433,4.4 

(innetntalaa 433,453 

triiinJchoLill-H 4.M 

Plalrt^a  Califuruiaria 5.M 

PlatauDB 13(1,377 

aceroiilea SS.Sj^.S?? 

dnbia 385,396, 40B 

GQiUelmB 36i,38S,»<- 

Haydeaii.  203,219,377,378^1,381 

nubilia 11)7, 3)£ 

RaynoWii Jr7.3^1 

rlioiiiboides 377,381.4(10 

Platheiuia 583,585 

anboniata ifG 

triuiacnlfttii 583,*6      . 

Platycerds  deprtMus ;i(Q    ^ 

PlalyDu/ohalcHDa 50: 

placiduB ,,..,      MB 

Platyphjlaa fiOO.Oe 

atripca . .  600, 601,  fiDQ.  dOTi,  (i06 

di^ignatuH 600,  *i05, 606 

Plalypbyina  tuootaua 54t 

Plalyrliocbis iK 

coloradoensia ,      M6 

Plecia  loDSiliea ..5^!^ 

Hlciurodonta 513 

Pleuropborns 243 

Pleurotomoria 2SI 

miaaonrienMs-- .       S3] 

Taggarti 2il 

PIoHia 

nlliixJa , 551 

divergeuH 55) 

Houbenwartbi 546,551 
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Phisin  igiiea 

Poa.... 210 

Poacitcs 210 

Iffivis 389 

Podabrus  lajvicollis 541,569 

Podocarpeee 375 

Podopoiiiuni 390,417 

Pwbrotheriidw 500 

PwUrotheriuni,  429,463,464,498,500,501,503 

vilBODii £00 

Polyoiiax. 451 

inortnarias 433, 44H,451 

Polypliciiina  ocnlus 615 

Pol.vpbylla  10-liueata 509 

Polystcpcbotes 599, 604 

punctatus 599, 604, 605 

PppaluH 424 

seqnalis 387 

arctica 384,386, 387, 388, 406 

attenuata 380,387 

balsamifera 570 

balsauioides :J60,  :W4 

cordifolia 387 

decipieD8 :^87,  '^S 

heliaduni 380,397 

laDcifolia '^ 

latior :«?7 

leiicopbvlla 380,384 

luonodon 377,  t^,  383 

imitabilis  ..  .377, 380, 384,  :i87, 397 

ovalis 384 

Raynoldsii 383 

repaDdo-crenata 384 

RichardsoDi 389,411 

traiisvcrna 387 

treiiiuloides 570 

Zaddachi :  ....;:84,:W6 

Porrbodites 563 

Potoniogab) 473 

Potamogalidie 473 

PotamogetOQ  nayadum 375 

tritonis 375 

Proboscidia 48:^,5:U 

Procamelus 464,5iJ9,530 

angustidens 529, 530 

cracilis 5^U 

heterodoDtiis 530 

niobrarensis 529 

occideutalis 531 

robnstns 529,530 

. .  .46, 59, 60, 71, 77, 242, 309, 311, 

3:^9, 341 

ninricattis 252 

DebrasceDsis 231 

prattenaDus 231 

semirct  icularis 231 

Promina 376,:i77 

Proteaceaj 375 

Proteoidcs 105,196 

acuta 105,196 

Protobippus 519, 523, 528 

insigiiis ^ ,  .523, 525 

labrosiis   523, 524 ,  525 

xnirabilis 523,  r;25 

perdihis 523,524,525,528 

placidus 523,524,528 

Bejnnctus  . .  .523, 524, 525, 526, 

528, 529 
Protomeryx  ballii 500 


Prodnctus 


Page. 

Protomeryx  vilsonii 500 

Protomy  idiB 477 

Protoplasa 566 

PfieadoDcnroptera 602 

Psendutomns 477 

pHycboiiiorpba  epimenis 559 

Pteris  attinis 380,392 

anceps 380 

erosa 380,392 

Gardueri :M),393 

peniiajformis  . .  380, 383, 388,  :UK),  39--^ 

Mubsimplex 3H(),  392 

Ptemcarya  amei  icaua 81 ,  390, 4 17 

Pterunarcys  badia 573, 574, 602,  (505 

biloba 573 

Californica 573, 602, 605 

proteus 574 

regalaris 573, 574 

Ptoropboridae 544 

Prero8aiiria 431 

Pteru8ticbii8  lougnlus 5(>8 

Iiifublandus 5()8 

Lui'zotii TAiS 

protrai;ta8 508 

6citula» 568 

Ptycboceras 455 

aratus 455 

Ptychoptera 566 

Ptychupteriua 566 

Pyralidtfi 548 

PyramelH  Atalanta 542 

Py  tbouomorpba 431 

QnadnnuaDa 463, 510 

Queicns 203,219 

acrodon 387 

lemulans 387 

alba 262 

aiigustiloba 381,383 

attennata 381,398 

BeDZoin 381 

Bnrmtinais 378 

cblorophylla 377,381,383,385 

Cleburni :W1,399 

crassinervis 377,381,383,384 

drvmeja 384 

Elkoaria 389,413 

Ellisiaua 385,386 

EvaDsii 1^85 

fnrciuervis  . .  375, 378, 381 ,  389, 398 

Gaudiui ;^5 

Godeti 385 

Goldiaiius 381,398 

Havdeuli 387 

Hcerii 222 

Labarpi 3a5 

loncbitis 374, 375, 389, 398 

LycUi 381 

Moorii 381 

multiDervis 381 

niyrtifolia 381 

neguudoides 384,386 

lu-riifolia 389,413 

Olafoeni :}87,388 

Pealei 385,386 

platania  384,386,387,388 

platincrviR 381,384 

piimordialis 378 
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Pnge- 

Quercus  rcliflcin :i>h1 

MaHurdi 378.  a8I 

senii-ellipticn 389 

Btramineus 1181 

triaofnilaria 381 

Wjominglana 381 

Baphidla. 600,6(^,606 

BMzia  pnootulifers ,>....      S5a 

HJ)iiniiiu-i 3T7.3TS,4ai,«4 

KCntnitwtifidiuK 392, 3U5 

DiaMniuldcn see,  405 

Carol  laianns 421 

Clebunii 303,382.383 

Uechfnii 3tfi 

d«lMa« 3«a 

(llwoloi 392 

I-'i80lieTi 3fiS 

UoldioiiDB  ..389. 383,381,308, 40g 

inKqOHlis 3(b!.4a'< 

intcruiediiis ;SOT 

Iftiior 382.387 


Merinni .3tS,405 

obovatue 389, 383, 2%,  386 

PoldiftDus 219 

rectinervii, 388,  SM,  3tS,  405 

BQlicifblius 3!:^  363 

£hiueaBt(« 450 

crfTOs , 441 

peotioatu ...:...iaa,Ko 

Kblnmwridip 461,483 

ShiLocerus 4ei,4ea,48U,4SI,4D5,531 

521 


Shizocniiloii  er&cile. 

Rhu« .•! 

■ylMlla 


:i«5 

ijr;iDi-jii 81,3aD,4IG 

Eriiusii 385 

Bftjcloni ..B1,3«",417 

Rh;acgpbiU 60ti,e0S,eU6 

Rhfucoplii  lids' eoa 

RliyticbonolJa 339,341 

oaageoais S.%3 

Kilifs  nibrnni 262 

RiNlelllifV 474 

K'wii  blauila 262 

Rubim  (IclicioBus 862 

StVigOBUH Sfli 

RadiBte 435,450 


Sabnl 197,903,373,3T«.4ai 

C«mplH,OIij 3«0,383 

Golilmiia 3«) 

Graynna 377,3611,383,384 

mxjor 3H0 

P  tBthmoplioma  Aixiis 601 

eilvipea 601, 80i 

Saliciiwp 377,37t 

S^Hrielinrio 378 

biutrvata 3t0 

polymotpha 380,384.3^ 

flolii 863,423,484 

BOKHBta 310,384,386,389 

di'UsiniTvJH 3Te,3«l 


8alU  eloogula, 

EvutwloDiaua. 
OnBolaudicji 

inlfgro Ji 

Iilnndictt ,] 


m 


Ubollaris 

SntTJuia  c;clopL;U« 
Saiitalnm  memecjoloidi 
Sapindus  angimtifbli — 

candutm.. ,., 

obtiulfoliua aiJj 

niiitiiliitaa ,^ 

Sii)Mtaoi1eaiuiiBrJeaaiifa i.C\ 

Sai'riDD*  un^onDiimB ..i 

"' — ftu 376, 

Mudgii 

Sb^nuCbaroD , 

Sidincsti 

Bllvegtria :,, 

Sauroplvrj'Klu ^ 

Smrurtc ,j 

Scalopa j 

Scap&ltDfi .3 

SnaraliwtdiB Ja 

ScuoopiDns .^ 

Bciuridie .3 

ScioiBs -S^ 

liadeopina ._ 

reliotiia — , ^ 

fidemtlani  pnatnlifemm ^ 

ScoHiipteryx  libatrix 

8tolf[i<^iB . 

Scotosiu  Califnittiutu 

Mndii 

SelRcIiii 

Sutucinella  lierthoadi 

8e11<!(Men)a  CalifomiAria 

Jutnniorfn 

»  august  ifulin  , . , 

COlltBJffi _ 

LungwiorB  ..  386,'38V 

Sericomvia  mililoris 

Sinliiia , 

Siiia 

Silpha  lopponic* . , 

sHphidfB ."iir..""."."ir.'i' 

Sinialidw , 

Simulium . ..! , 

Sinei'Intlms 

Smilax  t;rHmliful1n 360.! 

i>btmiauf|;iila .,^ 

SoltiDodon.- -...,"\! 

Surirldic 

Span!*"!'"" 

BpuuDopK'ns  eocenioa .,, 

JobiiBinipi 

Diembranaces. 

nigrlcnns , 

Spfacria  lapiilea ,, 

iBjrriciB 'J_ 


Seqno 


Spiagtt 


Ms.. 
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Spiriferina 198,243 

8poDd  vlis  upiforiiiis 570 

Spongidaj 307 

Stapbylea  acuniiuata 81, 389, 390, 4 15 

StapbyliDidfo 5G8 

Stathmopfaorus 601 

SteDobothrus  Carpenterii 541 

Stenophylttx 600.602,604 

divergens 600,605,606 

gilvipes 601,605 

Stcrcnlia  variabilis 376 

Sterculiic 375 

Stereopalpus  guttatus 541, 570 

Stibarus '. 503 

obtasilobns 503 

8tiginaria  fncoides 245 

Stratioiuj'ia  uy  mpbis 563 

StratiomyidiT 563 

Streptocepbalus 614, 618, 622 

siinilis 622 

Tcxauus 620, 6i>2 

fitylcmya ,511,5:^2 

nebrusciMisis 511 

niobrareusis 532 

Succineu  liiieata 623 

Symborodon 463,480,484,485 

acer. . . . 481, 482, 484, 4a5, 486, 

488  491 
altiro8tri8,484, 485. 48fi49o',  491 
bucco  . .  481, 482, 4H4, 485,  ASCy, 

488, 489, 491 

beloceras 48*1 ,  485, 487 

hypoceriu) 484, 491 

ophryaa  .484, 485, 489, 490, 491 

]  torvns 485 

trigoiioceraa 482, 484, 485, 

468, 489, 490, 492 

'Syrphida? 56:^ 

6yri>bu8  corollw 564 

obliquus 541,5()4 

vifripeunis 564 

Sy8t(ccliii8 563 

candidulu8 5(>3 

Tabanidai 5-10,541, 5(W 

Tabauus 5iW 

Broiiiius 5()3 

f|uatiiornotatii8 563 

tropicus 563 

Tacbinidio 5(v4 

Taichy ta  liturata 570 

Talpa 465,473 

Talpidic 4()5, 466. 468, 472 

Taracbe  candefacta 555 

Taxediiim  diibiimi 386,  :^':<,  390, 409 

tijaiiorniii :i88 

Telea  Polvpbeiiiiis 558 

Telepboriiia^    5<)9 

Teiiebii«iiiida» 569 

Tentbrc'cliDida' 567 

TepbriKsia  diHfiiucta 553 

Terebratuia 198,202 

bovideus 252 

Terniinalia  nidobojensis 382 

Termitina 571,602 

Teriiiopsis 57 1,572, 573,  (>02 

augusticollis 57 1 ,  572,  ()02 

NevadeDsis 602 


Page. 

Termopsis  occidentis 572, 602 

Teatodinata 431,453,511,532 

Testndo 511 

amphithorax 511 

ciiltratus 511 

laticiiueus 511 

ligonius 511 

uebrasconsis 511 

Tetraopes  femoratns 570 

TherevidiB 541 

Tberidoidro 542 

Tbespesina * 445 

ThomiHoidao 542 

Tbuitea  callitrina 388 

Thuya  Garmani 388 

Tipiila 1 562 

grata 562 

longiventis 562 

macrolabis 562 

Tipulidje 562,566 

Ti  tauotboriuin 463, 480, 483, 484 

prout  ii 483, 484 

ToiuarctUB .-.      519 

brevirostris 520 

Tortrieidip 547,548 

To8tegupt«ra  lauceolata 569 

Tragulida) 462, 464, 500, 501 


583 
583 

569 
569 

478 
478 


Trainoa 

lacerata  ... 

Tricbius  attinis 

Tricbodes  oruatus . . 

Tricium  unuo; 

avauculus. 

pauieijbo 479 

Trigonia 440 

Ti'imerudu8 503 

i                  cedreusis 503 

'  Trionyx 453 

foveatus 453 

HCutniuautiquuHi 436, 441 

vagaus 433,45:J 

Trirbabda  attenuata 570 

C(;u  vergens 541, 570 

.  Tn)cbufl  n)iH8<)uriuu8i8 231 

Troudon 448 

Tropidonotus  8  pedon 517 

Trox  porcatus 569 

Tryi>«ta 567 

Tupaia 473 

Typba  8pada> 375 

Uintatheriaiu 482 

Uhiiacea) 377 

Ulmus 210,:r78,424 

irregularis 'SSi 

tr.uumervis 81, 389, 390, 412 

Ungulata 40)4,485 

Uuio 441 

VanesHa  Antiopa 542 

Vebpariiu 542 

Viburnum 378,421,424 

contortuin 382 

dicbotomum 382,383 

giganteum :{76, 424 

Lakeaii 382,401 

marginatum  .370,382,383,401, 

424 
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VltrDrnnm  WvmMri 3N2 

VltUUandk'a 39T,»HI^  I 

Olrlkl 3»»,3H6  1 

IdciupidAU :iKJ  . 

Tltriim  PfoilRiTl 0M3 

Vivlpania  troGbUUnnb 332 

Vcili)(!ollu 563 

Vnlpe.  fulvuii 5U6 

lilUiT»lli> GWJ 

..3H9.415 


Xtplindon 

grac'le 

Xflvbonu  lepUiiUMMiia.. 


Zanthoxjliim  uobiKTinin.. 

Zereoe  c>ttniBjiK ..  . 

TMogioAon  oetoides ... 

Ziu^buritM  luidylatn* 

Zi)?pbiu 

(lislortua 

hypetboreos 

Meckii 

ZnnitdB  nitldua 

ZijumaXdiia 
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